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'  The  first  number  of  the  Tmettlif' Seventh  Vchmu  of  this  Tenerable  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  iu  departments  j  and  In  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  yindicote  its  reputation  as  the  most  apeeaUe  snd  entertaining  Bfasasine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Sutes.  When  we  first  started  the  old  *  New-Yorker/  our  mend  Clabk  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  KNicKXBBOcna  about  a  tweWemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  affe 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  Tolumes*  in  praise 
of  the  msnner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  oTer  beea  issued 
under  Clabx's  supenrision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  CTidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxious 
thought  and  well'directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  ediiid^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tena.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  Ibw  from  the  otlter  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  TarietT ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  ui  Turiety 
and  abundance.'— ifew-Ftfrik  DaOif  Tnkmu. 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematieians  teU  us  of  certain  curres  called 
aefn^totee,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  Knickbbbocxxb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaslne  much 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  miracle,  has 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  posaible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  an  excemor^  for  each  nuniber  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  dose  our 
fnend  Clabk  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  Tbere  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  KUtor'e  TehU  of  the  Knicebb- 
Nem-Terh  Oomrier  mnd  SSnfmrer.  ^^ 

f^  See  third  fege  of  Oner.  * 
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The  nibaciiber  would  raspectfally  aniioance  that  he  designa  to  continije  the  pnblicaUon 
of  the  Tllustratbd  Botart,  and  to  make  some  ^ficided  improvemenis,  which  will  render 
that  popalar  work  more'iittractiTe  and  valuable  than  ever. 

It  will  contain  a  monthly  aeries  of  articles  on  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  will  form  a  complete  introduction  to  the  study  of  that  great  System  : 
a  similar  series  on  VegetaMe  Phytiology,  comprising  the  most  recent  and,  important  facts, 
theories  and  discoveries  in  that  most  interesting  bfanch  of  the  science,  and  Notice*  on  Foi- 
eil  Botany,  a  stady  as  yet  little  pursued  in  this  country.  ,  All  these  articles  will  be  fnlly^ 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  LITHOGRAPHS  done  in  the  best  style.  Each  number  will  con. 
tain  descriptions,  strictly  and  botanically  correct,  of  at  least  SIX  SPECIES  OF  PL  AN  TS, 
remarkable  either  as  objects  of  use  or  of  taste,  with  a  beaatifal  COLORED  PORTRAIT 
OF  EACH  PLANT.  This  part  of  the  work  will,  it  is  believed,  in  point  of  artitticol  skill 
axAfiddily  to  nature  be  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country. 
The  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  ornamental  species  of  planta  will  be  folly  explained. 

In  each  of  the  sununer  months,  the  editor  will  introduce  a  list  of  the  more  common  native 
plants  which  are  in  flower  during  the  month,  with  notices  of  their  peculiarities  of  habit, 
Uructure  and  aspect,  and  other  information,  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  delightful  re- 
•  creation  of  oolleeting  and  preservii^  the  vegetable  beauties  of  Nature .  To  all  this  will 
be  added  short  ralsoellaneous  articles,  on  various  interesting  poinU  in  some  departments  of 
the  science  which  eannot  be  discussed  in  detail. 

It  is  intended  ip  make  this  a  woric  of  a  far  more  substantial  and  enduring  character  than 
that  of  most  periodical  publications.  The  extensive,  popularity,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  of  the  scientific  work*  of  the  principal  Editor,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  su- 
permr  attainments,  and  of  the  entire  confidence  which  may  be  placed  in  this  work. 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  the  end  of  year  each  subscriber  will  pgssess  a  valuo' 
Ue  book,  of  about  400  pages,  with  numerous  engravings  and 

FIFTY  SPLENDID  COLORED  PLA  TES, 
and  about  one  hundred  JUnoers,  the  publisher  cannot  but  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  offer  the  public  a  work  which  they  would  more  highly  appreciate.  The  Illustrations 
and  EmMlishments,%p9XifNim  other  considerations,  will  render  the  Illustrated  Botany, 
an  elegant  and  attractive  ornament  to  the  parlor  table,  and  commend  it  particularly  to  the 
ladJes, 

We  gfvebefow  the  ftee  opinions  of  the  press. 

Tllostratis  BotanTw— It  contains  beautiful  floral  engraviogs  from  Nature,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  much  taste  and  artistic  skill.  The  reading  is  delightfully  instructing  and 
varied.  It  contains  descriptions  of  each  plant  it  presents,  and  gives  information  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them.  We  notice  as  a  most  attractive  feature,  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  NMuralist.  J.  L.  Comstock,  as  editor.  So  much  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  such  well-merited  popularity  as  a  scientific  author  as  this  gentleman  brings, 
nrost  make  the  work  one  of  rare  excellence,  and  bring  to  it  an  increase  of  that  patronage 
by  which  it  is  now  sustained.  To  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  we  com- 
mend this  work  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. — N.  Y.  Tribune, 
From  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of  April  lOtk. 

Ii.Li7iT«ATBi>  BoTANT. — We  havo  received  two  Nos.  of  a  new  work  entitled  '*Illnstra- 
tad  Botany/*  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  of  BoUnic  and  Geologic  fame.  To  all  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  Botany  In  its  highest  and  most  ornamental  department,  and  to  the  ladies 
partknlarly,  we  obeerfully  commend  this  work. 

TEBMS.— THREE  DOLLARS  a  year,  or  TWO  COPIES  sent  to  one  address  for 
FIVE  DOLLARS,  iwoariably  in  advance.  Subscriptions  to  conmience  with  the  January 
Buniber. 

ResDonsible  Asnnta  wanted,  to  whom  libersl  inducement  will  be  ofibred. 
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GOOD      RESOLUTI^ONS. 


8T     raa    soutor- 


Etcry  man  makes  a  good  resolution  on  New- Year's  day ;  if  he 
do  n't,  he  ought  to.  Mr.  Editor  will  assure  you,  kind  reader,  that 
he  means  to  make  the  Knickerbocker  better  this  year  than  ever ; 
and  that  he  will  try  to  do  so,  no  one  doubts.  Mr.  Mann  will  make  a 
new  onset  at  the  evils  of  common  schools,  and  determine  this  year  to 
do  more  than  ever  for  the  republic.  All  men  will  begin  on  this  day 
to  take  new  heart  in  their  several  callings.  The  defeated  politician 
of  last  year  will  try  it  again,  and  the  successful  partisan  will  think 
of  double  victory.  The  new  year  will  put  a  new  face  upon  every 
thing,  for  the  world  wUl  see  a  new  face,  even  if  it  be  the  very '  old 
man'  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty  Six.  The  trees  in  the  country, 
the  houses  in  the  city,  all  will  seem  to  be  rearing  themselves  in  a 
new  atmosphere ;  and  the  little  boys  will  look  out  of  the  window, 
expecting  to  see  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty  Seven  come  in.  The 
school-boys  will  write  it  all  over  their  slates  and  copy-books,  to  see 
how  it  looks ;  and  the  master  will  come  with  smiling  face  not  un- 
willingly to  school ;  for  the  New  Year  will  make  bright  and  cheerful 
the  most  tedious  pursuits. 

And  a  New  Year  has  9,  new  expression.  The  stones  and  brick, 
the  sun  and  stars,  seem  the  same,  but  they  are  not.  The  former  have 
been  worn  by  the  wind  and  discolored  by  the  storm,  and  the  latter 
have,  some  of  them,  disappeared  and  new  ones  taken  their  places. 
The  astronomer  reads  a  new  page  in  the  heavens  with  the  New 
Year ;  indeed  with  every  returning  night ;  and,  to  the  observant  eye 
there  is  *  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth'  with  every  revolving  sun. 
But  every  body  feels  it  on  the  New  Year.  It  is  the  general  feeling ; 
Nature  is  beginning  anew,  and  we  must  also  begin  anew. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  live  in  a  new  moral  atmosphere ;  in 
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more  light  of  mind,  in  more  benevolence  of  heart,  with  every  New- 
Year  ?  It  must  be  so,  or  philanthropy  is  a  jest.  Unless  the  world 
is  growing  better,  the  philanthropists  are  committing  great  errors 
in  their  well-meaning  zeal ;  for  they  have  undertaken  to  do  the  work 
of  Christianity.  Here  we  meet  an  honest  but  bustling,  self-import- 
ant, narrow-minded,  one-idea  reformer,  who  takes  the  world  upon 
his  shoulders.  '  Stand  out  of  the  way ;  let  me  speak  !'  he  says  to 
the  diligent,  patient  workers,  who  know  that  Truth  is  hidden,  like 
gold,  and  only  to  be  gathered  slowly.  *  Reform  goes  by  steam,  by 
letters  and  force,  by  law  and  sti-ipes.  Impnson  the  vicious  ;  man  is 
utterly  depraved ;  there  is  nothing  good  in  his  heart ;  he  is  only  good 
by  force.' 

The  reformer  means  well,  but  he  is  impatient.  He  forgets  that  as 
our  earth,  so  society  moves  as  a  whole.  The  northern  abolitionist 
forgets  that  the  Southerner  is  his  christian  brother  and  countryman, 
and  he  is  angry  with  him  because  he  cannot  see  things  with  his  eyes ; 
and  he  demands  of  him  a  virtue,  a  self-denial,  a  sacrifice,  he  is 
wholly  incapable  of  himself.  He  stirs  up  a  rebellion  in  a  state 
where  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest.  He  damns  the  master  to  save 
the  slave,  as  if  philanthropy  did  not  embrace  all  men,  white  and 
black.  f 

A  pretty  piece  of  work  these  self-elected  censors  are  making  of 
it  in  some  places,  these  keepers  of  the  public  virtue  !  We  are  coming 
back  to  the  spirit  of  Connecticut  Blue  Laws,  and  the  days  of  Salem 
Witchcraft ;  expending  our  principal,  not  content  to  live  upon  our 
ihterest.  Impatient  of  that  slow  progress  which  is  the  order  of 
nature  and  also  of  society,  the  reformer  gets  out  of  the  sphere  of 
human  sympathy ;  becomes  a  law-breaker  in  niaking  laws ;  a  dis- 
organizer  in  his  love  of  order ;  contentious  for  peace  and  clamorous 
for  quiet.  One  is  reminded  of  the  French  revolution  by  certain 
men  of  our  day.  It  was  liberty  then ;  it  is  morality  now ;  that  is 
all  the  difference.  There  is  the  same  extravagance,  rancorous 
malice  toward  opposition,  the  same  ready  vocabulary  of  low-lived 
insult  that  adorned  that  period.  They  seem  to  have  all  the  will  of 
despots  without  the  power. 

And  yet  we  ought  to  bear  it  all  patiently,  and  not  grow  passionate 
ourselves  in  our  lamentation.  There  is  a  foundation  of  good  in  all 
this  evil  and  discord.  It  is  the  result  of  the  growing  mind  and  thought 
of  our  age,  as  yet  undisciplined  and  rude.  Our  systems  of  public 
education  have  waked  up  the  slumbering  powers  of  man.  This  in- 
fant Hercules  must  be  fed ;  must  have  exercise.  Not  more  sud- 
denly was  Minerva  bom  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  all  armed  and 
full  grown  for  action,  than  free  institutions  and  public  education  have 

fiven  birth  to  Thought.     This  mind  will  not  be  quiet.     It  cannot  be 
attered  into  silence.     It  will  speak. 
Let  our  Southern  brother  then  know,  that  although  we  abhor  the 
principle  of  slavery,  and  will  not  permit  it  in  our  borders,  yet  we 
mean  to  take  true  and  calm  views  of  his  dilemma  ;  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  trouble.    We  know  he  regrets  the  system  in  which 
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he  lives ;  that  he  would  gladly  escape  from  it,  could  he  see  the  way. 
We  feel  that  we  have  sacred  battle-grounds  of  freedom  in  his  region 
that  are  a  constant  appeal  to  his  heart ;  that  he  cannot  be  insensible 
to  this  appeal.  We  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  time  when  the 
South  herself  shall  come  forth,  her  native  chivalry  of  character 
brightened  and  burnished  by  love  for  all  men ;  wearing  the  Chris- 
tian annor ;  for  every  individual  and  state  and  country  must  free 
itself.  ^Let  our  Southern  brother  know  that  we  lament  the  violence 
and  rudeness  of  this  new-born  thought  among  us,  playing  with 
serpents  and  sleeping  on  kegs  of  gunpowder,  trying  its  streneth  with 
deadly  weapons.  It  sweeps  over  the  country  like  a  tornado  or  a 
freshet,  and  carries  destruction  in  its  course,  not  like  the  calm  and 
even-flowing  river,  fertilizing  the  lands,  and  carrying  round  the 
wheels  of  commerce.  By  and  by  it  will  wear  channels  for  itself  or 
expend  its  force,  having  learned  wisdom  by  dearly-bought  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  been  led  out  of  our  topic —  good  resolutions  for  the 
New  Year.  What  one  will  you  make,  my  reader  1  We  will  tell 
you  ours.  Perhaps  you  will  see  the  origin  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
when  you  read  it.  We  would  seek  the  best  remedy  for  all  this  con- 
fusion and  wild  spirit  of  reform ;  we  would  do  what  we  can  to  turn 
the  waters  into  well-worn  channels,  where  it  may  flow  safely.  What 
is  it  that  will  most  surely  calm  the  tempest  and  allay  the  animosi- 
ties of  party  and  sectional  pride,  and  bring  peace  and  good  will 
to  take  their  place?  It  is  in  our  view  the  proper  training  of 
the  young  children  —  the  very  young  ones.  We  hazard  your 
sneer  or  your  laugh,  reader,  but  we  do  n't  care  for  either.  Hear  us 
through. 

We  plead  guilty  of  neglect  to  the  young  children.  They  receive 
next  to  no  moral  culture.  They  are  turned  off  to  ignorant  servants, 
or  little  close  school-rooms,  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle  to  school. 
What  they  learn,  the  impulses  they  imbibe,  we  gather  from  the  state 
of  society  about  us.  These  men  and  women,  making  all  this  fuss, 
running  mad  with  party  hatred  or  wild  philanthropy,  get  their  edu- 
cation in  a  bad  way.  Not  the  common  school  did  it  all,  not  the 
college,  but  the  nursery  tale  and  the  careless  word  by  the  fireside  of 
home. 

Nobody  can  morally  educate  the  youne  child  but  its  parent,  or 
one  that  assumes  this  place  in  heart,  toward  it.  As  surely  as  the  in- 
fant cuddles  to  its  mother's  breast  for  nourishment,  by  a  beautiful 
instinct  of  its  nature,  so  does  its  infant  soul  look  to  the  mother  for 
its  first  lessons  in  virtue.  It  is  taught  gentleness  and  sweetness  by 
gentleness,  not  by  words.  As  none  but  the  parent  can  feel  that  deep 
interest  in  its  fate  which  bears  its  puny  blows,  and  kisses  away  its 
tears,  no  one  but  its  mother  can  teach  it  love  and  forgiveness.    . 

We  send  away  these  little  fledgelings  too  young.  God  gave  them 
to  «#  to  guard  and  fit  for  heaven,  and  we  delegate  this  high  office  to 
the  latest  emigration  from  Ireland.  It  is  a  great  wrong  that  the 
American  mother,  rich  though  she  be,  does  not  nurse  her  own  child. 
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Let  her  offspring  drink  that  milk  which  has  been  wanned  by  the 
blood  that  flows  through  a  heart  beating  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  ;  and  let  her  not  suffer  hex'  child  to  be  contaminated  by  ming- 
ling in  its  yeins  blood  that  has  been  curdled  by  fear  or  chilled  by 
oppression  and  wrong.  How  much  has  the  physical  nature  to  do 
with  the  moral  nature !  Whence  comes  this  not  blood  and  violent 
passion  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  partly  of  temperament  1  And  does  not 
the  early  training  and  nourishment  of  the  child  in  a  great  degree 
determine  its  temperament  ]  We  say  it  has  this  from  nature ;  and 
80  we  speak  of  this  or  that  soil,  as  adapted  hy  nature  to  certain  kinds 
of  production.  But  as  we  learn  in  agriculture  to  make  the  soil,  so 
we  may  change  the  temperament,  or  at  least  modify  it. 

A  step  farther  back,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mann  !  You  are  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  common  school,  but  have  you  leanied  the  sub- 
soiling  1  Who  will  write  a  good  work  upon  infant  education  ]  We 
do  not  mean  a  book  about  cordfols  and  anodynes,  to  stop  babies 
from  crying,  while  mamma  goes  to  the  theatre  or  a  party.  We  do 
not  mean  a  book  to  teach  parents  how  to  neglect  their  children  in 
the  safest  way,  but  a  book  which  shall  deal  with  the  sprouting  mind, 
the  tendril  shoots  of  infancy,  and  show  how  to  train  them;  what 
trellis-work  to  build ;  what  shape  and  form  to  give  it ;  that  the  tender 
plant  shall  not  snap  for  want  of  support,  or  draggle  on  the  cold 
ground  among  the  rank  weeds. 

We  make  a  solemn  resolution  then,  on  this  New- Year's  day,  to 
give  more  heed  to  our  young  children ;  to  look  to  them  to  do  a  work 
for  our  country  which  no  one  but  God  can  do  through  theni ;  to 
abolish  slavery ;  to  dam  up  the  tides  of  intemperance;  to  speak  peace, 
and  turn  the  swords  into  ploughshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  We  look  to  the  children  to  do  these  great  works,  by  a  bless- 
ing from  Heaven  on  their  infant  heads.  Take  then  your  children  in 
your  arms,  ye  American  mothers,  and  carry  them  to  the  altars,  and 
there  devote  them  to  these  great  objects ;  not  to  swear  perpetual 
hatred  to  your  foes,  but  to  know  that  principle  of  love  which  is  the 
lever  that  moves  the  world. 


THB       DIVINE      BOUNTY. 


'a»K     AMD    TX     BKAX.!.    RSCX1TB.' 


Ob  !  why,  my  fainting  soiil,  despair ! 

That  Bounty  which  hath  pour'd 
Unnnmbered  m^roiea  o'er  my  life 

With  endleas  good  ie  atored : 
When  Ueaainga  cease,  their  Sonroe  divine 

Oh !  let  me  stiil  implore, 
Lett  littie  I  receive,  becaqae 

I  fiul  to  aak  finrmore. 
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WOMANS      TRUE      GLORY. 


»T    A    Maw    cowrBtnoTOK. 


I  AM  no  more  a  child ;  the  days  are  gone, 
The  lovely  days,  which  distance  brightens  now, 

When  fondness  clustered  roand  my  being's  dawn, 
And  read  the  future  on  my  smoother  brow. 

And  shielded  me  from  harm,  I  knew  and  recked  not  bow. 


None  stand  between  me  and  the  cold,  cold  world ! 

I  Ve  launched  me  out  upon  a  treacherous  sea, 
Beside  the  one  I  loye,  and  closely  fiirled 

Our  tittle  span  of  snowy  sail  must  be, 
To  meet  the  bitter  blasts  of  rude  advenity. 


He  whom  I  loye  stands  ever  at  the  helm, 
Erect  and  firm,  far  looking  to  descry        i 

If  mountain  wave  be  rolling  on  to  whelm 
Our  fragile  bark,  where  softly  cradled  lie 

His  dearest  ones,  this  little  boy  and  I. 


So  when  the  skies  are  Une,  the  w^er  calm, 
We  gently  sail,  beneath  his  watchful  care, 

DeUghted  with  the  breeze  that  breathes  like  balm, 
And  toyeth  with  the  soft  and  curling  hair 

Around  thy  brow,  my  darling  bold  and  fair ! 


Bnt  when  the  storm  arises,  and  the  spray 
Of  this  most  vexed  and  billowy  sea  of  life 

Filleth  the  air,  I  may  not  turn  away. 

And  hide  me  fh>m  the  fury  and  the  strife. 

For  I  am  standing  forth,  a  Mother  and  a  Wife  ! 


And  I  most  fold  my  baby  to  my  breast. 
And  shelter  him  as  others  sheltered  me ; 

And  at  my  husband^s  side  unshaken  rest, 
To  bear  our  lot,  whate'er  that  lot  may  be. 

With  patient  hope  and  high  serenity. 


Such  is  a  woman's  duty ;  and  her  aim 

Should  be  to  find  in  this  her  joy  and  pride. 
She  may  not  ask  the  uncertain  breath  of  Fame 

To  scatter  her  poor  deeds  afar  and  wide ; 
A  queen  within  the  circle  of  her  home, 
There  let  her  reign,  and  never  with  to  roam ! 
9mhmrgk,  ^•«.,  1846. 
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WIDOWS: 

en      RANDOM     TBOaOHTS     OK     HUMAN      NATURE      IN      GENERAL. 
-  Wdt  ataoald  I  make  a  raao  my  traatr<-  Watt* 


If  there  is  one  class  of  beings  placed  in  a  more  enviable  position 
than  another,  it  is  that  of  widows  ! 

'  But  are  you  serious  V 

How  literal !  Yes,  sufficiently  serious.  There  is  nothing  so  try- 
ing to  an  imajginative  temperament  as  to  be  asked  in  the  midst  of 
Your  highest  flights  if  you  are  serious.  I  am  not  upon  oath,  recol- 
lect ;  and  take  notice,  if  I  am  to  be  so  uncourteously  interrupted  in 
every  step  of  my  progress,  I  know  not  what  I  may  be  left  to  say. 
I  conceive  that  I  have  a  right  to  utter  my  sentiments  freely,  and  I 
intend  to  exercise  it ;  for  I  am  a  sort  of  female  Logan,  owing  alle- 
giance to  no  one,  and  not  sunk  to  the  earth  by  the  over-present  con- 
sciousness that  one  imprudent  word  or  act  may  compromise  the 
peace  and  reputation  of  another.  Yes,  I  avow  it  boldly  and  un- 
nesitatingly,  that  I  am  a  spinster  by  compulsion  ;  and  viewing  my- 
self as  an  injured,  a  highly  injured  individual,  am  not  to  be  censured 
if  I  •  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war !' 

There  toas  a  time  when  my  bosom  was  susceptible  of  the  '  soft 
impeachment,'  and  tenderness  and  pity  would  not  have  permitted 
even  the  shadow  of  a  frown.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  was 
good  as  ever  I  was  ;  but  years  and  disappointments  have  done  their 
work ;  for  no  son  of  Adam  has  ever  come  to  me,  and  with  a  sort 
of  '  hang-dog'  look,  besought  me  to  '  crown  his  passion.'  What  I 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  useless  to  specu- 
late ;  what  I  am,  is  but  too  evident.  Let  the  guilt  rest  where  it  be- 
longs. If  any  therefore,  by  a  sense  of  ill-desert,  and  careless  if  by 
implication  I  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  one  part  of  the  human  family, 
1  again  distinctly  affirm,  that  if  one  class  of  beings  are  more  privi- 
leged than  another,  it  is  that  of  widows.  Not  that  I  would  speak 
of  the  process  by  which  they  become  so  as  either  pleasant  or  desira- 
ble, or  that  I  would  recommend  any  steps  to  produce  such  a  result. 
Certainly  not,  for  there  is  danger  attending  it ;  danger  that  it  may 
not  succeed,  and  infinite  danger  if  it  does.  It  would  therefore  be 
far  better  could  we  be  born  widows ;  but  since  that  cannot  be,  we 
must  view  matters  as  they  are,  and  take  things  as  they  come. 

In  speaking  of  this  favored  class,  I  would  observe  that  I  refer  not 
to  poor  tearful  creatures  sinking  utider  the  weight  of  a  '  numerous 
small  family'  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  boarding-house,  but  to 
young,  sprightly  relicts,  with  handsome  persons  and  handsome  for- 
tunes. Why,  just  think  of  it  I  Escaped  from  the  reproach  of  spin- 
Btership,  entitled  to  all  the  respect  which  matrimony  can  confer,  and 
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yet  free ;  free  to  say  what  they  please,  do  what  they  please,  and 
buy  what  they  please.     Can  any  thing  be  wanting  1 

There  is  a  vast  deal  said  and  written  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
female  bosom,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  yield  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  sterner  sex.  Love,  lave,  love  is  supposed  to  have 
the  entire  possession  of  their  hearts ;  but  I  say  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  this  same  reproach  of  celibacy  leads  more  wo- 
men to  assume  the  chains  of  wedlock  than  all  other  circumstances 
beside.  Other  things  doubtless  have  their  influence.  Credulity, 
'thy  name  is  woman!'  Living  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  and 
sharing  with  others  an  affection  strong  but  always  tranquil,  our 
whole  soul  is  in  tears  as  we  listen  to  those  words  of  passion  which 
men  know  so  well  how  to  utter,  and  which  women  are  so  ready  to 
believe.  Oh  !  these  are  woman's  triumphs  !  Look  at  man  when 
he  has  attained  the  summit  of  earthly  greatness.  Can  his  situation 
compare  in  sublimity  with  that  of  the  woman  ho  loves,  when  he  lays 
all  his  honors  at  her  feet,  and  tells  her  they  are  worthless  and  less 
than  worthless  unless  she  will  share  them  !  But  in  dwelling  on  my 
sex*s  triumphs  I  forget  my  individual  wrongs ;  and  with  additional 
ferocity  I  return  to  the  Nero-like  feeling,  *  Would  that  all  the  lords 
of  the  creation  could  bo  resolved  into  one  great  hand,  that  so  I  might 
refuse  it !' 

But  my  subject  is  widows.  Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  one. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Alice  Derville  to  lose  her  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  with  an  infant  brother  to  be  consigned  to  the  care  of 
a  maternal  uncle,  who  though  he  was  of  a  peaceful  and  enduring 
spirit  himself,  had  a  wife  with  a  nose  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  a 
temper  conformable.  But  before  we  place  them  in  their  future 
home,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  hints  respecting  their  new 
relations.  Mr.  Benson's  lot  was  a  common  one.  He  had  narrow 
means,  but  it  had  been  compensated  by  other  blessings  in  the  shape 
of — boys.  He  had  borne  up  without  flinching  till  he  could  enume- 
rate seven  olive-branches  round  his  table  ;  but  when  the  astounding 
fact  was  forwarded  to  him  that  two  more  links  were  added  to  the 
family  chain,  he  yielded  for  a  moment  to  an  acerbity  of  feeling  and 
intemperance  of  expression  equally  unwonted  and  effective.  In 
vain  did  his  friends  hint  to  him  '  of  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ;*  in 
vain  did  his  spiritual  adviser  endeavor  to  excite  his  pride  by  naming 
him  the  successful  rival  of  the  ancient  patriarchs ;  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  uncertain  or  by  abstract  considerations.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  sources  of  disquiet  from  without.  A  childless  individual 
had  given  utterance  to  the  sentiment,  that  '  as  but  a  given  number 
could  be  annually  added  to  the  human  family,  if  certain  selfish  ones 
monopolized  two,  others  must  go  without  them !'  This  piece  of 
logic  malevolence  was  not  slow  in  bringing  to  his  ears ;  and  although 
anxious  to  repair  his  error,  he  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  uncon- 
scious innocents  upon  the  spot;  yet  it  was  indignantly  rejected,  and 
it  needed  but  this  last  drop  to  fill  his  cup  to  overflowing. 

It  was  while  staggering,  as  it  were,  under  this  back -load  of  mor- 
tality, that  this  fresh  consignment  of  youthful  relatives  reached  him : 
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and  though  the  cry  •  Pour  on,  I  will  endure  !'  burst  from  his  meek 
lips,  yet  burdened  as  he  was,  it  might  well  be  feared  that  he  would 
be  fairly  prostrated.  G-entle  hope  and  patient  endurance  could  do 
much;  still,  as  is  conclusively  urged  m  the  fervent  language  of 
poetry, 

*  A  man'*  ■  DMii,  And  A  can  *•  a  can, 
And  DO  man  can  do  more  than  ha  can;' 

but  as  he  looked  on  the  faces  of  the  orphans,  and  thought  of  his  so- 
lemn engagement  to  provide  for  them  as  his  own,  (no  very  magnifi- 
cent promise,)  he  nerved  himself  to  the  task,  and  redoubled  his 
exertions.  His  stronger,  if  not  better  half,  participated  little  with 
him  in  these  emotions.  Neither  the  beauty  of  Alicd,  and  a  sweet- 
ness of  temper  never  surpassed,  had  any  permanent  effect  upon 
her  feelings ;  and  the  poor  orphan's  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
performance  of  distasteful  tasks,  or  in  the  midst  of  turbulence  and 
confusion.  It  was  no  slight  addition  to  her  misfortunes  that  she  re- 
tained vivid  recollections  of  a  quiet  and  elegant  home,  where  affec- 
tion, not  riot,  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  and  where  there 
was  ever  a  kind  hana  to  soothe  her  infant  sorrows ;  but  there  was 
one  bright  spot  in  her  life.  In  looking  upon  her  brother  Charles, 
and  in  sympathizing  with  his  sanguine  aspirations,  she  forgot  her 
own  misery,  and  their  years  rolled  away  and  brought  her  to  the 
confines  of  womanhood. 

Determined  no  longer  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  the 
most  indigestible,  it  is  said,  of  all  mortal  compounds,  Alice  resolved 
to  gain  a  subsistence  by  her  own  exertions ;  and  a  school  was  with 
difficulty  obtained.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  prate  of  the  delight  of 
teaching  *  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  but  we  veiy  much  doubt 
whether  any  one  ever  truly  loved  this  species  of  archery.  Alice's 
experience  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  others.  She  had  no 
cherub  children,  of  beauty  so  transcendent  and  tempers  so  angelic 
that  she  was  tortured  with  the  apprehension  that  they  were  *  too 
good  to  live.'  No ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  clustered  round  her 
table  were  no  fancy  children,  but  substantial  flesh  and  blood,  daubed 
with  molasses-candy,  and  redolent  of  bread-and-butter.  Poor  Alice ! 
she  was  unfitted  for  her  task.  She  loathed  the  tedious  routine,  the 
drawling  tone,  the  little  dirty  hands  ;  (ah  !  would  they  ever  be  fit  to 
be  offered  or  solicited  in  marriage  ?)  the  dull  intellect.  Her  soul 
died  within  her  at  the  distressing  announcements  of  '  pinching'  and 
'  punching,'  and  all  the  thousand  painful  casualties  so  constantly 
occurring  in  the  'flowery  paths  of  knowledge  ;'  and  above  all,  she 
deprecated  in  herself  that  school-ma'am  look  and  school-ma'am 
tone  ;  and  wearied  and  disheartened  with  her  lot,  her  health  sank 
under  it. 

It  was  while  recovering  from  the  tedious  illness  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  that  an  incident  occurred  of  deep  and  general  interest  in 
the  village.  A  childless  widower  had  come  to  pass  the  winter 
months  with  a  married  sister ;  and  report  had  not  failed  to  add  that 
he  was  the  possessor  of  unbounded  wealth.  Fraternal  affection 
was  the  ostensible  cause  of  this  visit  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  but  Malice 
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had  whispered  that  it  was  for  the  removal  of  a  genteel  malady, 
called  in  common  parlance  '  the  gout ;'  and  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  in  possession  that  he  might  fairly  be  said  to  own  it ;  and  when 
others  had  it,  they  had  borrowed  it. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Lipttot  in  public  was  not  highly  im- 
posing. He  was  short  and  thick-set,  and  his  countenance  was  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  red  woollen  comforter. 
His  outer  garment  reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  left  nothing 
visible  but  a  pair  of  large  worsted  socks,  which  as  they  ambled 
slowly  and  gingerly  along,  gave  plausibility  to  the  report  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  He  had  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  though 
he  carried  it  in  rather  a  degagee  style  in  level  places,  yet  the  con- 
clusion forced  itself  irresistibly  upon  the  mind  that  it  was  employed 
as  much  for  service  as  for  show. 

Never  had  Mrs.  Simmons  been  so  popular  1  What  throngs  of 
visitors,  and  what  urgent  entreaties  that  her  guest  should  be  '  socia- 
ble !'  But  the  good  lady  had  her  own  plans,  and  the  first  bright 
morning  saw  her  and  her  brother  ipoving  slowly  over  to  see  the 
Bensons.  Nor  had  Mrs.  Benson  ever  appeared  so  engaging.  Her 
usual  vinegar  aspect  was  softened  down  to  a  little  pleasant  lemon- 
ade, an  agreeable  acid  just  thrown  in  to  temper  the  cloying  sweet- 
ness ;  and  '  dear  Alice'  was  called ;  and  one  glance  did  its  work, 
for  from  that  hour  the  socks  walked  regularly  in  the  same  direction, 
and  always  stopped  in  for  a  rest  at  the  Bensons.  And  then  his 
tastes  were  w  simple,  so  easily  satisfied  I  None  of  your  foreign 
nick-nacks,  your  olives,  your  sardines,  for  him  ;  nothing  but  the 
simple  produce  of  the  orchard  for  his  money !  Ah  !  Mrs.  Benson, 
control  your  feelings ! 

Things  began  to  look  rather  suspicious  touching  their  visitor ;  and 
though  poor  dear  Mr.  Benson  insisted  that  his  cupidity  was  excited 
by  a  certain  comer-lot  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  in  treaty  for  it,  hisymore  discriminating  partner  saw 
all  how  it  was,  as  round  as  a  ring.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  reveal  his  feelings,  and  the  result  showed  the 
correctness  of  her  conclusions.  In  language  characteristic,  and 
without  circumlocution,  he  intimated  his  admiration  of  her  niece 
and  his  wish  to  instal  her  as  future  mistress  of  his  establishment 
But  Mrs.  Benson  was  too  good  a  diplomatist  to  yield  at  the  outset. 
She  felt  her  power,  and  made  the  most  searching  inquiries  ;  but  he 
answered  without  flinching,  and  up  to  the  mark.  In  the  matter  of 
age,  he  called  himself  fifty ;  but  when  he  hastily  added  the  saving 
clause  that  he  was  worth  twice  as  many  thousands  as  he  had  years, 
her  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not  reached  the  grand  climacteric. 
She  enlarged  upon  the  beauty  of  Alice  and  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  her  sldmirers,  and  so  worked  upon  his  fears  that  in  the 
generosity  of  his  heart  he  offered  to  settle  upon  her  half  his  for- 
tune. This  was  the  point  to  which  she  had  been  constantly  aim- 
ing ;  and  bidding  him  on  his  departure  be  of  good  courage,  sought 
the  presence  of  her  niece. 

If  the  offer  of  Mr.  Lintot  was  made  without  any  great  outlay  of 
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Be^ntiment,  it  lost  none  of  its  directness  in  passing  through  the  lips 
of  his  agent ;  and  hard  must  have  been  the  heart  that  could  have 
witnessed  without  emotion  the  cold  shudder  and  compressed  lips 
of  Alice  as  she  listened  to  her  relative.  Indifferent  to  the  pain  she 
caused,  so  she  but  gained  her  point,  she  urged  her  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  in  the  most  unqn alined  terms  ;  and  as  she  saw  the  agita- 
tion of  her  victim,  hesitated  not  to  intimate  that  if  she  wilfully  threw 
away  ease  and  independence,  she  should  consider  herself  absolved 
from  farther  care  of  her ;  and  that  henceforth  Charles,  in  despite 
of  his  delicate  health,  must  earn  his  bread  as  an  artisan. 

Alice  had  listened  with  a  tearless  eye  and  bursting  heart ;  but 
when  she  thought  of  this  darling  brother,  with  all  his  noble  aspira- 
tions and  high  imaginings,  chained  to  the  work-shop,  her  resolve 
was  shaken,  and  bitter  thoughts  flashed  wildly  through  her  brain. 
What  should  she  do  1  There  it  stood,  and  it  met  her  at  every  turn : 
school-keeping,  matrimoni/f  or  starvation  f  The  first  she  had  tried, 
and  the  other  two  could  scarcely  be  worse.  To  whom  could  she 
go  1  Alas !  there  were  none  in  the  wide,  wide  world  to  aid  her ; 
and  bewildered  and  perplexed,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
she  so  far  listened  to  the  importunities  of  her  aunt  as  to  consent  to 
see  the  sister  of  her  wooer. 

This  interview  was  far  less  painful  than  the  preceding  one.  Mrs. 
Simmons  dwelt  with  all  a  sister's  pride  upon  the  many  noble  and 
ingenuous  traits  of  her  brother's  character ;  his  unbounded  liberal- 
ity, his  goodness  of  temper,  (not  a  word  of  his  malady  ;)  and  though 
she  touched  lightly  and  with  a  woman's  tact  upon  the  disparity  of 
their  years,  yet  it  was  so  shaded  and  mingled  in  with  the  advantages 
that  she  could  bestow  upon  her  youthful" brother,  that  Alice  was 
persuaded  into  a  tacit  acquiescence.  But  it  was  not  without  a 
conflict.  "  It  was  true  she  was  *  fancy-free,'  for  no  serious  prefer- 
ence had  ever  been  awakened  in  her  bosom  ;  still  there  had  been 
a  bright  dream  of  some  young  and  gifted  spirit,  upon  whom  she 
would  gladly  lavish  the  rich  treasure  of  her  affections.  And  this 
she  must  forego ;  and  not  daring  to  trust  herself  with  her  own 
thoughts,  she  prepared  to  meet  her  wealthy  suitor. 

The  evening  set  in  cold  and  stormy  on  which  Mr.  Lintot  was  to 
hear  his  sentence  from  her  own  lips.  Like  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced, she  had  often  sought  her  mirror ;  but  it  was  only  to  see  if 
her  tell-tale  eyes  too  plainly  revealed  the  tumult  within.  By  a  libe- 
ral distribution  of  threats  and  promises,  the  more  noisy  members 
of  the  family  were  constrained  to  a  temporary  absence  ;  and  it  was 
a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Benson  when  she  found  every  thing  in 
train  and  her  guest  fairly  seated  at  her  own  hearth-stone.  Twice 
was  Alice  called  before  she  answered  to  the  summons ;  and  well 
was  it  that  the  failing  vision  of  Mr.  Lintot  spared  him  the  start 
which  his  appearance  occasioned.  It  could  not  be  said  even  by  the 
most  lenient  to  be  particularly  engaging.  Fearful  of  making  a 
change  in  his  mortal  habiliments  on  such  an  inclement  night,  he 
had  turned  out  in  his  usual  pepper-and-salt  toggery ;  and  as  he  sat, 
his  giant  limbs  affectionately  crossing  each  other,  it  was  suggestive 
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of  any  thin?  but  youthful  grace  and  lightness.  Wistfully  had  he 
surveyed  his  pedal  extremities,  and  fain  would  he  have  endued 
them  in  more  fitting  guise  ;  but  human  suffering  was  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with,  and  with  a  sigh  he  plunged  them  into  their  usual  roomy 
receptacles.  Above  them  lay  the  rolls  of  a  pied  yam  stocking,  as 
if  they  had  slipped  from  their  moorings  to  secure  a  good  look-out 
on  an  occasion  so  tenderly  interesting  to  their  wearer.  That  this 
last-named  habiliment  is  highly  recessary  for  propriety,  not  to  say 
comfort,  far  be  it  irom  me  to  deny ;  still  it  is  not  poetic,  and  I  would 
defy  the  most  sentimental  to  *  invest,'  as  one  may  say,  a  real  blue 
yarn-stocking^  and  retain  any  very  romantic  associations  connected 
with  the  owner.  But  a  truce  with  such  untimeous  remarks,  so  little 
in  unison  with  the  scene  ;  but  I  dare  proceed  no  farther  with  the  in- 
terview, for  ignorant  as  I  am  of  such  affairs,  and  brimful  of  envy,  I 
might  unwittingly  shock  the  feelings  of  the  amiable  reader. 

The  report  is  soon  rife  in  the  laud  that  the  portionless  orphan  has 
secured  the  hand  of  the  rich  widower,  coupled  with  the  epithets  of 
selfishness  and  successful  artifice.  Let  us  enter  her  little  chamber. 
Does  that  look  like  triumph  and  gratified  ambition,  as  with  clasped 
hands  and  blanched  cheek  she  surveys  her  wedding  paraphernalia  ? 
And  the  bridal  hour  arrived  ;  and  pale  and  fair  as  a  young  Diana, 
sh^was  placed  by  the  side  of  her  venerable  betrothed  ;  and  though 
the  hand  that  rested  in  his  was  of  the  hue  and  feeling  of  marble,  the 
fitting  words  were  spoken  and  the  sacrifice  completed. 

A  distinguished  writer,  whose  works,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  are  now  seldom  looked  into,  very  truly  remarks  : 
*'  There  is  nothing  so  interesting  as  an  old  man,  unless  it  may  be  a 
young  oneJ  Doubtless  our  heroine  found  it  so ;  and  never  was 
there  a  more  devoted  or  forbearing  partner.  She  listened  with  ex- 
emplary patience  and  fortitude  to  his  '  twice-told  tales,'  never  know- 
ingly  trod  on  his  gouty  extremities,  (/  would,  and  have  driven  the 
disease  to  a  more  central  position  ;)  and  never,  never  once  jogged 
his  elbow  as,  standing  braced  up  and  Colossus-like  before  the  glass, 
he  was  engaged  in  that  most  delicate  and  ticklish  operation  of 
shaving.  A  modem  writer,  in  descanting  upon  the  pleasures  of 
courtship  and  wooing,  intimates  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  lady  to  '  play  with  the  tangles  of  her  lover's  hair !'  If  such  a 
custom  is  prevalent,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  being  a  spinster ;  but  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  in  reflecting  upon  the  crops  of  the  sex  in 
general,  the  temptation  does  not  strike  me  as  one  that  with  ordinary 
strength  of  mind  could  not  be  resisted  ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  If 
it  M  a  privilege,  Alice  had  it  in  perfection ;  for  it  was  her  daily  task 
to  cue  up  the  sparse  silver  locks  of  her  liege  lord,  and  fasten  them 
upon  his  crown  with  a  comb ;  and  though  occasionally  his  face  lost 
some  of  its  placidity  while  under  her  hands,  and  the  startling  inter- 
jection, *  By  George  !'  was  wrung  from  his  reluctant  lips,  yet  we 
trust  that  *  the  recording  angel  who  flew  up  to  heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,'  dealt  as  kindly  by  him  as  he  did  by  *  My  Uncle  Toby,' 
when  similarly  overtaken. 

But  these  pious  duties  were  of  short  duration ;  for  not  all  the  as- 
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siduities  of  a  nurse  so  tender  and  true  could  long  ward  off  the  fatal 
blow.  His  old  complaint  (every  body  has  some  '  old  complaint,') 
returned  with  redoubled  violence ;  and  though  medical  talent  and 
skill  were  earnestly  invoked,  it  was  all  vain. 

And  now  behold  her  a  young  and  blooming  widow,  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  the  '  observed  of  all  observers.'  She  was  no  longer  that 
unhappy  creature,  a  neglected  female.  Proposals  of  marriage  came 
in  every  form,  from  the  plain  man  of  business,  who  unequivocally 
expressed  his  willingness  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  her  affairs, 
to  the  refined  and  elegant  scholar,  who  in  more  fitting  language 
'  indicated  his  views ;'  and  surprised  and  grieved  at  her  contumacy, 
wept  salt,  salt  tears  because  he  could  not  finger  her  property.  If 
the  father  of  a  family  had  sustained  a  touching  bereavement  it  was 
foolish  to  lament  it,  for  here  was  one  younger  and  fairer,  who  would 
doubtless  r^oice  at  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  the  maternal  du- 
ties. And  K>r  the  young  and  gentle  youth,  unable  '  to  meet  his  lia- 
bilities,' and  unwilling  to  labor,  here  was  a  resource  !  Walk  up, 
gentlemen — walk  up  ! 

But  gracefully  and  firmly  she  declined  them  all.  Not  that  she 
had  any  objection  to  man  in  the  abstract ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
thought  him  a  most  useful  and  respectable  part  of  the  human 
family,  and  wished  him  well ;  but  she  was  sufficient  of  herself  ^br 
herself,,  and  would  fain  be  lefb  in  quiet. 

And  she  was  happy  ;  happy  in  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  her 
own  will,  and  in  the  unfettered  power  of  doing  good.  Endowed 
with  an  ample  fortune,  and  unincumbered  with  the  ordinary  cares  of 
her  sex,  it  was  her  delight  to  gather  about  her  all  that  is  elegant  and 
refined  in  life,  and  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Thus  occupied  iu  the  active  duties  of  lite,  and  filled  with  good- 
will to  her  follow  beings,  she  felt  no  loneliness  of  heart,  and  had 
little  sympathy  with  unreal  troubles.  Nor  was  she  without  a  le- 
gitimate object  of  interest ;  for  in  the  training  and  education  of  her 
youthful  brother  she  found  a  never-failing  solace.  And  well  did  he 
repay  it ;  for  though  years  brought  to  him,  as  to  others,  other  ties 
and  pursuits,  yet  the  sacrifices  and  affection  of  a  sister  so  devoted 
were  never  forgotten. 

My  tale  is  finished  and  my  case  made  out.  From  it  may  be 
learned  that  happiness  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  wedded,  but 
that  a  woman  may  be  reasonably  happy  veithout  possessing  that  in- 
estimable treasure — a  husband. 


TO     THE     MAN     OP     THE      WORLD. 

AW     XPIORAU. 

If  y<ni  are  wise,jnst  ose  your  friend 

£ike  a  ci^rar,  I  say ; 
Suck  him  as  long  as  you  can  draw, 

Then  throw  the  wretch  away ! 
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J^. 


STORM-SONG. 


Would  thoa  wert  near  me,  Ella  \ 
The  night  is  grand  and  gloomy,  no  stare  are  m  the  sky^ 
But  the  giant  storm  is  passing,  in  might  and  majesty  ; 
No  pale  moonlight  beams  through  the  night,  bat  the  giant  storm  is  theroy 
And  his  black  steed's  mane  is  dripping  rain,  as  he  paws  the  upper  air ; 
And  all  his  train  are  dripiMng  rain  that  follow  through  the  air : 
Would  thou  wert  near ! 


Would  thou  Wert  near  me,  Ella  ! 
The  tall  oaks  bendmg  stately,  accept  the  gauntlet  cast ; 
The  shock  is  past ;  imd  naked  all  they  stand  before  the  blast ! 
Their  helms  and  greaves  of  autumn  leaves  around  disjointed  lie, 
And  heard  are  groans  and  bitter  moans,  with  the  victor  storm's  rude  cry ; 
And  naught  but  groans  and  bitter  moans  are  heard  with  the  storm's  rude  cry ; 
Would  thou  wert  near ! 


Would  thou  wert  near  me,  Ella  ! 
In  gazing  from  my  casement  into  the  wild  black  night, 
By  the  fitful  and  uncertain  gleam  of  my  dim  chambar  light, 
I  hear  wild  voices  near  me,  as  of  demons  in  the  air. 
And  there  I  see  each  naked  tree,  float  round  me  every  where ; 
But  dimly  see  the  forest  tree  upsurging  every  where : 
Would  thou  wert  near ! 


Would  thou  wert  near  me^  Ella  ! 
'TIS  like  the  angry  ocean  contending  with  the  storms ; 
I  hear  the  thundering  billows,  I  see  their  mighty  forms ; 
With  rudest  shocks  upon  the  rocks  tbey  dash  in  fierce  array. 
And  I  hear  the  toll  of  fog-bells  roll,  that  warn  from  far  away ; 
The  moomfrd  knell  which  the  fog-bells  tell  of  the  breaken  far  away » 
Would  thou  wart  near  \ 


Would  thou  wert  near  me,  Ella  1 
For  Life  is  such  a  tempest,  as  giant-like  and  drear. 
Of  ever-changing  passions  which  strive  against  us  here ; 
Of  doubts  and  tears,  and  trembling  fean,  that  bow  the  proud  heart  low  \ 
Oft  the  beacon-light  is  dimmed  by  night ;  we  see  not  where  we  go ; 
The  guiding  lamp,  quenched  by  the  damp  of  storms  that  loond  ns  flow ; 
Would  thou  wert  near  I 


Would  thou  wert  near  me,  Ella  ! 
Then  thou  should'st  tell  me  sweetly  of  gentle  love  and  ruth/ 
And  of  the  magic  needle,  that  ever  points  at  truth  ; 
Of  the  beacon-Tight  that  bums  by  night  with  never  lessened  ray. 
Fog-bells  that  roU  to  the  stonn-toMed  soul  their  warning  fi&r  away  \ 
Of  beU-aotes  clear  that  whisper  near  of  the  fafeaken  fiar  away : 

Would  thou  wert  near !  « 
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THE    LATE    JUDGE    HITCHCOCK. 

A.    SKfcTca   or   THJC   viwa  xut>    caARAcraa  ojr   tkb  z.a.tk    pxiMotPAX.    ov  tbk  xaz.b    law-scboo^ 


BT     OMS    WHO     KMBW     UtV. 


pROBABLV  there  is  no  study  whicli  makes  so  permanent  and  deep 
impressions  on  the  memory*  and  feelings  as. the  life  of  a  great  man. 
It  IS  almost  impossible  for  one  who  reads  books  to  rid  himself  of  a 
spirit  which  haunts  him,  urging  him  to  profitable  action  or  merely 
bewildering  his  fancy,  in  the  shape  of  some  departed  hero.  The 
form  with  which  youthful  ambition  invests  its  ideal  object  of  pursuit 
is  not  so  often  an  original  creation  of  the  imagination,  a  compound 
of  such  and  such  virtues,  the  victor  in  such  and  such  struggles,  or 
the  receiver  of  such  and  such  particular  honors  ;  as  it  is  a  breathing 
image  of  some  great  or  good  man  who  has  lived  in  another  age  or 
adorns  our  own. 

•  I  would  like  to  be  a  Washington,  a  Napoleon,  an  Addison,  a 
Franklin,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Washington  Irving,  a  Robert  Peel, 
a  Macaulay,'  is  a  wish  often  felt  by  youth,  if  rarely  expressed.  And 
when  in  the  study  of  biography,  the  young  man  learns  how  great- 
ness has  been  in  nearly  every  instance  the  result  of  a  ^elf-making 
energy^  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  and  the  wish  which  it  inspires  are 
in  the  highest  degree  profitable.  Seldom  have  men  found  distinc- 
tion by  following  luxurious  paths,  or  when  wafted  along  by  the 
Eephyr-like  breath  of  powerful  friendship  and  patronage.  Those 
seenl  to  have  succeeded  best  who  have  felt  their  way  to  be  paved 
with  difficulties,  and  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  almost  chivalrous, 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  war  of  circumstances,  and  disputed 
every  inch  of  their  march  to  fame.  When  we  contemplate  the 
career  of  such  men,  our  prayer  ceases  to  be  for  showers  of  extra- 
neous advantages,  for  the  bolstering  care  of  friends,  for  wealth, 
(which  pays  the  toll  on  the  turnpike  to  distinction,  but  cannot  set  our 
limbs  in  motion,)  or  for  the  good  fortune  of  being  horn  to  station. 
We  supplicate  rather  in  our  silent  hearts  with  some  such  petition 
as  this :  '  Let  my  lot,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven,  be  cast  among  the 
rugged  scenes  of  life  ;  let  me  pant  and  sweat  in  the  race  of  my  am- 
bition, and  step  painfully  over  a  rocky  road ;  let  me  be  compelled 
to  acquire  my  means,  before  I  commence  to  win  my  end  ;  but  give 
me  the  unconquerable  will,  contempt  of  ease,  self-reliance,  the  grasp 
of  restless  energy  which  never  stops  to  congratulate  itself  on  its 
former  progress,  or  to  fall  asleep  in  order  to  dream  out  the  gorgeous 
future.  Give  me  cloud  and  storm^  and  the  strength  to  bear  them  ; 
danger  and  difficulty,  and  the  courage  to  meet  them  like  a  man.' 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice  was  one  of  those  individuals, 
whose  cai'eer  in  life  awakens  in  the  mind  of  him  who  studies  it  a 
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desire  for  independent  success.     He  built  his  own  fortune  with  his 
own  materials. 

Samuel  Johnson  Hitchcock  was  born  at  Bethlehem  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  month  of  February,  of  the  year  1786.  His 
father  was  a  man  in  humble  circumstances,  and  was  one  of  the  suf* 
ferers  in  the  American  Revolution.  Having  a  large  family,  he 
needed  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  his  oldest  child,  in  carrying  on 
the  business  by  which  the  family  was  supported.  His  father  profes- 
sionally plied  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  at  the  hand-loom,  in  his  own 
poor  cottage,  and  the  son  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  same  trade. 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  birth-place  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  township, 
where  the  incitements  to  study  were  few,  and  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  vei-y  limited.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  industry,  and  imbued  with  a  love  of  knowledge.  His  father, 
being  a  very  poor  roan,  could  not  afibrd  the  expense  of  furnishing 
him  a  light  to  read  by  in  the  evening  as  late  as  he  sometimes  desired. 
After  plying  the  shuttle  through  the  day,  to  gain  a  subsistence  for  the 
family,  he  is  said  to  have  been  accustomed  to  seat  himself  in  front 
of  the  fire-place  with  book  in  hand,  and  there  gratify  his  insatiable 
love  of  knowledge  in  studying  out  the  words  and  sentences  by  the 
dim  and  flickering  light  afforded  by  the  dying  embers.  Thus  did 
young  Hitchcock  continue,  weaving  by  day  and  studying  by  night 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  early  age,  owing  to  his 
proficiency  in  the  branches  of  a  common  English  education,  and  to 
his  maturity  and  manliness  of  character,  his  services  were  sought  as 
the  instructor  of  a  common  school  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
He  took  charge  of  the  school  during  the  winter,  but  with  the  return 
.of  summer  his  assistance  was  again  needed  in  the  support  of  his 
father's  family.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  *  going  to  college  ;**  accordingly  he  commenced  the  preparatory 
course  of  study,  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Azel 
Backus,  first  President  of  Hamilton  College.  The  Rev.  John 
PiERPONT,  who  was  at  that  time  living  with  Dr.  Backus  as  an  assis- 
tant instructor  in  preparing  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  for  col- 
lege, in  a  letter  to  the  writer  states,  that  *  Johnson'  used  to  work  at 
his  father's  trade  while  not  actually  engaged  upon  his  books,  and 
by  this  toil  at  the  hand-loom,  without  any  other  aid  from  his  father 
than  the  use  of  his  loom,  and  that  perhaps  rather  grudgingly  given, 
as  the  parent  thought  this  *  going  to  college*  was  Snot  the  thing  that . 
it  had  been  cracked  up  to  be,*  he  contributed  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  his  preparatory  studies.  *  In  these  I  occasionally  hoard  him 
in  his  recitations.  He  was  studious,  laboriously  so  ;  and  exceedingly 
thorough  in  his  lessons ;  showing  a  disposition  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  his  subject.  I  saw  that  he  had  the  determination  and  the  ability 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar,  and  my  augury  was,  that  the 
web  of  his  life,  if  protracted,  would  be  woven  after  a  very  different 
pattern  toward  the  end  of  the  piece,  from  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ninpr.' 

Thus  did  he  continue  to  labor  and  study  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  at  which  period  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
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in  Yale  College.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  an  industrious  young 
man,  burning  with  such  noble  aspirations  as  glowed  in  his  bosom,  was 
diligent  and  persevering  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  college. 
'  I  well  remember,'  says  one  of  his  classmates, '  the  first  recitation  of 
my  division  during  our  Sophomore  year.  At  my  right  hand  sat  a  new- 
comer, in  a  plain  rustic  garb,  with  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  ap« 
pearance  except  a  manly  countenance,  bespeaking  at  once  honesty, 
perseverance  and  intelligence.  His  very  first  recitation  indicated 
that  he  would  take  a  high  stand  as  a  scholar,  and  made  the  candi- 
dates for  intellectual'  superiority  feel  that  in  him  they  would  find  a 
generous  competitor.'  He  was  known  as  the  most  diligent  student 
in  college ;  and  considering  the  course  of  study  as  wisely  marked 
out  by  the  proper  authority,  and  admirably  adapted  to  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties,  he  was  faithful,  to  a  pro- 
verb, in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  assigned  him.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  accurate  and  successful  investigation,  for  his  methodi- 
cal habits,  for  his  good  judgment,  for  his  keen  sagacity,  for  his 
eenerous  regard  for  his  fellow-students,  and  for  bis  respectful  de- 
rerence  to  his  superiors  in  age  and  learning.  By  his  wise  course  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him;  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  receive  praise 
without  being  grudged,  who  could  be  honored  without  being  envied, 
and  who  could  regard  himself  with  proper  self-respect  without 
indulging  self-conceit.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  left  col- 
lege without  an  enemy.  He  graduated  in  this  year  1809,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  being  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  aee. 
His  valedictory  oration,  '  On  the  Wisdom  of  Aiming  at  High  Attam- 
ments,'  was  an  able  defence  of  the  maxims  that  *  What  man  hat 
done,  man  can  do,'  and  that  '  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,'  which  were  practically  demonstrated  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  his  own  life. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  HrrcHcocK  found  it  necessary  to  seek  some 
employment  which  would  enable  him  to  procure  the  means  to  liqui- 
date the  debts  he  had  incurred  while  in  college.  He  accordingly 
took  the  charge  of  a  flourishing  Academy  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  faithful  and  successful.  He  spent  his  time, 
while  not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  school,  as  is  stated  in  his  pri- 
vate journal,  'm  treasuring  up  a  store  of  knowledge,  which  he 
trusted  would  one  day  crown  his  hopes  with  as  full  success  as  the 
imperfection  of  our  natures  and  of  our  world  would  allow.'  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable  ;  and  it  was  his  '  fervent  prayer 
that  he  might  daily  make  valuable  acquisitions.'  None  but  a  hard 
student  would  have  penned  the  following  sentence,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  his  journal :  '  Indeed  the  scholar's  life  is  a  calm  and  sober 
existence  ;  he  fights  no  battles ;  lays  waste  no  fields,  but  those  of  pa- 
per; experiences  no  '  hair-breadth 'scapes ;'  sheds  more  ink  than 
blood ;  reads  more  than  he  thinks ;  thinks  more  than  he  speaks, 
speaks  more  than  he  writes,  and  does,  in  the  farmer's  sense  of  the 
word,  about  nothing  at  all.' 

He  continued  to  give  instruction  in  the  Academy  at  Fairfield  two 
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yean,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  accepted  a  tutoiBhip  in 
Yale  College,  while  in  this  office,  he  exhibited  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree those  generous,  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  superior  intellec- 
tual abilitiA,  which  were  so  happily  developed  in  his  subsequent 
life,  and  which  secured  for  him  a  name  that  posterity  will  not '  wil- 
lingly let  die.'  His  thorough  scholarship,  his  sound  logic,  his  pleas- 
ing manner  of  impartinff  instruction,  his  comprehensive  views,  his 
refined  taste,  his  elevated  integrity,  his  extreme  modesty,  and  his 
kind  and  conciliating  manners,  are  remembered  with  affection  by 
many  still  living.  It  was  his  principle  to  encaurtige  his  pupils ;  and 
if  it  was  necessary  to  administer  reproof,  he  never  flinchea  from  the 
task ;  but  he  had  thq^rare  and  happy  faculty  of  doing  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  offender  feel  that  it  was  prompted  by  disin- 
terested kindness,  and  that  it  was  even  a  favor  to  him.  Instruct- 
ors of  the  present  day  would  do  well  to  remember  and  practice  up- 
on this  same  principle.  He  filled  the  office  of  tutor  four  years,  and 
retired,  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Gruardtans  and  Faculty 
of  the  College,  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  students,  and  the 
respect  and  best  wishes  of  all  who  knew  him. 

During  his  tutorship,  having  chosen  the  legal  profession  as  the 
employment  of  his  life,  by  devoting  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  much 
of  his  time  as  was  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  laborious  and 
faithful  instructor,  he  prepared  himself  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  his  profession  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1815, 
he  settled  himself  in  New- Haven  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He  was 
then  nearly  thirty  years  old.  Of  the  variety  of  his  attainments  and 
his  extraordinary  qualifications  for  the  labors  of  the  profession  of 
his  choice,  we  shall  speak  in  another  place.  Suffice  it  for  the  pre- 
sent to  say,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
exhibited  such  decided  proofs  of  his  superiority  in  the  extent,  va- 
riety and  accuracy  of  legal  knowledge,  and  also  in  the  happy  faculty 
of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others,  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  Yale  law-school  as  an  associate  instructor  with  Mr.  Seth  P. 
Staplss,  its  founder.  His  connection  with  the  law-school  continued 
until  his  death.  For  several  years  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New-Haven,  and  consented  to  serve  for  a  short  time  as  judge  of 
the  county  court  for  the  county  of  New-Haven.  He  was  also  judge 
of  the  city  court  one  or  two  years  ;  and  if  he  had  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  he  would 
have  received  the  office  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  But  he  de- 
clined being  a  candidate  for  this  honor,  because  he  deemed  its  ac- 
ceptance incompatible  with  other  and  more  imperative  duties.  He 
received  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  Hartford  and 
New-Haven  rail-road  company.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and 
firmest  friends  of  this  enterprise,  and  next  to  his  law-school,  he 
cherished  its  prosperity.  Probably  this  flourishing  corporation  is 
indebted  to  no  individual  for  its  present  standing  so  much  as  to 
Judge  Hitchcock. 

He  entertained  the  highest  views  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  his  profession,  and  instead  of  entering  the  arena  of  public  life, 
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preferred  his  situation  in  the  law-school,  where  he  might  impart  to 
others  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Staples  nrom  the 
law-school,  Judge  HrrcHCOCK  became  its  principal,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  was  given  and  sustained  almost  entirely  by  him. 
It  was  ever;an  object  of  his  deep  solicitude.  He  delighted  to  in- 
struct his  successive  classes  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  principles 
of  that  science  which  he  understood  and  loved  so  well ;  and  had 
reason  to  anticipate  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  his  quiet  employ- 
ment. But  the  Disposer  of  all  things  determined  otherwise.  In 
the  summer  of  1845  he  was  attacked  by  the  typhus  fever.  But 
little  alarm  however  for  his  safety  was  felt  until  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  The  progress  of  the  slow  and  insidious  disease  was  such 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  his  approaching  end.  After  an  illness 
of  three  weeks,  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
breathing  his  last  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  aged  fifty-nine" 
years  and  seven  months.  '  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust!' 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  one  whose  existence  was 
consecrated  to  high  and  noble  ends,  and  whose  memory  will  ever 
remain  dear  to  his  native  State,  and  whose  example  and  lessons 
have  left  a  shining  track  in  the  success  of  those  whose  ambition 
they  have  nerved  and  whose  minds  they  have  stored.  The  termi- 
nation of  a  useful  life  always  strikes  us  with  a  shock,  as  if  it  were 
not  to  be  expected.  We  act  as  if  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  lament 
bitterly  over  the  void  made  by  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  The  death 
of  this  distinguished  citizen  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  community 
of  which  he  had  long  been  the  ornament  and  tlie  pride.  His  life 
was  a  public  blessing,  his  death  a  public  calamity.  He  needs  no 
eulogy,  except  the  simple  narrative  of  his  life ;  and  that  is  above 
all  eulogy. 

The  chief  value  of  a  memoir,  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  once 
observed,  '  consists  in  the  development  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
son described.'  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  the  striking 
traits  of  Judge  Hitchcock's  mind  and  character,  which  will 
be  better  developed  by  considering  him  in  the  various  spheres 
of  life  in  which  he  moved.  The  most  characteristic  features  of 
his  mind  were  logical  penetration,  perspicuity  and  strength.  It 
was  solid  rather  than  brilliant ;  acute  in  comparing  rather  than  fer- 
tile in  invention ;  close  rather  than  rapid  in  thinking ;  sagacious 
rather  than  quick  ;  searching  rather  than  eager ;  steady  and  firm  ; 
comprehensive  and  cautious ;  patient  in  inquiry,  clear  in  conception, 
and  exact  and  forcible  in  reasoning.  His  power  of  intense  ana  pro- 
tracted application,  a  quality  so  essential  to  the  scholar,  for  success 
and  eminence,  was  indeed  wondeHul.  Another  very  prominent 
trait  of  his  mind  was  his  power  of  analyzing  an  intricate  question, 
sifting  it  of  its  unimportant  ingredients,  arranging  its  essential  points 
in  a  close,  logical  order,  developing  them  with  an  irresistible  force, 
and  fortifying  the  conclusions  with  an  impregnable  rampart  of  rea- 
son. This  was  the  basis  from  which  his  mind  derived  its  masterly 
strength  and  activity.     It  threaded  the  mazes  of  sophiatry,  and 
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seized  upon  truth  almost  by  intuition.  His  arguments  partook  of 
the  nature  of  mathematical  demonstration,  in  respect  to  their  cer«- 
tainty  and  palpable  conclusiveness.  This  trait  preeminently  fitted 
bim  to  master  the  perplexing  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions  involved 
in  the  soience  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  It  is  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  leeal  turn  of  his  mind,  to  represent  its  features  without  por- 
traying his  character  as  a  Jurist*  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  at  once 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  Lawyer. 

He  was  well  prepared,  by  the  thorough  course  of  discipline  and 
preparation  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  to  shine  in  any  situa*- 
tion  whatever.  But  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  were  not  his 
chief  recommendation.  He  was  a  man  of  perfect  integrity.  By 
integri^  we  mean  not  only  that  principle  which  prevents  the  prac- 
tice of  fraud  in  the  common  business  of  life,  but  also  that  deeper  ' 
and  more  vital  principle  which  extends  to  all  matters  above  the 
reach  of  the  law,  and  comprehends  not  only  every  thing  which  is 
known  to  be  injurious  to  Uie  rights  of  others,  but  also  uiat  which 
may  chance  to  be  injurious,  and  impels  its  possessor  to  render  unto 
every  man  bis  due.  A  religious  regard  for  justice  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  the  master-spring  of  all  his  actions.  And  while  he 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  discharge  every  known  duty  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  his  power  to  unravel  abstruse  questions,  to  de*- 
duce  important  principles  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  materials  ; 
his  progressive  expansion  of  the  train  of  argument,  fortifying  itself 
at  every  step  by  a  series  of  incontrovertible  positions ;  and  his 
ability  to  detect  the  slightest  weakness  in  the  argument  of  his  oppo- 
nent, combined  with  his  great  fairness,  made  him  at  once  an  illus- 
trious ornament  and  a  formidable  antagonist  at  the  bar.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  meteoric  brilliancy,  unnatural  display  and  spasmo- 
dic energy  which  are  apt  to  set  the  rabble  agog ;  he  used  no  poetical 
imagery  or  rhetorical  flourishes  in  painting  the  passions,  and  rousing 
them  into  action.  Without  being  deficient  in  imagination,  he  rarely 
drew  upon  it  for  aid  in  making  an  argument.  His  object  was  not 
to  astonish,  not  to  captivate,  not  to  excite  the  feelings  of  men,  but 
by  stating  some  admitted  premise,  by  severe  logical  reasoning,  and 
by  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  advocating, 
to  convince  their  judgment.  He  was  a  matter-of-fact,  comraon-sense 
advocate.  Possessing  a  feeling  of  confidence,  amounting  almost  to 
enthusiasm,  in  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted,  and  conscious  of  his 
power  to  render  that  truth  apparent  to  others,  he  was  a  bold,  ear- 
nest and  impressive  speaker.  If  eloquence  consists  in  commanding 
the  attention,  or  in  persuading  and  convincing  the  understanding 
of  men,  he  was  truly  eloquent.  He  persuaded  without  resorting 
to  the  arts  of  persuasion ;  he  convinced  without  soliciting  convic- 
tion. At  the  bar,  his  personal  appearance  was  commanding  and 
dignified ;  his  conduct  conciliatory  and  respectful ;  his  arguments 
were  lucid,  strong  and  exact ;  his  style  simple  and  chaste ;  his  lan- 
ffuaee  plain,  but  well  selected  and  pointed,  his  enunciation  slow, 
distinct  and  musical;  and  his  manner  fervent.  These  qualities, 
added  to  his  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  his  client,  gave  a 
charm  and  a  force  to  his  speeches  which  chained  the  attention  and 
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commanded  the  assent  of  his  hearers.  One  needed  only  to  see  him 
to  know  that  he  was  a  roan  of  great  abilities.  His  countenance  was 
peculiarly  striking,  and  yet  did  not  indicate  the  precise  cast  of  his 
mind ;  his  features  relaxed  into  a  repose  which  but  partially  be* 
trayed  the  power  of  his  intellect,  or  the  sublimity  of  his  reasoning. 
Yet  one  might  read  in  his  face  evidences  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  some* 
times  lost  in  day-dreams,  sometimes  absorbed  in  studying  out  the 
most  abstruse  questions  of  the  law ;  but  when  aroused,  his  features 
assumed  a  n/ew  aspect,  and  every  muscle  spoke.  He  scorned  the 
dirty  tricks  of  those  who  dis^ce  the  law  by  •  stealing  the  livery  of 
Heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  m,'  and  by  attempting  to  '  convert  the 
profession  of  the  advocate  into  a  mere  school  of  refined  knavery.' 
To  attempt  to  mislead  a  jury  or  brow-beat  a  judge,  was  in  his  opi- 
nion surrendering  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  bar.  It 
was  his  rule  never  to  encourage  a  groundless  suit  or  a  groundless 
defence.  In  integrity  of  character ;  in  fidelity  to  his  clients  and  to 
his  conscience ;  in  the  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  manners ;  in  his 
respectful  deportment  to  the  Court,  his  professional  brethren,  the 
jury,  and  to  the  witnesses  ;  in  short,  in  every  particular  his  was  an 
excellent  model  for  young  counsellors,  and  one  which  they  would 
do  well  to  strive  to  imitate  ;  and  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
equal  the  great  original,  still  they  may  drink  from  the  same  foun- 
tains from  which  he  drank,  and,  like  the  little  Julus  by  the  side  of 
his  father  ^neas,  they  may  tread  the  same  path  that  he  trod,  though 
it  be  '  nonpastibus  aquisJ 

Such  was  the  reputation,  and  such  the  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Hitchcock  brought  with  him  to  the  bench.  He  discharged  his  da- 
ties  as  judge  with  increasing  reputation  and  dignity.  Few  men 
exhibited  more  fairness,  or  showed  more  thought,  more  caution, 
more  research  and  legal  knowledge  in  their  decisions  than  he  did. 
Few  men  possessed  higher  qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  for 
the  judicial  bench  than  he  did.  Fewer  men  have  lefl  in  their  judi- 
cial career  deeper  traces  of  wisdom,  honesty,  impartiality  and  jus- 
tice. His  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  guided  by  experience 
and  enriched  by  a  scrutinizing  investigation  of  principles;  hie 
honesty  was  a  deep,  vital  principle,  pervading  the  whole  man ;  bis 
impartiality  and  his  love  of  justice  were  a  part  of  his  nature.  He 
was  a  learned  judge  ;  but  his  learning  did  not  consist  merely  in  a 
knowledge  of  books  and  precedents.  He  read  not  only  to  learn, 
but  also  to  digest  and  to  master.  He  was  *  wise  above  that  which 
is  written.'  He  relied  not  wholly  on  the  decisions  of  other  judges, 
nor  did  he  indulge  the  desire  to  overrule  their  opinions,  and  fashion 
the  law  to  his  own  private  views.  He  was  actuated  by  a  higher 
and  nobler  principle  of  action ;  he  was  actuated  by  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  follow  out  its  precepts  in  good  faith  and  simplicity.  There 
was  in  his  mind  an  almost  intuitive  perception  o£  abstract  right  and 
justice,  and  the  best  mode  of  administering  them  in  the  exigencies 
of  any  particular  case.  He  had  the  rare  power  to  grasp  a  cause, 
and  develope  its  merits  and  demerits  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  pro- 
posed.   In  his  charges  to  the  jury  he  was  exact  and  full,  and  dis- 
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posed  of  the  questions  of  law  under  consideration  freely  and  fear- 
lessly. In  short,  as  a  judge,  he  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom  and 
accuracy ;  for  his  dignified  deportment ;  (his  deportment  was  dig- 
nified without  partaking  of  that  owlish  gravity  with  which  gentle- 
men of  the  bench  are  sometimes  afflicted;)  for  his  firmness  in  pre- 
serving order  in  the  court-room,  and  maintaining  the  rights  ot  the 
bench  without  giving  offence  ;  and  for  his  happy  faculty  of  despatch- 
ing business  rapidly  without  being  in  a  hurry.  In  his  judicial  capa- 
city, too,  he  was  a  proper  model  for  emulation  and  ambition  —  ele- 
vated, solid,  pure. 

As  a  Teachsr  of  law,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was 
without  a  superior.  Being  deeply  sensible  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  legal  learning  in  the  United  States,  he  brought  the  ener- 
gies of  his  early  manhood  to  the  law-school,  of  which  he  was  the 
most  ardent  friend  and  supporter,  and  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  his  well-known  and  ac- 
knowledged eminence  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession ;  to 
bis  unrivalled  attainments  in  the  various  departments  of  legal 
science ;  to  his  long  experience  in  giving  instruction  ;  to  his  talents, 
judgment  and  skill  in  teaching,  the  law-school  owes  a  large  share 
of  its  present  reputation.  His  instruction  was  severe,  thorough  and 
profound.  It  compelled  the  student  to  think ;  it  aroused,  disciplined, 
and  strengthened  the  mind,  while  it  brought  with  it  the  conscious 
rewards  of  labor.  In  his  oral  instructions  he  expounded  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  with  felicity,  being  clear  in  his  statements,  striking 
in  his  illustrations,  and  forcible  in  his  expositions.  Entertaining  the 
highest  views  of  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  the  law,  he  en- 
deavored to  impress  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  the  station  for  which  they  were  fit- 
ting themselves.  To  impress  upon  them,  by  precept  and  by  exam- 
ple, the  beauty  of  a  virtuous  life ;  to  show  that  professional  triumphs 
are  useless  unless  honorably  obtained ;  to  show  that  to  be  a  great 
lawyer  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  man ;  to  inculcate  respect  for 
the  law  and  its  constituted  authorities ;  to  unfold  the  principles  of 
his  fevorite  sdence ;  to  hold  up  a  high  standard  of  professional  vir-' 
tue  and  morality ;  to  animate  liis  pupils  with  zeal  in  their  country's 
welfare  ;  to  do  this,  was  an  object  sufficient  to  engage  his  attention 
and  fill  the  measure  of  his  life.  He  would  have  his  pupils  imbued 
with  sound  principles  of  law,  with  exalted  views  of  the  utility  of 
their  profession  and  of  the  responsibility  of  their  offices  as  ministers 
of  the  temple  of  justice^  with  a  realizing  sense  of  their  duty  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  to  society,  and  to  God.  He  held  in  utter  con- 
tempt and  denounced  the  conduct  of  men  who  practice  law  as  a 
tiade,  and  not  as  a  science ;  men 

— —  *  that  can  ipeak 
To  every  cute,  end  thiaf  •  mere  contreriee, 
Till  they  are  hoarse  afain,  yet  all  be  law.' 

He  would  not  however  have  a  lawyer  withhold  his  assistance 
from  the  accused,  but  at  the  same  time  be  would  not  have  him  pre- 
sume for  a  moment  that  conducting  an  appeal  at  law  was  his  only 
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duty ;  he  would  have  him  remember  that  he  is  a  citizen.  In  short, 
he  would  have  the  lawyer  scorn  to  do  any  nlean  thing ;  he  would 
have  him  virtuous,  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  unsullied  honor, 
of  spotless  reputation,  of  high  and  noble  aspirations,  of  enlightened 
benevolence  and  pure  patriotism  ;  he  would  have  him  a  minister  of 
justice,  a  peace-maker.  He  would  have  him  feel  that  be  is  responsi- 
ble not  only  to  his  client  but  also  to  his  own  conscience,  to  the  court 
and  the  cause  of  justice,  and  that  it  is  impious  to  pervert  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  in  order  to  aid  in  the  triumphs  ot  injustice.  His 
intercourse  with  his  pupils  was  always  of  the  most  friendly  character, 
and  he  inspired  those  who  approached  him  with  something  of  his 
own  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  With  melancholy  plea- 
sure do  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  instructions  re- 
member his  kindness,  his  words  of  encouragement,  and  his  untiring 
patience  in  listening  to  the  inquiries  and  solving  the  difficulties  of 
the  young  student.  They  always  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  consider  it  one  of  their  greatest  privileges  that 
they  were  permitted  to  learn  from  him  lessons  of  wisciom  ;  lessons 

*  PKKrBCT  and  mach  to  be  desired,  end  fivisf  Joy  with  riehea« 
Which  DUifBDce  loveth  to  gather,  mod  hang  round  the  neck  of  Memorj ; 
ThoMfht  cererully  teiuleth,ln  the  kindly  fafden  of  the  heeit.' 

A  Student  of  his  writes  us  as  follows :  '  As  you  well  know,  Judge 
Hitchcock's  lectures  were  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous.  He 
had  a  system  and  a  course,  from  which  he  did  not  materially  deviate 
during  successive  years.  But  he  preferred  to  trust  to  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  to  suggest  the  form  of  expression  in  which  he 
should  convey  his  instructions.  This  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  a  maxim  of  his  own,  that  a  good  lawyer  should  trust  to  his  head 
rather  than  to  his  note-book.  His  most  remarkable  qualification  as  an 
instructor  was  one  which  the  peculiar  discipline  of  a  well-educated 
lawyer  is  apt  to  produce  —  perspicuity.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
dullest  student  on  the  benches  ever  failed  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  Professor  meant.  I  never  knew  an  explanation  asked  of 
a  point  which  he  had  once  elucidated.  He  was  full  of  illustration, 
new  and  old ;  and  I  even  recollect  one  day,  when  although  he  was 
suffering  from  an  agonizing  tooth-ache,  he  kept  the  class  in  a  humor 
very  nearly  approaching  to  merriment  by  a  succession  of  witty  cor- 
ruscations.  He  was  always  lost  in  his  subject,  and  bodily  pain 
never  probably  impeded  his  mental  activity..  His  various  and  ocev- 
rate  knowledge  —  I  never  knew  his  equal  in  the  latter  respect ;  what 
he  knew,  he  knew^br  certain  —  qualified  him  to  make  law  lectures 
exceedingly  entertaining.  In  the  treasures  of  history,  which  are 
intertwined  so  thoroughly  with  legal  knowledge,  he  was  absolutely 
rich,  and  there  was  no  subject  upon  which  he  was  more  earnest  than 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  historical  learning  to  a  sound  lawyer. 
'  While  lecturing,  his  eyes  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  table  before 
him,  and  rarely  turned  toward  his  students.  Occasionally  however, 
an  ingenious  inquiry  from  some  one  of  them  would  induce  him  to 
raise  for  a  moment  as  lustrous  a  pair  of  expressive  black  orbe  as 
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ever  adorned  a  human  face.  He  was  approachable  in  his  office  at 
all  tiroes ;  and  although  hi^  studious  ana  thoughtful  air  often  led 
one  to  fear  interrupting  him,  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  allowed  one 
to  suppose  him  interrupted.  I  have  spoken  of  his  wit.  It  was  as 
keen  as  a  sword.  His  humorous  remarks  were  always  dry,  and 
never  uttered  toith  an  air.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  sometimes  to 
tell,  with  "such  exceeding  gravity  and  such  truthfulness  of  manner 
were  his  '  flings'  made,  whether  he  intended  a  mere  barren  state- 
ment of  a  fact  or  a  most  delicate  stroke  of  wit.  He  was  admirably 
versed  in  the  political  history  of  our  country,  and  was  probably  as 
competent  to  give  a  history  of  American  law  as  any  person  in  our 
country.  I  once  heard  him  state  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  a 
pecuniary  object  of  any  moment  for  him  to  continue  the  law- 
Bchool.' 

Though  not  a  strenuous  partisan  in  politics  he  was  an  old-fashioned 
federalist,  and  a  fit  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  the  school  of  the 
patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  days  of  Washington.  He  regarded  • 
the  union  of  the  States  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberty.  An  inflexi- 
ble advocate  of  republican  institutions,  he  was  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Constitution,  and  had  confidence  in  its  redeeming  power  to  allay  the 
perturbations  of  party  spirit.  He  was  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  words. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  we 
not  to  speak  of  his  Christian  character.  .'  Of  his  religious  character 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  like  his  character  in  other  respects,  retiring. 
In  his  religious  aflections  and  emotions,  as  in  all  the  affections  and 
emotions  of  his  nature,  he  depended  very  little  upon  sympathy  with 
others ;  and  he  sometimes  may  have  seemed  to  repel  such  sympathy 
rather  than  to  seek  it.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  religious 
character  was,  that  notwithstanding  his  retired  and  almost  unsocial 
habits,  he  never  shrunk  from  what  he  recognized  as  duty.  Show 
him  any  way  in  which  he  could  do  good,  without  interfering  with 
some  duty  already  clearly  incumbent,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
undertake  the  service.  It  was  near  the  close  of  his  career  as  tutor 
in  college,  that  he  became  a  Christian ;  during  '  the  revival  of  1815.' 
Soon  aner  that  period  he  united  with  the  Centre  church,  and  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  when  first  a  Sabbath  school 
was  attempted  in  New-Haven.  He  gave  instruction  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  for  several  years,  to  a  large  class  of  young  men,  who 
counted  their  membership  in  his  Bible-class  one  of  their  highest 
privileges.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  a 
deacon  in  his  church,  which  he  held  until  his  death.'* 

His  uniform  and  steadfast  adherence  t&  Christian  truth,  the  even 
tenor  of  his  exemplary  life,  his  ])rofound  and  extensive  scriptural 
and  theological  knowledge,  combined  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
spread  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  gave  him  a  standing  and  an 
influence  in  the  church,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  a  secular  profession.     Though  a  sincere  and  hearty  Con- 

*  Faoii  Dr.  Baoon'i  DiacQurM  at  the  ftmenl  of  Jadge  Hitchcock, 
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gregationalist,  he  was  free  from  all  bigotry  and  Darrow-mindedness. 
His  standard  in  religious  matters,  as  in  every  thing  else,  was  high 
and  severe.  There  was  a  beauty  in  his  daily  walk  which  all  lovM. 
The  same  consistency  and  conscientious  adherence  to  what  he  pro- 
fessed characterized  him  in  every  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  moved. 
He  was  fixed  in  his  principles,  and  neither  honor  nor  emolument 
could  move  him.  Not  that  he  was  without  ambition ;  he  had  ambi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  a  sanctified,  Christian  ambition ;  ambition  for  wis- 
dom, and  not  for  power,  that  he  might  receive  its  ordinary  rewards 
and  attract  the  public  gaze.  His  was  a  higher  aim  and  a  more  en- 
during object 

But  afiter  all,  interesting  as  it  is  to  contemplate  such  an  one  in  his 
public  functions,  it  is  as  a  man  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Hitchcock 
best  will  most  delight  to  contemplate  him.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
great  men  whose  greatness  was  not  diminished  in  the  estimate  of 
diose  who  approached  him.  The  virtues  of  his  private  character 
endeared  him  to  those  who  saw  him  in  the  retired  scenes  of  life,  and 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  A  natural  reserve  and  diffi- 
dence, which  accompanied  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  conveyed  to 
the  casual  observer  an  idea  of  sternness,  and  occasioned  the  un- 
merited imputation,  among  those  who  knew  him  not,  of  pride.  His 
retiring  and  modest  habits  might  have  seemed  at  first  to  some  to  be 
indicative  of  an  unfeeling  heart,  having  but  little  love  for  the  social 
scenes  and  pleasures  of  life.  But  nothmg  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  He  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  ofien  indulged  in  playful 
humor  and  familiar  conversation  with  his  friends.  He  was  a  man 
of  extreme  sensibility ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  his 
professional  duties,  prevented  him  from  mingling  to  any  great  extent 
in  general  society.  The  impression  of  austerity  or  coldness  was 
always  removed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  He  was 
warm  in  his  friendships ;  he  was  hospitable,  unobtrusive,  frank,  kind, 
affectionate  ;  a  charitable  benefactor  to  the  poor ;  possessed  of  gene- 
rosity without  affectation,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  a  model ;  a 
union  of  virtues  which  fancy  may  portray  but  which  is  rarely  met 
with  in  real  life. 

Such  then  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Judge  Hitch- 
cock. In  them  we  find  much  that  commands  our  respect,  much  that 
excites  our  admiration,  much  that  engages  our  affection.  Few  men 
have  lefl  a  character  of  such  untarnished  virtue.  Such  men  are  not 
the  gift  of  every  age.  They  appear  only  at  distant  intervals.  They 
are  beings  of  a  superior  order,  sent  into  the  world  to  enlighten  and 
elevate  die  human  race.  His  example  should  not  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  after  recounting  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  rough  realties  with  which  Judge  Hitchcock  had  to  grapple 
in  early  life,  and  alluding  to  the  eminence  to  which  he  slowly  but 
steadily  ascended,  proceeds:  'This  I  know  is  exceedingly  jejune, 
but  I  think  that  these  facts  are  instructive  and  encouraging,  especially 
to  the  young.  They  show  not  only  that  obstacles  to  one's  progress 
and  destination  in  life  may  be  overcome  by  a  determined  will,  but 
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also  how  tbey  may  be  overcome.  '  Johnson  Hitchcock,'  while 
thumping  and  sweating  away  at  the  band-loom,  driving  the  shuttle 
and  tramping  upon  the  treadles  thereof,  although  in  some  of  his 
dreams  be  might  have  created  a  *  chateau  in  Spain'  big  enough  to 
hold  him  as  a  village  lawyer,  or  peradventure  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
somewhere  among  his  native  "hills  ;  hardly  dreamed,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  of  ever  sitting  on  a  judicial  bench  in  New-Haven,  or  of  read- 
ing lectures  on  law  as  professor  in  Yale  College.  Yet  it  was  at 
that  loom  that  the  brightest  part  of  .his  destiny  was  woven : 

'  What  streams,  wh«t  floods  soever  athwart  htm  MI, 
Who  crotsad  tb«  Ruhiam^  would  croM  thorn  all.* 

Whatever  obstacles  might  interpose  in  his  progress  afterward,  he 
who  had  fitted  himself  for  college  by  toiling  at  his  father's  hand- 
loom,iu  a  mean  crazy  old  cottage  situated  on  Carmel  Hill,  the  highest 
of  the  range  of  highlands,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Bethlehem,  would  fit  himself  for  any  thing.'  The  eminent  talents,  the 
untiring  industry,  the  exalted  virtues,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  the  fervent  piety  of  this  truly  *  great  and  good  man'  have  won 
for  him  a  name  as  imperishable  as  his  own  deeds,  and  a  garland  of 
glory  which  shall  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  world  grows 
older. 

Our  country  mourns  the  departure  of  one  of  its  worthies :  Con- 
necticut laments  the  loss  of  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments,  and  her 
tribunals  a  distinguished  judge ;  the  Yale  Law  School  its  chief  pil- 
lar and  head  ;  the  community  a  liberal  supporter  of  every  enterprise 
for  the  public  good ;  the  friends  of  the  mstitution  with  which  he 
was  connected  grieve  over  the  absence  of  a  most  valuable  member, 
a  votary  of  science  and  letters ;  the  Church  of  Christ  weeps  over 
the  extinction  of  a  burning  and  shining  light,  that  spread  its  genial 
rays  far  and  wide  ;  bereaved  relatives  bewail  the  death  of  a  tender 
husband  and  an  affectionate  father ;  afflicted  friends  bemoan  the 
death  of  one  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  wanting  to  a  friend ; 
in  short,  all  are  deeply  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  bereavement  by  the 
removal  of  so  much  excellence  from  earth  : 

'TnoutAiTDt  bewail  a  hero,  and  a  nation  moarneth  for  iu  kiof. 
But  the  whole  universe  beoiooaeth  the  loss  of  a  man  of  prayer.' 

Yet  we  mourn  not  for  him,  but  for  our  country  and  for  ourselves. 
He  is  gone  ;  but  our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain. 

tkm-Bavtu,  iOamm.) 
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rnou  '  RBTUrs  o»   th«  road." 


Ir  ftiithleBs  in  wedlock,  in  gallantry  gro«, 

Without  honor  to  gnard,  or  reserve  to  rettrain, 
What  have  they  a  husband  can  mourn  aa  a  loss? 
What  have  they  a  lover  can  prim  as  a  gain? 
VOL.  xm.  4 
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w  I  N  T   1  B. 

Goiri  mn  the  long  bfigfat  sommer  day,  and  gone 
Aie  flowen  and  fruit»  the  green  leaYee  and  the  biida ; 
All  haye  departed !    WmTKm  reigne  rapremey 
Chilling  all  nature  by  hie  icy  touch. 
And  inexing  up  the  rery  sonl  of  life 
With  hii  fieroe  bieath. 

It  eeeme  hot  ■■  a  day 
Since  Snturo  wae  here,  with  eanehine  and  with  cloiady 
Tearful  but  imilin^:  Spring  !  beneath  wheee  atep 
The  violet  and  epring-beaaty  wake  to  life : 
Prc^etie  Spring!  telling  of  fotnredayi, 
When  hanreets  shall  reward  man's  hopefol  toil, 
And  Joy  ihall  reap  the  field  which  Faith  has  sown. 
Then  pame  the  glowing  Sumua,  whose  warm  breath 
Aroused  to  life  and  beauty  earth  and  air, 
Opened  the  swelling  buds,  and  called  to  light 
The  dancing  foliage  and  the  bloshin|r  flowen. 
Then  Autumn  came,  laden  with  choicest  fruitsb 
Yielding  to  industry  a  rich  reward. 
And  grnng  to  pale  Want  a  full  supply. 
At  her  approach  the  glaring  sun  restraim 
His  fiery  glances ;  and  the  graceful  clouds 
Fold  up  their  silyery  wings,  or  dowly  sail 
With  quiet  motion  through  the  hazy  sky : 
The  winds  are  hushed  to  rest,  or  only  siffh. 
With  fitful  breath,  their  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ; 
Hie  landscape  sleeps,  bathed  in  a  mellow  light ; 
And  the  green  vesture  of  the  solemn  woods 
Now  gains  new  tints,  now  glows  with  gorgeous  dyes, 
As  though  the  colors  of  heaven's  arclwig  bow, 
Leaving  the  donds,  had  come  to  deck  the  trees 
As  for  a  festival.    Alas !    This  glow 
Is  but  the  hectic  flush  foretelling  death: 
For  soon  this  scene  must  change ;  even  now,  behidd 
The  Ice-King  cometh !    From  the  frozen  North, 
Leavmff  bis  icy  throne,  he  marcheth  forth 
To  make  his  annual  and  dreaded  tour 
Throufffa  his  donuuna.    The  howling  wmds  pndaim 
His  swift  advance.    All  nature  owns  his  sway : 
The  threatening  clouds  no  longer  meh  to  tean, 
But,  gathering  around  his  mighty  form. 
Scatter  the  drifting  snow  and  rattling  hail : 
The  ancient  forests  reverently  stand 
Uncovered  in  his  presence :  the  moist  earth 
Hardens  beneath  bis  footsteps ;  and  the  streams. 
Obedient  to  his  voice,  Mop  in  Uieir  course. 
And  build  the  crystal  bridge  from  shore  to  shore. 

Heaven  be  praised !  this  will  not  last  forever : 
For  other  mtys  will  come ;  Spring  shall  retnin 
With  its  reviving  showers  and  genial  warmth : 
Earth  <  m  not  dead  but  sleepeth.'  In  due  time 
She  shall  awake,  and  break  these  icy  cbain% 
And  cast  aside  this  snowy  winding-sheet. 
And  look  once  more  up  to  the  smiling  sky. 
And  bkxMn  again  in  primal  beauty. 
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vmOV  ABA*  AIAAW  OUAM,  TO    SaTS    ASaiCAB    SX.   XAJX.   OBXBV    BBOBBTABT   OV    tSB    OKABBB   AT   OAXBO. 

Makriaoes  are  contracted  in  this  country  while  the  parties  are 
▼ery  young.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  a  maiden  may  re- 
ceive a  lover  and  be  married.  This  period  of  life  corresponds  with 
the  age  when  females  may  marry  at  Cairo,  which  is  at  twelve  or 
thirteen ;  for  the  difference  of  climate  renders  our  youth  more  pre- 
cocious. The  manner  however  by  which  marriages  are  brought 
about  is  much  less  simple  than  with  us,  or  with  the  French,  both  of 
which  countries  might  serve  as  models  to  this  people,  notwithstand- 
ing they  imagine  they  have  improved  the  system  of  the  old  world, 
and  found  a  better  and  shorter  method  of  making  two  pereons 
happy. 

I  cannot,  as  you  know,  speak  fronoperBonal  knowledge,  but  I  h#ve 
learned  from  my  good  uncle  Aboo  Zeyd,  that  with  us  tne  usual  me- 
thod is  for  the  mother  of  the  youth  who  desires  to  obtain  a  wife  to 
address  herself  to  some  one  who  has  access  to  a  Hhareem,  such  as 
a  Delia'  leh,  or  female  broker,  who  is  admitted  to  sell  female  orna- 
ments ;  or  he  may  himself  employ  a  JBjU'heh,  or  female  match-maker, 
whose  regular  business  is  to  assist  men  in  such  cases.  She  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  mother  or  some  other  near  female  relation,  who 
after  visiting  several  Hhareems,  make  their  report,  wherein  the 
charms  or  riches  of  the  girl  are  set  forth.  When  a  young  female  is 
found  having  the  necessary  personal  qualifications,  the  proposal  is 
formally  made  and  the  matter  discussed.  During  the  settlement  of 
these  preliminaries  the  couple  most  interested  have  no  chance  of 
seeing  or  speaking  to  each  other,  and  the  bridegroom's  first  acquaint- 
ance with  his  bride  is  when  she  is  in  his  absolute  possession.  Now 
I  think  this  method  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it.  Each 
party  is  spared  the  pain  of  being  obliged  to  bear  many  personal 
caprices  of  the  other;  they  avoid  the  trouble  of  using  artificial 
means  of  winning  each  other's  affections,  and  escape  from  a  thou- 
sand perplexities  that  often  strew  thorns  in  the  path  of  love.  The 
ffirl,  now  become  a  woman,  goes  from  a  place  where  she  held  an 
inferior  station  to  become  mistress  of  a  lib  are  em.  Her  condition 
is  at  once  improved,  and  she  exhibits  a  new-bom  affection  by  deli- 
cate attention  to  her  husband's  comforts.  She  is  mindful  that  he  be 
well  supplied  with  coffee,  his  pipe  filled  when  he  requires  it,  and 
when  he  is  fatio^ued,  with  her  own  fair  hands  rubs  the  soles  of  his 
feet  with  the  HAagar-el-hhammam,  (foot-rasps.) 
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The  French  method  differs  from  ours  in  a  slight  degree,  yet  is 
equally  simple.  Here  too  it  is  the  mother  of  the  young  man  who  is 
the  principal  agent.  She  makes  known  her  wishes  to  the  priest, 
whose  duty  as  confessor  carries  him  to  female  seminaries,  hut  more 
commonly  addresses  herself  to  the  physician  of  the  establishment. 
In  the  course  of  his  visits,  near  the  close  of  the  classical  year,  he 
demands  of  the  head  instructress  which  of  her  pupils  is  to  come  out, 
what  are  her  personal  qualifications,  and  who  are  her  parents. 
When  his  report  is  made,  the  respective  parents  are  brought  toge- 
ther, provided  the  information  obtained  from  the  physician  is  so  far 
favorable  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  match  would  be  eli- 
gible as  to  rank,  fortune,  or  mutual  disposition.  This  last  is  not 
however  dwelt  upon  if  the  two  former  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
The  young  people  are  then  told  of  the  happiness  that  awaits  them, 
are  allowed  to  see  each  other,  but  invariably  in  the  presence  of  ihe 
parents  or  some  third  person,  a  near  relative  of  the  parties. 

The  forms  of  French  society  do  not  impose  much  restraint  upon 
the  actions  of  the  husband,  so  that  after  marriage,  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  the  choice  that  has  been  made  for  him,  he  is  not  cen- 
sured if  he  seek  elsewhere  the  domestic  enjoyment  he  fails  to  find 
at  home.  The  young  lady,  on  her  part,  being  brought  up  under  the 
strict  watch  of  her  parents  and  teachers,  has  passed  her  life  in  se- 
clusion, partaking  only  in  a  limited  degree  of  the  amusements  which 
charm  the  season  of  youth.  She  is  glad  to  be  married  on  almost 
any  terms,  for  when  she  becomes  a  wife  then  is  she  mistress  of  her 
own  actions ;  she  is  freed  from  her  thraldom,  and  provided  she  is 
discreet,  may  indulge  herself  in  a  thousand  freedoms,  which  she 
may  have  dreamed  of,  but  never  could  have  learned  from  books  or 
the  conversation  of  those  under  whose  care  she  was  placed. 

The  people  of  this  country  being  descended  from  the  English, 
have  preserved  almost  all  the  domestic  habits  of  their  ancestors. 
They  marry  and  give  in  marriage  much  after  the  same  manner,  with 
only  such  slight  variation  as  would  naturally  be  produced  by  the 
state  of  society  of  a  country  rising  from  a  simple  condition  to  one 
of  opulence  and  luxury.  The  frequent  domestic  and  public  re- 
unions which  I  have  already  mentioned  bring  the  young  oflen  into 
intercourse  with  each  other.  They  are  there  allowed  to  converse 
with  entire  freedom,  without  the  presence  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians; the  young  men  speak  without  reserve,  and  the  damsels, 
whose  natural  modesty  checks  the  full  flow  of  speech,  make  known 
their  thoughts  by  nods  or  smiles  or  frowns,  which  pass  current  as 
language,  being  as  well  understood. 

Afler  the  young  people  have  continued  this  commerce  a  certain 
length  of  time,  they  then  (to  use  the  language  of  the  country,)  ai-e 
smitten,  and  get  up  what  is  called  a  flirtation  ;  when  tired  of  this 
they  then  do  what  is  cMed  Jail  in  love.  The  two  first  operations  are 
very  simple ;  the  last  is  a  little  more  complicated.  It  is  performed 
by  each  of  the  parties  becoming  suddenly  very  reserved,  especially 
toward  each  other ;  and  this  is  greatest  when  the  infection  is  most 
deeply  seated.     When  they  meet,  instead  of  looking  at  each  other 
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in  the  face,  the  lady  casts  her  eyes  down,  while  the  gentleman  puts 
bis  right  hand  to  the  lefb  side  of  his  waistcoat  and  shows  his  teeth. 
The  motion  is  very  pretty  when  eracefully  done,  and  seldom  fails  of 
bringing  a  little  color  into  the  lady's  face.  After  this,  if  perchance 
(their  meetings  are  purely  accidental,)  they  meet  in  the  street,  the 
gentleman  walks  by  the  young  lady's  side,  being  scrupulous  not  to 
toucb  even  the  hem  of  her  garment,  much  less  her  person,  and  gene- 
rally talks  about  the  weather.  These  steps  being  taken,  which  are 
merely  preliminaries  to  a  crisis,  the  parties  are  heard  to  sigh  when- 
ever the  name  of  either  is  pronounced;  then  the  complaint  has 
reached  its  height,  and  the  friends  consider  it  necessary  to  appear 
and  take  charge  of  the  two  sufferers. 

The  lovers,  however,  for  fear  of  any  improper  interference,  make 
matters  secure  by  engaging  themselves  very  soon  after  the  sighing 
symptoms  show  themselves ;  so  that  when  the  friends  conoe  forth  to 
aid  by  their  counsel,  they  find  the  parties  have  got  the  start  and  have 
lightened  the  burden  that  pressed  upon  their  hearts  by  joining  hands 
and  vowing  to  live  and  die  together,  let  the  parents,  guardians  or 
friends  do  what  they  will  to  prevent.  After  this,  to  display  a  reve- 
rential respect  for  their  parents,  their  consent  is  asked  to  the  union. 
This  consent  is  seldom  or  never  i-efused  when  they  learn  what  has 
passed,  and  the  marriage  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  young  man  is 
in  a  condition  to  provide  for  a  family;  not  unfrequently  a  little 
sooner.  This  is  the  common  method  in  America  of  uniting  young 
people,  or  rather  of  permitting  them  to  act  as  their  inclinations  dic- 
tate ;  yet  this  very  regularity  creates  displeasure  with  those  of  a 
lively  disposition,  and  they  sometimes  complain  that  it  is  monotonous. 
Indeed  this  was  my  own  impression,  when  a  friend  described  to  me 
the  '  smiting,'  the  *  flirtation,'  and  the  '  falling  in  love'  operations,  and 
I  candidly  confess  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  victim  to  all  these  cere- 
monies. In  certain  cases  tbey  resort  to  an  expedient  to  avoid  all  this 
inconvenience,  and  it  is  &  singular  one.  It  is  to  get  up  a  quarrel 
between  the  lovers,  which  is  brought  about  by.  the  interposition  of 
kind  friends. 

When  the  young  people  have  made  progress  in  the  preliminary 
measures,  and  the  crisis  seems  still  not  near  at  hand,  the  nearest 
friends,  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  immediately  begin  to 
talk  about  the  parties  and  make  sinister  remarks,  which  are  thrown 
out  in  a  manner  so  secret  and  confidential  that  they  are  sure  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  couple  in  question  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The 
effect  is  soon  made  visible  by  little  fits  of  coolness ;  by  giving  to 
each  other  brief  answers  to  questions,  to  which  are  added  a  few 
slight  indications  of  jealousy  if  either  of  the  party  should  pay 
marked  attention  to  any  other  person.  As  the  two  become  ani- 
mated, the  friends  keep  up  the  excitement  by  observations  of  a  more 
pointed  character,  till  at  last  the  pair  who  once  believed  they  lived 
only  for  each  other  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  an  open  rupture.  The 
moment  mattera  are  brought  to  this  juncture  the  wedding  clothes  are 
bespoken,  for  it  is  well  understood  by  the  knowing  ones  that  a  trifling 
explanation  will  remove  all  ill-feeling,  and  that  they  will  be  wanted 
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forthwith.  It  is  a  settled  notion  in  this  country  that  people  in  love 
are  more  fond  of  each  other  after  they  have  tned  their  aflfection  by 
the  stimulating  effect  of  a  dainty  little  quarrel,  Bkilfblly  managed  by 
bosom  friends. 

In  this  way  people  become  man  and  wife,  and  I  must  say,  not- 
withstanding the  singularity  of  the  method  by  which  the  end  is 
accomplished,  the  result  is  generally  happy.  The  women  are 
affectionate  and  amiable.  They  make  good  wives,  and  are  devoted 
mothers,  while  the  men  are  domestic  in  their  habits  and  indulgent. 

It  does  not  become  a  wanderer,  like  myself,  in  seach  after  truth,  to 
condemn  the  usages  of  a  country  where  he  may  chance  to  sojourn, 
but  rather  is  it  a  duty  to  observe  all  things  with  candor,  and  make 
just  allowance  for  the  influence  of  loc^  causes  and  the  force  of 
long-established  habits. 

NeW'Tark,  third  dmffUu  imom  Rtmmian.  \ 

ftettrr  Centi». 

7B01C     THB     8AMB     TO     TEB     SAMS 

Secluded  though  you  are  from  the  world,  my  dear  Ahhmad,  as 
well  by  studious  habits  as  by  the  duties  of  vour  profession,  it  appears 
that  the  light  of  science  has  penetrated  into  your  retreat,  ana  that 
your  mind  is  awakened  from  its  repose  to  meditate  on  the  discove- 
ries which  have  been  recently  made  by  European  astronomers. 
Your  demand  upon  me  for  information  shall  be  met  with  all  the 
promptitude  our  mutual  friendship  inspires ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  la- 
menting for  your  sake,  that  the  task  has  not  fallen  upon  one  who 
to  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  could  add  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  mysteries. 

Astronomy  is  but  partially  taught  among  the  Americans,  and  they 
are  beholden  to  Europeans,  not  only  for  a  knowledge  of  new  dis- 
coveries, but  for  astronomical  works  wherein  these  discoveries  are 
described  ;  and  what  is  equally  serviceable,  wherein  speculation  is 
set  at  work  and  deductions  drawn  which  go  far  to  enlarge  our  views 
of  the  Creator  and  the  works  of  his  hand.  The  communication 
between  the  two  continents  is  now  so  very  easy  and  regular  that  a 
few  weeks  only  elapse  before  the  public  is  in  possession  of'  all  that 
is  known  abroad,  and  no  time  is  ever  lost  in  disseminating  this  know- 
ledge throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  land.  What  I  am  therefore 
about  to  convey  to  you  is  of  course  solely  the  result  of  reading,  ac- 
cording to  my  opportunities ;  merely  the  transmission  to  you  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  even  at  times  their  own  words ;  for  of  myself 
I  know  no  form  of  language  sufficiently  elevated  by  which  I  can 
bring  before  you  the  thoughts  that  almost  oppress  my  mind  while 
contemplating  these  wonderful  discoveries.  There  are  timid  per- 
sons who  would  discourage  these  speculations  as  unbecoming  such 
feeble  creatures  as  we  are.  So  far  from  feeling  littleness  while  I 
dwell  on  this  exalted  theme,  I  feel  myself  raised  to  a  proud  eminence 
at  reflecting  that  I  too  make  a  part  of  this  stupendous  whole ;  and 
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nothing  has  a  more  powerful  effect  to  raise  my  thoughts  ahove  sub* 
] unary  things  than  the  belief  that  I  am  found  worthy  of  the  place  I 
fill,  with  permission  humbly  to  hope  that  I  may  become  qualified  to 
move  hereafter  in  a  higher  sphere. 

By  improvements  in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  the  penetra- 
ting power  is  increased  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half,  which  means  that 
by  the  instrument  one  may  descry  a  star  twenty-eight  and  a  half 
times  farther  off  than  it  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  This  has 
enabled  astronomers  to  discover  a  matter  or  rather  modification  of 
matter  wholly  distinct  from  stars ;  a  thin  filmy  substance  diffused 
through  the  stellar  intervals,  and  spreading  over  regions  so  immense 
that  its  magnitude,  or  the  space  it  fills,  is  absolutely  inconceivable. 
This  filmy  substance  is  called  nebulaa.  These  masses  in  an  amor- 
phous state  give  strong  indications  of  condensation  and  of  taking 
upon  themselves  form,  and  that  form  nearly  round.  A  tendency  is 
perceived  in  these  masses  to  detach  themselves  and  reunite  in  central 
Dodiea  with  increased  light  toward  the  centre,  and  these  bodies  give 
early  indications  of  moving  in  elliptical  paths  ;  at  last  they  do  move 
in  elliptical  orbits.  This  change  cannot  be  marked  in  the  progress 
of  any  one  particular  object,  but  by  the  disposition  of  isolatea  masses 
to  proceed  onward  to  a  certain  known  structure.  This  structure  is 
ronnd,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  condition  is  made  by  view- 
ing detached  parts  which  go  to  form  a  circle.  The  lines  of  a  curve 
may  be  presented  to  us  in  separate  parts ;  by  a  union  of  these  parts 
a  circle  is  complete.  In  like  manner  a  portion  of  nebulae  may  form 
itself  into  a  line  having  a  certain  curve,  another  portion  may  form 
itself  into  a  curve  of  the  same  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
continuation  of  a  circle,  and  so  of  other  portions,  all  isqlat^ed  till  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  this  way  astronomers  «re  founded  in  asserting 
that  the  whole  of  a  circle  is  in  the  progress  of  formation,  when  they 
see  the  separate  parts  which  are  to  be  adapted  to  each  other  to  make 
the  whole. 

These  detached  parts,  seemingly  of  no  use,  are  not  made  in  vain. 
Every  thing  is  made  for  an  end.  No  part  of  creation  exists  merely 
as  a  meaiu  ;  every  thing  is  an  efu2  to  itself;  and  even  in  shapeless 
masses  there  is  a  systematic  relationship  which  will  draw  together 
each  particle  of  matt^*  and  adj  ust  it  to  its  neighbor.  This  amorphous 
substance  may  bear  within  it,  laid  up  in  its  dark  bosom,  the  germs, 
the  producing  power  of  life,  which  will  bud  forth  in  coming  ages. 
And  we  must  not  b^  incredulous,  by  reason  of  our  inability  to  wit- 
ness the  progress  of  nebulas  through  bll  its  changes,  till  stars  are 
formed ;  for  the  life  of  man,  ay,  even  countless  ages,  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  us  see  the  remlar  progress  and  ultimate  result.  There  is  a 
creatare  called  the  tfhemeron  which  lives  and  dies  in  one  short  hour; 
yet  this  creature  is  in  the  presence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
ble growth ;  it  n^ay  see  trees  and  flowers,  but  how  could  it  or  its 
gmeratibn  actually  observe  their  progress  of  development  1  In  re- 
tion  to  the  nebulsB,  man  is  only  an  ephemeron.  How  many  of  the 
heings  which  are  bom,  breathe  and  die,  can  learn  the  progress  of  the 
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majestic  pine  1     Can  man  expect  to  learn  of  the  changes  of  the 
nebulae  ? 

You  and  I  may  well  be  startled,  and  be  slow  in  believing  these 
wonderful  truths ;  yet  supposing  the  phenomena  mentioned  did  un- ' 
fold  the  long  growth  of  worlds,  where  is  the  difference  between  that 
growth  and  the  progress  of  the  humblest  leaf,  from  its  seed  to  its 
organization.  The  thought  that  one  single  law  of  attraction  opera- 
ting upon  diffused  matter  may  have  produced  all  those  stars  which 
gild  the  heavens,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  different  from  the  growth  of  an 
evanescent  plant.  The  growth  of  a  world  does  not  show  a  more 
astonishing  process  or  a  mightier  power  than  in  the  foimation  of  a 
plant.  We  are  not  rendered  credulous  by  the  nature,  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear  that  our  sun  has  had 
its  origin  in  a  vague  nebulous  mass ;  and  from  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  it  is  shown  that  it  has  not  yet  quite  escaped  its  original 
nebulous  character,  bat  is  still  rather  in  the  condition  of  a  nebulous 
body,  notwithstanding  its  great  effulgence.  The  very  act  of  the  con- 
densation of  the  gaseous  matter  before  noticed,  as  it  flows  toward 
a  central  district,  necessitates  the  commencement  of  a  process  which 
is  rotatory,  like  the  dimple  or  whirlpool  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two 
streams.  An  excess  of  the  centrifugal  force  over  that  of  the  power 
of  central  attraction  has  an  effect  to  create  an  outer  ring,  and  to 
throw  off  particles.  A  grindstone  may  be  made  to  revolve  with  a 
rapidity  sufficient  to  cause  splinters  to  fly  from  its  rim  and  even  the 
whole  rim  to  break  in  pieces.  Now  if  the  rim  instead  of  being 
formed  of  brittle  stone,  had  consisted  of  an  elastic  belt,  say  of  caout- 
chouc, what  would  result  in  such  a  case  ?  Clearly  a  separation  of 
the  ring  from  the  mass  of  the  rotating  body ;  it  would  expand  some- 
what, just  as  the  orbit  of  a  planet  in  a  similar  position ;  and  if  other 
circumstances  permitted,  it  would  revolve  round  the  stone  as  a  sepa- 
rate ring  at  a  distance  where  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  would  be  restored.  As  the  ring  continues  in  motion  its  velo- 
city increases  whenever  any  of  its  parts  become  detached,  which 
they  do,  and  ultimately  form  distinct  planets,  like  those  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  of  our  firmament. 

Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  are 
now  single  globes,  broken  off  from  revolving  rings.  And  our  sun 
too  is  formed  from  the  dim  nebulae  we  have  spoken  of;  order  grows 
within  him  by  the  effect  o(  law,  and  he  illumines  and  sustains  the 
worlds  which  gradually  spring  into  being.  Some  have  uneasy  feel- 
ings at  the  idea  of  a  process  by  which  progress  is  substituted  for 
creation,  law  for  providence  ;  let  them  know  their  fears  are  ground- 
less. Law  is  of  itself  not  a  substantive  or  independent  power ;  is 
never  separated  from  connection  with  an  arranger,  a  first  -cause,  an 
unorigina  ed,  unupbeld  order. 

You  will  have  perceived  that  the  nebulae  hypothesis  is  the  true 
key  to  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  things.  In  the 
heavens,  as  every  where  else,  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  change  and 
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progre99y  and  if  they  diaaolve,  it  is  only  that  they  may  be  renewed 
under  new  forms. 

I  have  thas,  my  dear  Ahhmad^  ^iven  as  concisely  as  possible  an 
outline  of  the  marvellous  discoveries  that  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  labor  of  astronomers.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  no  one  can  hear  of  them  without  having  his  thoughts  enlarged 
and  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  the  subject.  There  may  be  some 
plausibility  in  imagining  that  the  substances  which  compose  the 
earth  are  made  and  fashioned  by  the  sole  agency  of  chemical  com-' 
bination,  for  we  see  the  operations  of  Nature  going  on  before  us ; 
but  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  conceive  a  system  of  things 
beyond  our  vision  ;  that  we  can  have  knowledge  of,  only  by  means 
of  one  of  the  senses ;  a  mass  of  matter  whose  immeasurable  dis* 
tance  forbids  an  approach,  and  even  if  we  were  within  reach  of,  would 
elude  our  grasp ;  all  slowly  and  by  an  invisible  power  moulding  \tr 
telf  into  forms  and  bearing  on  it  the  germs  of.  life.  Yet  here  the 
understanding  is  brought  to  yield  its  correction  by  the  force  of  evi- 
dence. Neither  mineralogy,  chemistry,  nor  geology,  wonderful  as 
they  are,  nor  all  the  operations  of  physical  science  put  together, 
have  the  effect  to  produce  ideas  so  exalted  of  Omnipotence  as  these 
discoveries  of  astronomy.  Nothing  in  earthly  wisdom  can  tend 
more  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  Ghreat  tHrst  Caiuse,  a  mighty  Arranger, 
a  wcnderJuL  Power ,  the  Author  of  law  and  order ^  the  Originator,  Up*- 
holder  and  Mover, 

While  I  write  these  lines,  intelligence  comes  to  me  of  other  and 
more  wonderful  discoveries  being  made  by  a  newly-invented  teles- 
cope of  most  extraordinary  magnifying  power.  It  goes  farther  than 
any  other  yet  nrade  in  sounding  the  depths  of  ether  and  the  exten- 
sive fields  of  sidereal  matter  out  of  which  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  are  forming  and  to  be  formed.  The  discoveries  made  by 
this  telescope  do  not  destroy  the  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  conden- 
sation of  nebulous  matter  into  suns  and  planets,  but  leaves  farther 
research  to  reduce  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  the  mode  by 
which  this  is  accomplished.  Much  of  the  nebulous  matter  formerly 
discovered,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  substance  from  which 
worlds  were  formed  by  rotary  motion,  are  by  this  improved  telescope 
proved  to  be  distinct  stars.  Yet  while,  by  the  power  of  this  instru* 
ment,  that  which  was  called  nebulous  matter  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  distinct  parts  or  stars,  by  the  same  power  new  nebulae  are 
discovered,  which  are  subjected  to  the  same  process  in  the  formation 
of  new  systems  of  suns  and  planets  with  their  satellites  ;  universes 
in  the  progress  of  arrangement !  And  so  far  from  invalidating  en- 
tirely the  rotary  system  of  matter,  as  some  persons  suppose,  this  in* 
strument  aids  in  strengthening  the  belief  that  in  strictness  there  is 
no  one  fixed  star  in  the  heavens  :  all  the  starry  systems  are  in  mo« 
tion. 

In  the  solar  system  are  seen  fragments  of  planets,  asteroids  as 
they  are  called,  occupying  the  place  of  a  larger  body ;  and  in  the 
direction  of  their  annual  and  diurnal  motions  is  recognised  the 
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result  of  a  grand  creative  moyement  by  which  the  sun  with  its  revolv* 
ing  atmosphere  has  cast  off,  as  it  were  by  successive  throes,  the  va- 
rioas  bodies  of  the  system  subsequently  contracted  into  planets  and 
a  sun. 

These  new  discoveries  give  increased  force  to  the  desire  to  find  the 
central  point  of  attraction ;  some  single  body  of  great  magnitude,  or 
the  clustering  of  a  great  number  of  stars  uniting  into  one  condensed 
ffroup,  which  has  the  power  of  movine  with  regularity  the  various  bo- 
dies that  fill  the  universe.  This  wished-for  resiUt  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced by  this  instrument,  the  most  powerful  that  has  as  yet  been 
contrived  ;  still  it  leads  farther  than  man  has  hitherto  advanced ;  and 
v^hile  its  discoveries  fill  the  mind  with  new  wonder,  will  without 
doubt  stimulate  human  ingenuity  to  make  farther  exertions  to  arrive 
at  the  desired  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  accounts  of  the  formation  of  suns 
and  planets  from  a  seemingly  inert  mass,  without  acknowledging  a 
superintending  Spirit,  a  benevolent  and  wise  Deity.  No  one  can 
think  of  this  constantly  operating  power,  without  seeing  that  his  own 
existence  and  destiny  are  upheld  and  guided  by  laws  which  conduce 
to  happiness.  Here  presents  itself  the  true  object  of  adoration  and 
worship.  The  Being  whom  we  see  has  made  and  is  still  making  all 
things,  who  upholds  us  in  the  place  he  has  assigned  to  us  on  earth, 
who  shows  us  the  means  to  endow  our  minds  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  who  gives  us  laws  to  direct  us  in  the  way  to  happiness,  is  the 
Creator  and  Disposer,  who  should  receive  our  humble  reverence 
and  the  outpouring  of  our  hearts. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed  the  world  started  into 
existence  by  the  sole  fiat  of  th^  Aliiiohtt,  out  of  nothing,  and  it  was 
considered  impious  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  fact.  We  now  see  good 
men  not  only  discard  this  belief,  but  prove  that  the  world  was  formed 
from  preexisting  matter,  and  has  reached  its  present  condition  by  an 
extremely  slow  but  regular  process  ;  that  in  its  progress  toward  its 
present  state  it  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  the  parts  of  which 
It  is  composed  have  more  than  once  been  entirely  deranged,  modi- 
fied and  afterward  reestablished  into  order.  All  this  has  happened , 
men's  opinions  have  changed,  yet  they  are  not  less  pious  than  they 
were  before. 

May  not  the  day  arrive,  O  Ahhmad  !  when  we  may  permit  oui^- 
selves  to  consider  the  method  of  our  own  creation ;  when,  without  the 
fear  of  being  thought  presumptuous,  we  may  attempt  to  discover  how 
human  beings  are  made  and  how  the  vital  principle  is  put  into  them  f 
It  is  no  more  irreverent  to  scan  the  ways  of  the  Deitt  on  one  subject 
than  on  another.  We  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
Nature's  mysteries,  and  we  range  infinite  space  to  seek  the  Creator 
there.  We  know  the  substances  that  compose  our  bodies ;  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  organs  and  faculties  within  us ; 
but  the  life-giving  power,  the  vital  principle  which  sets  all  in  motion, 
is  yet  beyond  our  ken.     Shall  we  ever  find  it  I 
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fttttev  SUbtntH* 

VKOM  AMJ>'  AX.X.AB  OMAR,  TO  •■TO  ▲BBMAS  XZ.  UAJX,   OSIMT  BKOKSTABV  09  TBK  OZAOJtS  AT  CAXBO. 

In  th«  course  of  our  correspondence,  dear  Abbmad,  I  bave  taken 
occasion  to  remark  to  you  tbat  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbis  city,  indeed  I 
may  say  of  tbe  wbole  country,  are  naturally  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind  ;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  tbat  I  bave  not  represented  tbem  as 
being  ratber  dull.  Tbis  is  not  strictly  true,  for  on  subjects  relating 
to  their  private  concerns  tbey  are  remarkably  quick-witted,  and  per- 
ceive whatever  is  for  their  advantage  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
You  must  therefore  understand  roe  to  mean  that  tbey  are  calm  in 
demeanor  and  deliberate  in  their  conclusions.  If  tbey  bave  ships 
to  fit  out,  or  merchandise  to  dispose  of,  tbey  arrange  their  bargains 
with  the  greatest  skill ;  estimate  the  profits  or  chance  of  loss  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  pull  their  turbans  over  their  eyes  and  scratch 
their  heads  with  all  the  earnestness  men  usually  show  when  they 
are  absorbed  in  thought;  their  conversation  too  has  little  or  no  gayety 
in  it ;  within  doors  or  without,  tbey  are  a  sedate  people,  whom  you 
would  at  once  say  it  was  very  difiicult  to  excite,  with  all  these  ex- 
ternal signs  of  sobriety,  you  will  be  perfectly  astonished  to  learn  they 
are  the  most  hot-beaded,  fiery  race  of  beings  you  ever  read  of. 
Certain  things  set  them  in  a  blaze,  and  then  they  want  to  fight  all 
mankind.  Often  too  they  are  most  violent  upon  subjects  that  no 
way  concern  them,  and  seem  most  bent  on  interfering  where  their 
meddling  will  do  most  harm. 

It  happened  a  few  years  since  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing territory  were  discontented  with  their  rulers  and  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion.  The  dispute  was  purely  local.  The  people  of  this 
country  bad  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  were  not  called 
upon  by  either  party  to  take  sides  in  tbe  contest ;  yet  no  sooner  did 
it  come  to  their  ears  tbat  civil  discord  had  conunenced,  than  they 
held  meetings,  made  violent  speeches  against  the  rulers,  and  passed 
votes  that  the  inhabitants  were  right  and  their  governors  wrong. 
And  to  show  their  sympathy  with  a  people  who  did  not  ask  their 
assistance,  flocked  in  crowds  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  fight 
against  those  who  had  never  done  them  the  slightest  harm.-  What 
is  still  quite  wonderful,  a  large  number  of  these  foreign  subjects,  for 
whose  benefit  the  Americans  were  about  to  risk  their  lives,  were  of 
a  different  religion,  language  and  manners,  and  hated  the  Ameri- 
cans with  a  cordial  hatred. 

The  rebellion  was  quelled  after  several  battles,  in  which  many  of 
the  sympathisers  were  killed  and  many  were  taken  prisoners ;  the 
survivors  came  back,  resumed  their  usual  quiet  occupations, 
waiting  the  return  of  another  belligerent  fit.  The  Holy  Prophet 
strengthen  us!  if  tbis  people  bave  much  gravity  of  character,  they 
have  an  odd  way  of  showing  it.  Several  adventurers  of  tbe  United 
States,  whose  health  required  change  of  air,  or  for  some  other  mo- 
tive, wandered  once  into  a  foreign  state  on  the  southern  border,  and 
there  made  settlements.    Their  number  greatly  increased,  as  the 
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climate  was  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile ;  so  much  so,  that  they  be- 
came powerful ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  sovereign  of  their  new 
abode  being  quite  weak,  they  considered  it  very  proper  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  his  land,  calling  it  their  own  by 
what  they  termed  '  the  riffht  of  occupancy ;'  which  means  that  it 
was  theirs  because  they  happened  to  live  upon  it.  The  foreign 
sovereign  made  a  few  slight  attempts  to  recover  his  possessions,  but 
without  success ;  when  the  Americans  lost  no  time  in  declaring 
themselves  independent,  began  forthwith  to  exercise  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  seizing  upon  every  thing  that  lay  in 
their  way,  beside  claiming  a  great  deal  that  lay  out  of  their  way, 
and  did  what  rulers  are  fond  of  doing,  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money,  leaving  the  lenders  to  be  paid  by  Posterity ;  a  personage 
who  seldom  or  never  remembers  the  promises  of  his  predecessors. 
They  continued  in  this  condition  several  years,  their  numbers  in- 
creasing by  the  accession  of  new  adventurers,  in  the  same  state  of 
health,  who  wanted  laud  on  the  same  terms,  and  who,  having  gone 
from  the  old  country  in  debt,  were  very  willing  to  run  in  debt  again 
in  the  new.  This  state  oF  things  was  however  too  prosperous  to 
last ;  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  robbed  of  their  land  so  ef- 
fectually that  nothing  was  left  to  rob,  and  no  persons  could  be  found 
willing  to  lend  more  money  to  those  who  referred  them  for  pay- 
ment to  one  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant.  In  short,  the  adven-* 
turers  found  they  could  no  longer  continue  as  an  independent  state. 
All  this  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  looking  with  a 
wishful  eye  upon  this  vast  territory.  They  did  not  pretend  to  have 
any  right  to  it,  yet  as  they  already  owned  much  more  land  than 
they  knew  what  to  do  with,  it  was  thought  wise  to  take  still  more, 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  '  developing  moral  energy,'  *  carrying 
out  great  principles,*  and  such  like  reasons  as  should  convince  others 
that  they  were  not  rapacious. 

The  first  step  toward  producing  the  desired  end  was  made  by 
putting  themselves  into  a  violent  passion,  and  showing  a  readiness 
to  quarrel.  The  original  owner  of  the  territory  in  question  could 
only  bluster,  so  he  was  bullied.  Other  powers  across  the  Atlantic 
were  threatened  with  war  if  they  presumed  to  interfere,  although 
by  the  way  they  had  an  equal  right  so  to  do,  and  the  whole  of  the 
American  nation  was  thrown  into  a  most  blood-thirsty  attitude, 
waiting  for  some  power  against  which  they  might  direct  their  at- 
tacks. Unfortunately  for  their  valor,  no  such  power  appeared ; 
none  wanted  the  territory  in  question,  to  be  burdened  with  its  debts 
and  the  motley  train  which  constituted  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
whole  affair  now  rests  in  suspense,  waiting  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  decide  what  they  shall  do  with  the  terri- 
tory after  it  comes  into  their  possession.  You  will  say  there  was  no 
necessity  of  flying  into  a  passion  about  this,  but  I  must  answer  that 
the  people  of  America  believe  it  to  be  the  best  way  of  beginning 
their  negotiations.' 

I  must  mention  another  occurrence,  which  shows  the  predomi- 
nate spirit  of  this  nation,  and  which  arose  in  the  conduct  of  a  ne^ 
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gotiation  about  certain  boundaries  between  it  and  a  friendly  power. 
The  two  governments  understood  tbe  subject  perfectly  well,  and 
proceeded  in  a  cool  manner  to  discuss  their  respective  claims,  with 
an  avowed  determination  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  commenced, 
indeed  some  time  before,  this  people  gave  evident  signs  of  impa- 
tience ;  and  without  stopping  to  enter  into  the  full  merit  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  giving  time  to  the  two  negotiators  to  explain  themselves, 
called  out  loudly  for  war,  although  at  the  time  the  government  had 
not  an  army  large  enough  to  man  all  the  forts,  or  a  dollar  in  the 
treasury.  Such  was  their  desire  for  fight,  that  they  were  willing  to 
begin  a  friendly  discussion  ,by  giving  battle ;  expecting  that  after- 
ward they  should  feel  in  a  peaceful  humor,  and  be  able  to  resume 
the  negotiation  with  more  calmness.  During  the  continuance  of 
this  threatening  aspect,  the  other  party  gave  no  just  ground  of 
offence. 

The  controversy  was  at  last  terminated  in  as  quiet  a  way  as  the 
negotiation  was  commenced,  and  this  belligerent  spirit  evaporated 
in  a  way  so  singular  that  I  must  enter  into  its  description  ;  this  I  am 
able  to  do  by  knowledge  obtained  from  a  friend  who  was  permitted 
to  witness  the  proceedings.  They  took  the  foreign  negotiator,  who 
by  the  way  was  a  great  lord  in  his  own  country,  and  put  him  into  a 
room  in  a  large  house  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  then  they  allowed 
the  inhabitants  to  enter  this  room  one  by  one,  and  each  person  as 
he  passed  the  ambassador  gave  him  a  hearty  shake,  when  they 
thought  the  good  man  was  sufficiently  shaken,  the  next  operation 
was  to  carry  him  to  another  bouse,  where  he  was  fed  with  all  the 
delicacies  the  land  could  produce.  At  intervals  one  of  the  company 
would  rise  and  praise  him  for  his  skill  in  conducting  his  part  of  the 
negotiation,  and  by  way  of  giving  him  a  signal  mark  of  their  respect, 
they  cast  a  marked  indignity  on  the  name  of  their  own  chief  ruler. 
Allah  akbar !  {God  is  most  great !)  this  is  a  wonderful  people ! 
Peaceably-disposed  persons  imagined,  after  this  excitement,  the 
nation  would  be  glad  to  rest ;  and  so  it  would,  if  another  subject 
had  not  lately  arisen,  which  though  of  moderate  import,  may  be 
made  a  bone  of  contention. 

At  an  immense  distance  toward  the  west,  beyond  what  till  now 
was  regarded  as  the  true  limits  of  the  United  States,  lies  a  territory 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  inhabited  entirely 
by  savages  and  wild  animals.  The  Americans  claim  all  this  region, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  part  of  the  continent,  and  partly 
because  they  have  a  great  desire  to  possess  it.  The  English  also 
lay  claim  to  a  certain  portion,  based  upon  a  treaty  they  made  with 
Spain  before  the  United  States  had  any  pretension  to  the  territory 
in  question.  They  do  not  insist  upon  the  right  of  sovereignty,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  desire  to  exercise  a  right  of  joint  occu- 
pancy, which  they  believe  they  are  justified  in  asking  by  a  variety 
of  reasons  which  they  set  forth.  The  Americans  have  never  an 
idea  of  taking  less  than  the  whole  of  any  thing ;  of  course  they  de- 
cline admitting  the  English  on  any  terms,  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  claim  Btill  more  land  which  joins,  and  which  they  did  not  think 
of  before  the  discussion  arose. 

Now  the  whole  matter  can  be  settled  without  a  quarrel,  and  nego- 
tiations are  going  on  between  persons  well  qualified  for  the  purpose ; 
80  that  if  they  are  left  in  quietness  the  aftair  can  be  arranged  to 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  each  party  have  millions  of  acres  of  land 
beyond  what  they  will  ever  know  what  to  do  with.  For  fear  how- 
ever  that  the  negotiators  will  not  be  active,  and  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  stimulating  them,  the  usual  cry  of  'War!'  is  raised, 
and  the  rulers  are  called  upon  to  assume  a  very  warlike  attitude, 
although  it  is  well  known  they  have  not  means  to  carry  on  war  six 
months. 

By  these  and  other  methods  the  people  of  these  United  States 
contrive  to  keep  themselves  under  great  agitation,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  daily  routine  of  common  life  they  exhibit  a  deal  of  gra- 
vity. When  extraordinary  occasions  arise,  they  think  it  becoming 
to  lay  aside  their  habitual  way  of  acting,  get  up  a  high  steam  of 
fury  firat,  and  decide  afterward.  They  imagine  that  a  gust  of  pas- 
sion clears  the  intellect,  and  that  the  greater  the  rage  the  cooler  the 
reason. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  these  sudden  outbreaks  of  passion, 
which  are  perceptible  in  persons  who  are  habitually  calm,  without 
supposing  that  even  with  an  amiable  character  one  may  possess  ill 
feelings,  which  are  held  in  reserve  for  special  purposes.  My  reflec- 
tion on  this  point  receives  a  happy  illustration  from  a  tale  of  the 
Arabian  poet  Antar,  which  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  transcribing. 

When  God  finished  creating  the  earth,  which  Satan  regarded  in 
the  hope  of  possessing  it  for  himself,  he  determined  to  give  crea- 
tion a  master.  He  therefore  formed  man  in  his  own  image,  trans- 
mitted to  him  the  breath  of  life  by  touching  his  forehead  with  his 
finger,  showed  him  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  he  was  to  inhabit, 
named  the  animals  which  were  to  be  subject  to  him,  made  known 
the  fruits  he  was  to  nourish  himself  with,  and  then  passed  away  to 
sow  those  thousands  of  worlds  which  fill  infinite  space.  God  had 
hardly  departed  when  Satan  entered,  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  man, 
who,  fatigued  with  his  creation,  had  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep. 
He  examined  man  in  all  his  details  with  malignant  attention,  which 
was  augmented  by  beholding  the  perfection  of  his  form  and  the 
matchless  harmony  of  all  the  parts  ;  still  he  could  do  him  no  physi- 
cal harm,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  watched  over  him.  He  was  about 
to  go  away  in  despair,  seeing  he  was  not  able  to  possess  the  body 
and  destroy  the  soul,  when  he  bethought  him  to  touch  man  lightly 
with  the  end  of  his  finger.  Having  felt  some  time,  he  came  to  the 
breast,  which  on  touching  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound.  *  Ah  !'  said 
he  with  exultation,  *  here  is  an  empty  space.  I  will  fill  it  with 
passions.' 

Jf«a».r«rft.  carAtema  imffVu  JVom  Rammimm,  \ 
Y•mt^ft3uB€girm,VM,  \ 
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stanzas:      never      fear. 


»T     Vfl-LS.lAit     PITT     FAX  wen 


Ik  the  jonraey  of  life  never  falter  nor  fear, 
Though  danger  may  threaten  an  ambush  of  woea ; 

If  plainly  the  pathway  of  duty  appear, 
Kight  on !  though  it  lead  through  a  forest  of  foes. 


The  clouds  that  loom  up  in  the  distance  so  cold, 
Are  blessings  there  falling  in  silvery  showers ; 

And  the  vales  far  away,  now  so  drear  to  behold, 
Will  change  as  you  near  them  to  vistas  of  flowers. 


Yet  should  welkin  and  landscape  but  deepen  the  gloom 
They  wore  at  the  first,  as  the  distant  you  win ; 

Why  then  let  gay  Hope,  like  the  fire -fly,  illume 
The  gloom  of  the  outward  with  beams  from  within. 


And  ponder  not  solely  of  Self  as  you  go, 
For  thousands,  your  brothers,  move  on  by  your  side 

Have  a  smile  for  their  gladness,  a  tear  for  their  wo, 
A  shame  in  their  weakness,  a  pride  in  their  pride. 


Lend  a  hand  to  the  feeble  that  totten  to  fall. 
Speak  cheer  to  the  weary,  o*erburthened  with  care. 

From  youth's  eager  lip  snatch  the  chalice  of  gaU, 
From  beauty's  charmed  footfall  the  myrtle-wreathed  snare. 


Let  us  strive,  though  of  dust  unto  dust  to  retom, 
As  the  flower  to  the  sod  whence  it  sprang  to  the  day, 

That  all  yet  to  traverse  life's  desert  may  learn 
Our  course  by  the  roses  we  left  on  the  way. 


Though  rugged  the  pathway  and  darkened  the  goal, 
Witli  Hope  for  the  future  and  Conscience  the  past. 

Never  fear,  never  doubt  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
That  spite  of  fate  all  will  be  well  at  the  last ! 
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BT    A.    aTUUlCNT    OP    UtaTOHY. 


There  can  be  no  more  worthy  undertaking  than  the  defence  of 
good  men  who  have  passed  from  the  earth  and  can  no  longer  defend 
themselves.  There  is  a  liability  that  as  freedom  of  opinion  becomes 
prevalent,  it  should  be  perverted  to  captious  censures  of  compara- 
tively trivial  faults  in  noble  characters.  We  have  lately  heard  some 
of  the  noblest  leaders  in  our  own  Revolution  publicly  assailed  ;  and 
if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
.  dry  ?  If  while  their  forms  are  hardly  mingled  with  their  mother 
earth ;  while  we  can  almost  see  their  veneralue  countenances  among 
us,  the  voice  of  disparagement  begins  to  be  heard,  what  must  we 
expect  when  the  fresh  remembrance  of  their  noble  deeds  shall  have 
somewhat  faded  from  the  minds  of  men  1  It  is  becoming  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and  the  memory  of  her  departed 
worthies,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  fame  of  the  latter  in  which  is  so 
deeply  concerned  the  honor  of  the  .former.  With  the  hope  of  cast- 
ing some  reflex  influence  in  favor  of  the  founders  of  our  own  liber- 
ties, we  have  attempted  the  defence  of  a  Revolution  based  upon  the 
same  great  principles  with  that  which  delivered  our  country  irom  an 
ignominious  oppression.  We  are  not  unaware  that  far  abler  pens 
have  been  employed  upon  this  topic ;  but  our  feeble  effort  may  pos- 
sibly act  the  part  of  the  ancient  peBdagogue  in  conducting  the  reader 
to  an  investigation  of  higher  authorities.  Our  aim  will  have  been 
attained  if  we  shall  succeed  in  exciting  a  new  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  important  eras  of  English  history. 

The  prime  end  of  government  is  defined  by  the  best  living  essayist 
to  be  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  men.  If  this  be 
so ;  if  kings  do  not  rule  by  divine  right ;  if  the  final  cause  of  all 
government  be  not  the  greatest  happiness  of  those  in  authority,  then 
is  there  a  certain  degree  of  peril  to  the  public  rights  and  liberties, 
which  will  justify  a  revolution. 

This  principle  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  every  possible  obli- 
gation of  obedience,  social  as  well  as  civil.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  child 
in  general  to  obey  his  parents.  But  circumstances  mav  justify  him 
in  opposing,  nay  even  taking  the  life  of  that  parent.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  sailor  or  soldier  to  obey  his  captain.  But  cruelty  may,  and 
often  does  justify  resistance.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is  probably 
the  duty  of  suffragans  and  laymen  to  obey  their  primate.  Yet  some 
very  good  churchmen  have  lately  proceeded  to  the  frightful  ex- 
tremity of  deposition.  Indeed,  not  Uie  most  bigoted  stickler  for  the 
jure  divinum  prerogative  and  passive  obedience,  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  by  certain  excesses  of  tyranny  society  is  virtually  resolved  into 
its  original  elements,  and  may  proceed,  on  the  strength  of  first  prin- 
ciples, to  the  modification  or  erection  of  a  government. 
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The  qaestion  before  us  then  must  depend  mainly  on  this  inquiry: 
Had  James  so  far  perilled  the  liberties  of  England,  as  to  justify  the 
invitation  extended  to  William  and  Mary  1 

It  should  be  remembered  at  the  outset,  that  the  English  people 
had  been  so  shamed  and  chagrined  by  the  follies  and  vices  of  me 
court  of  the  Second  Charles,  that  in  their  exultation  at  delivery  from 
that  contemptible  libertine,  they  were  ready  to  endure  much  from 
James.  '  It  is  probable/  says  Hume,  concerning  James,  '  that  had 
he  used  his  dispensing  power  without  declaring  it,  no  inquiries  would 
have  been  made,  and  time  would  have  reconciled  the  nation  to  this 
dangerous  exercise  of  his  prerogative.'  Again,  he  says, '  The  nation 
seemed  disposed  of  themselves  to  resign  their  liberties,  had  he  not 
at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt  upon  their  religion ;  and  he 
might  even  have  succeeded  in  surmounting  at  once  both  their  liber- 
ties and  their  religion,  had  he  proceeded  with  common  prudence  and 
discretion.'  It  was  a  nation  so  drunk  vrith  loyalty,  and  debased  into 
such  slavish  sentiments  of  passive  obedience,  that  the  tyranny  of 
James  in  four  short  years  succeeded  in  rousing  to  madness. 

The  simple  fact  of  his  known  religious  iaitD,  when  we  consider 
the  amazingly  proselyting  spirit  of  that  faith,  might  well  have  been 
considered  strong  prima-tacie  evidence  of  his  designs.  'Among  all 
the  paradoxes  in  politics  which  have  been  advanced  by  some  among 
us/  says  one  of  Addison's  Freeholders,  thirty  years  later,  *  there  is 
none  so  absurd  and  shocking  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding,  as 
that  it  is  possible  for  Great-Britain  to  be  quietly  governed  by  a 
Popish  sovereign.'  Again,  among  the  ridiculous  credenda  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Tories,  is  this  :  '  That  we  may  safely 
rely  upon  the  promises  of  one  whose  religion  allows  him  to  make 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  him  to  break  them.'  The  second 
of  the  two  resolutions  transmitted  by  the  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
just  after  the  departure  of  James  to  France,  expresses  their  anxiety 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  which  every  Englishman  considered  part 
and  parcel  of  his  liberties.  The  Commons  resolve  '  that  experience 
had  shown  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  prince.'  Experience 
was  their  only  guide.  *  But,'  says  De  Lingard,  (whose  bigotted  Catho- 
licism enhances  the  value  of  his  unwilling  testimony,)  *his  (James') 
was  a  mind  on  which  the  lessons  of  experience  were  thrown  away.* 

The  undissembled  and  violent  efforts  of  James  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Papacy  were  so  numerous  that  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to 
begin  the  list.  It  shall  however  be  arranged  nearly  chronologically. 
There  is  no  necessity  here  for  Cicero's  admonition,  *  Momenta  quo- 
dam  diepensare.'  Every  outrage  would  claim  the  precedence  in 
such  an  arrangement.  First  however  His  Majesty  contrived  to  reap 
a  share  of  iniamy  from  purely  secular  matters. 

The  first  object  of  the  king  on  his  accession  was  money.  He 
thought  fit  to  leave  the  souls  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  quiet  peril, 
without  the  pale  of  the  church,  until  he  had  bestowed  due  care  upon 
their  worldly  goods.  The  Parliament  grant  to  Charles  the  Second, 
of  half  the  excise  and  the  entire  customs,  had  expired  at  his  death. 

VOL.  xzix.  6 
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But  James,  though  dissuaded  by  bis  most  prudent  advisers,  chose'  to 
take  the  advice  of  that  imbecile,  cowardly  savage,  George  Lord 
Jefferies,  and  ordered  the  levy  of  the  usuaJ  duties,  till  the  sitting  of 
the  next  parliament.  '  That  such  a  measure  was  illegal,'  says  £in- 
gard,  '  did  not  admit  of  doubt.'  '  The  grant  was  now  expired,' 
eays  Hume, '  nor  had  the  successor  any  right  to  levy  these  branches 
of  revenue.'  Lineard's  Catholicism  often  biassed  his  judgment  in 
favor  of  James.  Hume's  tory  prejudices  were  such  as  could  lead 
him  to  find  an  apology  for  Charles'  part  in  the  infamous  execution 
of  Sidney.  Such  testimony  from  such  witnesses,  Whately  tells  us, 
is  the  strongest  that  can  be  offered.  We  pass  by  the  open  and  inso- 
lent procession  of  James  to  the  Mass.  This  transaction,  even  had 
it  not  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  England,  might  still, 
when  his  motives  for  temporizing  were  considered,  have  well  raised 
suspicions  of  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  king.  But  he  did 
not  long  content  himself  with  mere  insults. 

As  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  these,  however,  before  advancing 
farther,  an  ambassador  was  despatched  to  *Rome  to  make  humble 
submission  to  the  Pope,  and  implicitly  to  offer  His  Holiness  the  ser- 
vices of  the  English  people.  So  foolhardy  did  this  appear,  that 
Innocent,  who  had  just  shown  his  spirit  and  courage  by  an  obstinate 
contest  with  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  shrank  from 
encouraging  James,  and  '  prudently  advised  him,'  says  Hume,  '  not 
to  be  too  precipitate  in  his  measures,  nor  rashly  attempt  what  re- 
peated experience  might  convince  him  was  impracticable.' 

His  Majesty  now  turned  his  attention,  despite  of  admonition,  to 
the  favorite  scheme  of  his  whole  life.  The  Test  Act  was  in  the  way. 
But  suddenly  the  torturing,  burning  spirit  of  Popery  appeared  in  the 
strange  garb  of  toleration.  James  thought  it  oppressive  that  any 
of  his  dear  people  should  be  excluded  from  office  for  so  small  a 
matter  as  their  religious  belief.  He  wished  for  universal  liberty  of 
conscience.  He  had  no  desire  that  the  Catholic  faith  should  be  ex* 
alted  above  that  of  the  National  Church ;  not  the  least,  but  only  that 
they  miffht  be  allowed  toleration. 

And  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  principles,  and  to  prove  his 
sincerity,  by  introducine  four  Catholic  lords  into  the  privy-council ; 
by  taking  the  privy-seal  from  Halifax  and  giving  it  to  one  of  those 
lords ;  by  giving  to  Bellasis  Rochester's  place  in  the  treasury ;  Ro- 
chester, against  whom  his  Majesty  declared  he  had  no  objection  but 
his  faith ;  by  forcing  Sunderland  to  choose  between  his  religion  and 
his  office ;  by  dismissing  Clarendon,  the  best  friend  he  ever  had ; 
by  sending  a  second  solemn  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and  receiving  His 
Holiness'  nuncio  at  Windsor,  although  by  act  of  Parliament  all  com- 
munication with  the  court  of  Rome  was  declared  treason ;  by  the 
public  consecration  of  four  Catholic  bishops ;  by  committing  the  en- 
tire government  of  Ireland  to  the  most  bigoted  Catholics  ;  '  by  trans- 
ferring,' to  use  Hume's  words, '  every  great  office  in  England,  civil 
and  military,  from  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ;'  by  reestablishing 
the  High  Commission  Court,  a  monument  of  the  shame  of  England, 
even  when  used  in  defence  of  the  national  faith ;  by  prosecuting 
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before  that  court  the  Bishop  of  London  for  refusing  to  Violate  his 
ordination  rows ;  by  attempting  to  force  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  confer  degrees  on  a  Benedictine ;  by  yiolently  imposing  a 
Cdtholic  president  upon  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford ;  and  to  cap 
the  climax  in  this  long  a  tray  of  proofi,  oy  the  {)rosecution  of  the 
seven  bishops. 

The  superlative  insolence  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  this  last  trans- 
action  renders  it  Worthy  of  a  particular  notice.  '  When  the  changes 
in  the  secret  councils  of  the  king/  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  vivid  account  of  this  affair,  *  had  rendered 
them  most  irreconcilable  to  the  national  sentiments,  and  the  general 
discontent  produced  by  progressive  encroachment  had  quietly  grown 
into  disaffection,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  most  unfortunate  result 
of  such  an  alieniLtion;but  that  an  infatuated  government  should  ex- 
hibit to  the  public  thus  disposed^  one  of  those  tragic  spectacles  of 
justice  violated,  of  religion  menaced,  of  innocence  oppressed,  of  un- 
armed dignity  outraged,  with  all  the  conspicuous  solemnities  of 
abused  law,  in  the  persons  of  men  of  exalted  rank  and  venerated 
functions,  who  encounter  wrongs  and  indignities  with  mild  intre- 
pidity.' Sir  James  is  not  horror-struck  without  good  cause.  It 
was  quite  enough  that  a  statute,  which  had  been  held  inviolate  till  it 
seemed  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmeii,  should  "Be  wantonly  set 
aside.  It  was  quite  enough,  that,  afler  a  year's  intermission,  thej 
obnoxious  declaration  should  be  obstinately  republished.  But,  when 
not  content  with  insUlt,  the  king  proceeded  to  injury ;  when  an  im- 
perious order  was  issued  for  readmg  the  humiliation  of  the  National 
Church'  from  her  oWn  sacred  desks ;  when  the  venerable  primate 
and  six  of  his  suffragans  were  sent  to  ignominious  confinetQent  in 
the  Tower ;  the  tide  of  commotion  swelled  to  the  breaking,  and  the 
king  found  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  might,  by  the  mercy  of  English 
vengeance,  end  his  days  at  St.  Germaine,  and  not  like  his  father,  on 
a  scaffold,  in  front  of  Whitehall. 

Indeed,  His  Majesty  seems  to  have  been  possessed  vrith  a  strange 
infatuation  touching  the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  their 
church.  He  could  remembet  how,  when  released  f^om  the  tyranny 
of  his  father,  they  had  quietly  compromised  the  interests  of  the 
establishment,  under  the  vigorous  but  glorious  reign  of  the  Protector. 
He  had  seen  how,  when  released  from  that  iron  rule,  they  had  hooted 
all  of  the  church  but  its  outward  fortns  from  their  midst  in  a  national 
debauch ;  and  he  fondly  hoped  that  a  people  who  had  quietly  sur- 
rendered their  faith,  once  to  the  Roundheads  and  again  to  the 
strumpets,  might,  by  the  change  of  a  few  articles  of  belief,*  and  a 
very  few  external  forms,  return  to  the  cotnmunion  of  the  venerable 
Mother  Church.  But  he  forgot  that  transient  freaks  of  caprice,  or 
even  of  impiety,  are  no  better  tests  for  the  character  of  a  nation  than 
for  that  of  an  individual ;  and  above  all,  that  men  will  often  willingly 
grant  what  they  never  will  surrender  to  violence.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  king  asseverated  his  simple  design  of  toleration. 
The  rabble  in  the  streets  could  not  be  so  imposed  upon.  All  trifling 
differences  lost  their  interest,  and  the  stern  spirit  of  the  yeomen,  and 
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the  liberal  heart  of  the  tradesmen,  and  the  blunt  patriotiam  of  the 
fox-huntinff  gentry,  who  had  long  stood  faithful  to  the  family  of  the 
kinff,  and  the  obstinacy  of  Cambridge  with  even  the  obsequiousness 
of  Oxford,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Commons,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Lords,  combined  to  iniorm  the  king  in  an  audible  voice  tnat  all  other 
ties  are  gossamer  to  that  of  a  common  peril.  '  This,'  says  Lingard, 
(and  it  little  matters  whether  in  earnest  or  in  irony,)  '  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  offences.'  Had  Mr.  Fox  lived  to  complete  his  thrill* 
ing  Fragment,  the  eloquence  which  was  warmed  by  the  judicial 
murder  of  Sidney  should  have  glowed  to  an  intense  flame.  The 
indignation  of  the  amiable  Mackintosh  was,  as  we  have  seen,  wrought 
to  its  pitch.  But  no  historian  has  yet  done  justice  to  the  conduct  of 
James.  The  patience  of  even  patient  Englishmen  could  endure  no 
longer.  Patience  was  becoming  perfidy  to  themselves  and  their 
children,  ^he  king  had  been  filhng  the  vials  of  wrath  from  his  very 
accession.  * 

We  have  heard  of  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror.  Wo 
have  read  of  the  iron  despotism  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  imoerious  rule  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fool-hardy 
aggressions  of  Charles  the  First.^  But  never,  we  believe,  has  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  English  kingcraft  contrived  to  pack  so  many 
point-blank  insults  to  theu:  constitution  into  the  brief  space  of  forty- 
nve  months. 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  had  been  educated,  after  the 
straitest  sect  of  his  religion,  a  Papist.  James  was  known  to  be  on 
terms  of  the  most  suspicious  intimacy  with  Louis  of  France,  a 
monarch  whose  practice  was  first  the  cnurch,  then  the  people.  The 
English  nation  knew  the  temper  of  Catholic  princes.  They  had 
heard  of  the  devotedness  of  Philip  the  Second ;  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  whose  Jesuit  teachers  swayed  his  sceptre  as  they  did  their 
own  crosiers ;  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  perilling  his  crown  for  hia 
faith ;  of  Sigismund,  renouncing  his  crown  for  his  faith.  With  such 
examples  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  had  been  worse  than  madness 
to  delay.  After  having,  in  a  crisis  which  would  have  justified  a 
radical  change  in  the  line  of  succession,  contented  themselves  with 
simply  passing  along  that  line  to  the  first  worthy  man  in  it,  it  is  too 
much  that  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  should  be  now  arraigned 
for  not  obviating  the  most  appalling  dangers  without  infringing 
upon  a  single  feature  of  the  government. 


HOPE:    ▲    FBAOICBMT. 

As  the  brig;ht  nm  with  eheerfwl  light 

Breaki  forth  upon  the  {dade, 
Aad  makes  the  dew-dioM  iparkle  bright. 

Along  the  ebiiiiiig  blade ; 
Let  HoPK  voueheafe  a  eweet  zeprieve 

To  all  thy  bowmi's  fean. 
Add  lustre  to  thy  liffht  of  eve, 

And  siuishine  to  its  teaiSi 
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THS    ghost-plater:    a    ballad. 


■  T    J  OB V     O  .    9A XX . 


Tom  Goodwin  was  an  actor  man, 
'  Old  Dniry  V  pride  and  boast 

In  all  the  light  and  eprite-ly  parta, 
Especially  the  Ghoat 


Now  Tom  was  very  fond  of  drink. 

Of  almost  every  sort, 
Comparative  and  positive, 

From  porter  ap  to  port 


Bat  grog,  like  '  grief,'  is  fotal  stoff 

For  any  man  to  sup; 
For  when  it  fails  to  p^U  him  down. 

It's  snre  to  'Uow  hun  npi' 


And  so  it  £ued  with  ghostly  Tom, 
Who  day  by  day  was  seen 

A-swelling,  't  ill  (as  lawyers  say) 
He  fairiy*  lost  his  lean.' 


At  length  the  manager  observed 
'  He  'd  better  leave  his  post,' 

And  said,  *  he  played  the  very  dense 
VThene'er  he  played  the  Ghost' 


'  T  was  only  't  other  night  he  saw 

A  <  loafer'  swing  his  hat. 
And  heard  him  cry,  <  By  all  the  gods! 

The  Ghost  is  getting  fat !' 


<  T  woold  never  do,  the  case  was  plam; 

His  eyes  he  ooold  n't  shat : 
Ghosts  should  ntmake  the  people  langfa, 

And  Tom  was  qoite abiitt' 


Tom's  actor-friends  said  ne'er  a  wurd 
To  cheer  hii  drooping  heart ; 

Though  more  than  one  was  bnniing  up 
With  seal  to  <  take  his  part' 


Tom  argued  very  plausibly ; 

He  said  he  did  n't  doubt 
That  Hamlkt's  father  drank  and  grew. 

In  yean,  a  tittle  ' 


*  And  so,  't  was  natural,'  he  said, 
'And  qoite  a  proper  plan, 

To  have  his  spirit  represent 
A  partly  sort  of  man.' 


'T  was  all  in  vam ;  the  manager 
Said  he  was  not  in  sport. 

And,  like  a  gen'ral,  bade  poor  Tom 
Suirender  up  his  forto. 


'  He  'd  do  perhaps,  in  *  heavy  parts ;' 
Might  answer  for  a  Monk» 

Or  porter  to  the  Elephant, 
'To  carry  round  his  trunk : 


<  But  in  the  Ghost,  his  day  was  past  - 

He  'd  never  do  for  that ; 
A  Ghost  might  just  as  well  be  dead 

As  plethoric  and  fat !' 


Alas !  next  day  poor  Tom  was  found 

As  stiff  as  any  post; 
For  when  he  k«t  <  his  character,' 

He  soon  <  gave  up  the  Ghost!' 
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XDliBBB      T^O. 


Hrnri  Grraubn^r  was  a  native  of  Lyons.  His  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  anomalous  body,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1756.  On  the  day  when  Louis  the  Fifteenth  came  down  to  the  Hall 
of  Assembly,  and  *  in  a  bed  of  Justice'  commanded  them  to  register 
his  arbitrary  edicts  aeainst  the  Jansenists,  he  resigned  his  place.  He 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  speedily  suf- 
fered in  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  With  the  little  which  he 
contrived  to  rescue  from  the  general  wreck  of  his' patrimony,  he  re- 
tired to  Lyons,  and  sought  occupation  and  support  in  trade.  He 
never  returned  to  public  life,  but  in  his  last  days  he  found  a  rare 
delight  in  infusing  into  the  mind  of  his  son  his  own  principles,  and 
striving  to  implant  in  his  breast  a  personal  and  vindictive  hatred  of 
the  royal  family. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  Great  had  already  at  this  time  been 
compelled  to  relax ;  and  it  was  not  surprising^  therefore  that  the 
youtn  descended  from  a  family  originally  noble  should  have  been 
received  on  familiar  terms  at  the  chateau  of  the  Count  de  Chabotte. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  the  play-mate  of  Auguste,  and  his  rival  in 
every  manly  exercise.  When  they  were  separated  by  the  departure 
of  Auguste  to  study  in  a  German  tJniversity,  Henri  found  in  the 
daughter  of  the  baron  a  companion.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  and  in  the  innocence  of^ youth  they  frolicked  and  chatted  toge- 
ther without  restraint.  But  as  their  understandings  developed,  a 
vague  suspicion  simultaneously  entered  their  minds,  at  first  to  mar 
and  then  to  interrupt  their  frank  intercourse  ;  and  so  it  was  not  long 
before  Emilie  discovered  that  her  feelings  were  fast  Incoming  en- 
listed too  warmly  in  her  handsome  and  manly  associate.  This  dis- 
covery gave  her  infinite  pain,  both  on  her  own  account  and  on  his. 
Carefrilly  trained,  and  beiug  much  loved  by  her  father,  she  had  itn- 
perceptibly  imbibed  his  intensely  loyal  spirit,  and  felt  all  his  reve- 
rence for  high  Hneal  descent  Being  possessed  of  self-respect  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  nature,  its  union  with  the  family  pride  of  educa- 
tion rendered  her  haughty  and  sometimes  even  supercilious.  It 
may  readily  be  conceived  then  that  she  could  regard  with  little  com- 
placency a  suitor  whose  house  in  its  palmy  days  had  never  been  on 
an  equality  with  hers,  and  now  could  hardly  resent  the  title  of  ple- 
beian. She  endeavored  therefore  to  stifle  the  rising  sentiment  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  change  in  her  deportment  which  followed  awoke 
Henri  to  his  attachment  and  its  hopelessness.  Nature  had  bestowed 
on  him  all  that  ardor  of  passion  which  usually  accompanies  a  gene- 
rous spirit,  while  no  early  discipline  had  given  him  its  controL 

Mingled  wrath  and  sorrow  now  agitated  bis  impetnoos  bosom. 
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but  his  ire  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  monarch  whose  grand- 
father had  mined  his  house.  Amid  this  storm  of  contending  emo- 
tions, with  no  purpose  but  escape  from  the  scenes  of  his  unhappi- 
ness,  he  had  come  up  to  Paris.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  capital 
was  ill-calculated  to  restore  his  mental  equilibrium,  but  his  excited 
feelings  found  some  relief  in  exhausting  his  energy  against  the  gov- 
ernment He  soon  became  influential  in  some  of  the  affiliated  clubs 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  in  the  year  1791  he  ventured  to  raise  his  voice 
in  the  parent  society.  At  the  time  we  encounter  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  tenth  of  August,  in  his  garret,  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  com- 
munes, his  lone-continued  and  morbid  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
and  threatened,  if  not  diverted  or  checked,  to  eventuate  in  perma- 
nent derangement. 

We  have  heard  his  voice  in  the  Jacobins,  crying  for  the  death  of 
the  king.  Nerved  by  the  fell  purpose  of  regicide,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  attack  on  the  palace,  and  performed  exploits  to 
which  in  his  calmer  mood  he  had  been  utterly  incompetent.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  struggle,  having  struck  down  with  his  own  hand 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  heroism  on 
that  day  will  never  be  forgotten,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  foimd  himself  in  that  long  and  elegant  suite  of  chambers, 
where  the  luxurious  gayeties  of  the  court  had  so  often  been  dis- 
played. It  led  directly  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  queen. 
The  last  military  defenders  of  the  doors  had  fallen,  but  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  faithful  royalists,  who  early  in  the  day  had 
gathered  around  the  king,  and  who  had  lingered  in  the  palace  after 
his  departure  to  the  Assembly. 

While  Henri  was  bursting  into  every  apartment,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  killing  the  king,  though  he  sacrificed  himself  upon  the 
swords  of  his  attendants,  a  side-door  from  an  ante-chamber  opened, 
and  an  old  noble  passed  out.  Without  a  moment's  deliberation  or. 
inquiry,  the  insurgent,  enraged  by  his  ineflectual  search  for  his  des- 
tined victim,  struck  at  him  with  his  pike.  Thus  attacked,  the  vete- 
ran drew  his  sword,  and  they  clashed  arms  at  once.  The  skill  and 
energy  of  the  noble  was  impaired  by  age,  but  the  rashness  with 
which  the  younger  assailant  exposed  himself  rendered  the  contest 
for  a  long  time  doubtful.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  Henri,  who 
had  received  a  cut  in  his  sword-arm,  had  collected  himself  for  a 
decisive  attack,  and  the  baron's  failing  strength  had  begun  to  yield 
to  the  onset,  that  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  was  violently 
thrown  back,  and  a  fair  girl  rushed  in.  It  was  Emilie,  the  daughter 
of  the  baron.  Her  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sharp  clang  of  weapons, 
and  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  she  had  ventured  to  follow  him. 
As  she  saw  at  a  glance  his  faltering  condition,  she  threw  herself 
between  the  combatants,  and  falling  before  the  foe,  she  besought 
him  to  spare  her  parent.  But  what ! — could  it  be  ?  In  the  begrimed 
and  bloody  desperado  whom  she  supplicated  did  she  behold  him 
whose  features  pride  and  time  and  absence  had  in  vain  striven  to 
effiice  from  her  soul !     He  saw  her ;  he  staggered  back  ;  the  pallor 
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of  death  overspread  his  face  ;  his  arm  dropped  nerveless,  and  with 
a  faint  cry,  '  Emilie  !'  he  sank  apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness  he  found  himself  still  Vpng 
on  the  marble  pavement,  but  there  were  now  corpses  around  him, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  sanguinary  struggle  had  taken  place  over 
his  body,  and  that  he  had  been  regarded  as  dead  by  both  parties. 
Bound  lightly  about  his  clotted  forehead  was  a  lady's  handkerchief. 
He  took  it  off;  as  he  did  so,  a  paper  dropped  from  the  folds.  He 
took  it  up.  It  simply  said  :  *  They  have  broken  down  the  gates.  I 
must  leave  you.  God  have  mercy  on  you  !*  He  rose  and  tottered 
to  the  window.  It  looked  out  on  the  broad  court  of  the  Carousel. 
The  signs  of  carnage  were  recent :  here  a  confused  heap  of  bodies 
showed  where  the  mob  had  first  been  checked  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  Swiss ;  there  the  long  line  of  corpses  marked  the  spot  of  their 
own  martyrdom.  A  few  hours  before,  he  would  have  contemplated 
the  sad  tokens  with  fiendish  exultation  ;  but  now  he  felt  other  senti- 
ments rising  within  him.  The  man  of  blood  was  become  humane. 
And  what  had  worked  this  wondrous  transformation  1  It  was  the 
secret  and  mysterious  influence  of  woman.  Her  tone,  her  look,  her 
words  of  interest.  The  outcast  felt  that  the  ban  of  society  was  not 
on  him,  for  the  heart  of  another  far  above  him,  and  whom  he  had 
deemed  indifferent,  if  not  scornful,  beat  in  unison  with  his  own  :  he 
had  read  it  in  her  earnest  gaze  of  recognition ;  he  was  assured  of 
it  by  her  brief  message.  The  declarations  of  affection  have  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own.  With  this  delightful  consciousness  came  also 
a  perception  of  his  inhumanity.  Rage  had  made  him  see  things 
through  a  distorted  medium,  and  had  congealed  all  his  tender  feel- 
ings. He  discovered  at  the  same  moment  the  groundlessness  of  his 
despair,  and  the  horrible  conclusion  to  which  it  was  tending.  Even 
had  he  felt  no  love  for  Emilie,  yet  the  intimate  presence  of  a  fair 
.high-minded  woman,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  would  have 
had  a  mollifying  effect  on  him.  An  involuntary  comparison  would 
have  forced  itself  into  his  mind,  and  he  would  have  realized  at  once 
the  distance  he  had  wandered,  not  only  from  the  paths  of  propriety, 
but  of  humanity. 

When  the  judgment  of  a  man  whom  hasty  impulses  naturally 
guide  is  overborne  by  passion,  all  his  evil  promptings  have  un- 
checked sway.  If  we  look  at  this  man  at  such  a  time,  we  shall  vote 
him  the  most  wicked  of  his  race.  We  shall  err,  however ;  for  when 
circumstances  raise  Reason  a  little  from  her  subjection,  the  transition 
to  her  former  ascendancy  is  rapid.  No  lingering  struggle  is  ^one 
through  with,  but  at  once,  like  a  rightful  lord,  judgment  presides; 
But  a  due  balance  of  mind  is  not  gained  at  once,  for  there  is  fre- 
quently an  error  in  the  very  opposite  direction,  from  the  former 
lapse ;  and  thus  it  was  that  as  Henri  emerged  from  the  palace  he 
felt  a  rising  repugnance,  not  only  to  the  excesses  of  the  revolution, 
but  to  the  revolution  itself.  Joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  now 
alternately  elevated  and  depressed  him  ;  and  unconsciously  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  borne  along  by  a  crowd  which  issued  from  a 
street  which  is  now  the  Rue-Royale.  Throwing  on  high  their  brawny 
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arms,  and  brandishing  their  rude  weapoDS,  yet  dripping  with  gore, 
they  sang  the  '  Ca  Ira'  and  shouted  '  Death  to  the  king !'  The  uiout 
roused  Henri.  He  trembled  as  he  thought  that  such  had  been  his 
own  watch-word  only  the  night  befi)re,  and  he  endeavored  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  mass.  But  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
he  was  carried  with  them  toward  the  Assembly :  there  it  was  said 
the  king  was.  As  they  approached  the  place,  the  very  crowd  verified 
the  rumor,  and  with  difficulty  the  first  of  this  new  column,  among 
whom  was  Henri,  gained  entrance  to  the  galleries. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  evening.  As  he  entered  a  faint  light  was 
glimmering  through  the  glass  in  the  high  dome.  It  grew  more  clear 
and  intense.  Then  the  broad  sashes  were  flung  open,  and  the  ereat 
chandelier  descended.  Its  glare  flashed  into  every  comet  of  the 
gloomy  building,  and  revealed  a  scene  altogether  unique  in  history. 
Opposite  to  him,  on  the  long  and  rising  benches,  sat  the  representa- 
tives of  that  renowned  party,  so  oflen  traduced,  so  little  understood, 
the  Girondists.  But  they  were  at  this  time  a  splendid  company, 
for  they  were  apparently  in  the  zenith  of  their  rame  and  suc<:ess. 
Joy  diffused  itself  among  them  as  they  heard  of  the  great  victory. 
Hope  brightened  their  anxious  countenances. 

There  were  the  intellectual  heads  of  those  philosophers  who  had 
started  the  revolution  ;  whose  writings  had  wrung  and  urged  to 
madness  the  hearts  of  millions ;  whose  speculations,  modified  and 
corrected  by  nothing  but  classic  experience,  contemplated  with  rap- 
ture a  pure  democracy  as  a  model  republic,  and  whose  philanthropy 
would  embrace  under  its  beneficent  influence  all  the  world.  Sad 
indeed  was  it  that  their  ignorance  of  practical  detail  not  only  made 
die  country  a  sufferer,  but  themselves  martyrs.  And  there  too  was 
that  fair  array  of  orators  whose  eloquence,  lingered  over  even  now 
with  mournful  admiration,  adorned  and  illustrated  a  philosophy  so 
humane,  so  mistaken. 

Glowing  with  no  generous  emotions,  but  darkly  lowering  like  the 
legions  of  the  lost,  the  ranks  of  the  Jacobins  frowned  down  from 
dieir  lofty  seats  on  all  below.  The  success  of  republicanism  brought 
but  little  satisfaction  to  them.  The  triumph  of  all  was  not  the  vic- 
tory of  a  party.  Already  the  insatiable  cravinjr  for  sole  domination 
was  gnawing  within ;  already  the  fierce  thirst  £r  blood,  which,  as  in 
beasts,  grows  by  indulgence,  was  consuming  them.  Their  whole 
being  was  engrossed  by  one  absorbing  contemplation ;  their  eyes 
gleamed  with  an  unnatural  fire.  The  firm  compression  of  the  lip, 
the  knitted  brow,  every  lineament,  bespoke  that  resolute  determina- 
tion, so  awful,  so  invincible,  and  which,  in  an  hour  of  unexampled 
confusion,  a  reign  of  terror,  was  to  make  them  supreme. 

Prominent  among  them  stood  Robespierre.  Emerging  from  his 
concealment  when  the  dropping  fire  of  the  musketry  told  that  the 
heat  of  conflict  was  over,  he  came  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  day.  * 
His  melancholy  face  exhibited  no  trace  of  feeling ;  hard,  passion- 
less, like  a  statue,  his  very  smile  froze  as  the  smile  of  death.  No 
conjuncture  bewildered  his  clear  sagacity,  no  adversity  appalled  his 
steady  will.    Around  this  solemn  man  the  dread  cohorts  gathered. 

TOL.  zxiz.  7 
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He  was  their  unswerying  champion ;  the  chosen  chief;  the  incor* 
ruptible. 

Between  these  two  factions  was  the  body  of  neatrals*  The  mot- 
ley throng  shrank  from  the  sinister  glances  of  the  Jacobins^  but 
were  not  uniformly  allured  by  the  benevolent  aspect  of  the  Giron- 
dists. High  over  all  appeared  the  illustrious  Vergniaud,  the  pride 
of  the  Gironde;  the  nrtost  accomplished  orator  of  the  Assembly; 
destined  to  be  a  martyr  to  true  liberty.  Through  all  that  troubled 
day  he  had  maintained  his  equanimity.  Serene  amid  the  tumulti 
he  calmed  their  rage  and  governed  their  course. 

In  a  temporary  enclosure  on  his  right  was  a  group  which  excited 
the  attention  of  all,  and  the  commiseration  of  many.  There  were 
the  mpresentatives  of  those  imperial  and  royal  houses  which  had 
survived  centuries,  and  for  two  hundred  years  had  been  foes.  But 
when  at  length  their  proud  eminence  seemed  secure  and  confirmed 
by  the  union  of  Austria  and  France,  in  the  persons  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette ;  behold  the  issue  !  It  was  a  sub- 
lime lesson  upon  the  instability  of  human  grandeur. 

In  that  little  narrow  seat,  which  they  were  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  occupy  alone,  exposed  to  contumely  and  the  object  of  pity, 
was  Maria  Theresa's  daughter  and  the  grandson  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  She  held  in  her  arms  the  infant  Dauphin.  Unconscious 
of  the  horrors  around  him,  the  boy  slept.  Tears  dropped  fast  upon 
his  innocent  ftce  from  his  mother's  eyes.  She  thought  of  the  home 
of  her  ancestors,  of  her  own  shining  court ;  she  looked  forward  to 
the  dark  dungeon.  She  shuddered  with  strange  forebodings.  The 
mild  a  nd  excellent  Louis  beheld  his  people  with  a  benignant  eye,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  striven  to  be  their  father ;  and  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  good  conscience,  he  endured  their  ignominies  with  dignity. 
The  demon  phalanx  of  Jacobins  laughed  as  they  looked  on  him. 
He  confronted  them  with  calm  and  indignant  severity.  The  ma- 
jesty of  his  mien  indicated  bis  august  lineage. 

Such  was  the  varied  assembly  which  met  Henri's  view.  When 
he  entered,  the  house  was  comparatively  quiet.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary lull  in  the  storm. 

The  session,  during  the  time  diat  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  the 
People  was  doubtful,  was  indescribable.  At  the  first  discharge  of 
musketry  a  profound  silence  prevailed ;  but  when  the  stunning  re- 
verberations of  the  cannon,  peal  upon  peal,  shook  the  building  to 
its  foundations,  consternation  aroused  them  from  their  stupor. 
Some,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  rose  to  flee ;  others  awaited  the  con- 
clusion with  Roman  firmness  ;  while  the  greater  part  sought  to  re- 
assure their  shaken  spirits  by  indulging  in  frantic  declamations. 
The  mob  soon  burst  the  doors  of  the  galleries,  and  came  roaring  in 
like  the  hoarse  breakers  of  the  sea.  At  intervals,  deputations  from 
the  municipality,  accompanied  by  squads  of  rough  and  brutal  men, 
fresh  from  the  strife,  and  grim  with  blood,  crowded  to  the  bar,  de- 
manding, with  savage  gestures  toward  him,  the  death  of  the  king. 
Suddenly  the  firing  flrrew  louder  and  more  sustained.  All  paused  { 
it  was  the  crisis  of  their  fate.    There  was  a  sharp  volley,  ftnd  then 
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the  firing  ceased.  Then  came  a  rush  at  the  eallery  doors,  and  then 
the  deafening  voice  of  the  people  drowned  all  other  noises,  and  pro- 
claimed the  fate  of  the  monarchy.  An  hour  had  now  elapsed  smce 
the  determination  of  the  strife,  and  as  we  have  said,  deputies  had 
recovered  their  natural  appearance,  and  the  house  was  calm. 

For  a  time,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  alarms  of  the  day,  they  con- 
tinued talking  to  each  other,  and  seemed  hesitating  to  act.  But 
soon  the  distant  and  growing  clamor  of  the  rabble,  who  choked 
every  avenue  to  the  house,  announced  the  appi'oach  of  some  new 
element  of  disorder.  , Reluctantly  as  Henri  had  entered,  he  had 
hardly  done  so,  and  looked  around,  before  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  now  bent  over  the  gallery  and  watched  the  proceedings 
with  intense  eageraeea.  Presently  he  saw  the  doors  next  the  Ja- 
cobin side  open,  and  preceded  by  a  large  coticourse,  fierce-looking, 
but  less  outrageous  in  their  dress  and  deportment  than  their  prede- 
cessors, appeared  the  monarch  of  the  da  v.  His  form,  gigantic  in 
stature,  athletic,  gross^  but  cpmi^anding,  loomed  up  amid  the  sur- 
rounding multitude,  and  provoked  a  rapturous  welcome  from  the 
galleries,  in  which  many  on  the  floor  joined.  He  came  with  the 
air  and  the  words  of  a  conqueror,  to  command  the  dethronement  of 
the  king  and  the  calling  of  a  national  convention.  A  member  rose 
to  speak.  It  was  the  &iroBdi^»  Brittsot  Danton  raised  his  arm  ; 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  he  hurled  fi^rth  the  most  auda- 
cious menaces  against  traitors ;  and  even  while  the  swell  of  his 
thundering  voice  yet  smote  upon  their  ears,  th^  deputies  dissolved 
the  assembly. 

Henri  lingered  behind  the  departing  mob  to  avoid  the  crush. 
While  watching  the  retiring  Giroadisto,  for  he  now  felt  a  predomi- 
nant sympathy  with  them,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  familiar 
face,  and  he  recognized  his  old  companion  Auguste.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  call  out  to.  him,  but  then  bitter  reflections  crowded  on 
his  mind.  He  remembered  all  that  had  intervened  during  the  years 
of  their  separation,  and  he  would  have  left  without  addressing  him. 
But  Auguste,  struck  by  noticin?  a  man  so  intently  observing  him, 
on  that  day  of  suspicion,  turned  full  upon  him.  In  a  moment  he 
saw  who  it  was.  A  smile  of  gratification  passed  over  his  features^ 
and  coming  toward  him  in  the  wannest  manner,  he  saluted  Henri^ 
and  requested  him  to  meet  him  in  the  base  court.  There  in  a  few 
moments  the  friends  met.  They  embraced,  and  as  they  walked 
slowly  toward  Auguste's  hotel,  th^  happiness  of  their  meeting  dis- 
pelled their  cares  and  anxietiee«  s.  o.  y. 


C0M80Z.ATI0M     XV     AOS:     VA^U     TI^B     «0OTTZ8B. 

Q.  WHM  w«  leave  tk«  habitsUom 

We  'U  depeyt  witki  &  good  eoaanmadmiMi  ^ 

We  '11  fo  hand  in  hiiiidi  I  whb» 

To  a  betlei  koin»  than  Uiia, 
To  ipeke  foom  Un  the  text  i 


6t  Tb  a  OUy  Pump.  [Januazy, 


TO      A      CITY       PUMF 


*  V«AT  a  oommodiom  pump  i    Th«  haadU  within  r«Mb  of  th«  •maU««t  ehild  ('  —  T.  Hoes. 


0  Pump  !  that  workest  with  an  iron  will, 
(Thy  well-forged  handle  joftifiea  the  phraie,) 

1  Ve  known  thee  long,  and  come  to  try  my  ikillt 
Though  late*  in  weaTin|r  atanxao  to  thy  praiie. 

The  neighhoring  houeemaids  know  thee  too,  fiill  wolU 
And  oft  have  fondled  thy  familiar  ipoot, 

While  jannty  aprons  swiftly  rose  and  fell, 
In  nniaon  with  arms,  red,  bare  and  stout 


The  prim,  spmee  maid  who  lives  at  nnmber  fonr, 

The  slattern  wench  who  hails  fhmi  number  siZv 
The  Irish  slouch,  with  followen  half  a  score. 

And  the  pert  lad  who  stops  with  Mrs.  Mn; 
The  puny  Uaok,  so  lordly  and  so  late, 

The  seedy  hostler  and  the  giocer*s  boy, 
And  the  strange  man  that  has  the  shambling  gaity 

In  turn  thy  daily  services  employ. 


^e  beggar  flings  his  wallet  at  thy  base. 

Nor  hnmUy  asks,  but  straight  demaodeth  he» 
That  thou  shonld*st  minister  unto  his  case, 

Aod  grasps  thine  arm  as  freemen  grasp  the  free  I 
Ton  bloated  wretch,  against  thee  staggering  plump. 

In  dreary  bat  and  uuregenerate  coat. 
Evokes  the  goigling  spirit  of  the  pump, 

And  straightway  sends  it  hiHing  down  his  throat 


And  now,  O  Pdhp  !  thou  'rt  robed  as  Wmter  is, 

Ice-ribbed,  and  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  snows ; 
The  frost,  grotesque,  illumes  thy  sober  phii, 

And  tips  with  pendent  icicle  thv  nose. 
The  overflowing  and  abundant  tide, 

Frozen  in  dangerous  hilk)cks  at  thy  feet, 
Gives  carelesi  comers  an  unlucky  slide, 

When  bruised  heads  untender  kerb-stones  meet 


The  vigorous  plying  of  incessant  hands 

Hath  worn  thy  handle  till  it  shines  amain, 
And  thy  poor  nozile,  clasped  by  iron  bands, 

Will  soon  be  sought  by  wondering  maids  in  vain. 
Thy  bleamngs  have  been  bounteously  poured  out. 

Mom,  noon  and  nigbt,  through  many  a  weary  day^ 
Till  time  and  use  have  quite  destroyed  thy  spout. 

And  left  thee  now  an  emblem  of  decay. 
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Ye  Nalsd  TotariM  of  thia  frail  machine, 

Paiiae»  and  reflect  apon  ita  fallen  state ! 
Time's  warning  finger  on  the  pnmp  is  seen* 

Which  points  no  less  to  your  impending  fate. 
Bethmk  yon,  slipshod  njrmphs !  and  thinatng,  oray 

That  when  life's  sorrowing  tionbles  all  are  o*ery 
Yoa  may  awake  to  hail  a  brighter  day, 

Where  toil  shall  cease  and  pumps  he  worked  no  mors. 


Decay  strides  onward  with  resistless  power ; 

Man  trembles  at  the  dread  destroyer's  name, 
And  at  the  last  mevitable  hour, 

Sinks  in  dismay,  and  owns  its  awful  claim. 
Kings,  empires,  worids  obey  the  great  behest. 

And  disappear  beneath  the  stream  of  time. 
Submerged,  in  one  incongruous  mass  to  rest 

With  thee,  O  PuMr !  and  this  ctegiac  rhyme. 


THE    AM£RICAN    AND     ENGLISH    ACTRESS. 


tir    A    X.BTTS&    VaOM     ▲«     XXOX-iaBMAM     TO     A    WKIZMD. 


Ton  ask  me  for  my  opinion  of  tlie  new  American  actress.  I  have 
had  a  good  opportunity  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  gathering  the 
means  of  fulnlling  your  request.  I  have  been  in  Boston  while  the 
boards  of  the  two  principal  theatres  have  been  occupied  with  the 
performances  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean.  I  have  seen  them  both  repeatedly,  and  have 
watched  the  effect  of  the  acting  of  each  upon  their  audiences. 
Both  have  been  playing  to  what  is  technically  termed  a  '  good  busi- 
ness.' Both  have  had  staunch  friends  and  advocates  ainong  the 
leaders  of  fashion ;  (yes,  do  not  smile ;  there  are  such  characters 
even  in  Yankee-land ;)  and  both  have  terminated  their  engage- 
ments with  eclat.  Mrs.  Rean  has  been  supported  by  her  husband, 
who,  although  he  holds  a  higher  histrionic  position  at  home  than 
she  has  ever  attained,  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  secondary  person* 
age  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Mowatt  nas  been  associated  with  a  young 
actor  named  Davenport,  who  has  his  reputation  yet  to  make. 

I  had  frequently  heard  Mrs.  Mowatt  spoken  of,  in  the  emphatic 
phraseology  of  her  western  admirers,  as  a '  tall  actress,'  a '  screamer,' 
one  who  could  do  '  nothing  else'  but  act.  I  set  all  this  down  as 
a  specimen  of  American  gasconade  and  exaggeration  ;  for  the  same 
journals  that  praised  her  performances  imparted  the  information 
that  she  had  been  only  sixteen  mont^is  upon  the  stage ;  during  all 
which  time  she  had  played  '  star  engagements'  only.  It  is  true  that 
all  this  while  she  had  sustained  herself  with  brilliant  success  against 
the  Keans  in  the  same  line  of  plays ;  but  I  had  learned  to  distrust 
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a  public  who  could  receive  Mr. as  a  *  ereat  actor/  Heaven 

save  the  mark  !  I  did  not  know  how  far  a  native  American  feeline 
might  have  operated  in  her  favor ;  fbr  Mrs.  Mo  watt  is  a  full-blooded 
native,  being  a  great  grand-daughter  of  one  Of  those  old  '  rebels' 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  one  Lewis,  of  New- 
York.  I  supposed  therefore  that  there  might  be  some  national 
pride  mingled  with  an  affected  admiration  of  her  qualities  as  an 
actress  ;  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Americans  disdain  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  acting  that  has  not  had  a  foreign  stamp. 

It  was  with  these  vague  presentiments  that  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
parquette  of  the  Howard  Theatre,  or  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  Athe- 
naeum, to  witness  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  in  Juliet. 
The  house,  which  is  a  remarkably  elegant  one,  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  What  was  my  surprise,  when  the  representative  of  Ju- 
liet came  on,  to  see,  instead  of  a  '  tall  actress,'  a  young,  delicate, 
fair-haired  creature,  just  the  height  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  slim, 
but  well  proportioned,  and  with  a  face  which  many  would  call 
'  strangely  beautiful,'  while  others  would  admit  the  strangeness  but 
dispute  the  beauty.  Her  features  are  of  a  cast  admirably  fitted  for 
the  stage.  The  nice  forms  a  beautiful  oval ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  but 
capable  of  great  animation;  the  mouth  and  teeth  are  faultless; 
complexion  clear  and  radiant ;  the  nose  Wellingtonian  and  promi- 
nent, but  feminine,  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  rest  of  her  counte- 
nance. As  she  moved  across  the  boards  I  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
quisite ease  and  grace  of  her  carriage.  You  at  once  see  the  lady, 
and  are  prepossessed  in  her  favor. 

So  far  so  good.  But  her  voice — with  a  form  so  light  and  e^e- 
real,  can  the  vocal  powers  be  such  as  to  qualify  her  for  a  tragic 
actress  ?  '  Madam,  I  am  here  !  — what  is  your  will  V  are  her  words 
on  entering.  Yes,  it  is  a  sweet  voice ;  full-toned,  clear  and  melo- 
dious ;  but  will  it  be  adequate  to  the  terrible  trials  to  which,  as  the 
tragic  pathos  of  the  scene  proceeds,  it  must  be  subjected  7 

*Ooukki$  ouBe;  if  A«  b*  married 
UffTMB  it  like  to  be  mj  weddiiif-bed  I' 

This  was  exquisitely  rendered ;  and  the  utterance  of  the  first  lour 
words  showed  abundant  power ;  the  fear  now  was  that  it  would  not 
be  economically  hoarded.  The  balcony  scene  showed  Mrs.  Mowatt 
to  great  advantage.  The  language  here,  though  passionate  and 
poetical,  requires  a  level  intonation : 

*  Thov  know'ft  the  muk  of  night  it  on  hit  fiice, 
Eke  wouM  »  maiden  bintb  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thon  haat  heard  me  apeak  to-nifku 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  fbrm ;  fitin,  Htn  denjr 
Wkat  I  have  epoke ;  bat  fhrewell  eomplimeat  f 
Doat  thov  love  me  f 

Her  elocution  was  most  admirable  throughout  this  speech.  There 
was  an  expressive  mingling  of  archness  and  tenderness  in  her  tones ; 
of  diffidence  and  boldness,  wonderfully  significant  of  maiden  bash- 
fblness  overpowered  by  maiden  love.  *  This  must  be  a  woman  of 
genius,'  I  began  to  say  to  myself. 
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'Mr  booflty  la  n  hoccuAXtm  u  the  sea, 
Mv  love  M  deep  {  th«  more  I  give  to  thee 
The  more  1  heTe,  Ibr  both  ere  inllttite.* 

Here  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  sentimeot  raised  Ber  voice  to  tbe 
higher  tones,  and  I  no  longer  had  any  apprehension  of  its  deficiency 
in  volume  and  effect.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  richest  afid  most  mu- 
sical of  voices,  capable  of  all  those  transitions  and  variations  so  es- 
sential in  giving  point  to  fluctuations  of  passion.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  power  and  solidity,  and  possesses  an  audible  quality  in  ita 
lowest  tones,  which  is  a  great  advantaj2;e.  In  its  exercise  Mrs. 
Mowatt  does  not  sufficiently  spare  herself  sometimes.  She  gives  it 
free  rein  when  it  should  be  kept  in  check.  An  old  actress  would 
make  a  quarter  part  of  the  vocal  expenditure  she  frequently  lav- 
ishes answer  the  same  effect.  But  to  return  to  Juliet  I  trembled 
for  Mrs.  Mowatt  as  she  approached  the  g^eat  scene  where  the  im* 
passioned  girl  hesitates  about  taking  the  sleeping  potion  which 
Friar  Lawrence  has  placed  in  her  hands.  Here  the  highest  tragic 
genius  is  tasked  to  steer  safely  between  the  '  over-done'  and  the 
•  come  tardy  off  f  here,  if  any  where  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama,  mediocrity  must  peep  forth,  or  genuine  talent  make  itself 
felt ;  and  here  Mrs.  Mo  watt's  triumph  was  most  unequivocal  and 
complete : 

'  What  if  tliis  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  f 
Shalt  I  %]^  force  be  married  to  the  Covnt  t 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  miiiiatered  to  have  me  dead, 
LeM  ia  thin  marriage  he  ahonld  be  diahonoredl 
How,  if  wheu  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Komeo 
Come,  to  redeem  me  f    There  '•  a  fearM  |M>kit  1 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  Wknee  foul  mouth  no  healtbeome  ^r  breathoi  in. 
And  there  die  strmtgUd  ere  my  Komeo  comea  V 

The  imaginative  power  and  intensity  of  passionate  conception 
which  she  displayed  in  the  delivery  of  this  passage  amazed  me.  The 
word  strangled  was  uttered  in  just  such  a  tone  as  you  might  ima- 
gine a  person  to  give  forth  in  the  agony  of  strangulation : 

*  Oft  if  I  wake,  ehall  I  not  be  dietraqflit, 
Environed  with  all  these  hldeoa>  feiira. 


And  madly  play  with  my  forefather*' Joints  Y 
And  pincfc  the  maag led  Tybalt  from  liia  abroad  f 
A.^  :.. .».: — —  -.:.|,  jom^  great  fcinsman'f  br— 
out  my  deaperate  brains  1 


Ana  pincK  inemangv , 

And  ill  this  rage,  with  lome  great  fcioBman'a  bone^ 
Aa  with  a  elul^  dash  c  '  -   •     •     - 


Here  Mrs.  Mowatt,  striking  her  fist  against  her  head,  as  if  the 
phantasm  had  become  a  fact,  fell  prostrate,  apparently  overcome 
by  the  crowd  of  appalling  images.  The  audience  broke  forth  into 
one  loud,  prolongeu  peal  of  applause.  And  well  did  she  deserve 
such  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  personation.  It  showed 
genius ;  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  spontaneous,  original,  irre- 
pressible ;  not  the  result  of  imitation ;  of  seeing  what  other  great 
actresses  did  in  the  same  scene;  of  a  long  experience  in  stage 
effects ;  but  an  outburst  of  feeling ;  a  genuine  exaltation  of  the 
imaginative  faculty ;  sparks  from  that  flame  which  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  Shakspeare  whild  he  wrote. 
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Juliet's  dying  scene  was  portrayed  with  the  vividness  and  in- 
tensity which  had  characterized  all  the  other  tragic  passages  of  the 
play ;  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  expressions  of  applause  as  hearty 
as  any  it  had  ever  heen  my  lot  to  hear  elicited  at  a  theatre.  The 
young  actress  (for  to  look  at  her  you  would  not  suppose  she  was 
more  than  eighteen,  although  I  helieve  she  is  on  the  windy  side  of 
twenty-live,)  was  called  before  the  curtain  with  the  utmost  enthusi- 
asm, and  greeted  with  unanimous  cries  of  *  Bravo !'  and  a  general 
waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

Opportunities  of  confirming  the  favorable  impression  I  had 
formed  from  Mrs.  Mowatt's  'Juliet'  have  not  been  wanting.  I 
have  seen  her  in  the  heroines  of  •  The  Hunchback,'  '  Fazio,'  *  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,'  '  The  Stranger,'  and  •  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;' 
a  range  of  female  characters  challenging,  more  than  any  others  in 
the  whole  English  drama,  the  exercise  of  the  highest  histrionic  ge- 
nius for  their  adequate  embodiment.  Her  Julia,  Mrs.  Haller,  Pau- 
line and  Bianca  are  all  great  performances ;  full  of  deep  feeling, 
and  in  the  passionate  scenes  justifying  the  warmest  panegyrics. 
Indeed  the  Anaericans,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  have  never  seen  her 
superior  in  these  parts,  and  I  doubt  if  they  have  ever  seen  her 
equal.  Her  Beatrice  was  a  daring  and  beautiful,  but  an  imperfect 
performance.  In  those  merely  conventional  points  which  every 
stage-manager  could  have  instructed  her  in,  she  sometimes  failed ; 
but  she  struck  out  points  of  her  own  which  more  than  compensated 
for  the  deficiency.  She  made  Beatrice  a  quick-tongued,  vivacious 
girl,  concealing  her  love  for  Benedict  under  the  disguise  of  taunts 
and  railleries  ;  and  not  a  shrew  of  a  certain  ag^,  whose  bitterness 
was  as  much  of  the  heart  as  of  the  head.  The  result  was,  that  some 
of  the  critics,  missing  the  old  stage  Beatrice  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  fell  out  with  Mrs.  Mowatt  for  her  personation  ;  while 
others  appreciated  her  new  conception  of  the  part,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  merit  of  the  execution.  Her  Beatrice  was  a  being  to 
love  for  her  warm  affections,  as  well  as  to  fear  for  her  quick  wit ; 
and  her  exclamation  of  '  I  could  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place  !' 
came  forth  rather  as  the  hasty,  unmeant  rant  of  an  indignant  school- 
girl than  the  deliberate,  spiteful,  vindictive  malice  of  a  full-grown 
woman.  In  the  one  spirit  it  is  comic,  and  not  inconsistent  with  our 
idea  of  feminine  attributes ;  but  in  the  other  spirit  it  calls  up  an 
emotion  of  dislike.  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  here,  we  think,  a  true  inter- 
preter of  Shakspeare. 

Nothine  could  be  more  opposite  than  the  styles  of  Mrs.  Mowatt 
and  Mrs.  Kean.  The  one  has  seen  no  models  of  consequence,  ex- 
cept the  French  Rachel ;  has  been  less  than  two  years  upon  the  staee, 
and  is  guided  in  her  personations  solely  by  her  own  impulsive  ^nius 
and  unerring  good  taste.  The  newspaper  accounts  say  that  from  a 
child,  though  entirely  aloof  from  theatrical  influences  and  connec- 
tions, she  seemed  to  have  an  inborn  passion  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions and  recitations.  If  ever  a  person  was  impelled  by  spontaneous 
predilections  and  natural  qualifications  to  a  vocation,  it  M'as  she. 
With  regard  to  Mrs.  Rean,  it  is  a  matter  pf  dramatic  biography,  that 
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as  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  she  made  her  d^but  upon  the  London  boards  in 
1823,  being  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
sister  Maria,  who  was  very  distinguished  in  her  profession.  Ellen, 
though  she  has  never  attained  an  equal  rank,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  pleasing  and  interesting  actress ;  and  the  production  of 
Ion,  that  beautiful  poem,  but  most  indif!erent  play,  lifted  her  to  the 
top-wave  of  success,  on  which  she  was  borne  to  this  country,  where 
her  theatrical  career  was  a  very  prosperous  one.  But,  a  greai  actress 
she  never  was  and  never  will  be.  She  lacks  the  vivida  vis  of  genius. 
She  is  an  instance,  like  Charles  Kemble,  of  the  effects  of  thorough 
drilling  and  long-continued  practice  in  the  absence  of  superior  abili- 
ties. Charles  used  to  be  hissed  at  one  time ;  and  Allien,  afler  her 
third  night  at  Drury-Lane,  played  to  empty  benches.  But  by  dint 
of  study  and  attention,  added  to  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  best  models  of  acting,  male  and  female,  and  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, Mrs.  Rean  has  attained  that  pitch  of  art,  whore  the  ejects  of 
genius  are  often  produced,  even  if  genius  itself  does  not  produce 
them.  She  trusts  rather  to  recollection  than  to  impulse  for  guidance 
in  portraying  an  emotion  or  indicating  a  passion*  She  borrows  this 
grace  from  one  performer,  and  that  from  another ;  remembers  bow 
this  actress  sobbed  and  wept,  and  how  that  produced  an  effect  by  a 
pause  or  a  look. 

When  combinations  of  this  kind  are  skilfully  brought  together, 
the  result  is  often  the  same  as  where  genius  itself  presides  over  the 
performance.  We  have  known  a  dull  man  to  recite  a  passage  in 
imitation  of  Kean  as  well  as  Rean  could  do  it  himself.  But  in 
scenes  of  intense  passion,  we  must  have  something  more  than  me- 
chanical tricks  and  mere  mimicry.^  The  actor  must  himself  feel  if 
be  would  make  his  audience  feel.  Any  jury  of  critics  would,  I  think, 
have  conceded  that  the  Mrs,  HaUer  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  last  week  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  Mrs.  Rean  the  night  after.  In  the  last  scene 
of  the  play  of  the  Stranger,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  domestic 
distress  rises  to  a  most  painful  pitch.  A  wife,  who  in  a  moment 
of  delusion,  misapprehension  ana  weakness,  has  deserted  her  hus- 
band for  a  villain,  accidentally  encounters,  after  years  of  solitary 
penitence  and  suffering,  the  man  she  has  injured.  The  anguish  on 
both  sides  is  poignant  and  natural.  But  how  is  it  typified  by  Mrs. 
Rean  1  By  perpetual  sobs  and  applications  of  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  Soe  is  evidently  striving  by  mechanical  signs  and  sounds 
to  convey  to  her  audience  an  expression  of  the  passion  of  grief. 
Far  different  and  more  impressive  is  Mrs.  Mowatt^s  acting  in  this 
scene.  Her  sorrow  is  all  the  mightier  because  you  see  that.it  is  sup- 
pressed. Her  penitence  has  that  dignity,  that  she  has  no  wish  to 
work  upon  her  husband's  feelings  by  hysterical  displays  of  senti- 
mental sorrow.  But  the  outburst  of  genuine  grief  comes  at  last,  all 
the  more  irresistible  because  it  has  been  pent  up ;  and  when  she  flings 
herself  at  his  feet,  with  the  prayer  that  he  will  let  her  see  her  chil- 
dren, she  reaches  the  climax  of  a  representation,  which,  in  beauty, 
chastity  and  tragic  effect,  I  have  never  seen  equalled.     There  are 
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occasional  crudities  in  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Mowatt.  If  a  pas- 
sage does  not  suit  her  taste  she  is  apt  to  slur  it,  while  Mrs.  Kean 
would  have  given  it  an  importance  which  it  might  not  intrinsically 
possess.  Herein  Mrs.  M.  shows  a  lack  of  training,  if  not  of  discre- 
tion. A  performer  had  better  cut  a  passage  at  once,  rather  than  do 
it  injustice  in  the  delivery.  But  in  scenes  of  high  passion  and  tragic 
intensity,  Mrs.  Mowatt  shows  a  reach  of  genius  which  her  more  ex- 
perienced rival  does  not  possess.  The  latter  used  to  play  '  Jane 
Shore,'  but  her  success  in  it  was  very  indifferent.  It  is  said  to  be 
Mrs.  Mowatt's  greatest  personation,  after  Juliet ;  and  the  character 
is  one  requiring  in  an  eminent  degi'ee  those  quick  sympathies  and 
that  imaginative  power  for  which  she  deservedly  has  credit  In 
*Ion'  1  do  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  could  ever  attain  the  excel- 
lence of  Mrs.  Kean.  There  is  little  genuine  passion  in  the  charac- 
ter. It  is  cold  and  statue-like,  not  combustible  like  Juliet.  It 
requires  the  well-drilled  artist  to  deal  with  such  a  part;  for  all 
the  effects  of  which  it  is  capable  are  of  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart. 

The  personal  qualifications  of  these  actresses  may,  perhaps,  be 
balancea  against  each  other.  Mrs.  Mowatt  has  the  stronger  and 
sweeter  voice,  but  her  figure  conveys  the  idea  of  fragility  ;  an  ob- 
jection which  cannot  be  urged  against  that  of  Mrs.  Kean.  Both  are 
exceedingly  lady-like  and  easy  upon  the  stage ;  but  with  Mrs.  Kean 
every  movement  seems  to  be  studied  and  prearranged  ;  with  Mrs. 
Mowatt  it  is  as  natural  as  the  stooping  of  a  bird.  The  self-posses- 
sion of  the  latter  is  indeed  very  remarkable.  She  always  seems  on 
the  most  amicable  terms  with  her  audience  ;  as  if  she  had  that '  per- 
fect love,'  which  the  Scnptures  describe  as  *  casting  out  fear.'  She 
does  not  appear  to  dream  that  there  are  such  beings  in  the  world  as 
carping  critics  and  malicious  spectators.  All  her  hearers  are,  in  her 
estimation,  her  indulgent  fnends  ;  and  she  takes  liberties  with  them 
with  a  grace  that  is  irresistible.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Ameiican 
public,  that  while  they  have  showered  their  dollars  upon  the  Keans, 
they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  so  thorough  an  appreciation  of 
their  own  charming  and  gifted  actress.  May  we  see  her  soon  in 
England !  Of  her  success  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  London  an 
ounce  of  genius  will  outweigh  a  ton  of  talent. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  should  have 
attained  the  rank  she  holds  after  so  limited  a  practice  of  her  art. 
But  the  mystery  is  solved  when  we  are  told,  that  from  an  early  age 
she  has  been  devoted  to  '  private  theatricals'  and  social  recitations. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  portion  of  the  confidence  she  exhibits  springs 
from  this  cause.  Her  consummate  grace  and  ease  upon  the  stage 
she  brings  from  the  society  at  home,  and  in  Europe,  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed.  She  had  nothing  to  learn  to  qualify  her  to 
play  the  lady.  Above  all,  she  loves  her  profession,  and  pursues  it 
with  an  ardor  and  an  enthusiasm  that  surmounts  all  its  obstacles 
and  blunts  all  its  thorns.  She  has  acted  down,  by  her  indomitable 
perseverance,  all  prognostications  of   failure.     Her  improvement 
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has  been  rapid  and  constant ;  and  if  her  physical  strength  con- 
tinues, her  friends  may  justly  expect  from  her  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  which  the  histrionic  art  is  capable.  j^  b»oi,t««i«a». 


TO      AN      AMEllICAN      CHILD     IN     ITALT. 


IT     3.     »1.TARB     TAYLOR. 


FtorM«i,164S: 


Thk  warm  Italian  sun  has  thdnei 

Sweet  child  !  upon  thy  carls  of  gold, 
Till  they  have  canght  a  softer  tone 

From  this  bright  land  of  memories  old : 
,  The  blue  of  northern  skies  has  met 

The  southern  twilight,  in  thine  eye. 
And  that  fair  brow  bears  on  it  yet 

The  brightness  of  a  stranger  sky. 
Yet  not  on  Freedom's  distant  strand 

Thine  inf^t  eyes  first  saw  the  liffht  j 
They  gazed  on  sonny  southern  land. 

By  sun  and  memory  doubly  bright  \ 
Thy  childhood  sports  in  lanrel  bowers. 

In  arbors  rich  with  bending  vines ; 
Thou  look'st  on  Florence'  domes  and  towen^ 

And  on  the  far  blue  Appenines ; 
Thou  see'st  the  olive's  moonlight  groves 

That  gleam  and  wave  in  Amo's  vale. 
Where,  drunk  with  sweets,  the  xepbyr  roves 

And  beaxB  to  colder  climes  his  tale ! 


TfiEse  Wake  no  thought  in  thy  young  mind 

Of  lands  beyond  the  heaving  sea. 
With  sans  less  soft  and  colder  wind, 

But  with  a  people  proud  and  free ! 
Its  mighty  streams  thou  ne'er  hast  seen, 

Ne'er  looked  upoo  its  rocky  strand  ; 
Its  giant  hills  and  forests  green. 

That  clothe  the  broad  and  glorioDS  land  ;• 
But  keep  the  blissful  hope,  sweet  child ! 

That  thou  wilt  see  them  all  ere  long. 
And  in  their  beauty,  fresh  and  wild. 

Forget  the  sunny  land  of  song. 
Let  not  these  purple  hills  and  skies 

Grow  warm  and  home-like  'round  thy  heart,- 
Till  yeamiogs  for  their  forms  arise, 

When  thou  hast  wandered  far  apart ; 
But  dream  of  forests,  old  and  grand. 

Of  mountains  swept  by  purer  air. 
And  when  thou  treadest  Freedom's  land. 

Thy  heart  will  plant  its  homestead  (here  V 
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MR.      MANNING'S     RAMBLE. 


AW     AUTHZNT I 


'  Certainlt,  Sir,  Gray  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  when  he  aa- 
serted  that  a  word  written  on  the  spot  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recol- 
lections ;  *  a  word,'  you  will  remark,  Mr.  Mercer.  Carrying  out 
the  proposition,  then,  these  twenty  volumes  of  memoranda  are 
worth  the  entire  contents  of  those  well-filled  shelves.'  And  Mr. 
John  Manning  surveyed  with  paternal  interest'  the  splendid  bind- 
ings and  glittering  titles  of  his  '  Tour  in  America.' 

'  I  am  delighted,'  continued  he,  '  that  you  did  not  leave  England 
without  bringing  yourself  siid  Beach's  letter  to  Fen  wick  House ; 
to  say  nothing  of  my  satisfaction  at  hearing  of  the  prosperity  of 
Mr.  Beach ;  a  gentleman,  let  me  tell  you,  of  perfect  integrity,  and 
the  best  land-agent  in  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  as  an  Ame- 
rican ;  a  citizen  of  that  country  in  which  I  passed  the  happiest  ten 
years  of  my  existence.  If  1  were  a  married  man  you  would  sup- 
pose this  was  a  pretty  long  wedding-tour.  Not  so,  Sir;  I  traversed 
the  Old  Thirteen  States,  from  the  District  of  Maine  to  Savannah, 
and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  western  waters,  with  very  differ- 
ent motives ;  namely,  to  afford  my  countrymen,  whose  affections 
two  wars  had  almost  alienated  from  America,  a  graphic  idea  of  her 
resources,  and  to  substitute  for  the  brief  stage-coach  recollections 
of  our  travellers  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  statement  of  facts, 
which  you  know  is  very  necessary  to  sound  induction. 

*  Well,  Sir,  what  has  been  the  result  1  Why,  that  the  lapse  of 
twenty-six  years  had  wrought  changes  so  startling,  and  invested  my 
notes  with  an  interest  so  profound,  that  even  in  1646,  M.  Dumas, 
with  his  feet  on  his  fender  at  Paris,  would  consider  them  brilliant 
points  for  his  imaginary  travels.  Therefore  it  was  I  published  them, 
and  gave  them  a  *  local  habitation'  in  this  collection  of  American 
works,  and  works  relating  to  America,  the  best  library  of  the  kind 
in  England  ;  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  world.  It  is  my  pride,  my 
bobby ;  and  this  is  the  first  place  to  which  1  bring  my  American 
visitors.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Mercer.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  love  to  talk ; 
in  fact,  I  am  not  always  so  fortunate  in  finding  persons  like  yourself 
familiar  with  the  names  and  things  of  1805.  Your  countrymen 
sometimes  laugh  at  me  when  I  talk  of  embarking  on  board  the  sloop 
Jenny,  Captain  Mark  Hauoravb,  from  New- York  for  Albany,  and 
afler  a  foitnight's  passage  recruiting  my  exhausted  spirits  at  Lewis' 
table  d'hdte.  They  know  nothing  of  Schwartz's,  at  Utica,  and 
stare  incredulously  when  I  assure  them  that  there  were  only  two  or 
three  huts  between  Onondaga-Hollow  and  Geneva,  where  Powell, 
a  protege  of  Captain  Willumbon,  superintended  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  State  of  New- York.     Well,  Sir,  I  flushed  partridges  and 
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quails  along  the  line  of  the  old  Genessee  road,  (I  was  not  afraid 
of  the  fever,  you  see,  hecause  I  had  a  full  supply  of  Dr.  James' pow- 
ders,) and  stood  on  the  very  spot  from  which  the  cidevant  wanderer, 
Louis  Ppilippe,  admired,  perhaps  in  the  identical  hoots  presented 
to  him  by  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Canadarqua,  the  falls  of  Colonel 
Fish's  mills. 

'  Forty»five  years  ago,  Mr.  Mercer,  I  could  not  find  a  stable  for 
my  horse  where  now  stands  a  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. I  rode  over  '  Open  Plain'  where  the  grass  was  so  high  that  I 
tied  it  over  my  head,  in  company  with  Hotbrbad,  an  Indian  chief, 
who  ambled  along  on  a  pony  whose  ears  were  fancifully  encircled 
and  tipped  with  silver,  and  arrived  at  Ganson's,  the  lonely  •  Inn  of 
the  Wilderness.'  There  I  left  my  horse ;  and  with  my  rifle,  knife, 
shot-pouch  and  other  hunting  implements,  I  slowly  ci'ossed  the 
mountains  of  Steuben,  in  whose  narrow  glens  lonely  lakes  reflected 
the  unbroken  images  of  towering  oaks  and  hemlocks.  At  last  I 
reached  a  stone  which  marked  the  boundary-line  between  the  great 
States  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  stone,  which  then 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  streamlet,  they  were  about  removing  farther 
west,  lest  the  constant  action  of  the  current  should  corrode  and  de- 
stroy it.  It  was  engraved :  *  1787  ;  Lat.  42,  Var,  1.  62.  West,' 
But  I  fear,  Sir,  that  these  details  are  wearisome.' 

Mr.  Mercer  protested  that  he  was  curious  to  know  more  of  Mr. 
Manning's  remmiscences. 

•  It  was  no  ordinary  occurrence  at  that  period  for  a  solitary  travel- 
ler to  penetrate  those  fastnesses.  I  like  well  enough  to  hear  the 
grouse  drum  and  the  quail  chirrup ;  but  a  bear  in  a  swamp,  a  wild- 
cat or  panther  (*  painter,'  as  the  settlers  call  it,)  among  the  pine 
branches  overheaa,  is  by  no  means  so  welcome  to  an  amateur  hun- 
ter. I  had  an  adventure  about  this  time  which  may  interest  you, 
as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  certain  ancient  inhabitants 
of  those  unsettled  parts.  It  is  natural  to  consider  that  which  one 
finds  exciting  equally  interesting  to  others ;  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
necessarily  omit,  in  telling  you  this  story,  a  thousand  mitiutise,  whicb 
indeed  perhaps  I  did  not  myself  observe,  but  which  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  intense  excitement  of  my  feelings.  If  I 
relate  accurately  what  I  saw  and  heard,  so  far  the  portrait  will  be 
to  the  life  ;  but  you  cannot  share  the  emotions  I  experienced  unless 
you  can  become  my  second  self;  still  we  often  feel  a  portrait  to  be 
true,  although  we  have  never  seen  its  original,  from  a  certain  har- 
mony of  peculiarities  which  an  artist  would  not  be  likely  to  produce 
without  a  model. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  settlers  on  Pine  Creek. 
I  have  heard  that  at  the  present  day  the  supply  of  thirty  or  forty 
saw-mills  is  gradually  denuding  the  thickly- wooded  hills,  and  that 
even  in  that  cold  soil  excellent  farms  are  found,  which  amply  re- 
ward the  industrious  husbandman.  Forty-five  years  since  it  wat'- 
not  so. 

'I  descended  about  sun-down  a  precipitous  mountain,  from  whose- 
summit,  covered  with  pines  so  densely  planted  that  they  seemed  im- 
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pervious  to  the  curious  tread  of  scene-seekers,  I  gazed  from  right 
to  left  upon  the  Alleghanies,  bounding  the  view  within  the  limit  of 
a  mile.  They  seemed  to  stretch  behind  each  other  in  successive 
ridges,  nearly  of  equal  height.  I  was  struck  with  the  bare  and  de- 
solate appearance  of  the  leafless  pines,  springing  up  gaunt  and 
naked,  now  like  the  masts  of  vessels,  and  sometimes  where  the  fo- 
liage of  the  beech  or  oak  Was  near,  like  the  staves  of  a  hundred 
floating  green  banners.  Far  down  in  the  valley  the  swift  stream 
wound  through  green  glades,  marked  by  the  darker  shadows  of  the 
pines  almost  to  its  banks.  Huge  boulders  of  granite  lay  along  the 
mountain  path ;  and  when,  fatigued  and  hungry,  I  reached  the  val- 
ley of  the  creek,  the  melancholy  howl  of  a  wolf,  high  up  among 
the  rocks,  reminded  me  of  hunger  of  a  diflerent  description. 

'  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  rest  myself, 
when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  man  and  a 
boy  from  the  bushes  opposite.  The  man  seemed  inclined  to  be 
very  civil.  I  permitted  him  to  examine  my  rifle  and  accoutre- 
ments. But  though  smooth-spoken,  he  had  a  downcast,  sinister 
expression  of  countenance,  which  I  did  not  like.  I  asked  him  a 
number  of  questions.  He  told  me  that  Teeples'  house  was  about 
three  miles  up  the  creek,  and  that  1  had  better  hurry  along  before 
the  old  man  shut  down  the  gates.  As  we  separated  he  showed  me 
a  bill  upon  the  Bank  of  New- York,  wishing  to  know  if  it  was  genu- 
ine. Happening  to  know  the  bills  of  that  bank,  I  told  him  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  counterfeit,  when  he  immediately  put  it  up  and. 
walked  off*.  When  1  had  travelled  about  a  mile  I  heard  quick 
steps  behind  me,  and  turning,  saw  the  boy  coming  up,  almost  out 
of  oreath. 

' '  Do  n't  go  to  Teeples' !'  said  he. 

"Whynotr 

"  Oh  !  the  old  man  is  savage  when  he  is  in  liquor ;  you  '11  get  into 
trouble.' 

*  Where  shall  I  go  then,  my  boy  V 

'  But  he  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  I  walked  on, 
and  when  within  sight  of  the  desolate  inn  was  again  overtaken  by 
a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  surveyor.  He  was  very  tall  and  thin.  He 
seemed  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  very  active,  for  I  soon 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  his  long  strides.  He  wore  a  cloth 
cap  closely  fitting  his  head,  and  a  leathern  apron,  fastened  at  the 
back  and  reaching  below  his  knees,  where  it  was  slashed.  Around 
his  middle  was  wound  his  chain,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  his  tri- 
pod and  level. 

* '  I  say,  friend,'  said  he,  as  he  came  up,  looking  very  sharply  at 
me, '  where  are  vou  bound  1' 

* '  To  Teeples'^  inn,'  I  replied. 

*  *  Ah  I  then  we  shall  be  fellow-travellers.  A  pretty  bad  neigh- 
borhood this  is  for  a  dark  night.  I  suppose  this  Teeples  ha'  n't  got 
his  beat  in  old  Potter.  They  do  tell  queer  stories  about  him.  I 
stopped  at  his  house  about  three  years  ago ;  he  was  n't  at  home, 
but  *  Old  Homely,'  his  wife,  treated  me  very  decently ;  so  I  've  got 
nothing  to  complain  of.' 
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•  •  You  are  a  surveyor,  I  perceive.* 

' '  Oh,  yes.  I  came  from  Massachusetts  about  ten  years  ago  on 
my  way  to  New-Orleans,  for  I  was  thought  to  be  dying  with  con- 
sumption ;  but  I  got  such  good  offers  here  that  I  took  to  surveying 
and  hunting,  and  I  found  the  roving  life' agreed  so  well  with  me  that 
I  gave  up  going  South  ;  and  now  there  is  n't  a  man  in  Tiog'  that 
iias  set  more  stakes  or  run  more  lines  than  myself;  and  about  all 
the  deeds  from  the  Binghams  to  the  settlers  refer  to  the  maps  and 
aurveys  of  Matthew  Flint,  Esquire.* 

•  •  Who  are  '  the  Binghams  V 

•  •  Oh !  I  forgot  you  were  a  stranger  here.  Well,  the  history  is 
this :  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  about  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, became  the  creditor  of  government  to  a  lai]ge  am6unt,  and 
finally  took  payment  in  wild  latids,  chiefly  in  Tiog'  County,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. By  the  advice  of  their  accent,  his  heirs,  among  whom 
was  one  of  the  Barings,  of  London,  I  believe  Lord  Ashburton,  per- 
mitted settlers  to  take  possession  on  condition  of  paying  taxes  and 
interest  on  the  purchase-money,  which  principal  they  are  not  very 
strenuous  in  demanding.  The  time  will  come,  I  calculate,  when 
these  titles  will  make'  trouble  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  complain  ;  for  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  sometimes  collect  the  payments  myself,  and  get  a 
pretty  handsome  commission  for  it  too.' 

•  •  Ybu  must  have  had  fine  opportunities  for  sport,  Mr.  Flint.' 

•  *  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  but  I  soon  got  tired  of  that.  I  never 
leave  the  chain  now  unless  I  am  afraid  of  getting  my  head  combed 
by  a  painter  or  wild-cat ;  and  speaking  of  wild-cats,  you  recollect 
the  ma'sh  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  1  Well,  about  eight  o'clock 
one  sunset  I  was  out  along  the  head  there ;  I  had  a  cur-dog  with 
me  that  had  picked  up  many  a  fox,  and  knew  how  to  run  side  by 
side  with  a  deer.  I  saw  something  moving  among  the  underwood  ; 
I  took  it  to  be  a  raccoon.  The  dog  ran  him  up  a  tree  ;  the  fellow 
ran  like  the  devil,  I  tell  you.  I  climbed  up  af^er  him  and  picked 
ofi*  a  limb  about  the  thickness  of  my  two  thumbs.  I  hit  him  with  it 
three  times  over  the  head,  and  was  just  giving  him  a  fourth,  when 
he  sprang  to  the  ground.  I  gave  chase  and  followed  him  again  up 
an  oak-sapling.  He  saw  me,  and  made  ready  to  spring  at  me. 
Says  I,  •  Old  fellow,  it 's  you  or  I !'  and  was  letting  drive  at  him  again, 
when  I  saw  his  whole  figure ;  short  tail,  head  nearly  as  big  as  my 
two  fists,  eyes  as  fiery  as  Satan  —  no  raccoon,  I  tell  you  ;  a  genuine 
wild-cat ;  and  no  doubt  her  kittens  began  to  mew  by  that  time.  I 
thought  it  was  none  of  my  business,  and  let  her  go,  and  was  very 
glad  to  get  off  so  easy.  But,  thank  God,  there  's  Teeples  castle  ;  a 
little  later  and  we  could  n't  get  across  the  foot-bridge.' 

'  The  house  really  looked  like  a  fortress.  It  stood  in  an  excava- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream,  which  was  here 
very  lofly ;  it  was  built  of  boards  so  brown  with  age  and  storms 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  dusky  pines  which 
covered  the  face  of  the  rock  and  towered  from  the  shelf  which  pro- 
jected above  the  roof.  There  were  only  two  windows  to  be  seen, 
one  over  the  narrow  door,  the  other  at  its  side  ;  but  there  was  no 
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light  visible,  nor  any  evidence  that  the  building  was  inhabited.  The 
stream,  here  hedged  in  by  the  rocks  and  very  rapid,  pours  over  a 
ledge  ten  feet  in  height.  I  fallowed  ray  companion  over  the  narrow 
and  tottering  plank  which  stretched  across  the  stream  to  the  door 
of  the  house.  When  about  the  middle,  where  the  bridge  bent  and 
sprung  as  if  ready  to  break  under  our  weight,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sharp  and  clear  sound  of  a  bell  very  near  us.  It  ceased  as  we 
stopped,  and  rang  again  as  we 'advanced. 

* '  Ha!  ha!'  said  Flint,  <  old  Teeples  is  wagging  his  tongue  !  I 
recollect  the  bell  now.  It  is  rung  by  a  cord  which  connects  with 
the  bridge.     We  shall  see  Mrs.  Horoely's  night-cap  before  long.' 

<  As  he  spoke,  a  woman  holding  a  candle  thrust  out  her  head  from 
the  upper  window,  and  with  a  shrill  voice  demanded  : 

*  •  Who  is  there  V 

*  *  All  right,  Mrs.  Teeples,'  said  my  comrade.  *  Do  n't  you  remem- 
ber Flint  and  his  surveying  traps  1  I  've  got  a  friend  here  with  me, 
and  w<t  want  supper  and  a  bed.  Come,  come  ;  down  with  you,  old 
girl,  and  let  us  in.' 

'  In  a  moment,  a  tall  woman,  in  a  red-fiannel  gown,  dirty  night-cap, 
woollen  stockings  and  clumsy  shoes,  appeared  at  the  entrance.  She 
had  small  grayish-blue,  crazy-looking  eyes,  and  gray  hair  which  fell 
in  tangles  over  her  shoulders. 

'  *  You  had  bettet*  go  further  on,  gentlemen,'  said  she.  *  We  have 
had  bad  luck  here  to-day ;  the  freshet  has  carried  away  the  apron 
of  our  dam,  and  my  husband  had  two  horses  drowned  in  getting 
lumber  out  of  the  creek.' 

*  *  Further  on  to-night !     I  '11  see  you Excuse  me.  Madam/ 

said  Flint,  pressing  into  the  hall,  '  You  can't  expect  politeness  from 
hungry  men.     No,  no  ;  there  is  not  another  house  within  ten  miles.' 

'  Seeiiig  us  resolved,  the  old  woman  got  us  supper,  after  which  we 
ascended  a  steep  pair  of  stairs  into  a  room  where  there  were  three 
or  four  beds,  and  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

'  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  I  found 
Flint's  bed  empty  and  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Teeples  that  he  left 
quite  early,  saymg  that  he  must  reach  home  by  noon.  My  hostess 
was  silent  and  reserved ;  and  once,  when  I  unexpectedly  came  into 
the  room  where  she  was  sitting,  I  found  her  in  tears.  There  were 
no  books  about  the  house  ;  and  feeling  lonely,  I  strolled  out  along 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  which  had  fallen  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  I 
thought  of  old  Walton's  doctrine,  that  angling  is  an  avocation  fa- 
vorable to  reflection  ;  and  although  I  did  not  exactly  wish  to 

*  Bid  (Odd  morninf  to  next  day,' 

I  cut  a  pole  and  cast  a  fly  upon  the  sparkling  ripples.  Finding  pretty 
good  sport,  I  fished  up  the  creek  for  five  or  six  miles  until  nearly 
evening.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  sank  up  to  my  middle 
in  a  deep  marsh,  from  which  struggling  out,  I  clambered  along  the 
steep  bank,  holding  on  by  trees  and  roots,  unl;;!  I  emerged  into  a 
space  somewhat  more  cleared,  and  crossing  a  pine  log  that,  borne 
down  by  the  freshet,  lay  extended  from  bank  to  bank,  I  stepped  upon 
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a  pile  of  drift*wood,  which  filled  an  angle  of  the  stream  for  twenty 
or  thirty  rods.  It  y^as  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  trout 
seek  such  spots  as  this  to  spawn.  Thousands  of  them  were  lan- 
guidly playing  in  the  shallows ;  scarcely  moving,  with  their  heads, 
aguinst  the  current,  or  springing  out  upon  the  stones.  I  found  tham 
▼ery  lacy,  and  requiring  to  be  well  teased  before  they  would  take 
the  hook.  Changing  the  fly  for  the  spawn  of  the  trout,  I  cast  my 
line  into  one  of  the  numerous  deep  holes  formed  by  the  drift*wooa, 
which  concealed  me  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  fish.  I  expected 
better  luck,  because  it  was  now  evening,  and  they  were  jumping 
in  myriads  from  the  water,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  The  moon,  wnich 
shone  brightly  upon  the  place  where  I  stood,  left  in  shadow  the  thick 
belt  of  pines  opposite.  Finding  my  hook  caught,  and  that  I  could 
not  extricate  it  by  repeated  pulls,  I  laid  down  the  pole  and  began  to 
throw  aside  the  plank  and  rubbish,  to  enable  me  to  reach  and  loose 
it.  I  kneeled  down  and  felt  for  the  hook.  Suddenly,  I  shuddered  $ 
a  deadly  sickness  crept  over  me.  What  was  it  I  had  found  %  Again 
I  took  it  in  my  trembling  grasp.  I  could  not  be  deceived  ;  it  was 
the  unmistakeable  shape  and  structure  of  a  human  hand  I 

•  It  was  long  before  I  recovered  from  my  horror.  Every  thing 
appeared  changed  about  me.  That  peculiar  odor  which  vegetation 
emits  seemed  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  grave ;  the  breeze  mur- 
mured among  the  forest  leaves,  like  the  whispers'  of  the  departed. 
Treachery,  mvrder,  were  all  around  me !  '  But  he  is  still  there,'  I 
thought ;  '  my  fellow-man,  justice,  compassion,  manliness,  require 
me  to  overcome  this  weakness.'  Again  following  the  line,  I  found 
the  hook  fastened  into  something  which  felt  like  leather,  and  grasp- 
ing it  with  my  whole  strength,  I  lifted  it  from  the  water  and  laid  it 
upon  the  timbers.  Great  God  !  what  was  my  horror,  when  I  recog- 
nized the  bruised  and  disfigured  features  of  the  surveyor ! 

'  The  moon  now  shed  her  beams  upon  the  pallid  corpse  of  the  man 
-wrho  yesterday  enlivened  our  toil  with  his  frank  and  kindly  spirit. 
UVho  were  bis  murderers]  Where  were  theyl  I  gazed  around, 
and  thought  I  saw  a  face  moving  among  the  trees.  It  disappeared ; 
again  I  saw  it.  I  reflected  that  my  excited  fancy  had  perhaps  trans- 
formed the  shape  of  boughs  and  leaves  into  the  features  of  a  man ; 
bnt  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  spot,  I  felt  that  some  one  was  watch- 
ing me  from  the  forest.  I  could  not  endure  the  apprehension,  and  I 
moved  toward  the  object  of  my  fear.  I  had  not  traversed  half  the 
intervening  space,  before  a  man  emerged  from  the  thicket.  His  face 
"was  that  of  a  savage :  his  beard  was  unshorn,  and  when  I  saw  him 
rapidly  approaching,  with  rage  and  hatred  in  his  countenance,  I 
turned  and  fled.  I  heard  him  pursuing  me  through  the  recesses  of 
the  forest.  How  I  longed  then  for  my  faithful  rifle !  I  imagined 
every  sound  to  be  the  footsteps  of  the  murderer.  I  rejoiced  now  at 
the  darkness  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  me.-  For 
more  than  three  hours  I  ran,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  I  perceived  a  light  gleaming  from  the  rocky 
glen  beneath  me.  Stealthily  I  crept  down  the  bank,  till  I  reached 
a  ruined  hut,  from  which  the  light  proceeded. 
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*  Made  cautious  by  experience,  I  looked  through  an  aperture  be- 
tween the  logs  and  beheld  three  men  at  work.  Pne  stood  above  a 
rude  stone  furnace » watching  the  melting  contents  of  a  crucible,  and 
dropping  into  it  occasionally  small  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  metal ; 
another  was  heaping  coal  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace ;  and  the 
third  arranged  the  dies  and  trimmed  and  sorted  the  coin  already 
stamped.  The  flames  lit  up  their  features,  begrimed  with  dust  and 
smokd,  and  illuminated  every  part  of  the  hut. 

'  I  was  about  to  fly  from  this  scene  of  wickedness,  when  I  heard  a 
rapid  step  approaching.  T  lay  prostrate  until  the  man  passed  me 
and  burst  into  the  hut ;  then  looking  again  through  the  chink,  I  dis- 
covered the  person  who  had  pursued  me,  and  who  was  doubtless 
the  murderer  of  Flint.  He  was  earnestly  addressing  the  coiners 
with  violent  gestures ;  and  I  knew  from  his  manner,  and  the  sullen 
yet  terrified  appearance  of  his  listeners,  that  he  was  describing  or 
ip'ffing  some  act  of  violence.  Again  I  fled,  but  with  less  terror  than 
before,  because  there  was  now  no  danger  of  being  intercep^d ;  and 
instead  of  the  hills,  I  sought  the  valley  of  the  stream.  Long  and 
painful  was  my  course  :  at  last  I  reached  the  road,  where  I  fell  upon 
my  knees  and  thanked  God  for  my  deliverance. 

'  It  was  still  some  distance  to  Teeples' ;  and  when  I  heard  the  bell 
sound  at  the  bridge,  it  was  past  midnight.  The  old  woman  opened 
the  door.  She  was  pale,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Astonished 
at  her  emotion,  I  was  about  to  inquire  the  cause,  when  behind  her  I 
saw  a  face  which  solved  the  mystery,  and  then  I  felt  that  GroD  had 
decreed  my  death  by  the  same  hand  which  took  the  life  of  Flint.  It 
was  Teeples.  He  came  up,  and  for  a  moment  looked  steadily  in 
my  face.  He  was  seekine  to  discover  from  my  countenance  whe- 
ther 1  recognized  him.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial.  He  turned  away 
without  speaking.  His  wife  went  to  the  window,  in  which  a  pane 
was  broken,  and  saying  that  she  heard  a  noise,  held  up  the  light, 
which  the  wind  instantly  extinguished,  and  \ek  us  in  darkness. 

' '  Light  the  candle,  woman  !'  growled  Teeples. 

'  As  she  passed  by  me  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  she  slipped 
into  my  hand  a  key,  which  I  immediately  concealed  about  my  person. 
When  I  entered  the  sleeping-room,  and  saw  the  bed  in  which  the 
man  had  slept  last  night,  who  now  lay  dead  in  the  creek,  a  feeling  of 
suffocation  almost  overpowered  me.  Aroused  by  the  danger  I  was 
in,  I  examined  the  room.  The  lock  of  the  door  through  which  I 
entered  was  broken.  I  tried  the  key  in  a  door  near  die  head  of 
my  bed.  It  fitted,  and  I  stepped  into  a  small  room,  at  one  end  of 
which  was  a  window,  and  beneath  it  a  shed  sloping  nearly  to  the 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  house.  I  was  ovenoyed  to  find  here  my  gun, 
which  I  supposed  Teeples  of  course  had  removed.  I  spread  the 
blankets  and  coverlids  upon  the  floor,  so  that  my  steps  should  not  be 
heard,  and  removing  the  bed  into  the  small  room,  locked  and  bolted 
it.  Then  I  lay  down  in  my  clothes,  thinking  it  better  to  wait  a  lit- 
tle before  I  commenced  my  escape. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  a  tremendous  blow  dashed  in  a  panel  of 
the  door,  and  the  dark  outlines  of  the  villain  appeared  at  the  open- 
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ing.  The  time  for  flight  bad  come.  Ab  the  ruffian  with  awful  im- 
precations strove  to  dash  open  the  solid  door,  I  seized  my  gun  and 
was  about  to  fire,  but  I  feared  that  I  should  miss  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  lose  the  precious  time.  Throwing  op  the  window,  there- 
fore, I  sprang  out  upon  the  shed  and  plunged  into  the  creek. 
Scarcely  had  my  foot  touched  the  opposite  bank,  when  a  shot  struck 
the  earth  within  a  few  feet  of  me ;  and  as  I  fled  along  the  road,  with 
a  speed  which  the  dread  of  death  alone  could  confer,  the  air  re- 
sounded with  the  most  dreadful  shrieks,  in  which  I  recognized  the 
voice  of  the  old  woman,  whose  compassion  had  preserved  my  life. 

'  It  was  broad  day  when  I  reached  a  settlement,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  assassin's  abode ;  and  before  noon  I  returned  with  a  dozeti 
well-armed  men,  determined  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  But 
we  Were  too  late.  We  found  nothing  save  the  blackened  chimney 
and  smouldering  ruins  of  '  Teeples'  Castle.'  The  poor  surveyor 
was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  where  he  haa  b^en  robbed 
and  murdered ;  and  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  the  fate  of  his  destroyer, 
as  I  left  the  country  immediately  after  the  occurrence. 

*  And  now  that  the  story  is  told,  my  good  friend,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  wearied.  An  old  man,  you  know,  as  I  am,  has  no  mercy 
upon  a  good  listener  like  yourself  But  come,  there  's  the  dinner- 
bell.  Thank  Gop,  we  are  in  old  England,  and  not  on  the  banks  of 
the  bloody  Pine !' 

And  the  two  gentlemen  left  the  apartment. 


tAHENTING 


Thet  'ke  gone,  all  gone  !  the  eariy  friends  with  whom  I  uied  (o  be, 
Sailmg  and  sailing  on  the  waves  of  Youth's  nnmffled  sea ; 
The  wmida  of  Time  and  Chance  have  driven  our  little  fleet  apart, 
And  nearer  comes  the  final  storm,  and  farther  we  depart. 

And  over  some  the  waters  roll — alas  !  Death's  \^ter  gale 
lias  torn  the  loftiest  pennon  down,  and  rent  the  stronrat  sail ; 
And  not  a  wreck  remains  to  show  the  billows  where  they  flew, 
When  ev^  breexe  Was  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  skies  were  ever  blue. 

It  is  the  error  of  the  young  to  think  the  world  all  bloom. 
When  clouds  are  coming  up  |o  wrap  the  son  itself  in  gloom ; 
To  dream  of  safety,  peace  and  joy  when  ruini  hoven  near, 
And  the  star  of  Love  is  mnking  down  in  the  sombre  wave  of  Fear. 

Not  now,  as  in  those  happy  days  when  friends  were  all  around. 
And  every  spot  Affection  knew  was  consecrated  ground. 
Doth  my  heart  leap  high  to  hear  the  voice  thai  fondly  speaks  and  sings, 
Or  thrill  at  footsteps  falling  soft  as  the  flight  of  airy  wings. 

For  the  grave  has  east  its  shadow  on  the  beautiful  and  bright, 

And  the  music  of  the  mom  of  life  is  silent  in  the  night ; 

In  the  night  of  care  and  sorrow,  where  memory  finds  no  ray 

From  the  sunny  fount  that  gushed  and  gleamed  in  youth's  delightful  day ! 


I 
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No,  I  was  NOT  bappy.  Notwithstanding  I  bad  gained  mucb  in 
serenity  of  feeline ;  notwithstanding  my  repeated  self-assurances 
tbat  I  bad  acbieved  my  independence,  I  continued  to  ask  myself  wbat 
I  had  gained  and  where  I  stood.  The  future,  with  what  I  believed  to 
be  its  solemn  realities,  had  heretofore  pressed  heavily  upon  me. 
My  great  difficulty  had  been  to  connect  the  present  life  with  a  li& 
to  come,  and  to  fix  the  relations  between  them.  For  faith  had  never 
been  by  me  sufficiently  cherished ;  and  without  this  great  connect- 
ing link  between  two  worlds,  what  wonder  that  difficulties  were 
presented  which  I  could  not  overcome  1 

But  in  my  present  course  I  was  not  to  be  distressed  with  doubts 
or  fears.  1  tried  to  assume  the  quiet  feeling  which  characterized 
De  Lisle,  and  with  a  serene  aspect  regard  my  destiny  as  some  neces- 
sary result  of  causes  long,  long  antecedent. 

Unfortunately  mine  was  not  the  temper  for  such  calm  compla- 
cency. Beside,  I  had  a  fresh  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  one  hith- 
erto quite  unknown,  namely  :  The  idea  of  Dbatit  !  This  now  con- 
stantly obtruded  itself  before  my  mind.  I  had  never  regarded  that 
last  great  consummation  with  any  peculiar  dread  ;  but  now,  I  could 
not  mdulge  in  a  momentary  anticipation,  but  the  grim  form  of  the 
Destroyer  would  stalk  before  me  and  whisper,  '  Soon  I  will  be  with 
you  !'  To  be  haunted  with  the  apprehension  of  a  positive  coming 
evil  is  dreadful ;  but  to  be  tortured  with  fears  of  what  may  be,  be- 
cause we  know  nothing  and  will  believe  nothing  of  what  shall  be, 
is  still  more  dreadful.    One  thing  I  did  know. 

That  death  would  close  all  my  earthly  relations.  The  Beyond  — 
the  Bbtond  !  what  had  it  to  do  with  me  ?  So  long  as  I  kept  my 
hold  on  life,  my  philosophy  bore  me  along  smoothly  enough.  I  was 
a  king,  a  monarch ;  all  were  monarchs.  But  when  I  had  to  admit 
that  at  any  moment  this  frame-work  of  mine  was  liable  to  be  shat- 
tered and  resolved  into  the  dust  which  composed  it,  and  my  spirit- 
part  be  dissolved,  to  mix  with  the  elements,  to  enter  into  new  com- 
binations, or  return  to  what  it  had  been  before  it  was  me ;  when  the 
thought  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  I  should  then  lose  my  indi- 
viduality, my  identity  —  my  very  Me,  Myself —  great  God  !  what 
absolute  horror  would  seize  upon  me ;  what  terrific  apprehensions 
hung  like  clouds  around  my  heart !  It  is  impossible  to  portray  the 
tortures  I  suffered.     I  tried  to  rid  myself  of  them  by  looking  alto- 

g9ther  earthward ;  but  the  jnore  I  learned  to  gather  satis&ction 
om  the  prospect,  the  greater  became  the  power  of  my  foe.  Bah ! 
how  as  by  a  spectre  was  I  haunted !  Yet  I  roused  myself,  and  with 
all  my  strength  determined  to  conquer  the  fearful  illusion.     I  found 
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I  could  not  cope  with  it  single-handed ;  that  I  moBt  call  in  a  supe- 
rior to  my  aid ;  for  my  enemy  was  beyond  any  mortal  reach.  Alas ! 
I  acknowledged  no  superior.  So  it  was,  that  in  the  moment  of  my 
chiefest  exaltation  I  stood  in  the  greatest  need. 

I  will  not  enter  more  minutely  into  a  detail  of  my  mental  struggles. 
They  partook  mainly  of  the  character  heretofore  described.  After 
battling  with  them  for  nearly  three  years,  I  felt  convinced  that  I  must 
seek  some  new  ground  or  yield  to  the  foe.  To  travel  had  always 
been  my  delight.  The  prospect  of  a  journey  was  in  itself  a  resto- 
rative to  my  spirits ;  and  I  looked  to  a  change  of  scene  as  my  only 
salvation.  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  Germany  as  the  place  where  above 
all  others  I  would  choose  to  go.  There  I  should  find  religion,  phi- 
losophy and  romance.  There  I  could  commune  with  men-students, 
busy,  active,  independent  thinkers.  There  I  should  behold  every 
beauty  of  scenery  coupled  with  wild  legends  of  what  had  been  and 
what  by  report  still  was ;  the  rising  fame  of  several  German  names 
which  promised  a  bright  poetic  day  for  their  Fatherland ;  served 
also  to  impel  me  thither.  I  told  De  Lisle  my  earnest  wish.  He 
at  once  fell  in  with  it,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  ray 
father;  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  physicians  recommend 
change  of  scene  to  an  incurable  patioTit  in  order  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  death.  I  do  believe  De  Lisle  thought  me  mcurable ; 
but  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  his  attention  to  my  educar 
tion  was  faithful ;  and  as  he  was  every  way  competent,  I  made  ex- 
cellent progress  under  him.  As  agreed  upon,  he  sought  an  inter- 
view with  my  father,  and  obtained  permission  with  less  difficultythan 
was  anticipated  for  me  to  visit  the  continent.  The  favorable  report 
De  Lisle  was  pleased  to  make  of  my  studies,  with  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  continCie  them  abroad,  induced  my 
father  to  consent  to  my  going.  As  I  have  before  said,  he  was  an  in- 
dulgent although  a  requiring  parent ;  and  if  his  children  came  up  to 
his  requirements  his  favors  were  not  measured  with  a  scanty  hand. 
Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  my  inner  life ;  my  trials,  my  severe 
heart-strivings.  But  he  knew  I  had  made  rapid  progress  in  my 
studies,  and  was  willing  and  happy  to  reward  me.  One  restriction 
was  placed  upon  me ;  I  was  not  to  spend  any  time  in  France  nor 
upon  the  route  toward  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  was  Leipsic. 
Soould  I  continue  to  deserve  the  praise  of  a  diligent  and  proficient 
student,  I  was  promised,  after  a  period,  the  privilege  of  an  entire 
tour  of  Europe. 

How  my  heart  beat  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  break- 
ing loose !  I  forgot  every  grief,  every  trouble,  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  was  before  me.  Even  my  grim  enemy.  Death,  seemed  willing 
for  a  while  to  make  a  truce,  and  was  no  longer  thrusting  his  icy 
finger  before  my  eyes.  Still  all  did  not  go  smoothly.  My  mother 
strongly  opposed  my  leaving  England.  She  could  not  endure  the 
thought  01  my  going  alone  to  a  foreign  land,  and  becoming  ex- 
posed to  all  the  temptations  to  which  youth  are  subject.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  state  of  my  mind,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  but  she 
saw  that  something  disturbed  my  peace ;  and  she  pictured  to  herself 
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the  thousand  evils  that  a  foreign  life  would  bring  upon  me  ;  espe- 
cial] j  did  she  fear  that  mj  religious  sentiments  would  be  corrupted. 
Alas  !  she  little  knew  the  fearful  change  which  had  already  taken 
place.  Still  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go,  and  the  day  fixed  for 
my  departure  arrived.  A  little  while  before  I  was  to  leave,  my  mo- 
ther desired  me  to  accompany  her  into  the  garden,  which  sloped 
away  from  one  side  of  the  house.  She  then  took  my  arm  and  walked 
with  me  into  a  small  summer-house  that  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a 
shaded  walk.  Turning  toward  me,  she  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  burst  into  tears.  As  soon  as  she  became  more  composed, 
she  raised  her  head,  laid  her  hand  impressively  on  my  shoulder : 
'  William,'  said  she, '  dearly,  dearly  as  1  love  you,  it  would  grieve 
me  less  to  see  you  borne  down  yon  path  upon  your  bier  into  the 
tomb  than  to  behold  you  as  I  do  about  to  start  upon  this  unhappy 
journey.  But  the  decision  is  made ;  you  go ;  but  oh  1  William,  for- 
get not  your  God  ;  forget  not  Christ,  your  Saviour  ;  and  may  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Holt  Spirit  rest  upon  my  child !' 

She  kissed  my  forehead  several  times  with  fervor,  and  left  me  to 
myself 

I  was  most  sensibly  affected,  and  felt  ready  to  abandon  every  new 
speculation,  even  my  journey,  and  remain  at  home ;  but  after  a  few 
moments,  the  thought  of  what  lay  before  me,  should  I  remain,  de- 
cided me.  I  could  not  stay.  With  my  father  the  leave-taking  was 
peculiar*  He  called  me  into  his  private-room  and  requested  me  to 
be  seated.     His  words  were  few  and  to  the  point. 

'  My  son,'  said  he, '  in  sending  you  to  a  strange  land  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  you  are  still  a  youth,  liable  to  the  temptations  which 
beset  the  young.  But  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  integrity  of 
character  and  in  your  self-respect.  You  will  travel  alone  to  Leipsic. 
Here  is  a  small  chart,  upon  which  I  have  indicated  the  route  I  wish 
you  to  pursue.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  confined  you  to 
the  direct  course.  By  following  the  chart,  you  will  see,  in  a  hasty 
way,  France,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  Grerman  provinces. 
Take  this  letter.  It  is  addressed  to  the  learned  and  good  Doctor 
JoHANN  Von  Hofrath.  He  was  my  early  preceptor.  He  will  be 
your  friend.  He  will  receive  you  into  his  house,  and  will  direct  your 
studies.  I  have  written  him  fully.  I  want  no  public  teaching, 
where  young  men  herd  together  for  their  ruin.  Go  not  in  their 
ways.  In  parting,  my  advice  is,  that  you  always  bear  in  mind  the 
uncertainty  of  all  things  earthly,  with  reference  to  your  accountability 
to  Almighty  God.  Read  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount  and  the  Para- 
bles of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  and 
Ecclesiastes.  Make  them  your  study.  Do  your  whole  duty,  and 
receive  a  parent's  blessing.  May  the  God  of  your  fathers  go  with 
you,  guide  you,  and  bring  you  again  in  safety  to  your  home  !' 

All  was  ready  for  my  departure.  I  was  to  leave  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  the  clock  had  struck  the  hour.  I  bade  our  family  fare- 
well, shook  De  Lisle  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  was  off.  At  last  I 
was  thrown  fairly  upon  my  own  resources.     '  The  world  was  all  be- 
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fore  me/  and  my  spirits  were  as  buoyant  as  if  they  had  never  known 
any  depression.  I  had  first  to  go  to  London.  From  thence  my 
route  was  to  Dover  through  Gtravesend,  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
Arrived  at  Dover,  I  took  a  small  packet  for  Boulogne,  and  the  wind 
being  favorable,  we  ran  over  in  about  six  hours.  I  was  in  France. 
What  a  transition !  It  seemed  like  stepping  out  from  noon-day  into 
twilight.  Every  thing  to  me  wore  an  unreal  aspect.  I  was  exam- 
ined suspiciously,  and  my  passport  was  subjected  to  the  minutest 
scrutiny  and  myself  along  with  it.  I  spoke  French  well,  and  with 
but  slight  accent.  This  occasioned  considerable  conjecture;  but 
after  some  delay  I  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  Paris.  I  took  the 
route  by  Amiens,  and  stopped  a  few  hours  there  to  view  the  Cathe- 
dral. On  the  evening  of  a  dusty  day  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  just 
as  the  lamps  had  begun  to  be  lighted,  I  entered  Paris.  I  was  iiill  of 
excitement.  I  thought  of  the  story  of  the  Wcedallah,  and  every 
particular  of  his  tale  came  vividly  to  mind.  Here  then  was  the 
scene  of  my  kinsman's  follies ;  here  he  met  his  dreadful  fate.  But  I 
looked  farther  back.  Here  rbiqned  Louis  the  Great ;  here  schemed 
the  mighty  Cardinal  j  and  here  they  languished  like  other  men,  and 
languishing  did  die !  Here  succeeded  the  Fourteenth  Louis,  who, 
as  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  greatness  of  his  predecessor,  strove  to 
rival  him  in  the  dissoluteness  of  his  court.  And  now  here  I  could 
witness  the  weakness  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  behold- the  seeds  of 
revolt  and  misrule  already  springing  up. 

I  could  not  stop  in  Paris,  much  as  I  might  desire  it.  My  instruc- 
tions were  positive,  and  I  posted  next  to  Lyons.  Previously  however 
to  leaving  Paris,  I  took  my  way  to  Rue-Copeau,  full  of  a  feverish 
curiosity  to  behold  the  spot  where  Wilfred  St.  Leger  lived  and  loved; 
lived,  and  was  faithless  to  his  loved  one,  and  where  at  last  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Julian  Moncrieff. 

I  found  the  house,  but  it  was  tenantless.  Dust  and  cobwebs  had 
accumulated  over  the  gate-way,  and  an  appearance  of  desolation 
and  gloom  pervaded  the  whole  building.  I  could  not  satisfy  my 
desire  to  visit  the  garden.  Just  away  over  the  roof,  however,  I  could 
discern  the  turrets  of  the  nunnery,  whose  chimes  told  the  Woedal- 
lah  so  impressively  the  hour  of  eight.  I  pictured  in  my  fancy  the 
garden  and  the  bower,  and  could  see  the  combatants  engaging  in  their 
fatal  combat.  •  •  •  '  • 

I  posted  to  Lyons.  The  journey  was  tedious,  and  rendered  suf- 
ficiently disagreeable  by  the  constant  inspection  and  examination  to 
which  I  was  subjected.  I  was  in  haste  to  enter  Switzerland ;  so 
without  stopping  long  enough  to  recover  from  my  fatigue,  I  set  off 
for  Geneva.  How  great  the  transition  from  one  country  to  the  other ! 
In  civil  polity,  in  character,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  opinions  and 
sentiments,  in  natural  position  and  scenery,  how  unlike  were  the 
French  and  Swiss !  But  I  will  not  turn  aside  from  the  design  of 
my  narrative  to  picture  all  I  saw  and  all  I  enjoyed.  There  rose  the 
threatening  Jura ;  here  was  Mont-Blanc,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow- 
capped Alps !  I  felt  grateful  to  my  father  for  allowing  such  an 
agreeable  departure  from  a  direct  route.     From  Geneva,  I  passed 
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to  the  foot  of  Mont-Blatic,  and  stopped  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Chamouni.  I  had  admired  the  grandeur  of  Scottish  scenery,  but 
how  did  it  dwarf  into  insignificance  before  the  stupendous  presence 
of  the  mighty  Alp  !  What  were  even  the  wonders  of  St.  Rilda, 
compared  to  the  awful  magnificence  of  the  Mer-de-Glace,  or  the 
fear&l  perils  of  the  pass  of  the  T6te  Noire  !  I  came  next  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  Stopping  a  night  at  Lausanne,  I  proceeded 
through  Berne,  Luzerne  and  Zurich  to  Schaffhausen,  where  I  first 
saw  the  Rhine.  My  spirits  rose  as  I  journeyed  on,  and  now  my 
heart  beat  with  an  almost  healthful  glow.  Passing  through  Carls- 
ruhe  and  Mayence,  I  found  myself,  after  a  ride  of^  a  few  hours  from 
the  latter  place,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Every  thing  about  me 
told  emphatically  of  the  German.  The  steady  aspect,  the  substan- 
tial bearing,  the  ever-present  perfume  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  the 
thoughtful,  ever-composed,  sedate  look  of  the  smokers,  were  indeed 
significant  of  my  whereabout.  I  passed  a  pleasant  day  in  Frank- 
fort, and  proceeded  on  my  route. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Frankfort,  I  arrived 
in  Leipsic.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the 
town ;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  well-built  suburbs,  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  gardens,  which  belong  to  almost  every  house,  produced 
a  cheering  impression.  I  had  reached  my  place  of  destination,  and 
almost  for  the  first  time  felt  the  fatigues  of  my  long  journey.  I  re- 
tired soon  after  I  reached  my  hotel,  and  slumbered  soundly. 

The  next  morning  I  sat  out  early  to  seek  the  residence  of  Johann 
Von  Hofrath.  I  learned  that  it  was  situated  near  the  Rosenthral,  a 
short  way  out  of  town ;  and  that  a  pleasant  road  conducted  me 
thither.  As  I  was  anxious  to  look  about  me,  I  sat  out  on  foot  to  find 
the  place.  I  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  wished-for  spot.  I  was  in 
the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Here  was  the  battle-field  where  reli* 
ffious  freedom  had  triumphed  after  a  conflict  which  could  never  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  man.  What  great  names  were  associated 
with  almost  every  locality  around !  I  stopped,  awe-struck,  and  felt 
that  the  ground  was  sacred.  Passing  farther  out  of  the  town,  through 
the  suburbs,  I  came  into  the  open  country,  and  after  a  little  inqui^, 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  learned  Professor. 

A  stout  hearty-looking  servant  girl  answered  my  summons,  and 
requested  me  to  enter.  I  did  so  ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  neat  but 
plain  apartment,  where  I  found  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  sev- 
enteen, engaged  with  her  needle.  She  looked  up  as  I  entered,  but 
did  not  start  nor  blush,  nor  manifest  any  of  the  usual  signs  which  an 
English  girl  would  have  so  certainly  exhibited  on  a  like  occasion. 
With  a  modest  but  at  the  same  time  a  self-possessed  air,  she  asked 
me  whom  I  would  see  1  I  answered,  *  The  Professor  Johann  Von 
Hofrath.'  My  accent,  as  I  delivered  my  answer  in  only  tolerable 
German,  made  the  girl  hesitate  an  instant ;  but  she  presently  re- 
plied, *  The  Professor  will  be  in  soon  ;  will  you  be  seated  V  I  took 
a  seat,  and  the  joung  girl  resumed  her  work.  Of  course  I  had  lit- 
tle else  to  do  except  to  observe  her.  I  did  not  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity ;  and  as  the  image  of  that  same  young  girl  has  never  been 
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efiaced  from  my  memoir ;  as  I  have  never  forgotten  her,  and  never 
shall  forget  her ;  I  may  be  excused  for  pausing  a  moment  to  describe 
her. 

Her  height  was  a  little  above  the  ordinary  stature.  Her  figure 
was  slight  but  exquisite,  combining  grace  with  dignity.  Her  com- 
plexion was  fair,  and  some  light  brown  hair,  curling  in  ringlets, 
partly  shaded  a  brow  which  for  mtellectual  beauty  I  had  never  seen 
equalled. 

Her  face  was  not  altogether  faultless,  for  the  features,  although 
singularly  expressive,  were  not  quite  regular.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
not  very  large,  but  full  of  true  intelligence  and  feehng.  But  be- 
yond all,  the  unpretending  dignity  and  self-possession  of  her  pre- 
sence were  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  beheld.  They  seemed  to  be 
derived  entirely  from  a  remarkable  innocence  and  purity  of  heart, 
which  rendered  the  possessor  perfectly  at  ease  under  any  circum- 
stances. With  what  strong  interest  did  I  behold  her !  How  did 
that  interest  strengthen  and  increase,  day  after  day,  when  I  came 
to  know  her !     But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  Professor  came  not.  Once  only  had  the 
young  girl  spoken  to  me,  and  that  was  to  say  that  something  unusual 
must  have  aetained  her  father,  but  that  he  certainly  would  not  be 
long  away ;  that  if  I  preferred,  I  could  walk  into  the  library,  where 
I  would  find  books  to  entertain  me,  or  I  could  stroll  in  the  garden. 
As  there  was  no  hope  in  either  case  of  my  having  any  companion, 
I  declined  politely,  upon  the  ground  that  I  was  still  much  fatigued 
by  long  journeying,  added  to  my  morning's  walk,  and  that  I  pre- 
ferred keeping  my  seat  by  the  window.  I  was  in  hopes  that  this 
reply  might  provoke  conversation ;  but  my  companion  only  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  in  a  half-inquiring  manner,  and  then  continued 
to  ply  her  needle  as  busily  as  ever. 

Another  hour  passed,  (it  did  not  seem  very  long,)  and  I  heard  some 
one  approach  the  house.  In  a  moment  an  old  man  entered  the 
room,  with  another  in  his  company.  I  did  not  doubt  that  my  host 
stood  before  me.  I  was  at  once  relieved  by  the  daughter,  who  an- 
nounced him  as  her  father.  I  immediately  handed  Herr  Von  Ho- 
frath  my  letter  of  introduction.  He  took  it,  glanced  hastily  at  it,  then 
seized  me  at  once  cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaiming : 

'  This  then  is  my  young  Wilhelm  1  I  have  been  expecting  you 
for  several  days,     x  ou  are  welcome !     Here  is  your  home.' 

While  the  speaker  was  addressing  me,  I  was  taking  a  hasty  view 
of  his  appearance.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  yet  the  bright  expression  of  his  clear  gray  eye,  the  ruddy  hue 
of  health  upon  his  cheek,  and  his  almost  youthful  step,  showed  him 
to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical, and  that  he  was  enjoying  in  an  eminent  degree  a  green  old 
age.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  continued  to  address  me  with 
words  of  welcome,  which  I  knew  came  from  his  heart,  and  which 
were  peculiarly  grateful  to  my  feelings.  At  length  he  stopped, 
turned  quickly  around,  and  addressed  his  companion  : 
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'  Wolfgang,  this  i^  a  young  stranger  who  has  come  to  spend  a 
season  in  our  good  Fatherland.     He  is  from  England.' 

'  The  country  of  William  Shakspeare  !'  replied  the  other,  in  a 
deep,  rich  voice,  turning  upon  me  a  pair  of  dark,  brilliant  eyes,  the 
expression  of  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  It  was  now  for  me  to 
regard  the  last  speaker,  whom  I  had  before  scarcely  noticed,  so  ab- 
sorbed had  I  been  in  Herr  Von  Hofrath.  Directing  ray  attention 
therefore  toward  him,  I  perceived  a  man  apparently  not  much  past 
thirty,  of  fine  stature  and  with  an  air  of  majestic  dignity.  His  fea- 
tures were  symmetrical,  but  large  and  open.  Rarely  indeed  could 
so  much  beauty  be  found  united  with  so  much  manliness.  There 
was  something  abou^  this  man  which  indicated  such  healthful  self- 
confidence,  such  hopefulness,  such  courage  and  such  faith,  that  I 
was  irresistibly  drawn  toward,  nay  fascinated  by  him. 

*  The  country  of  William  Shakspeare  V — those  were  the  words 
he  uttered,  in  the  deep,  rich  voice  I  have  just  described.  They 
seemed  spoken  more  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else,  as  if  England 
was  specially  associated  in  his  mind  with  Shakspeare,  and  as  if 
Shakspeare  was  to  him  a  talismanic  name. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  Professor, '  and  my  young  friend  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  Germans  appreciate  the  great  dramatist.* 

'  And  I  am  glad,'  said  the  other,  recovering  from  what  seemed  a 
reverie,  *  to  welcome  an  Englishman  to  our  (xerman  soil.' 

The  stranger  bowed  courteously  as  he  spoke,  and  a  winning 
smile  illuminated  his  countenance,  which  made  him  appear  stiU 
more  attractive.  As  yet  I  had  not  heard  his  name,  and  I  waited 
with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  for  the  information. 

*  You  have  forgotten  Theresa,  or  rather  you  will  not  reco^ize 
your  little  plaything  in  that  tall  girl,'  said  the  Professor,  *  but  I  see 
she  rememoers  you.' 

1  Forgotten  her !'  said  the  other,  good -hum  oredly,  as  he  advanced 
toward  my  new  acquaintance,  whom  he  saluted  on  either  cheek, 
while  the  latter  appeared  to  recognize  in  the  new-comer  an  old 
friend ;  '  forgotten  her  I  I  need  not  deny  a  thing  so  impossible. 
Theresa  will  not  believe  such  slander  of  me.' 

Again  I  was  disappointed.  I  heard  not  the  name  of  the  Un- 
known. 

At  this  moment  we  were  summoned  into  the  next  room  to  dinner. 
It  could  not  have  been  later  than  one.  So  much,  thought  I,  for  the 
simple  manners  of  the  nation  I  have  come  to  sojourn  among.  I 
managed  to  get  through  with  the  peculiar  varieties  of  a  German 
dinner  with  a  very  tolerable  zest ;  but  we  had  a  far  better  enter- 
tainment than  that  upon  the  table.  Our  host  was  full  of  animation, 
and  conversed  with  a  lively  humor,  very  remarkable  in  a  person  of 
his  years.  His  companion  was  still  more  remarkable  ;  for  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  he  went  far  beyond  the  Professor.  Whatever 
he  said  came  forth  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort ;  spontane- 
ously, as  if  it  was  not  to  be  kept  in.  I  was  amazed,  perfectly 
amazed,  at  the  strange,  wild  fantasies,  at  the  noble,  magnificent 
thoughts  which  the  stranger  poured  forth  one  after  another  without 
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the  least  hesitation.  What  rapid  perception,  what  keen  apprecia- 
doD,  what  humor,  what  pathos,  what  power  did  he  exhibit!  I  was 
sure  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  genius.  But  who  could 
itbel 

Theresa  sat  quietly  by,  listening  with  interest  to  the  conversation, 
and  I  too  sat  with  open  ears,  eager  to  gather  all  that  was  said. 
Questions  were  frequently  put  to  me  by  both,  which  I  answered  as 
readily  as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  would  permit.  One 
thing  I  discovered  during  the  conversation ;  that  Herr  Von  Hofrath 
was  a  very  devout  man.  His  remarks  indicated  this  emphatically. 
A  healthful  tone  pervaded  all  he  uttered,  and  I  knew  his  thoughts 
were  pure.     How  I  loved  him,  the  noble-hearted  old  man  ! 

Dinner  over  and  its  appendages,  w^  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 
The  stranger  went  up  to  a  small  table  on  which  several  books  were 
lying,  and  took  up  one  of  them.  '  Blank  !'  he  exclaimed,  turning 
to  Theresa  ;  *  what  is  this  waiting  for  ]'  i 

'  For  your  imprimatur,'  answered  the  maiden.  '  It  is  to  be  my 
album.  You  come  in  good  time  to  put  down  the  first  line  upon  the 
first  pag^e.'  She  took  the  book  as  she  spoke,  opened  to  the  page, 
and  said  *  Proceed.' 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  assumed  a  thoughtful  aspect 
He  took  a  pencil,  and  without  hesitation  traced  the  following  lines. 
I  translate  them  into  English  at  the  expense  both  of  beauty  and 
force  of  expression  : 

'TEE    ALBUM    OP    THXBBSA. 

' '  Bbottn'  md  *  Ended,'  two  brief  words,  coDtaaa 

The  whole  of  what  it  !■  and  ft  to  be ; 
Farther  than  this  all  pW>phecy  u  vain ; 

Oar  eyes  are  blinded ;  we  cannot  foretee 
The  thaidowy  Aitnre ;  yet  perhaps  'twere  wett 

On  its  uncertain  incidents  awhile  to  dwell!" 

'  Your  name !  your  name  !'  said  Theresa,  as  the  writer  handed 
her  back  the  volume ;  *  you  must  seal  what  yon  say.' 

The  other  took  the  book  again,  and  in  fair,  distinct  characters, 
wrote: 

I  had  no  time  to  express  my  admiration  or  astonishment  on  be- 
holding the  rising  wonder  of  all  Germany ;  for  the  Professor  com- 
ing up,  exclaimed  :  '  Wol%ang,  something  more  Theresa  will  require 
of  you  than  a  half-dozen  lines,  scored  by  way  of  imprint  on  the  title- 
page.     Come,  be  not  a  niggard  of  your  thoughts.' 

The  poet  took  the  book  again,  cast  an  almost  mournful  smile 
upon  the  maiden,  and  selecting  another  page,  he  wrote  as  follows  ^ 

*  Stkangk  are  the  thoughts  that  swell 

Full  in  the  breast, 
Thoughts  that  no  longer  dwell 
Calmly  at  rest 
They  rise,  they  rise,  be  they  mournful  or  glad. 
Like  the  sum  of  existence,  both  joyous  and  sad ; 
While  the  thoughtless  laugh,  and  sport,  and  are  gay, 
The  sorrowing  beart  bleeds  afresh  every  &kj  ; 
Stall  the  whirl  goes  round  and  round, 
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Now  'tis  the  happy  laafh,  diea  eomw  the  pleuitive  eooad ; 
*"  iffliBf,  minf hng  j 
day  't  b  joy,  't  ii 
Aad  time  rolls  on  'till  onr  brief  life  has  passed, 


Mia^iof,  minfliBg  joy  and  sorrow. 


TcMfay  *t  b  joy,  't  b  wo  the  mnnrow  ; 
Aad  time  rolb  on  'till  onr  brief  life  hi 
And  the  grave  closes  over  ajll  at  last.* 


'  Wolfgang/  said  the  Professor,  seriously,  after  reading  what  the 
other  had  wntten, '  this  is  weU ;  nay,  it  is  beautiful.  But  it  is  very 
incomplete.' 

'  Finish  it ;  I  pray  you  finish  it !'  said  Goethe,  sadly.  *  To  please 
your  once  loved  pupil,  finish  it !' 

The  old  man,  thus  invoked,  took  the  album,  and  leaving  a  short 
space,  continued  as  follows  : 

'  Such  b  the  history  of  eziiteiice  JUrs, 
Brief  as  it  b,  and  incomplete  and  vain. 
Not  worth  the  livinf  for,  could  we  not  looh 
Bewmdt  and  grasp  ezbtence  infioite. 
Without  the  promise  of  a  life  to  come, 
There 's  naught  indeed  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man. 
For  all  b  dark  within  and  gloom  wiihouL 
E'en  the  brief  sunshine  of  a  happy  day 
Brings  but  the  thought  that  when  the  morrow 
Cloudii  will  obscure  the  whole,  and  damp  the  joys 
Just  rising  in  the  bosom.    Is  it  so  t 
Is  life  so  cheerless  ?  b  it  really  nought  t 
Without  the  promise,  yes ;  but,  thanks  to  God! 
The  promise  stands  forever  firm  and  BUn, 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Believe  in  me,  though  dead  yet  shalt  thou  live  !* 
Exbteace  then  b  not  an  idle  dream, 
If  't  is  probation  for  the  life  to  come, 
For  here  we  're  fitted  for  another  world. 
Fitted  iar  weal  or  wo— bow  dread  the  thought  1 
And  now  we  see  why  life 's  so  full  of  change. 
Of  blended  shades  of  sorrow,  joy  and  wo ; 
Whv  we  are  tried,  our  bosoms  torn,  oar  hearts 
Broken  and  crushed :  were  there  no  sorrow  here, 
Who  would  aspire'to  heaven,  or  seek  the  joys 
That  flow  perennial  from  the  throne  of  Goo  1 
Coffipansd  with  which  earth's  glories  are  but  droas. 
BUts'd  tMen  be  lift,  asysfsriovs  ltf$ !  and  bless'd 
Be  God  who  gave  it ;  who  created  man 
For  wisest  purposes.    Look  not  beyond. 
But  humbly  seek  His  favor ;  learn  of  Uix, 
And  if  thon  wouldst  be  happy,  do  His  will.' 

The  old  man  closed  the  book,  and  handed  it  with  a  solemn  air  to 
his  young  friend.  The  latter  read  what  had  been  written  with  seri- 
ous attention ;  then  turning  toward  the  Professor,  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  laying  his  hand  impressively  upon  the  arm 
of  the  other,  he  exclaimed  with  dignity, '  Doctor,  do  not  misinterpret 
me  :  I  bblieve  !' 
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'WBATbFamel  an  empty  babble, 
Floating  on  a  sea  of  trouble; 
Hard  to  win,  but  easy  lost, 
Seldom  valued  at  its  cost; 
Sought  by  all,  by  few  obtain'd. 
Not  enjoyed  when  it  is  gain'd ; 
Like  the  echo  of  the  horn, 
Like  the  dew  at  early  mom, 
Glittering  for  awhile,  and  then 
Boon  it  vaaiahoi  again ! 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


Views  Afoot:  on  Eusopk  sesn  vith  Knapsack  and  Staff.    ByJ.BArAJU>TATX.OK.    With 
ft  Pre&ctt  by  N.  P.  Willis.    New-York  and  London :  Wilet  and  Pxjtnam. 

Truthful  and  graphic  in  descriptioD,  and  teeming  with  evidenoea  of  mind  of  no 
merely  common  order,  this  book  of  travels  addreaaeq  itself  not  only  to  our  interest, 
and  admiration,  bnt  to  our  sympathies,  which  are  elicited  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
the  novel  taste  and  aspirations  of  the  young  printer.  The  strong  will  and  the  mag- 
netic hope  which  so  certainly  insure  success ;  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  buoyed 
np  the  firm  traveller  under  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  long  journeys  *  afoot ;'  and  above 
all,  under  the  most  disheartening  of  evils,  a  *  lean  purse,'  excite  our  wonder  and  com- 
pel our  praise.  The  character  of  the  man  first  strikes  us.  We  are  constantly  at- 
tracted by  his  industrious  research  and  his  profound  love  of  the  intellectual;  his 
strong  interest  in  the  useful  sciences,  and  his  spiritual  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
and  the  beautiful.  We  repeat,  the  writer  is  the  leading  object  of  interest  in  the  book ; 
and  this  because  of  the  novelty  of  his  character  and  purpose.  As  a  book  of  travels 
the  work  might  not  be  striking.  As  a  collection  of  new  and  multifarious  anecdotes, 
incidents  and  descriptions,  it  ranks  with  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  riiort,  it  is  a  volume 
to  which  one  turns  when  the  brain  is  racked  and  wearied  in  the  contest  with  the 
'higher  powers ;'  when  the  *  Zanonis*  and  the  *  Lucretias'  are  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
when  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous  is  satiated  in  ^  Typee,'  or  when,  disgusted  with 
the  heaps  of  puerile  <  light'  works  which  are  piled  up  around  us,  our  eye  falling  upon 
these  volumes,  the  attractive  title  leads  to  the  more  attractive  page,  and  we  become 
pleased,  engaged,  and — rested. 

We  meet  with  but  one  disappointment  in  glancing  at  these  '  Views  Afoot'  We 
lament  an  oversight  which  seems  incongruous  in  the  character  of  the  author ;  an 
oversight  which  will  deprive  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  of  that  information 
which  would  have  been  to  him  the  surest  harbinger  of  fame.  We  inferred  that  the 
traveller  '  afoot'  would  at  least  stumble  over  those  lights  and  shadows  of  simple  life 
which  are  the  subject  of  so  much  fiction,  bnt  of  which  no  real  portraiture  ever  has 
been  given.  For  example,  we  should  have  liked  to  know  something  true  of  the 
French  grisette ;  not  a  history  of  caps,  flounces  and  ribbons,  nor  of  love-scenes,  assigna- 
tions, and  the  like ;  but  of  the  young-hearted  girl  of  Normandy  or  Langnedoe ;  her 
peasant-home,  her  hopes,  her  first  affections,  before  she  has  been  seduced  away  to 
far-off  Paris  to  be  ruined  or  to  die.  Again,  we  should  like  to  have  peeped  in  through 
the  windows  of  some  goodi  honest  German  vrouw,  and  inqubed,  if  we  chose,  the  in- 
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gredientt  of  her  loiir-kioat,  or  have  a  hob-a-nob  with  some  of  the  stoat  lanes,  her 
daogfatera.  We  thought  to  find  in  the  work  natural  and  simple  pictures  of  natural 
and  simple  thin^ ;  a  panoramic  view,  which  would  have  made  us  familiar  with  for- 
eign  people,  whose  lands,  goremments,  institutions  and  wondeis  have  been  described 
and  embeUidied,  and  almost  demolished  by  every  previous  traveller.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  grains  of  abatement,  we  must  invoke  for  our  young  author's  good 
volumes  a  cordial  reception ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict  for  him  a  *  name,'  even 
though  this  book  of  travels  do  not  win  it  for  him.  The  subjoined  reflections,  suggested 
by  hearing  the  chimes  of  Mary-le-bone  Chapel,  will  afibrd  the  reader  some  impres- 
sion of  the  writer's  meditative  current  of  thought  They  come  to  us,  we  scarcely 
know  how,  like  the  reveries  of  our  own  mind  on  hearing  the  chimes  of  Trinity : 

*  Trbbz  u  ■omathinr  in  their  silvery  Tibrmtioa  which  is  fn  more  ezpreMive  than  the  ordioary 
tones  of  a  belL  The  ear  beeomes  weary  of  a  coatinned  toll ;  the  aound  of  sone  bells  seems  to  have 
Bothtof  more  in  it  than  the  ordinary  clanf  of  metal ;  but  these  simple  notes,  following:  one  another 
■o  melodiously,  fidi  on  the  ear,  stunned  by  the  ceaseless  roar  of  carriages  or  the  miof  led  cries  of  the 
mob,  as  gently  and  grateAilly  as  drops  of  dew.  Whether  it  be  morning,  and  they  ring  out  louder 
and  deeper  through  the  mist,  or  midnight,  when  the  vast  ocean  of  being  beneath  them  surges  less 
noisily  tlian  its  wont,  they  are  alike  full  of  melody  and  poetry.  I  bare  often  paused,  deep  in  the 
■igbl,  to  hear  those  clear  tones  dropping  down  lh>m  the  darkness,  thrilling  with  their  full,  tremu- 
lous sweetness  the  stilt  air  of  the  lighted  Strand,  and  winding  away  through  dark,  silent  lanes  and 
solitary  courts,  till  the  ear  of  the  eare>worn  watcher  is  scarcely  stirred  with  their  dying  ▼ibrationa. 
They  seemed  like  those  spirit-voices  which  at  such  times  speak  almost  audibly  to  the  heart  How 
delicious  it  must  be  to  those  who  dwell  within  the  limits  of  their  sound,  to  wake  from  some  happy 
dream  and  hear  thoae  chimes  blending  in  with  their  midnight  Ancies  like  the  musical  echo  of  the 
promised  bliss.  I  love  these  eloquent  bells,  and  I  think  there  must  be  many  living  out  a  life  of  misery 
and  sttflerinr  to  whom  their  tones  come  with  an  almost  human  consolation.  The  nature  of  the  very 
coclmeys,  who  never  go  without  the  horiaon  of  their  vibrations,  is  to  my  mind  invested  with  eiM  hue 
of  poetry4 


Tbb  VnriPABOUS  Quasbitpsm  op  Nobtb^Ambbwu.    By  JoBir  Jamm  Audobon,  F.  E.  8.,  etc,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Buchmah,  D.  D^  etc.    New-York :  loHsr  J.  AummoN. 

Tax  geographical  range  selected  for  the  investigations  embraced  in  this  woik  ars 
certainly  sufficiently  extensive  ;  comprising  the  British  and  Russian  possessions  to  the 
North,  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  their  territories,  California,  and  that  part  of 
Mexico  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  researches  in  this  vast  range  are  arranged 
by  those  divisions  the  limits  of  which  are  fixed  by  nature,  and  where  new  forme  mark 
the  effects  of  a  low  latitude  and  warm  climate.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  extensive  tract  is  now  an  uncultivated  and  almost  unexplored  wild, 
roamed  over  by  ferocious  beasts  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  some  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  danger  and  difficulty  with  which  the  full  and  authentic  materiel  of  thto 
great  work  has  been  obtained.  The  illustrations  are  truly  euperb.  They  are  not  only 
scientifically  correct,  but  interesting  to  all  readers,  from  the  varied  occupations,  ex- 
pressions and  attitudes  given  to  the  different  species,  together  with  .the  appropriate  ac- 
cessories, such  as  trees,  plants,  landscapes,  etc.,  with  which  the  figures  of  the  animals 
are  relieved.  The  reader  is  made  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  habits,  geographical 
distribution,  and  in  short  with  all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  *  life  and  times'  of  the  ani- 
mals described,  including  also  the  mode  of  hunting  or  destroying  such  as  are  pursued 
either  to  gratify  the  appetite,  to  furnish  a  rich  fhr  or  skin,  or  in  order  to  get  rid  of  dan- 
gerous or  annoying  neighbors.  The  work,  we  are  truly  glad  to  learn,  has  been  warmly 
encouraged,  as  it  certainly  deserved  to  be.  The  letter-press  is  admirable,  and  the 
paper  unexceptionable.  The  twentieth  number  of  the  Dlostrations  of  the  Qvadm- 
peds  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
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AunmsiiooK:  ▲  Coixbction  or  Fanny  PoBBSgns's  Villa^Q  Sketehen,  Poenu,  etc    Bjr  Mia 
Em ILT  E.  Cbobbuck.   In  two  TolumM.    pp.  938.    Bottoa  t  Wixaiam  D.  Tickmoe  Axn>  Coh- 

PAMT. 

With  an  evident  afiection  for  all  the  phases  and  aspects  of  Uheral  Natoie ;  with 
a  love  of  the  beantifni  inherent  in  her  heart ;  and  with  a  keen  observation  of  the 
detaU  of  natural  scenery  and  human  character,  Fannt  Foeekstbs  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  a  readable  and  pleasant  woric.  She  has  certainly  done  thu  in  the 
pages  before  us.  Nevertheless  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  she  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit a  general  tendency  toward  over-writing,  over-describing,  over-feeling ;  so  that 
while  there  is  enough  of  real  feeling,  real  love  of  the  works  and  the  creatures  of 
God,  real  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pam,  there  are  beside,  contrasts  with  these,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  times  when  the  demands  of  a  periodical  press  re- 
quired the  stipulated  amount  of  materiel,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  informed  with 
the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  the  writer.  But  the  exceptions  to  the  better  portions 
of  the  work  which  we  have  indicated,  while  they  may  impress  unfavorably  the  dis- 
criminating reader,  will  not  prevent  him  from  perceiving  that  he  has  in  the  writer  a 
true-hearted  woman,  of  a  gifted  intellect,  and  capable  of  writing  in  a  style  of  unusual 
felicity,  and  whose  iucalcations  are  invariably  feminine,  pure  and  good.  The  fair  au- 
thor, with  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  spread  of  the  religion  she  professes,  is  now 
in  a  far  distant  land.  May  she  be  as  happy  as  she  would  render  others,  is  our  fervent 
wish.  Although  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker,  we  never  had  the 
pleasure'to  see  her.  We  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
fiiBt  volume  does  no  justice  to  the  original.  It  is  very  stiff  and  formal,  and  seems 
painted  for  an  affected  effect.  The  volumes  are  well  executed  in  a  typographical 
pcMut  of  view. 


Vte  Sacskd  Mottntains.    By  J.  T.  Headiest,  withor  of  *  Napolxon  and  hit  MvahtXaJ   Dliu- 
tratod.    Odo  volume,    pp.  175.    Now- York :  Baksb  and  Sceibnbb. 

This  is,  in  its  externals,  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  volumes  we  have  for 
some  months  encountered.  The  printing  and  paper  are  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  illustrations,  engraved  on  steel,  are  of  very  superior  execution.  They 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  from  the  pencils  and  gravers  of  the  first  artists  in  Eng- 
land. The  subjects  are,  Mount  Arrarat,  Bethlehem,  Mounts  Moriah,  Sinai,  Hor, 
Ffa^h,  Carmel,  Lebanon,  Zion,  Tabor,  and  the  Mount  of  Olivea  The  design  of  the 
author  was  to  render  more  familiar  and  life-like  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bible.  In 
hm  descriptions,  which  are  often  in  the  fiorid  style  for  which  he  has  become  somewhat 
remarkable,  Mr.  Headlbt  afiirms,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  with 
correctness,  that  he  has  <  endeavored  to  shun  all  those  things  which  might  be  termed 
mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  and  has  confined  himself  either  to  the  Bible  itself,  or  to 
those  incidents  which  must  have  occurred,  taking  human  nature  to  be  the  same  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  The  dedication  of  the  work  is  touching  and  beautiful:  < To  my 
aged,  beloved  Father,*  who  has  long  stood  on  the  Heights  of  Zion,  a  Messenger  of 
Peace  and  Herald  of  Glad  Tidings  to  Men,  and  whose  feet  I  know  will  soon  stand  on 
the  *  Mount  of  God,  these  Sketches  are  afiectionately  inscribed.'  '  The  Sacred  Moun- 
tain' win  form  an  admirable  religious  gift-book  at  this  season  of  good  wishes  and 
kind  deeds. 
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Sblf-madb  Men  :  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt.  —  The  reader's  attention  and  admiration 
will  be  elicited  by  the  article  in  preceding  pages  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Judge  Hitchcock,  of  New-Haven.  The  lesson  tanght  in  the  example  of  that 
distinguished  jurist  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  young  struggling  American  ;  for  he  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  to  be  bom  into  the  world  with  a  career  of  labor  and  self-reliance 
before  one,  can  be  regarded  as  no  misfortune  to  the  persevering,  the  upright  and  the 
true-hearted.  The  man  who  by  the  force  of  early  habit  <  learns  to  labor  and  to 
wait ;'  who  lives  from  day  to  day  by  the  exercise,  in  his  sphere,  of  his  hands  or  head, 
and  seeks  to  improve  himself  by  all  that  he  sees  and  encounters  around  him,  acquires 
for  himself  that  property  of  wul,  which  has  always  upheld,  and  always  will  uphold, 
the  self-made  man.  *  He  secures  for  himself  the  faithful  companion,  which,  while 
it  has  always  lent  the  light  of  its  countenance  to  men  of  rank,  and  minds  who  have 
deserved  it,  has  ever  shed  its  greatest  consolations  on  men  of  low  estate  and  almost 
hopeless  means.'  It  took  its  patient  seat  beside  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  dungeon- 
study  in  the  tower ;  and  laid  its  head  on  the  block  with  More  ;  but  it  did  not  disdain 
to  outwatch  the  stars  with  Ferguson,  the  shepherd's  boy ;  it  walked  the  streets  in 
mean  attire  with  Crabbe  ;  it  was  a  poor  barber  with  Arkwright  ;  it  was  a  tal- 
low-chandler's lad  with  Franklin;  it  worked  at  shoemaktng  with  fiLooMFiELD 
in  his  garret  and  Roger  Sherman  in  his  cobbler's-sbop ;  it  followed  the  plough 
with  Robert  Burns  ;  and  high  above  the  noise  of  loom  and  hammer,  it  whispers 
courage  to  many  thousands  at  this  moment,  in  every  quarter  of  our  land.  We 
have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Democratic 
Review*  a  sketch  of  the  private  and  public  career  of  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  late 
member  of  Congress  from  this  State.  Like  Judge  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  self- 
taught,  self-sustained,  and  eminently  practical  man ;  and  his  history  is  so  useful  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  devoting  some  space  to  setting  it,  in  synopsis,  before  the 
reader.  We  have  often  admired,  at  the  house  of  an  old  and  highly-esteemed  friend, 
a  fine  painting  by  the  gifted  Durand,  representing  a  charming  rural  village,  nestling 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  green  to  their  summits  with 
hemlock  trees.  This  is  Prattsville,  in  Greene  county,  and  this  flourishing  place  may 
be  said  to  be  the  production,  in  one  sense,  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears.  But  let 
us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Zadock  Pratt  is  descended  from  the  band  of  pilgrims 
who  first  broke  ground  on  the  shores  of  New- England,  in  1623.  His  father  was  a 
tanner  and  shoemaker.    He  was  engaged  in  several  hard-fought  battles  in  the  Revo- 
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iQtton,  and  was  twice  taken  piiioner,  and  mfiered  in  the  fMson -chips  in  tbii  harbot. 
We  may  add  here  that  the  son  emulated  hie  father,  fay  joining  the  <  patriotic  diggren'  oti 
Brooklyn  Heights  in  the  last  War ;  he  was  subsequently  a  daptain  in  oar  State  artil- 
lery regiment,  and  afterward  an  active  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Zaoock, 
the  sabject  of  this  notice,  we  are  told,  *  had  no  other  education  than  that  of  a  com* 
mon  school,  working  out  of  icbool-hoan  to  pay  for  his  board.  He  had  very  early  to 
contend  with  the  dlfficnlties  of  his  positioli.  He  often  mentions  with  satiifaction,  thai 
the  first  money  which  he  ever  earned  was  by  gathering  huckleberries.  He  Worked 
in  his  fathe/s  tannery,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  braiding  whip-lashes,  etc., 
for  which  he  readily  found  a  market,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  saving  his  little  earnings, 
he  found  himself  pdlssessed  of  some  thirty  ddllars  —  quite  a  treasure  for  a  working 
boy.  He  was  now  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  served  odt  his  apprenticeship,  worked  t 
year  at  his  trade,  at  the  wages  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  then  commenced  business 
for  himselt  He  now  labored  fifteen  or  sixteen  houn  a  day  ;  and  this  system  of  in- 
doatry,  coupled  with  prudence  and  judicious  enterprise,  soon  placed  bSm  on  the  road 
to  fortnne.  Among  the  rules  which  it  may  be  said  formed  the  business  creed  of  his 
life,  were  the  trite  and  homely,  but  expressive  maxims,  which  heKised  to  post  up  iii 
his  work-shop  and  store,  and  mark  upon  'his  account-books ;  '  Do  one  thing  at  a  time.* 
'  Be  just  and  fear  not'  '  Mind  your  own  business.'  Blessed  with  an  excellent  con- 
stitution and  an  iron  frame  ;  With  an  indomitable  resolution  and  perseverance,  which 
oo  difficnlties  could  daunt,  no  exertions  weary  ;  labor  was  to  him  the  salt  of  his  exist- 
ence, seasoning  his  daily  bread,  and  stimulating  him  to  farther  and  higher  elertions. 
From  this  time  his  course  has  been  unHbrmly  onward  and  upward.' 

When  Mr.  Pratt  purchased  in  1824  the  tract  and  water-power  now  included  in 
the  village  which  bears  his  name,  and  commenced  his  operations,  <  the  forest  on 
either  hand,  to  the  Very  tops  of  the  riiouutains,  was  a  dense  growth  of  hemlock, 
adapted  to  his  purposes ;  communicatioh  Was  easy  with  New- York  ;  and  he  at  once 
saw  that  here  was  the  spot  for  him  to  establish  a  manunoth  tannery.  He  lost  no  tinoie 
in  conmienciug  operations ;  and  his  labors  were  eroWned  With  the  most  complete  sue* 
cess.  His  establishment  soon  yielded  employment  in  various  ways  to  m6re  than  tW6 
hundred  men,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  encouragement  to  settle  around  him.  His  tan- 
nery was  five  hundred  feet  long,  containing  over  three  hundred  vats,  requiring  a  don- 
sumption  annually  of  fifteen  hundred  cords  of  wood,  and  six  thousand  cords  Cf  hem- 
kek  bark,  in  the  manufacture  of  sixty  thousand  sides  of  sole  leather,  which  he  annu* 
ally  sent  ttf  market ;  or  more  than  a  million  of  sides  in  the  last  twenty  yeatrs ;  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  without  a 
single  litigated  law-snit'  We  are  not  surprised  to  le^m  that  as  Mr.  Pratt  rose  upon 
the  tide  of  his  prospetons  business,  his  friends  and  neighbor^  flourished  With  him. 
The  little  town  was  rapidly  settled  and  improved  ;  streets  Were  Uid  out,  and  orna- 
mental trees  planted  by  his  own  hands ;  sehools  were  established,  churches  built,  and 
booses  and  stores  multiplied,  until  the  village  has  become  one  c(f  the  most  pleasant 
and  flourishing  settlements  ill  the  regioti  of  the  CatskillS.  He  himself  erected  more 
than  a  hundred  houses,  and  his  munificence  is  seen  hi  all  the  churcbes  and  public 
buikiings  of  the  place,  of  which  more  than  one-third  the  cost  was  defrayed  fh>m  his 
own  pocket  Nor  was  he  less  a  public  benefactor  in  establishing  the  Phittsville  Bank, 
mider  the  free  banking  law  of  this  State,  an  institution  of  unquestioned  credit,  whose 
bills  are  kept  constantly  at  par  m  this  city,  while  its  bosineas,  (of  great  public  conve* 
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ntenee  in  the  mountainoiu  region  in  which  it  ii  ntoatedi)  avenges  aeariy  a  millMa  of 
doUan  annually.  Colonel  Pratt,  baying  secured  the  good  opinion  and  constant  re* 
spect  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  •citizens  at  large,  was  looked  upcb  by  the  woiking 
commnnity  in  which  he  resided  as  one  whom  they  could  safely  trust  with  political 
perferment  He  was  therefiwe,  in  1836,  put  in  nomination  for  congress,  and  wss 
elected  by  more  than  twenty-seven  hundred  majority  over  his  competitor,  having 
received  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  own  town;  a  snfficiont  evidence  that  he 
was  the  most  esteemed  where  he  was  the  best  known. 

While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Peatt  devoted  himself  to  the  utUUy  of  legislation ;  and 
his  example  certainly  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  sending  men  of  practical  bnsi* 
ness  habits  to  our  national  council,  and  shows  <  how  much  that  is  really  important 
to  the  people  may  be  performed  by  one  man,  when  he  is  more  anxious  to  act  than 
to  speak*  His  speeches  were  confined  to  plain  statements  of  important  facts  which 
he  had  thoroughly  investigated.  Coming  from  an  agricultural  region,  *  he  originated 
the  proposition,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  introdnetioa 
through  our  consuls  and  national  vessels,  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  and  for  their 
gratuitous  distribution  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  patent 
office,'  the  beneficial  efiiscts  of  which  measure  have  already  begun  to  be  appreciated ; 
and  his  addreoMS  before  the  agricultural  societies  of  his  own  county  were  widely 
commended  and  circulated.  It  is  to  Mr.  Psatt,  as  a  member  of  the  congreswonal 
committee  on  public  buildings,  that  the  capital  is  indebted  for  the  beautiful  General 
Post-Officp  edifice ;  but  for  his  exertions,  it  would  have  been  erected  of  the  porous 
sand-stone,  which  in  process  of  time  crumbles  like  wet  gingerbread,  instead  of  the 
admirable  marble  of  which  it  is  constructed.  He  was  an  early  and  ardent  advocate 
of  the  cheap  postage  reform ;  of  the  improvement  of  the  public  grounds  at  Wash- 
ington ;  he  introduced  the  reeolution  for  the  Branch  Mint  at  New* Ywk ;  for  the 
publication  and  eugraviDg  of  all  the  important  inventions  patented  at  Washington, 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country  ;  to  reqaire,  once  every  two  years,  an  in- 
ventory of  the  public  property  in  the  hands  of  public  agents ;  for  the  establisfameat 
of  a  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  and  various  other  important  measures,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  enumerate.  Indeed,  the  reports  made  to  Cougress  by  Mr.  Psatt  cover 
more  than  a  thousand  pages,  during  his  career  in  that  body,  to  which  he  declined  a 
reflection,  in  an  able  address  to  his  constituenti,  giving  a  faithful  account  of  his 
stewardship.  At  first  a  poor  boy,  yet  always  true  to  the  <  dignity  of  labor  ;*  eaer- 
getic  and  persevering ;  living  toith  and  not  upon  his  neighbors,  as  he  advanced  in 
means  ;  liberal  and  true-hearted,  in  private  as  in  public  life,  Mr.  Pratt  presents  an 
example  which  we  hope  will  be  lost  upon  no  young  reader  of  these  pages.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
bodily  and  mental  vigor ;  a  fact  indeed  which  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  portrait, 
which  combines,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  appearaace  of  health,  self-possessed  dig- 
nity, firmness  and  kindness.  In  looking  at  this  picture,  in  hearing  the  original  con- 
verse, and  in  reading  the  sketch  of  bis  life,  we  have  been  confirmed  in  a  long-settled 
belief  that  that  man  is  scarcely  half-educated  who  has  not  in  his  early  years  had 
something  to  struggle  for,  and  who  has  not  at  some  period  of  his  life  lived  among 
*  the  people*  in  the  country.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  most  eminent  publie  men 
whose  private  and  public  history  is  not  an  illustration  of  thia  undeniable  foct ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  full  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  toiling,  setf-daayiag,  self-respect- 
ing country  boy. 
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^nntDtrsats  lestbal  of  0amt  Nkljolaa. 

Ab  the  chcsan  and  official  organ  of  the  <  Saint  Nieko' 
lot  Society,*  we  proceed  to  lay  before  oar  readen  the 
proeeediogB  at  the  anniTersary  festival  of  the  good  old 
Saint,  celebrated  at  the  City  Hotel  on  the  seventh  nlti- 
mo.  The  eociety^  in  unusually  large  nuinbera,  assembled 
at  the  capacious  receiving-rooms  of  the  *  City'  at  ^^^ 
o'clock  ;  and  after  the  rel^lection  of  the  Prebidvnt,  Chief 
Justice  Joifst,  and  the  Committee  of  Managers,  with  the  election  of  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, in  the  persons  of  Jamks  Db  Fbtster  Oooen,  John  A.  Kino,  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
Charlbb  Kino,  Esquires,  the  members,  witJi  their  distinguished  associates  and  invited 
gneats,  (among  the  former  of  whom  we  remarked  his  ex-Excellency,  Washington 
lavmo,  late  Minister  to  Spain,  with  Hbnuv  Brevoort,  Esquire ;  and  among  the 
latter,  Naval  Commandant  Stettin,  Mr.  Van  Wart,  of  England,  together  with  the 
chief  officers  of  all  the  sister  societies,}  repaired  to  the  dioing-hall,  to  the  inspiring 
music  of  Dodworth's  band.  The  decorated  hall ;  the  four  long  ornamented  tables, 
<  smfmounted,'  if  we  may  say  so,  by  the  cross-table  on  the  dais,  or  raised  platform, 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  room,  at  which  sat  the  venerable  President,  in  his  venerable 
cocked -hat ;  the  Presidents  of  the  various  sister  societies,  and  other  honored  guests ; 
the  tables  themselves,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  rare  potables  and  edibles,  such 
as  Measn.  Jbmnings  and  Willard  know  so  well  how  to  supply ;  the  waiters,  in  the 
fivery  of  the  days  of  Peter  Stdtvesant;  all  these  made  np  a  eovp-d^mil  which 
*  may  be  conceived  but  cannot  be  described.'  Grace  was  pronounced  in  a  few  brief 
and  well-chosen  words  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vbrmiltb,  when  the  company  sat  down  to  the 
diseiiBsion  of  the  store  of  good  thmgs  belbre  them ;  among  which  we  were  glad  to 
encounter  sundry  of  the  choicest  '  relishes'  of  the  old  Dutch  tables ;  *  sour-krout,' 
'  kmllerSf' '  spack  and  applejes,'  *  olikoeks^'  *  noUetjes,'  and  the  like,  never  forgetting 
'schnape*  and  pipes.  When  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied  and  refreshed,  the 
pRmDBMT  announced  the  following  regular  toasts: 

Oum  Patron  Saint,  St.  Nicholas  :  The  best  of  good  Suinti ;  hii  moet  accepuble  offeringt  are 
4eedB  of  kindnett  and  love.  Alt :  •  £011^  Time  Ago* 

OCR  Cmr:  Coiutut  profren  is  her  destiny ;  a  pare  and  high  cIvilizaUon  be  her  aim  and  ber 
Irianph.  Bomu,  Sweet  Home. 

Tax  PtssivsiiT  or  thb  Unitxd  Btatbs.  PreaidtAVe  MordL 

Tbk  OovxRNoa  OF  THB  Statb  OP  Nbw- YoBX.  Ctoptntor'e  ATordbv 

Oan  ComfTBT  t  Glory  and  honor  to  her  coming  years.  HaU  CobumHa, 

ThbEablt  Fatbbbs  or  Nsw-AMsrenDAM :  Types  of  an  unpretending  hnmanliy,  they  need 
not  the  saoke  of  an  ever-rising  inoeuse  to  nagnify  into  colossal  dimension*  their  real  stature.* 

'  Mynheer  Van  Donek.* 

OoB  SfSTBB  SociBTias :  St.  Nicholas  welcomes  them  right  heartily  to  his  board,  and  extends 
anew  to  his  loyal  tributaries  the  ansurance  of  his  sovereign  protection. 

*  For  we  *re  m  Band  of  Bro^kere,* 

Tas  4axT  and  Naw  or  me  Unitbd  Statbsc  Their  flag  is  emblfomtic  of  each ;  they  have 
proved  themselves  '  true  blue;'  they  have  plucked ' stars'  from  the  sky  of  glory,  and  they  have  dedi- 
cated *  the  stripes*  to  their  foes.  The  Stur^pangUd  Banner. 

Thb  DAuoHTBns  of  Saint  Nicholas:  Excluded  by  no  Salic  law  from  the  only  throne  to  which 
they  aspire,  a  republican  heart.  '  Bere  *e  a  Health  to  all  Oood  Laaaea.* 

In  reply  to  the  toast  to  '  The  City,*  His  Honor  the  Mator,  after  a  few  well-con- 
sidersd  remartsyia  keepiBgwith  the  theme  of  his  sentiment,  proposed  the  following: 
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*  Tb«  KmcncBSomEBt :  Who  Uaght  m  that  the  leMiiea  of  ftve  fovoniatBt  vu  Jlnffottlf ,  A* 
imairjf  and  /iU4yril|r.' 

JotBPH  Fow|.BB,  Eaqvira,  P)r««ident  of  the  St.  Gborob  Society,  aroee  and  ne- 
ponded  aa  follows,  in  a  manner  perhaps  the  most  felicitous  of  the  evening : 

*  Mm.  PmsaroiKT :  The  f  loomjr  month  of  NoTonber,  lo  tryliif  to  the  vonret  of  Joim  Hull,  bevlBf 
■o  recently  mnde  it*  ezli.  you  will  not  be  tarprieed  to  learn  that  it  haa  left  one  of  bis  family  in  aoa» 
what  of  a  melancholy  mood :  but  aa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aay  inf  la  redneed  to  a  proverb,  that  *  Eof  • 
liahmen  are  never  ao  happy  aa  when  they  are  miierable,'  (^etif  Alar  end  «|p|il«tne,)  it  ia  not  likely, 
Sir,  that  much  of  your  sympathy  will  be  extended  to  me.  Still,  I  am  very  much  out  of  aorta ;  and 
beinf  lo  situated,  I  find  1  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  and  tread  in  the  fooUteps  of  one 
of  my  illuatrioua  and  saintly  contemporaries,  •  fentleman  never  canfht  nappiof ;  a  man  indeed  of 
extraordinary  tacL  At  a  recent  annivereary  featival,  when  called  upon  to  display  his  prolocntofj 
powora,  St.  Datid  mont  pathetically  declared,  that  be  roae « with  embarrasament  and  emotion.'  b 
that  precise  posture,  Sir,  St.  Gsoeob  ia  now  placed.  /  have  riaeo  with  the  aame  kind  of  embarraaa- 
meut ;  not  proeeediuf ,  as  I  assure  yon,  from  any  conseientions  abhorrence  of  these  annoal  dinner- 
parties '-  quite  the  reverse ;  but  from  that  vort  of  vafue,  undefined  flutterinf  which.  In  spite  of  all  my 
eflbrts,  vill  come  over  me  Just  at  the  very  mement  I  ought  to  be  ready  to  burst,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Italneea  of  unoommunieatod  thoofhL  (Acansad  UmghUr  mmd  y^lansa,)  Not  that  1  porpoae  eotaraly 
to  back  out.  Sir,  or  to  excuse  myaelf  under  the  plea  of  beinf '  unaocostomed'  to  return  thaaka  oa 
these  fealal  occasions,  for  that  would  hardly  fo  down ;  because  you  all  very  well  know  that  I  have 
been  goinf  the  rounds  long  enough  at  any  rate  to  have  grown  ftald,  if  not  fray,  in  the  service.  Ay, 
there  *s  the  rub,  my  firieods ;  so  long  have  I  been  engaged  in  the  buainess  that  I  am  compelled  in  all 
oaaditr  to  confess  thwt  the  whole  novelty,  the  whole  originality,  the  whole  pbiloaophy  of  the  aysiam 
ia,  ia  my  poor  aelf,  uaed  up.  *  Misery  loves  company,'  however ;  and,  if  I  misuke  not,  I  am  not  the 
only  one  lakoa  aback.  It  appears  to  me  that  sundry  of  my  saintly  contemporartea  are  beginning  to 
breathe  very  hard ;  to  betray  certain  quick,  spasmodic  vibrationa.  as  if  sensible  that  tkeir  time  was  at 
hand ;  as  if  conscious  their  freaks  was  about  to  begin.  (Orsof  ImnghUr,)  They  have  my  sympap 
thy,  if  thai  vill  be  of  any  comfort  to  them ;  ibr  after  all,  Mr.  PasstDBXT,  talk  na  you  may  about  *prae- 
tice  makfasg  perAct,'  there  are  few  things  more  dlfllcuU  than  to  i^ve  a  new  form  of .worda  to  IbmUiar 
combinations  of  thought;  especially  is  it  difllcult  to  one  who, like  the  humble  person  who  addraasea 
you,  is  miserably  off  for  rhetoric,  and  only  qualified  to  speak  in  the  common,  evory-day  language  ef 
aoeial  life.  My  brother  aainta,  I  am  sure,  feel  aa  1  do,  that  thus,  at  each  aucceeding  anniversary, 
to  be  bronght  into  harmonious  contact  with  each  other  la  a  vary  dellghiAit  custom ;  they  feel  us 
I  do.  Sir,  ibat  these  national  benevolent  feitivals  go  off  most  charmingly  until  the  time  arrives  for 
the  payment  of  the  nutiotuU  debt}  the  first  instalment  of  which  8l  GcoaoB  is  always  expected  to 
discbaj^e.  Now,  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  r*)ached  this,  la  •ta.BMst  critical  sUge  of  your  proceed* 
ings.  do  pray  come  to  our  succor ;  pray  compassionate  our  agitation* ;  and  by  your  lenity  and  fer> 
bearance  embolden  ns  not  only  to  dismiss  but  even  to  smile  at  our  own  periodical  appreheaaloaa. 

*  As  the  repreaentativo  of  the  St.  Gborob  Society  I  rejoice  in  havia^  one  more  opportunity  of  nasur- 
iag  you  of  the  unalterable  fellowship  and  good-will  existing  in  the  breasu  of  all  who  belong  to  that 
iaetitnlioo  toward  the  Son*  of  St.  Nicbola«.  AaJ  delighted  I  am  that  auch  feelings  do  exiat  be- 
tween us ;  for  fast  are  we  multiplying  around  you.  The  last  census  dikcloses  the  fact  that  there  are 
upward  of  ninety-five  thousand  natives  of  the  British  dominions  now  reahling  in  thia  city ;  a  feet 
however  vhich  excites  less  of  our  wonder  when  we  remember  that  John  Bmx  ia  preaented  yearly 
by  his  wife  with  an  increase  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  membera  to  his  family.  Such 
of  bis  redundant  race  who  are  conducted  to  this  portion  of  America  oerUinly  come  to  that  part 
in  which  the  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  sure  to  be  best  evoked.  The  vicloua  we  m«y  hope 
will  stay  away ;  all  those  indeed  whose  characters  ven'l  b—r  uiocsfyattea.  To  the  worthy  immi^ 
grant  no  better  advice  can  be  given  than  that  of  being  enjoined  to  study  the  history  of  New-York ; 
iU  Empire  State  and  noble  city ;  for  it  is  a  well-attested  history,  fruit  Ail  in  its  records  and  raciulsof 
heroic  deeds,  and  iu  iu  imagea  of  resplendent  virtue ;  and  may  I  not  add,  in  the  eloquent  langonge 
of  Chancellor  Ksirr,  that  its  history  is  *  well-fitted  to  elevate  the  pride  of  anceatry,  to  awaken  deep 
feeling,  to  Rtran^then  just  purpose  and  enkindle  generous  emulation* 

*  But,  Mr.  PaxsiDXKT,  I  am  making  a  sad  trespass  on  your  p«tience,  and  I  will  therefore  add  hut  oae 
word.  In  my  ofllcial  capacity  as  President  of  the  St.  Gxouok  Society  I  have  so  often  taken  leave 
of  my  brethren  of  St.  NicaoLAt  that  they  mnat  begin  to  think  it  quite  a  joke;  but  when  with  he- 
eomiag  gravity  1  aow  asaare  you  that  this  la  *j>ea<riaa<»  my  lost  appearaace'jMfere  joa;  that  att 
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mj  caaniiif  d«iricM  of  aooepcinf,  retiffuiDf  and  rc^uminf  oflleo  now  oxpiro  l^  their  own  limUatioo, 
(or  rathor  will  do  on  St.  Gbobox's  Da;,)  I  foel  perauadod  that  the  melancholy  I  betrayed  at  the  cptm* 
img  of  my  remark*  will  be  well  aooounted  for;  end  that  you  will  not  bef  radge  an  effort  to  eoniolo 
wad  M^tain  me  at  this  the  dtotimg  period  of  my  official  career.    As  a  toast  allow  me  to  §1? e : 

*Trc  Sons  or  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Sons  or  St.  OcoaGE:  Formiilable  competitors;  bnt 
in  so  floriuna  a  eompetitkMi  each  will  do  his  uttennost,  and  yet  rejoice  to  see  himself  outstripped.' ' 

Thre«  load  and  hearty  cheen  were  g'tven  by  the  Society  as  sooa  aa  Mr;  Fowlbe 
had  reaamed  his  sent.  Mr.  Jamxs  Rbyburn,  Preaident  of  the  *  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint 
Patxick'  Society,  remarked  in  effect  that  his  brother  of  Saint  Gkorgb  had  rendered 
it  an  act  of  temerity  in  him  to  attempt  a  speech  ;  he  would  the  rather  pass  at  once 
to  hia  toast,  which  was  received  with  mach  applause,  and  which  we  subjoin : 

*Tint  FssTiVAL  Dats  op  Santa-Clads  and  Nsw-Ybab  :  Dutch  in  origin,  Oatch  in 
k«g  may  the  deseendanu  of  Dutchmen  eojoy  their  annual  retnrn.' 

H<Hi.  MosBs  H.  Grinnbll,  President  of  the  <  New-England  Society,'  on  risinfr  to 
reply  to  the  toast  to  the  *  Sister  Societies,'  said  that  *  He  accepted  with  gfratitode  the 
assurance  of  the  '  sovereign  protection'  of  Saint  Nicholas  ;  and,  as  became  a  *  k>yal 
tributary,'  was  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  To  be  sure,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  apt  to  receive  the  jSrs/ homage  of  the  New-England  heart;  yet  with  all  possi- 
ble respACt  for  those  renowned  worthies,  and  real  deference  to  their  steriing  virtues, 
he  was  disposed  to  concede  a  paramount  allegiance  to  St.  Nicholas.  <  This,  Mr. 
Pebsident,  may  appear  rather  strange,  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the 
'  New-England  Society;'  but  the  truth  is,  I  owe  a  slight  grudge  to  the  Filgrim  Fa- 
then  for  their  hanging  my  progenitors,  the  Quakers.  I  haTe  never  been  quite  able 
topereeiTe  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  illustrate  their  devotion  to  religious  liberty. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  too,  Mr.  Pebsidbnt,  while  the  colonies  of  New-England  were 
fining  and  flogging  the  Quakers,  and  driving  them  right  and  left  from  theur  borders, 
your  benignant  Saint  was  throwing  wide  his  doors  to  receive  and  shelter  the  fugitives. 
On  this  account,  Mr.  Pebsidbnt,  although  always  ready  to  claim  all  due  honor  to  the 
Society  which  I  represent,  I  am  less  disposed  to  dispute  the  sovereign  authority  as- 
serted for  your  benevolent  Saint  in  the  toast  which  yon  have  read,  to  the  sister  socie- 
ties. With  a  feeling  of  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Saint  for  his  benignant  protection 
of  my  Quaker  forefathers,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  as  a  toast : 

'The  ockuins  old  Stock  or  Nsw-Yoax :  While  the  city  holds  ont  the  assurance  of  welcome 
and  the  rewards  of  enterprise  tu  the  intrusive  Yaukee,  he  will  ever  acknowledge  in  the  blood  of  the 
BoovKNOT  and  the  KMiCEESBOCEaas  the  rightful  lords  of  the  iuheritauco.* 

The  past  and  present  Presidents  of  the  *  St.  David's  Society,'  David  C.  Coldbn, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Edwaeds,  gave  each  a  toast,  prefaced  by  appropriate  remarks,  bnt  we 
regret  that  neither  of  these  were  among  the  papeis  of  the  Secretary,  nor  have  we  at 
a  late  hour  been  able  to  obtain  them.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  leave  them 
nnreeorded,  as  well  as  the  very  brief  remarks  and  toast  of  the  repfesentatiTe  of  the 
St  Andeew's  Society,  which  were  not  sent  to  the  President  Mr.  L.  Lbclbec, 
President  of  the  <  French  Benevolent  Society,'  rose  and  addressed  the  chaur : 

*  Mb.  PrnKSTDENT :  As  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  which  I 
represent  here,  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome ;  and  let  me  say,  it  is  under  the  influence  of  frater^ 
nisisg  recollections  that  I  rise  to  respond  to  the  toast  offered  to  our  sister  societies.  Hollanden  and 
Frenchmen,  Mr.  Fexsidcxt  and  gentlemen,  were  both  natives  of  one  continent,  and  for  eeotnries 
naited  by  the  bonds  of  a  national  alliance.  Here,  on  this  side  of  the  AtUntic,  in  the  last  ceutury, 
whea  your  sires  wore  engaged  in  asserting  their  rights  of  self-government,  many  Frenchmen  gave  a 
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belpinf  hftiid  to  the  gnut  work  of  •  natioa's  biiCk.  Mora  rooentljr,  when  Frueo  wm  al  w«r  with 
all  Europe,  her  firet  allianee  wm  with  HolUod  ;  aad  NAFOLECit  wu  provd  of  oamberiag  ai  part  of 
his  Imperial  Guard  a  regiment  of  Oktatwrt  ^  Ckaait  composed  almcMt  entirely  of  HoUandera. 
As  after  a  storm  comes  a  calm,  so  after  war  conies  peace,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  nationa. 
For  thirty  years  the  peace  of  Europe  has  not  been  broken;  and  to  its  duration  may  we  attribute  the 
advancement  of  ciyilixation  and  refioemeuL  On  this  continent  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  peace  of 
thirty  years  also  gUdden  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  An  entire  people  having  bravely  Ibaght  and  won 
the  great  Battle  of  Independence,  settle  down  to  the  more  moral  though  scarcely  less  active  business 
of  ameliorating  their  social  oondition.  The  secret  uf  their  prosperity  is  in  their  energy,  and  the 
liberality  of  their  institutions  places  them  in  the  front  ruik  of  nations.  In  conclusion,  Sir,  allow 
me  to  offer  as  a  toast : 

*  Thc  Citiuns  of  New-Yosx  :  The  progressive  rnterprise  of  their  commerce,  and  their  extended 
hospitality  to  natives  of  all  countries,  have  changed  the  ouce  contracted  New-Amsterdam  into  the 
present  *  Empire  City.' 

The  representative  of  Holland,  resident  at  this  capital,  spoke  nearly  as  jGdUows,  in 
introducing  his  toast  to  the  company : 

*I  THANK  you,  Mr.  PassiDBiCT,  for  the  honor  that  has  been  done  me.  I  had  hoped  that  my  much 
esteemed  friend,  H.  H.  Charge  d'Jffaire*  at  Washington,  would  have  been  present  this  evening,  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  the  interest  which  our  Kino  takes  in  whatever  concerns  this  most  respectable 
Society.  He  requested  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret,  and  to  say  that  he  has  been  prevented  by 
anavoid»ble  circumstances  from  availing  himself  of  your  kind  inviUlion.  It  is  a  matter.  Sir,  of 
no  small  gratification  to  us,  to  see  from  year  to  year  the  long*standing  friendship  existing  between 
yon  and  the  land  of  my  birth  not  only  fostered  but  increased.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise ;  many 
of  you  claim  the  same  descent ;  many  visit  the  land  uf  your  forefathers,  their  birth-places  and  tombs ; 
and  the  impressions  they  carry  home  cannot  but  renew  their  good  feelings.  These  Impressions 
were  eloquently  depicted  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dbwitt  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered before  the  members  of  your  Society  and  otiiers.  Were  other  proofs  wanting  of  the  friendly 
ftelingsof  this  community  toward  my  countrymen,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  flattering  and  munifi- 
cent reception  of  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  squadron  that  so  recently  visited  this  port  Never  be- 
fore were  more  gratifying  and  cordial  attentions  bestowed  on  foreign  officers ;  and  I  cannot  but  again 
thank  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  council  of  this  great  city  fur  their  promotion  of  it ;  and  parties- 
larly  to  one  of  your  late  presidonu,  Mr.  Eobset  Brnson,  the  worthy  alderman  who  so  justly  boasts 
of  the  pnra  Dutch  blood  that  runs  in  his  veins ;  blood  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  native-born.  Let 
us  hope,  Mr.  Pbf.8IDEn-t,  that  the  commercial  iniercousc  between  the  two  countries  may  likewise  ia- 
crease.  Some  late  regulations  may  promote  this  end.  We  require  it  on  both  sides.  At  present  this 
country,  so  bountifully  blessed  by  Proviobncr,  supplies  ours  in  some  measure  with  the  suff"  of  life; 
whereas  only  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  nearly  fifty  of  our  largest  merchantmen  arrived  at  this  port 
from  Holland,  laden  with  the  same  necessary  articles.    I  give  yon  Sir,  as  n  toast : 

*CoasMBacB  AND  NaviQATioii :'  Essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  countries,  may  they  proaper  for 
their  mutual  advantage.' 

The  venerable  Frksidknt  next  arose,  and  indulgred  the  Society  with  an  extended 
speech,  marked  with  the  characteristic  features  of  his  eloquence ;  and  which,  the 
longer  it  was  continued,  seemed  only  the  more  loudly  to  be  applauded.  He  concluded 
with  the  following  sentiment ;  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  reflections  upon  the  state  of 
the  times  which  be  had  conveyed  to  his  hearers : 

*  The  Clbbot  :  Their  presence  is  always  welcome  at  the  festal  board :  they  teach  the  leaaon  of 
Peace  on  earth  and  (tood-will  toward  men.' 

To  the  sentiment  proposed  by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Vxrmilte,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains, replied :  that,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  he  sincerely  thanked  the  Prksioent 
and  gentlemen  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  he  had  proposed,  and  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  the  sentiment  just  offered.  It  was  the  peculiar  lustre  of 
onr  holy  religion,  that  while  it  gave  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  it  was  a  religion  of 
'  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men.'  Its  claims  to  divinity  were  by  this, 
among  other  peculiarities,  distinctly  authenticated ;  and  the  highest  honor  which 
conld  be  conferred  on  a  mortal,  was  to  be  allowed  to  minister  at  its  altars ;  the  most 
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beeonuiig  pvayer  we '  could  firame  for  locial  man  was,  that  its  benign  and  peaeefnl 
■pint  might  speedily  pervade  the  entire  globe.  Dr.  VsaMiLTB  observed  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  make  a  speech,  for  indeed  he  had  far  rather  listen  and  enjoy.  He 
would  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  Prkbidknt,  make  over  his  right  and  title  to  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  an  esteemed  friend  at  his  side,  who  had  much  more  claim 
to  represent  the  clergy  than  hhnself,  being  as  he  believed  the  oldest  settled  pastor  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  city ;  and  whose  soperior  qualifications  none  would  be  dis« 
poeed  to  question,  when  once  they  had  listened  lo  the  mellifluent  outponringd  of  his 
recondite  learning.  He  therefore  called  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schoonmakbr,  of  Jamaica, 
(L.  I.,)  as  the  worthy  representative  of  the  true  Dutch  dominie.  Being  thus  invited, 
the  highly-esteemed  and  reverend  gentlemen  referred  to  responded  in  the  subjuined 
remarkable  words: 

'Op  dese  plechtc  gelcgentheyt,  wanneer  wj  wederom  versainelt  syn  om  eere  en  enrbiet  tebetoo- 
nan  man  Santa-Claus,  de  heili^  Patrooo  en  Beschermer  van  ona  Vaderlandt  verguo  my  de  vryhait, 
MjDhMr  Pkesidkkt.  en  hoof  geachtc  vrienden  om  een  korta  aempraek  te  doon,  en  eene  aentiment 
tcgnsrtn  in  de  Nederdayuche  tael.de  moeder  Uel  van  oos  Vaderlandt;  Dese  vrybeit  veraoek  en 
bef  eer  iek  temeer,  om  dat  bet  gevecht  is  (en  wy  kunnenhet  niet  well  verlochonon)  dat  Santa-Claus 
frotelyks  toajeaefren  is  tot  oudi)  costuymen  en  gewoontens  beide  in  Burgcrlycke  en  Kerkefycke 
dinsen,  del  hy  niet  opheeft  met  niewigheden,  en  bytonder  wort  bet  gesaght  dat  by  grootalyki  toe- 
feneges  is  tot  de  NeUarduytacba  tael,  inaoverre  dnt  bet  eokel  geklank  daarvan  is  ala  da  faynata  mu- 
aick  in  aeyn  ooreo,  en  dat  bet  gehoorvan  deM  tad  Item  altydt  walta  pass  roaekl,  an  dat  hy  gef  ooa  la 
aapplianten  te  verbooren,  wanneer  zy  baer  vereoek  hem  voordragen,  in  de  Nederduytscha  taol.maar 
dat  by  gewoon  is  dickmaels  zyn  ooren  toeteeluytenf  en  supplianten  ta  waigeren  wanneer  xy  bem 
▼araoaken  an  addressaren  in  de  Engelacbe  of  in  aenige  andere  Uytheemicha  tael. 

*]faar  vooraJaar  ick  myn  sentiment  u  opdraga  bageer  ick  daae  gelegantboit  waartanamen  on  da 
gaarda  Betwrgtr*  daaar  gasalschap  hertelyk  tadankan  voor  da  eare  an  Triandacbap  my  bewaaaan 
in  dat  xy  my  ao  dtckmaals  geoodicbt  hebban  om  eaa  gaat  ta  zyn  mat  dasa  aansianelycke  rargsda- 
ringa  ;  Edogb,  achooo  bat  mogelyko  is  dat  ick  meer  verplecbt  ban  Toor  desa  eare  aon  de  hoogach- 
tinge  en  earbiet  die  zy  dragen  aen  Santa-Claus  (wiens  tael  myn  moeder  tael  is,  en  Toor  wien  ick 
da  hoogata  outsacb  gebadt  bem  van  myn  vroegste  Jeugt  af )  dan  aan  eenige  personeela  waerdigbalt 
da  aproeker  besit,  nogtans  kan  ick  van  herte  aeggen  dat  ick  dese  gelaganthaedan  ganotan  bab  mat 
da  grootsctae  vartnaek  an  plyaier,  en  sal  des^lve  uiat  licbt  vargaatan. 

'  Nu  vil  ick  ttliaden  niei  langer  ophouden  roaer  versoek  de  volgenda  aentiment  ta  geven: 

'  Ds  aEACHTS  BxsORGRBS  DZ8BB  Gkssldschap:  De  rycka  en  substantiala  spyaa  ona  voorgesat  ia 
ean  blyke  en  gedachtenisve  van  waere  Duytsche  goctguMfttigbcyt.' 

Which  being  interpreted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  *ontBide  barbarians'  who 
may  peruse  these  proceedings,  reads  as  follows : 

'  Thz  esteemed  Stewa&ds  of  St.  Nicholas  Socibty  :  The  rich  and  substantial  viands  provided 
OB  this  faativa  occasion  are  highly  indicative  and  eommemorative  of  true  Dutch  hospitality.' 

Mr.  L.  Gatlord  Clark,  the  Editor  hereof,  being  commissioned  by  his  brother- 
stewards  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  this  toast,  observed  in  effect,  that  he  was  glad 
to  be  called  upon  bis  feet  by  a  brief  and  characteristic  speech  in  the  mother-tongue. 
He  was  sure  that  his  associates,  whose  cheerful  services  had  been  truly  a  <  labor  of 
love,'  would  deem  the  high  compliment  conveyed  by  the  toast  all  the  more  flattering 
for  its  being  expressed  in  the  good  old  vernacular.  He  paid  a  deserved  compliment 
to  the  pnre,  quiet  and  peaceable  character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New-Am- 
sterdam. They  minded  their  own  business,  and  let  other  people's  alone.  They  feared 
no  invasion,  for  they  lived  in  innocence,  and  were  *  without  offence'  in  the  eyes  of 
ibreign  powers.  The  only  ofiicial  record  of  any  thing  like  a  preparation  to  repel  assault 
which  he  had  seen,  vras  given  in  a  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  certain  old 
BnrgomasteiB  and  Schepens,  of  happy  memory,  recently  translated  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  and  now  in  the  ctistody  of  his  friend  Mr.  Vajukntinx  at  the  City -Hall ;  whereip 
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it  was  ordered  by  their  High  Mightinenee  that  a  earn  of  money  ebould  be  pTen  Baltto 
Vandbrhktdbn  to  keep  the  pigs  from  rootiug  away  the  <  fortificatioDs*  of  Fort  Am- 
sterdam !  After  a  few  more  remarks,  not  especially  noteworthy  in  this  place,  the '  Ou» 
KmcK.*  offered  the  following  sentiment : 

*Th8  8»PLxcmr,  Pbacrasx,x«kis  akd  Puextt  op  tub  old  Dutch  CBAiACfsa:  Msj  ihey 
find  coofttaot  euiulators  in  their  deweudnou.* 

The  Pruidbitt  here  obsenred  that  there  was  a  TeneraUe  friend  present  from  New- 
Jersey;  who,  previoas  to  his  removal,  had  long  resided  among  us,  and  was  so 
known  to  us  in  connection  with  the  literature  of  both  States,  as  to  prevent  our  aban- 
doning our  claim  to  him  as  a  New-Yorker,  and  whom  he  now  called  upon  to  favor 
us  with  a  toast  Whereupon,  Hon.  W.  A.  Dubr,  late  President  of  Columbia  College, 
rose  and  said  that  he  would  not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  Prbsi dbnt,  especially  as  he 
had  called  him  his '  friend,*  and  as,  by  complimentiug  him  with  the  epithet  of  '  vener- 
able,' he  understood  him  to  mean  his  old  friend.  He  could,  in  his  turn  asrore  the 
more  venerable  President,  that  he  was  indeed  his  *  old*  aud  fast '  friend ;'  and  that  he 
did  not  by  any  means  relinquish,  on  his  part,  his  claim  as  a  New-Yorker ;  although 
he  was  proud  to  say  he  had  an  equal  claim  upon  New-Jersey.  His  mother  was  a 
Jersey- woman ;  was  married  in  that  State,*  and  continued  there  some  time  afterward ; 
but  removed  to  New- York  in  less  than  half  a  year  before  his  birth.  {Laughter^ 
He  was  d<H  aware  of  having  said  any  thing  to  excite  risibility,  in  the  statement  of  this 
simple  fact,  which  in  these  days  of  emigration  is  perhaps  not  an  uncommon  cue.  But 
while  asserting  his  claim  upon  both  States,  he  must  declare,  that  although  he  had 
returned  in  the  body  to  the  land  of  his  origin,  the  land  of  his  birth  had  its  full  share  of 
his  afiections.  He  was  indeed  under  farther  obligations  to  it  than  to  that  of  his  birth. 
He  owed  to  it,  beside  his  professional  education,  some  public  trusts  of  honor  and 
importance.  He  therefore  felt  bound  to  preserve  his  connection  with  it  by  meeting 
his  old  friends  annually  at  this  festival ;  and  indeed  his  young  friends  too ;  for  there 
were  so  many  of  them  present  on  tliis  occasion,  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  family  party. ' 
As  he  cast  his  eyes  down  the  tables  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  many  of  his  own  boys  at 
each  of  them ;  and  not  one  among  them  of  whom  he  was  not  proud.  Not  that  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  honor  of  their  production ;  that  belonged  to  the  institution  over 
which  he  had  formerly  presided,  and  which  could  exhibit  many  jewels  like  those  of  the 
Roman  matron.  There  were  yet  other  ties  to  connect  him  not  only  with  the  city 
but  with  the  State  of  New- York.  He  had  resided  many  yean  at  Albany,  the  head- 
quartera  of  the  Knickbrbogkers,  and  bad  there  formed  many  frien<iships  among  the 
genuine  Sons  of  St.  NicitoLAs ;  above  all,  with  one  now  no  more,  whose  eulogy  he 
should  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt,  alter  that  pronounced  at  his  death  by  a  reverend 
friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Rev.  Dr.  Vermiltb.  He  should  merely  propose 
as  a  toast: 

'Thx  Mbkobt  or  STSrHCN  Van  Rknisklaer:  the  Soldier,  the  GeBilemmn,  and  thaChrietiu : 
the  frttiu  of  hb  heritage  may  be  withheld » but  the  tribute  due  to  hie  virtuee  will  be  paid,  neeordisf 
to  the  term*  of  hia  origiuai  f  rant, '  oa  long  a§  the  grau graw$  mmd  wmtcr  rutu.' ' 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  senior  medical  counsellor  of  the  society,  now  responded  to  a 
*  loud  call,'  and  reniarked  as  follows : 

*Mat  it  pleaae  your  Hioh  MzoBTUfBis :  I  addreea  yoa,  Tonerable  Sir,  aa  the  Frbsidbrt  of  tha 
8t.  Nicbolab  Society,  aad  with  all  due  deference  preaent  the  anaiMl  report  touching  the  phjaieal 
eoad  ition  of  ita  membera  during  the  past  year.  Since  our  laat  anniver«ary,  ehangea  have  taken  place 
in  the  li*t  of  our  olBcen ;  and  1  find  our  medicul  department  boa>t«  of  new  individuala  who  ha?« 
been  choaen  by  the  deciaion  of  an  election.  1  rejoice  to  find  our  ranka  filled  up  by  the  diating niahed 
■wa  whom  yonr  wisdom  haa  decided  upon ;  and  I  coaM  knve  hopod  that,  iiamiirh  aa  I  had  ao  oAsa 
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K«MnUd  n  nwdiesl  report  of  the  itete  of  the  aMoclatkm,  that  aone  other  member  of  the  medteel 
boud  wooM  this  eToninff  heve  diaoherfed  the  trust.  Bnt  ray  excellent  friettd  Dr.  Hobabt  it  leeme 
ii  not  7«t  prepared,  ea  be  modeetlj  efirme,  to  that  I  am  oompelled  again  to  addreae  you.  In  doing 
eo,  Mr.  PiisxDSNT.  I  am  led  in  the  flrtt  place  to  remark,  with  no  affected  grieC  that  the  paat  year 
baa  beeome  memorable  in  our  annaU  by  the  lots  of  oar  tried  and  excellent  friend  and  advlaer,  the 
flonior  Conralttag  Phyaician,  Dr.  Hugh  M.  McLxan.  He  who  'attended  the  flrat  meeting  of  our 
KmcKXSBocxXB  Society,  on  its  first  organization  at  Washington  Hall ;  vbo  has  been  present,  with 
0B«  oxeeption,  at  all  onr  anairersaries ;  who  took  such  iotereat  in  our  benevolent  designs,  and  re- 
joieed  so  much  at  our  soccess,  is  now  no  more.  How  Ibrcibly  am  I  reminded  of  the  language  of 
the  sacred  volumoj  'Two  abnll  be  in  the  field,  the  one  shall  be  Uken  and  the  other  left.'  I  am  left ; 
aad  I  fbel  it  to  be  my  doty  to  offer  to  yon  all  a  passing  tribute  to  our  friend's  memoiy.  Dr.  McLean 
wae  most  Intimately  known  by  our  vast  population,  and  widely  esteemed  for  his  professional  attain- 
Meota  and  practical  skill,  his  kind  and  courteous  demeanor,  bis  elevated  honor,  and  his  most  die- 
iaiorestad  benevolence  and  bnmanity.  He  was  a  Knicxexbocksr,  a  native  of  the  city  of  New- 
Tork }  was  a  private  pupil  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  R.  B.  Rodoxxs  ;  received  his  collegiate 
medical  edocation  nnder  the  faculty  of  physic  of  Columbia  College,  when  that  institution  boasted 
of  Batlst,  Poar,  HosACac,  MnrCHmLL,  HAXsasLKT  and  RoDocas.  as  its  professors.  Many  years 
after,  he  waa  veated  with  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.by  the  Rutgers  medical  faculty  of  thia  city. 
Be  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty*one 
yearv,  an<t  discharged  ita  responsible  trusu  for  a  period  of  just  fifty  years.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
•peak  here  of  the  early  career  of  onr  departed  friend ;  when  in  the  prime  of  manhood  he  entered 
an  a  candidate  for  popular  fkvor  in  the  social  circle ;  when  to  the  ornate  he  added  the  gratificationa 
of  B  literary  taate  and  the  enpeetal  acquaintance  of  literary  men.  This  would  include  his  intimacy 
with  that  early  elab  among  oor  Knickxbbockxbs  called  Tk9  Drmu^  whose  mental  effbslons  some- 
tlaea  appeared  in  the  New>York  *  JViy  ottos,'  the  only  surviving  membereof  whom  I  believe  are  the 
iBW-iwporter,  Wk.  Johnson,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  flAMUBL  Hillbb.  now  of  Princeton.  We  should 
abo  have  to  dwell  upon  his  cloee  aaaociatlon  in  his  Philadelphia  visits,  with  Joseph  Dekkxk,  at  the 
tfaio  ho  aiarted  into  new  existence  with  the  Port-Folio,  when  the  celebrated  Nathaniel  Chapman, 
tbaa  fttU  of  Uiorary  ardor,  Judob  Pbtbm  and  othora  were  of  that  choice  sample  of  refined  taste 
isd  rlaaah'al  impnlae ;  but  there  ia  a  aeaaon  for  all  things,  and  we  must  trespass  no  longer.  Dr. 
MidjBAH  waa  the  first  phyaician  of  the  City  Dispenaary  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.    During  the 

r  the  yellow  fever,  from  IIK  to  18S&,  he  adhered  closely  to  his  duties,  and  encountered  the 
I  at  all  tiBMS  and  nnder  all  circurastancea,  with  a  determined  8elf*devotion  to  the  interests  of 

Hia  ample  observationa  on  the  nature  of  thia  disorder  led  him  to  the  fixed  conviction  that 
r  fevBf  was  a  diaeaae,  nH  gtiurU,  of  foreign  origin,  introduced  among  us  mainly  by  shipping, 
and  capobia,  nnder  peculiar  combinationa  of  causes,  of  being  propagated  by  its  original  specific  venom . 
DariBf  tko  prevaleneo  of  the  ilalatie  cholera  in  1833  and  in  16:14,  he  was  no  less  firmly  at  his  post, 
aad  sodBlooa  la  the  exeroiao  of  his  duties  as  one  of  the  medical  counsel  of  this  city.  His  professional 
intofiitj  aad  oourtesy  toward  his  fellow  members  exhibited  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
alL  Ib  tbo  libocal  exercise  of  a  lucrative  art,  without  the  hope  or  desire  of  p^cuni  rr\  returns,  he 
*had  seareoly  an  eqoaL  His  bcoovolonoe  and  humanity  were  of  the  widest  extent,  and  were  the 
BoUiral  eharaetoristics  of  aa  enligbteBod  mind  and  a  aympatbising  heart.  Few  of  the  profesaion 
wave  BMNre  richly  stored  with  aiedical  reading.  He  was  replete  in  the  hiatory  of  the  acieuce ;  and 
to  tbo  rofiaoBBeat  of  a  general  atndent  added  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  professional 
kaowledfo,  which  naodern  invostigatioa  has  so  largely  act  forth.  Nor  waa  he  indifferent  to  the  ac- 
luf  aoBltivBted  taste  in  the  fine  arts;  in  music,  he  was  a  dexterous  performer  on  several 
aad  ho  eorapoaed  several  productions  of  mnch  harmony  and  feeling.  In  his  whole  de< 
'  bo  comamaded  that  confidence  which  decision  of  character  univeraally  inapirea.  A  short 
BBeidota  will  boaroM  oat  in  thia  declaration.  It  was  mainly  through  him  that  that  astonishing  delu- 
•ioB  Car  the  care  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1799,  the  JVefoStc  TVoctors,  which  was  urged  by  its  inventor, 
Kw.wmaMM.  Psxmcs,  OS  BB  effeotivo  remedy  for  destroying  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence,  was  abandoned 
by  BB  t**H^''  people,  whoee  dreadftil  apprehensions  often  led  them  to  become  the  victims  of  the  most 
abaord  aad  fttal  practieos  by  tbo  illiterate  and  designing.  Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  fbr  human 
^  if  ddu^oa  la  aoetnima  was  rife  only  In  season  of  great  pestilence.  Pebkins,  the  inventor,  (like 
aaotfael-  Matma,  and  others  of  oar  own  day,)  believed,  or  fancied  he  believed,  that  yellow  fbver 
woBld  oarreadw  its  potency  to  the  application  of  his  tractors :  the  faith  Ail  McLean,  amidst  the 
daammioaaof  a  aoflaring  and  dymg  population,  assured  them  of  the  absurdity  of  the  nostrum  ;  and 
Ikovgk  tbo  Bbarlauary  of  Pbbxins  bad  gained  some  proselytes,  his  own  personal  afiliction  by  tbo 
TOL.   XZIZ.  12 
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disesac,  and  his  iiiddeB  death  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  attack,  were  arfameots  of  irresistible  wei^t 
mgainat  farther  ezpertmenta  on  homan  life,  ereii  with  the  most  crodalons.  Beside,  our  deeeaaad 
friend  was  ivmmoned  as  hu  physician,  by  the  afflicted  Pxbkxks  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  story  of 
his  preposterons  remedy  and  iu  fatal  issue  were  still  farther  corroborative  proofs  of  the  Tiewa  which 
Dr.  M cLsAN  had  uken  of  the  man's  empiricism. 

*  The  members  of  the  dramatic  corps,  by  the  remoTal  of  Dr.  McLcan  from  amonf  us,  have  lost  a 
friend  of  inappreciable  TaJae.  The  medictl  attentions  of  the  Doctor  to  that  prominent  body  of  in- 
diTiduals  commenced  so  early  as  dorinff  the  HoDOxnraoir  dynasty,  a^d  were  continued  with  slight 
intermissions  to  nearly  the  close  of  his  practice.  I  had  a  pasting  acquaintance  with  the  good  Doctor 
early  iu  1810,  but  we  first  met  in  consultation  together  with  my  excellent  preceptor.  Dr.  Hosagk, 
during  the  severe  and  fatal  illness  of  the  tragic  hero,  Gkorob  FasDZMCX  Cookx.  Dr.  McLkmn  felt 
deeply  the  loss  of  this  eminent  man,  in  common  with  all  who  knew  the  wonderful  qualities  of  his 
inteliectaal  powers.  Notwithstanding  his  detrimenul  habits,  his  generous  nature  and  beneToleBt 
heart  were  well  understood.  Our  departed  friend,  to  his  well-stored  medical  knowledge  added  a  re- 
markable fondness  for  dramatic  literature.  Perhaps  his  equal  could  hardly  be  found  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  oldEngUsh  drama.  His  study  of  the  great  dramatists, from  Jonson  and  Massiv- 
OXB  and  SHAxapsAis,  down  to  the  era  of  Shehidah  Knowx.B8,  was  ilemonstrated  wheneyer  cob* 
Tersational  topics  of  that  nature  arose  among  the  discussions  of  his  friends.  It  was  natural  that  the 
love  of  this  department  of  intellectual  gratification  should  create  an  atuchment  to  the  cultiTatora 
of  dramatic  rapresenutions  themseWes;  and  consequently  our  humane  physician  was  rarely  absent 
when  summoned  to  the  bed-side  of  the  acknowledged  professors  of  the  scenic  art. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  the  professional  career  of  our  departed  friend  9 
Did  time  allow,  I  might  particularize  many  indiTidnals  whose  Htcs  his  saving  knowledge  rescued  in 
seasons  of  peril  and  dismay.  Cbablss  Buockdxn  Buown  and  Wiluxak  Uuklat  are  of  the  nam* 
ber.  BaowN,  in  a  beautiful  epistle  to  him,  returns  his  gratitude  for  his  recovery  frnm  yellow  fever. 
DnnuAT  has  in  one  of  his  works  written  to  the  same  effect.  By  the  rescue  of  the  former,  our  litera- 
ture has  been  enriched  with  the  many  distinguished  produetioos  which  flowed  lh>m  his  gifted  mind ; 
and  New-York,  we  Kmickskbockbs,  have  the  honor  of  priority  in  works  of  fancy  and  of  taste.  In 
the  early  appearance  of  *  Arthur  JIfsrvin,' '  Orwumd,*  etc,  the  forerunners  of  the  still  higher  produc- 
tions of  our  layiNO  and  Coofkx  and  Pai7X.x>]HO.  "By  watching  over  the  health  and  prolongiBg  the 
life  of  DuNLAP,  Dr.  McLxAiv  was  instrumenta]  in  securing  to  us  a  consecutive  dramatic  history,  a 
minute  reewd  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  a  history  of  the  State  of  New- York,  embracing  many  new  facts 
from  authentic  sources.  This  is  a  part  of  the  service  which  a  kind  and  skillhl  physician,  however 
indirectly,  renders  to  mankind.  Genius  is  nourished,  talent  is  appreciated,  intellect  is  secured,  physi- 
cal suffering  is  banished,  and  the  recovered  patient  adds  his  tribute  to  the  mental  treasures  of  his 
country. 

*  It  were  very  easy  to  enlarge  the  list  of  cases  in  which,  by  the  salvation  of  the  patient,  effected  by 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  by  well-considered  regard  to  the  *  wudidna  msnlis,'  as  well  as  in 
mitigating  physical  evils,  our  departed  friend  conferred  eminent  blessings.  Jobn  Bt-*t»  Lzmv,  an 
esteemed  man,  and  author  of  the  *  Power  of  Genius*  and  of  '  Valerian,'  a  poem,  owed  something  to 
his  medical  adviser,  by  which,  under  a  kind  Providence,  his  wasting  ftraae  resisted  for  some  time  the' 
insidious  assaults  of  pulmonary  disease ;  and  1  may  add,  without  invading  the  sanctuary  of  private 
life,  that  I  see  around  me  many  who  in  their  boyish  days  profited  by  the  study  of  the  elementary  works 
which  Jamxs  Hakdzs  manufactured  for  their  mental  occupation.  Haudix  was  long  aided  by  his 
fiiend  McLbam,  as  well  as  by  others ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  precarious  life  was  thus  enabled  to 
record,  with  the  fidelity  of  an  eye-witness,  a  history  of  our  yellow  fever  in  1795, 1TO8,  and  in  1805 
and  1883.  Thus  facts  of  value  were  rescued  from  obUvion,  which  now  become  serviceable  for  the 
medical  historian.  Poor  Habdxx  was  from  ScoUand  ;  he  came  here  eariy,  about  1790,  and  brought 
letters  of  high  consideration  ftom  Dr.  Bxattxx,  the  author  of  « The  Minstrel,'  in  whose  family  he 
had  been  domesticated,  and  whose  favorite  pupil  he  was.  His  aims  at  a  classical  professorship  in 
this  city  were  defeated;  he  resolved  himself  into  a  schoolmaster,  compUed  '  Firt  JKmm,' and  issued 
various  other  classical  works,  beside  the  medical  narratives  already  referred  to.  He  saw  mora  of 
the  yeUow  fever  personally  during  iu  several  visitations  than  any  other  individual  of  our  city,  and 
was  prolific  of  anecdotes  on  the  subject.  Chagrined  by  his  bumble  oflioe,  a  sort  of  corporation  in- 
spector, and  nurse  to  the  indigent  sick,  he  became  reckless  in  his  habits ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
pestaence  would  never  seize  him ;  and  he  Ulustrated  in  practice  the  theory  of  John  Hmrrsx,  that 
one  poison  counteracts  the  influence  of  another:  and  true  it  was,  he  passed  with  impunity  through 
every  invasion  of  the  malignaat  disorder.    He  died  at  the  chMe  of  the  season  of  the  cholera  of  ISSi; 
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joat  aft«r  that  plafiM  had  caaaed,  in  great  indigeoce  and  bodily  suirarioff :  do  angaent  coald  heal 
bim,  no  balm  aoothe  hia  aoguiah.  I  well  remember  hi«  wretched  abode  and  hie  many  wanta  in  hia 
hat  honn.  Dr.  McLxan's  life  waa  Aill  of  incidenta  of  the  nature  I  have  joat  given.  However,  theae 
faulta  of  poor  Hakoix  are  only  tbe  counterpart  of  what  we  find  coaceming  Sir  Ricbaeo  Stubui  and 
others,  of  Improvident  genina,  recorded  in  our  hooka  of  hoapital  or  clinical  medicine.  Like  many  of 
the  membera  of  the  faculty  of  phyaie,  Dr.  McLxan'8  ndaeellaneoua  atddiea  embraced  a  fair  propor 
tion  of  theological  reAdingi  and  no  work  stood  higher  in  hia  eatimation  than  the  *&eligio  Medici* 
of  Baowivx.  He  gave  a  preference  to  the  Epiacopal  doctrinea  of  faith ;  and  in  the  closing  acenea  of 
hia  existence  derived  consolation  from  his  deep  religious  convictiona. 

*  Venerable  PBzaiDXKT :  I  will  treapaaa  but  a  moment  longer.  You,  Sir,  I  am  aure,  feel  perauaded 
that  the  law  ia  a  aevere  profession ;  your  declaration  of  the  Act  ia  enough  for  me ;  but  reat  in  the 
beliei;  Sir,  that  the  conaeientioua  and  benevolent  medical  man,  true  to  hia  truata,  haa  tdila  and  reapoa- 
aibilities  equally  corroding,  and  of  at  leaat  equal  weight.  I  adopt  no  Lilliputian  atandard  w'len  1 
aay  that  our  esteemed  friend  devoted  his  life  to  hia  high  vocation.  He  waa  eminent  in  his  profession 
among  the  eminent  men  of  hia  day.  His  first  severe  illness  proved  to  be  his  laaL  He  died  in  the 
aeventieth  year  of  his  age. 

*  I  am  in  part  consoled,  ia  the  midat  of  Our  profeaaioHal  bereavement,  in  being  enabled  to  eloae 
thja  report  by  staling,  that  a  remaxkably  excellent  stAte  of  health  haa  marked  the  phyaical  condition 
of  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas  during  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  our  long  solstitial  heat  the  past 
summer,  we  have  bad  among  us  no  deatha  by  cold-water-driukiog !  The  Knickkbbockkb  blood 
loaes  by  intermixture  none  of  ita  original  qualitiea ;  and  if  philosophy  be  true,  acquires  new  excel- 
lencea  by  amalgamation.  The  learned  Preaident  of  the  St.  Oxobok  Society,  who  at  tbia  time  honora 
our  meeting,  has  on  former  ocoasiooa  given  countenance  to  the  validity  of  thia  aaaertibn  {  and  with- 
out  attempting  to  ui^e  my  own  theory,  I  am  oonteut  to  abide  by  the  deeiaion  of  hia  enlighted  mind. 
I  will  add  no  more.' 

Mr.  Jamxs  Ds  Pstvter  Ogdcn,  fint  Vice-President,  in  a  nlvery  Toice,  and  with 
much  animation,  epoke  mainly  in  these  words : 

*Ma.  Pxbbidxnt  :  I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  politica,  aa  a  aubject  of  debate,  or  theme  for  diacussion. 
are  not  permitted  in  the  deliberationa  of  our  aociety,  and  are  excluded  from  our  fbative  halla.  And 
it  ia  right  it  ahonld  be  ao.  Still,  a*  individuals,  we  all  are,  or  ahoald  be,  politiciana,  in  the  enlarged 
aad  liberal  aenae  of  the  term ;  and  1  bold  it,  Sir,  that  there  are  three  great  partiea  in  the  State  to 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  render  allegiunce :  Our  UmUm^  Our  Oity,  uttd  Our  Soeutf.  The  firat 
atands  aa  a  pyramid  of  Fame,  supported  by  those  whom,  in  its  turn,  it  protects ;  the  second  has  an 
independent  foandation  of  ita  own,  and  yet  ia  dependent  upon  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  first;  the 
third  apringa  from  the  foundation  of  the  second,  takes  its  rise  from  its  very  roots,  and  like  the  thrifty 
vine  around  tbe  atordy  oak,  aapirea  to  shoot  upward  toward  ita  lofty  top,  while  it  shelters  itself  be- 
neath its  wide-spread  branches.  Our  Union  reposes  in  conscious  pride  upon  the  extended  circle 
which  forms  aliie  its  strength  and  security ;  that  magic  circle,  which  admits  of  extension  but  not 
contraction,  formed  by  the  union  of  thoae  linka,whieh,  connected  by  a  firm  and  mighty  graap,  preclude 
the  poastbility  of  diaruption.  Our  city,  proud  of  the  mtegral  part  it  forma  aa  an  independent  link 
in  this  lengthened  chain,  adds  to  the  power  and  efficiency  of  each  and  of  all.  Our  Society,  glorying 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  still  looks  fondly  and  proudly  to  our  Union,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  integrity  and  continuity. 

*  It  haa  been  aaid.  Sir,  with  the  aemblance  of  truth  rather  than  fiction,  that  if  a  nelon  be  taken  from 
an  ancient  but  atill  vigorona  aad  fruitful  tree,  and  grafted  upon  a  riaing  aapUngt  for  a  time  it  blooma 
and  flooriahea,  ahooting  ita  branchea  upward  and  outward,  courting  the  sunbeams,  and  de/ying  tho 
storm  i  but  when  the  parent  stock  begins  to  feel  the  approach  of  age,  and  bends  beneath  the  weight 
of  years,  the  ofispring  yields  to  the  same  influence,  and  feeU  the  aame  aymptoma  of  decay  j  and 
when  at  laat  the  parent  stock  bows  to  the  stroke  and  lies  prostrate  en  the  earth,  the  once  vigoroaa 
oflkpring  yielda  to  ita  deatiny,  and  falls  by  ita  aide.  Be  it  our  care  to  preaerVe  our  parent  atoek, 
which  ia  not  subject  to  these  laws  of  nature,  from  feeling  the  effect  of  age,  by  eradicating  every  symp- 
tom of  decay.  Sir,  the  escutcheon  of  our  country's  fame  received  iu  first  rays  aa  it  looked  to  the 
eaat  from  the  broad  Atlantic  i  as  it  now  turns,  in  ita  weatward  oourae,  to  the  great  Pacific,  may  we 
behold  ita  lengthened  rays  from  ocean's  mirror  still  reflected  bright :  and  if  it  be  our  fate  to  stand 
with  either  foot  on  either  ocean's  shore,  still  may  we  stand  erect  in  freedom'a  cauae.  Then  may  we 
tUMfa  the  olden  world  which  way  the  rightfol  mareh  of  Empire  tenda ;  then  may  we  flaunt  in  air, 
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what  BOW  lo  proudly  floau  on  land  and  sea,  onr  fiagof  »Urs  and  stripM;  that  banner  daitinad  throof  h 
all  tima,  in  mif  bt  and  right,  to  court  and  brave  *  the  battle  and  the  breeme !' 
'I  five  you  then.  Sir,  the  Three  great  Parties  in  the  State: 

*  OvB  UmoM,  oua  Cxtt,  and  cub  Socistt.* 

Mr.  OoDBN  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  Kino,  Eiqiuie,  of  Juiiaica»  (L.  L,)  Moond 
Vice-PreBident,  who  in  a  few  brief  but  very  forcible  and  admiraUy-delirered  re- 
mark! alluded  to  the  adventurouB  spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  which  led  the 
early  settlers  of  New- Amsterdam  to  our  favored  shores  and  noble  harbor.  They 
first  planted  a  colony ;  and,  imbued  with  the  love  of  trade,  founded  the  commercial 
capital  of  this  western  worid,  and  only  yielded  the  colony  thus  early  settled,  and 
already  starting  in  the  career  of  enterprise  and  trade,  to  enable  another  race  of  men, 
as  distinguished  as  themselves  in  all  that  leads  a  free  people  to  wealth  and  power, 
who  lovod  and  cherished  commerce  as  they  did.  Under  their  auspices,  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  New- York  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  nnmben  of  those  who 
flocked  to  these  shores,  until  the  period  had  arrived  when  they  who  owned  the  soil 
here,  and  were  filled  with  the  principles  of  liberty  and  self-government,  resolved  to 
sever  the  bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  mother  country ;  and  having  successfully  ac- 
complished the  great  object  for  which  they  struggled,  they  and  their  descendants,  with 
the  aid  aud  infusion  of  the  enterprise,  the  capital  and  the  industry  of  all  who  havo 
come  among  us,  and  still  continue  to  add  to  our  numbers  in  each  revolving  year,  have 
nobly  carried  out  the  great  object  of  its  early  settlement,  and  rendered  themselves 
and  the  city  they  inhabit  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  worid.  Be  it  then  the 
duty  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  friendly  sons  of  all  the  patnm  saints  here 
assembled,  to  guard  this  rich  inheritance,  the  common  property  of  us  all ;  and  in 
every  way  to  strive  to  open  new  channels  of  trade,  new  avenues  to  wealth ;  and 
thus  to  swell  our  own  and  add  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  world ;  re- 
membering always,  that  *  Commerce  hath  a  thousand  sons,  that  one  by  one  pnrsne.' 
Mr.  KiNQ  closed  his  remarks  by  ofiering  the  annexed  toast : 

*  FoasioN  CovMXJtCB  AND  Intkbnal  Taads  ;  the  olenenU  of  a  nation's  ■tMBfth.  The  city 
that  enjoys  the  first,  may  fairly  struggle  to  acquire  the  last.' 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  the  third  Vice-President,  offered  some  appropriate  remarks, 
introducing  an  excellent  toast ;  as  did  also  Colonel  James  Watson  Webb,  who  in  a  few 
sententious  and  felicitous  sentences  rendered  high  homage  to  the  character  and 
genius  of  Washington  Irving,  whom  he  gave  ;  but  through  inadvertaaoe,  no  report 
of  either  was  sent  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles  King,  associate  editor  of  the  <  Courier 
and  Enquirer*  daily  journal,  and  the  fourth  Vice-President,  being  called  upon  from 
the  chair,  said : 

'  ArrsB  attending  to  the  speeohes  and  proceedinga  of  the  evrainf  thne  ftr.  he  eo«M  not  b«t  ba 
•truck  with  what  seemed  to  him  In  some  sense  a  type  of  our  eountry  and  iU  histltvtloiMi  in  the 
mingling  around  the  board  of  our  patron  saint  of  men  of  all  natione,  on  an  equal  and  lianBoaioM 
footing.  The  disciples  of  the  good  St.  Nicholas  seem  to  practiee  upon  the  spirit  of  a  maxim  of  the 
great  Fbedsxick,  who  used  to  maintain  that '  victory  was  In  the  belly  of  the  soldier;*  feed  him  weU 
and  he  would  fight  well.  So  hers,  not  victory  but  harmony  and  good-feUowship  were  promoted  by 
good  cheer ;  and  meti  of  all  nations  were  fused  into  one  harmonious  whole,  in  a  manner  klndnd  with 
that  by  which  FaBDsaiCK*8  soldiers  were  made  invincible.  We  have  had  this  evening  coatribuaon 
ftom  the  sUter  societies  of  different  European  peoples;  all  concurring  to  inlay  the  Mosaic  plaffom 
of  American  liberty.  There  w  as  the  iron-stone  of  England,  the  cairngorm  of  SeodaofJ,  sooMdiioiaf 
gem  from  the  Emerald  isle,  and  a  brilliant  from  France;  and  from  our  Dutch  FMlerlmutt a aea- 
abore  pebble ;  all  set  in  the  primitive  granite  of  *  oarown  our  native  land ;'  sod  this  beavtiflU  s 
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•o  bnlliant  in  its  variety  ind  m  strong  in  iu  unity,  sMmed  a  fitting  type  of  onr  country  m  slie  is.    Mr. 
Kxiro  Uierefore  proposed  tliis  toast,  as  embodying  what  lie  had  attempted  to  express : 

*Trb  Mosaic  Pavxhsiit  of  thx  Amxbioan  Plattomi  :  broad  enough  to  receive  all— strong 
eaoeffh  to  sustain  alL' 

•  At  a  safase<inent  period  of  the  entertainment  Mr.  Kiira  again  rose,  and  having  obtained  permiaeloB 
of  the  PaMmBNT,  said  he  was  anxious  to  propose  a  toast  whieh  he  was  sure  all  would  unite  in.  We 
have  already  in  our  regular  toasts  drank  to  the  Army  and  Navy ;  but  he  was  about  to  propose  a  toast 
somewhat  more  specific.  We  had  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  without  stopping  then  to 
inqaira  or  to  discuss  how  wisely  or  otherwise  the  war  with  Mexico  was  undertaken ;  or  whether  it 
coold  or  should  have  been  avoided,  we  all  knew  that  our  soldiers  were  in  the  enemy's  country ;  that 
oar  glorious  flag  was  flying  there ;  aud  wherever  that  was  unftirled  there  our  hearts  woald  be,  and  at 
need  our  arms.    Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  be  w  ould  giro : 

*  OmH.  Tatlox  and  bxi  oallakt  Abmt.' 

Thifl  toast  was  drank  standing,  with  '  three  times  three'  and  '  three  more.'  There 
were  several  other  hrief  speeches  interspersed,  like  their  predecessors,  with  toasts,  in- 
strumental mnsic,  song  and  anecdote  ;  hut  of  these  we  can  give  only  a  '  sample.' 
Mr.  John  D.  Van  Bburbn,  heing  called  upon  for  a  toast,  said  that  the  gloomy  weather 
of  the  day  had  disposed  him  to  grave  thoughts.  Heretofore  he  had  attempted  to 
move  their  smiles ;  he  should  now  ask  their  tears.  He  was  inclined  to  be  pathetic 
Suffering  from  the  blues,  his  thoaglits  had  naturally  run  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
blacks ;  those  faithful  *  standing  member^  of  the  society,  who  had  been  too  much 
overlooked.  Since  he  last  met  with  the  society,  Death  had  been  among  them — black 
death.  Black  Sam  was  dead.*  As  the  able  head  of  the  corps  of  waiters,  all  must 
remember  him.  He  had  gone  to  '  the  shades  f  he  had  sought  a  shade  darker  than 
his  own  ;  and  to  those  who  remembered  the  decided  hue  of  his  surface,  this  last  act 
of  his  proved  him  a  man  of  most  immoderate  desires.  He  was  a  man  of  *  shining 
qualities  ;'  it  was  only  since  his  polished  face  had  disappeared  from  behind  the  Pbesi- 
dbnt's  chair,  that  Mr.  Jinninos  had  thought  it  necessary  to  place  there  the  brilliant 
mirror  that  now  adorned  that  quarter  of  the  room.  He  was  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  filled,  to  its  full  measure,  the  society's  livery.  Clad  in  the  red-and-white  hose 
of  that  livery,  his  noble  calves  looked  more  like  a  pair  of  prize-oxen ;  or  rather,  when 
he  remembered  their  peculiarly  fat  and  lazy  look,  he  should  compare  them  to  a  couple 
of  striped  pigs ;  but  knowing  Sam's  decided  Knickerbocker  feelings,  he  dared  not 
connect  his  memory  with  any  thing  of  eastern  origin.  *  But  I  came,'  added  Mr. 
Van  Bburkn,  *  to  bury  Casar,  not  to  praise  him  ;'  and  I  will  say  no  more.  We  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  He  was  unmatched,  unmatchable ;  himself  alone 
could  be  his  parallel;  and  him  we  never  shall  behold  again;  for  it  is  proverbial 
with  what  tenacity  grun  Death  sticks  to  his  prey  when  that  prey  is  <  a  dead  nigger.' 
He  concluded  by  giving,  *  The  Memory  of  Black  Sam,'  which  was  drank  standing 
and  in  silence. 

And  thus  it  went  on  until  the  *  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal,'  at  which  period 
we  left  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  hall ;  lamenting,  like  the  boy  who  longed  for  a 
more  frequent  Christmas,  that '  St.  Nicholas  comes  but  once  a-year.', 

*  It  is  not  amiss  to  explain  in  this  place  that  the  speaker  had  been  misinformed.  If  he  had  tesn 
to  shed  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  that  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  sh|d  them  there;  for 
*1lagk  Sax,'  ereefas  an  arrow  and  proud  as  the  Great  Mogul,  was  grinning  with  amaaement  and 
delight  from  his  posftion  <m  the  left  of  the  chair;  bis  liveiy  eompiete ;  Us  sturdy  ealvea  no  whit 
abstod ;  '  not  a  stripe  erased  nor  a  spot  obsoarsd.'  B».  XxioKa*aeo«Bm. 
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Goflup  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondentb.  —  The  Romans  clothed  the  symbol  of 
Time  with  the  form  of  Janus,  whom  they  represented  with  two  faces,  the  one  retros- 
pectively and  the  other  prospectively  viewing  the  past  and  the  future ;  glancing  firom 
year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century,  and  with  steady  eyes  pervading  the  events 
of  ages  and  nations ;  the  consequences  that  had  resulted  or  might  be  excited  from 
them ;  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  mankind,  and  their  probable  influence  upon  par- 
ticular individuals  or  society  at  large.  At  this  starting-point  of  Time,  in  his  onward 
race ;  when,  more  than  at  other  periods,  we  realize  that  we  are  going  from  eternity 
onward  to  eternity,  that  blank  time  is  before  and  behind  us,  is  it  not  well  for  us  all  to 
take  a  lesson  for  the  future  fh>m  the  past ;  to  ask  ourselves  how  many  things  we  have 
done  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  how  many  we  have  omitted  to  accom- 
plish which  we  might  have  achieved  7  Above  all,  let  us  remember,  as  we  review  the 
past  year,  and  enter  upon  the  confines  of  another,  how  much  needless  annoyance  we 
have  often  given  ourselves  about  that  which  after  all  eventuated  for  good ;  how  many 
fears  of  coming  evil  we  have  nursed,  which  were  never  realized.  But  we  would  not 
read  a  homily  to  our  friends ;  we  would  the  rather,  in  that  feeling  of  the  heart  which 
could  only  spring  from  the  long  and  intiooate  relation  we  have  held  with  our  readers, 
a  relation  strengthened  and  endeared  with  each  revolving  season,  wish  them,  one  and 
all,  and  every  where,  a  Happy  New-Year.  •   •   •  The  following  amusing  adventure, 

given  by  a  correspondent  writing  from  Buffalo,  actually  took  place  in  the  town  of  M 

in  Ohio,  two  years  ago.  It  would  have  made  even  the  late  Isaac  Hicks  laugh  at 
a  solemn  meeting  on  *  Seventh-day  :*  '  Farmer had  two  daughters,  very  inter- 
esting young  ladies,  yet  in  their  teens,  who  were  quite  romantic  in  their  notions.  The 
father  was  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  of  course  was  very 
particular  as  to  the  <  compauy'  his  girls  should  *  keep.'  Now  it  happened  that  these 
two  pretty  girls  becamO  acquainted  with  a  couple  of  young  bucks,  clerks  in  an  ad- 
joining village,  and,  to  use  a  conmion  phrase,  *  took  quite  a  shyin*  to  'em.'  To  this 
the  old  gentleman  was  very  much  opposed,  as  he  intended  to  match  his  daugfaten 
himself.  But  '  't  was  no  use'  talking  to  them ;  while  week  after  week  wore  away, 
and  found  the  young  men  constant  visitors.  At  length,  in  order  to  enforce  obedience, 
the  old  man  found  himself  driven  to  the  necessity  of  locking  up  the  fooUsh  children 
who  had  presumed  without  his  consent  to  fall  in  love  with  a  couple  of  poor  trades- 
men. The  sweet  girls  were  accordingly  confined  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  back 
bed-room  in  the  second  story,  which  fronted  the  barn-yard  ;  a  very  romantic  *  look- 
out' Under  the  window  was  a  pile  of  stones,  which  had  been  left  after  repairing 
the  cellar-wall  in  that  comer.  For  two  or  three  successive  Sabbath  evenings,  the 
usual  period  of  visiting  their  inamoratas,  the  lovers  had  climbed,  by  means  of  the 
sheets  of  the  bed,  which  were  let  down  from  the  window  by  the  heroic  girls,  up  to 
the  apartment  of  their  imprisoned  lovers,  and  from  nightfall  until  rosy  morning  did 
revel  in  the  <  ambrosial  delight  of  love's  young  dreams.'  But  this  clandestine  court- 
ship could  not  be  continued  without  being  at  last  discovered.  One  lovely  Sabbath, 
just  at  twilight,  the  father,  coming  in  from  the  bam,  thought  he  saw  something  rather 
ominous  hanging  out  of  the  back-wmdow  ;  so  he  walked  noiselessly  around  to  ascer- 
tain the  '  nature'  of  it  There  hung  the  fatal  *  flag  of  surrender ;'  and  the  old  man, 
giving  it  a  slight  jerk,  commenced  the  ascent  He  was  lifted  gently  from  off  his 
feet,  and  felt  himself  gradually  '  rising  in  the  world.'    'T  was  a  very  heavy  weight. 
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the  dangfaten  thooght ;  and  to  tell  the  troth,  it  i0a«  a  eoqmlent  <  body-coiporate'  at 
which  they  were  hopefully  tugging  away.  But  lo !  hie  head  ha«  reached  the  wm« 
dow>«ill ;  and  now,  just  aa  hie  old  white  hat  appeared  above  the  window,  his  afiec- 
tionate  daugfaten  *  dropped  him  like  a  hot  potato ;'  and,  with  aomething  like  the 
'emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dnmpling,'  the  old  man  came  in  instant  contact  with 
mother  earth ;  while  the  two  knights  of  tape-and-acisaon,  who  were  not  far  off,  en- 
joying the  acene,  *  made  hasty  tracks  from  the  aettlement,*  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  but  bodily  misery,  horror-atricken  damaeb,  and  their  own  coat-taila  streaming 
on  the  cool  night-air  !*  .  .  .  Tmas  is  in  Utica,  a  fair  and  pleasant  city  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  Oneida  country,  a  *  colored  gentleman,'  Jobbph  C.  Pamkco  by  name» 
who  has  written  a  poem  <  Concerning  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
Statec*  We  have  perused  it ;  and  are  willing  to  state,  as  the  result  of  no  hasty 
jndgment,  that  we  know  of  no  distinguished  American  poet  who  has  penned  auoh 
Tone  ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  affirm  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  pages  of  Btron 
or  MooKK  that  can  in  strict  justice  be  compared  with  it  We  annex  a  few  stanxaa ; 
but  what  are  a  few  bricks  to  an  entire  edifice  7    The  reader  should  bear  thia  in  mind  i 

'  Lieutenant  Lincoln  in  a  charf  e  againct  the  enemy. 
Our  brave  Lieotenaat  Jobdak  lay  wounded  he  did  see, 
And  a  Mexican  ktood  over  him,  the  fttal  job  to  do, 
But  Lincoln  in  electric  time  the  Mexican  he»lew. 

'  Up  came  another  Mexican,  at  Lincoln  ho  did  stab. 
Hut  Lincoln  quickly  jumped  aside,  with  his  sword  he  split  his  head ; 
Then  up  spraoir  three  more  Mexicans,  brave  Lincoln  Ibr  to  try, 
Rut  Lincoln  and  his  Sergeant  caused  all  of  them  to  lie. 

*  Corporal  Farbxl  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  with  ten  men  in  his  command, 
Who  come  unto  Lieutenant  Bays,  says  'Lieutenant,  here'sipy  band; 

If  1  had  an  oiBcer  to  lead,  that  battery  we  would  take, 
Which  is  playinf  on  our  boys  in  a  destructive  rate,' 

'  Lieutenant  If  Ays  then  did  reply,  *  Yon  shall  no  have  that  to  say. 
That  you  could  not  have  a  leader  *,  come  ahead  and  follow  me  i' 
They  fearlessly  then  went  ahead,  undoubtedly  and  stout. 
And  in  twenty  minutes  after  that  they  cleared  the  Mexicans  out  I 

'Before  I  end  my  ditty,  I  will  to  you  relate. 
One  of  the  mounted  Mexicans  met  with  a  great  mistake. 
By  our  valiant  Captain  Walxkb,  whose  horse  received  a  ball. 
Which  caused  the  horse  and  Walkkr  too  upon  the  ground  to  fall. 

*  Fictitiously  brave  Walkzx  in  death  appeared  to  lie. 
The  Mexican  dissatisfied,  his  lance  prepared  to  try; 

But  Walxbii  with  his  revolver  him  IVom  his  horse  did  pop, 

He  then  sprang  up  and  caught  the  horse  and  speedily  off  did  trot  !* 

Who  will  aay  hereafter  that  *  cobr'd  puaaons'  have  n't  geniua  ?  Who  dare  aaaert 
that  they  are  merely  imitatiye  7  Who  so  yerdant  as  to  affirm  that  they  may  not 
become  eminent  poets,  not  to  aay  painters  and  aculptorsT  Perish  the  'inhuman' 
thought!  It's  <  a  great  mistake.'  .  .  .  *MidnightThoughUin  the  Ghreat  City' hw 
a  go^  deal  of  merit,  but  the  merit  unfortunately  does  not  belong  to  the  writer.  Pro- 
fessor TEOFEUBDRdcH  must  *  appear  in  that  behalf.'  Hear  Aim  therefore,  how  he 
saith :  <  That  stifled  hum<pf  midnight,  when  Traffic  has  lain  down  to  rest,  and  Vanity 
is  rolling  here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  to  gorgeous  halls  lighted  to  the  due 
pitch  of  her,  while  Vice  and  Misery,  prowling  and  moaning  like  night-birds,  are 
abroad ;  that  hum,  like  the  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life,  is  heard  in  Heaven !  Oh ! 
under  that  hideous  coverlet  of  vapors  and  putrefactions  what  a  fermenting-vat  lies 
simmering  and  hid !    The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there ;  men  are  dying  there^ 
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men  are  beiog  born ;  men  are  praying  —  on  the  other  aide  of  a  brick  paitilkm  mea 
are  eoning ;  and  aroond  them  all  ii  the  ^aat  Toid  Night !  The  prood  Grandee  fin- 
fen  in  hie  perfnmed  ealoone  or  repoeeo  within  damadc  cartame ;  wi«tchedne«  eewis 
into  tmckle-hedi  «r  ehtren  hnnger-etricken  into  it*  lair  of  eUaw.  Gay  maawNi 
with  rapper^roonii  and  dancing-roooie  are  full  of  light  and  muic  and  high-ewdliiif 
hearts ;  bat  in  the  eondemned  cells  the  pulse  of  life  beats  tremuloas  and  fiunt,  sal 
blood«ebot  eyes  look  oat  throngh  the  daikneos  which  is  aronnd  and  within,  for  the 
light  of  a  stem,  last  morning.  Upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  two-legged  ani- 
mals without  feathers  lie  around  us  m  borisontal  position ;  their  heads  all  in  night- 
caps, and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.  Riot  cries  aloud  and  staggen  and  swagigew 
m  his  rank  dens  of  shame ;  and  the  mother,  with  streamuig  hair,  bends  over  her 
palid,  dying  infant  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten ;  all  tbeee,  heaped 
and  huddled  together,  with  nothing  but  a  little  carpentry  and  masonry  between  them, 
weltering  like  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  Tipen,  each  struggling  to  get  its  head 
abore  the  other ;  9uek  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke-coonteipano !'  We  can  recall 
few  passages  by  any  modem  writer  more  sententious  and  graphic  than  this.  What  does 
*  Ii.  M.  N.'  think  of  it  7  .  .  .  <  What  meat  is  this  7'  said  a  country  fanner  the  other 
day,  to  a  legal  friend  who  had  invited  him  into  a  French  restaurant  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  to  take  a  hasty  dinner  with  him  ;  <  what  meat  is  it  7*  *  It 's  beef,  I  think,* 
said  the  lawyer.  The  countryman  replied,  *  I  guess  not ;  do  n't  tagte  like  beef  to 
me  f  and  be  regarded  the  amphibious-looking  dish  before  him  with  thoughtful  solici- 
tude. At  the  next  mouthful,  he  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down,  and  asked  with  eager 
curiosity, '  An*t  this  a  French  eatiu'-house  7*  *  It  is,'  answered  the  lawyer.  *  Then 
it  is  dog  !*  he  exclaimed,  removing  the  last  morsel  from  his  mouth,  as  a  sailor  relieves 
his  jaws  of  a  tobacco-quid ; '  it  »s  dog,  and  I  thought  it  was !  I  et  dog  once  at  *Swago, 
(Oswego)  in  the  last  war,  and  I  know  what  it  is.'  And  although  it  was  an  excellent 
restaurant  at  which  they  were  dining,  so  great  was  his  prejudice  against  the  French 
cuisine,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  taste  another  morMl.  When  they  were 
walking  home  he  said  to  his  friend :  *  My  neighbor  Jonbs  was  down  to  York  once, 
and  being  very  fond  o'  sassengers,  he  went  into  an  eatin'-shop  to  get  some.  While 
he  was  a-hearin'  of  'em  fry,  hissin'  and  sputterin'  away,  a  man  was  buyin'  some  of 
'em  raw  at  the  counter,  and  while  he  was  a-tyin'  of  'em  up,  a  chap  come  in  with  a 
luz-eap  and  a  dirty  drab  <  sustoot,'  and  laid  down  a  little  bundle  at  the  fur-eend  o' 
the  counter.  He  looked  at  the  keeper,  and  see  he  was  a  little  busy ;  so  he  said, 
lookin'  shy  at  him  as  he  went  out,  says  he,  *  'Ta'nt  no  matter  about  the  money 
note,  but  that  makes  eleven*  p'intin'  toward  the  bundle.  Jones  looked  at  the  bundle, 
and  he  says  he  see  the  head  of  a  eat  stickin'  out  at  the  eend,  with  long  smellers  onto 
it  as  long  as  his  finger !  He  left  that  shop  'mazin'  quick,  and  han't  never  eat  a  sas- 
senger  sence !'  .  .  .  What  violent  contrasts  there  are  continually  meeting  one  m 
a  metropolis  like  this !  *  Passing  the  other  day,'  says  a  correspondent,  *  by  the  capa- 
cious salee-rooms  of  that  matchless  auctioneer,  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  I  heard  him  say, 
in  his  silvery  tones, '  What  shall  I  have  for  this,  gentlemen  7'  holding  up  at  the  same 
time  a  bed-quilt  which  seemed  newly-made.  *  Will  any  gentleman  say  five  dollars? 
It  is  richly  worth  ten ;  beside,  it  has  otlier  claims  upon  your  bids,  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
brought  here  by  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  whoee  aged  wife  hopes  by  its  sale  to 
obtain  a  little  money  to  sustain  the  old  pair  for  a  few  days  in  their  strngfgle  with  de- 
clining years  and  infirmities.'  There  was  not  a  bid  of  a  single  cent  for  it  in  all  that 
orowd  of  buyen,  mostof  them  inheritors  of  the  soil  which  the  old  man  bad  ponred 
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out  his  Uood  to  defend !    I  never  wanted  five  doUai*  ao  mnch  in  my  life ;  but  it  *  did  n't 
h^ipen  to  lie  in  my  troweeV-poeket  to  purchase  the  quilt ;  but  Mi.  Bell,  with  a  greature 
and  manner  that  did  him  honor,  aaid :  '  I*ll  take  it ;  I*U  give  ten  doUan  for  it,  to 
glad  the  old  aoldier'a  heart,  and  the  heart  of  hia  poor  old  wife,  if  nobody  eUe  will,  who 
ought  in  gratitude  to  do  it'    And  he  handed  to  the  old  veteran,  who  made  hia  way 
tremblingly  through  the  crowd  to  receive  it,  the  sum  of  ten  dollaia.    I  <  UeaBed  him 
unaware,'  and  paaaed  on.  Now  let  me  give  you  a  contrasted  picture ;  that  very  morn- 
ing I  was  going  by  the  auction-room  of  that  enterprising  merchant,  Hbmet  W.  LsiDa, 
£aq.t  in  Wall-street,  and  was  attracted  for  a  moment  to  make  one  of  the  great  crowd 
inaida.    The  auctioneer  was  holding  in  his  hand  as  I  entered  what  appeared  to  my 
mifeminine  eyes  a  very  homely  shawL    '  Two  hundred  dollars  to  otart  it !'  were  the 
first  wonb  I  heard ;  '  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,'  and  so  on,  until  it  was  finally  struck  off  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
I  glanced  around  and  saw  numbers  of  <  lovely  women  and  brave  men,'  (brave,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  attacks  upon  their  purse,)  in  short,  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  fashion  of  the  town.    Other  articles  <^  great  value  were  next  exposed, 
and  struck  off,  like  the  meanest  piece  of  old  furniture,  to  the  highest  bidder.    On  in- 
quiry, I  found  this  to  be  an  every-day  matter  at  Mr.  Lbeds'  rooms,  and  that  the  most 
expensive  articles  of  taste  and  vertu  are  daily  offered  for  competition  to  the  choice 
company  who  assemble  there.    Now  I  wonder  whether  any  of  those  buyers  would 
have  purchased  the  old  soldier's  bed-quilt?    Guess  not!'  .   .   .   We  very  cheerfully 
oomi^y  with  the  request  of  our '  reverend'  North-Carolina  correspondent    We  part 
company  with  him  with  great  pleasure.    His  place  on  our  books  was  taken  by  oix 
names  conveyed  by  the  mail  which  brought  his  curt  and  ill-written  notelet    Mean- 
time, we  shall  be  no  more  *  grave'  than  we  have  been  heretofore.    We  hold  with 
Cakltlb,  that '  no  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be  altogether 
ineclaimably  bad.    *  How  much,'  he  exclaims,  '  lies  in  laughter ;  the  cipher-key 
wherewith  we  decipher  the^  whole  man !    Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  sim* 
per ;  in  the  ivory  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter,  as  of  ice :  the  fewest  are  able  t<w 
laugh  what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  titter  from  the  throat  outward ; 
or  at  best  produce  some  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they  were  laughing  througrh  wool. 
6f  none  such  comes  good.    The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treason, 
stratagems  and  spoils,  but  his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a  stratagem.    We 
have  said  our  say  on  this  p'int'    .    .    .   How  many,  many  times  have  the  thoughts  of 
Death,  the  dread  Destroyer,  described  so  eloquently  in  the  present  number  of '  The  St. 
Leger  Papers/  passed  through  our  own  mind  !   To  be  on  earth  *no  more  ;'  to  be  buried 
in  the  cold  ground  and  forgotten ;  to  solve  the  dread  mystery  of  the  grave ;  how  we 
shrink  from  it ! — how  the  best  start  appalled  at  the  thought !    The  *  last  time*  too, 
how  these  two  words  fall  upon  the  susceptible  heart !    To  us  thi^  thought  is  so  im- 
presBve,  that  if,  on  leaving  an  apartment  in  some  dwelling  that  we  may  never  visit 
again,  the  idea  occurs  to  us  that  we  are  leaving  it  for  the  last  time,  we  return  at  once 
to  give  the  lie  to  our  fears ;  and  so  in  bidding  farewell  to  a  friend,  if  we  are  re- 
minded by  this  spectre  of  <  the  last  time,*  we  make  it  a  pbint  to  aee  him  once  more, 
and  bid  him  again,  as  if  by  accident,  a  hasty  and  leas  formal  adieu.    It  is  astonish- 
ing bow  this  idea  of  death  will  permeate  the  brain.    Looking,  for  example,  at  a  clock, 
yon  wonder  when  that  hour-hand  or  that  minute-hand  shall  mark  the  end  of  your 
pilgiimage  ;  when  each  shall  stop ;  when  with  you  *■  time  shall  be  no  longer,'  and  '  the 
shadow  shall  go  back  upon  the  dial'    And  as  you  think  of  this,  you  recall  the  thousand 
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placM,  in  an  changM  of  the  feaaoiiB,  where  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hour  hare  come 
Bpon  you  \  in  the  old  wUderoenee ;  by  the  solemn  shore  of  ocean,  where  sQeDt  and 
thoagrhtful  yoa  have  walked  alone ;  or  gating  from  some  lofty  mountain-top  at  the 
great  sun  in  the  brightness  of  his  riring,  or  cloud-cnrtained,  sinking  slowly  in  the  even- 
ing west ;  or  at  the  moon  careering  in  the  firmament  of  night,  with  all  her  attendant 
stars ;  all  these,  ever-living  and  moving,  and  ftdl  of  life  though  they  be,  have  reminded 
us  a  thousand  times  of  death.  Yet  <  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  tAom  lamb  f  and 
He  lessens  the  dread  of  the  Destroyer  as  we  gradually  approach  his  dark  domain. 
Ws  do  not  drop  at  once  into  sleep,  that '  calm  relative  of  death,' but  as  dumber  creeps  * 
gradually  upon  us,  and  one  by  one  the  senses  yield  to  its  sway,  so  Death,  the  antago- 
nist of  wakeAil  life,  who  walks  his  unceasing  rounds,  and  sooner  or  later  stops  at  every 
man's  door,  lullsns  by  slow  degrees  into  that  sleep  which  can  know  no  waking  tffl 
earth  and  sea  '  heave  at  the  trump  of  God  !'  •  •  •  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better 
satire  than  is  conveyed  in  one  of  the  recent  *  English  Lettert^  written  from  London 
to  the  Editors  of  the  '  Evening  Mirror,*  (one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  afternoon  joor- 
nals,)  by  a  most  veracious  gentleman,  who  signs  hunself  '  F.  M.  Pinto,*  probably  a 
relative  of  the  great  Ferdinand  Mends2  himself.  Mr.  Pinto  is  a  guest  at  Eton- 
Hall,  not  a  great  way  from  Liverpool,  where  all  Americans  make  it  a  pomt  to  go 
shortly  after  landing  in  England  ;  and  there  he  encounters  James,  the  novelist,  each 
having  been  apprised  that  they  were  to  meet : 

*8aumtbbxno  into  the  li&rary,  alter  haWsf  taken  e  elaoU  throuf  b  theconeerratoriee,!  mw«  ale»- 
der  gentlemao,  dreaaed  in  a  rather  jaunty  manner,  with  a  lirht-blue  eoet  and  ailver  bnttona,  with  a 
green  ahade  over  hia  eyea,  ezamininc  an  illnminaiied  copy  ofFaoisaAav.  There  was  bo  other  p«r> 
800  there,  and  as  1  entered  he  looked  up  rrom  the  book  and  said : 

'  *  Ah  I  I  presume  tbis  ia  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pinto,  from  America  9' 

' '  The  same,'  1  replied,  with  an  honest  blush  at  heartnf  myself  called '  celebrated*  by  a  stranger. 

* '  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  am  the  celebrated  Mr.  iAMXg,  the  novelist.  1  am  happy  to  aee  the  countryman 
of  Coorut,  iNoaARAM  and  HoFKnra.' 

"  What !'  I  exclaimed, grasping  him  by  the  hand, '  do  I  behold  the  real  G.  P.  R.  Jakes,  the  author 
of  that  prolific  Novel  whwh  has  appeared  under  so  many  different  nampsf 

"The  same^  Sir/  he  replied,  embracing  me  wprmly.  'Pray,  Mr.  Pitrro,  are  my  worka  read  ia 
America  V 


'  Yova*  work,  I  preaume  yon  mean,'  1  replied :  *  why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  ia  pahliahod  onoe  a  month  rs> 
gularly  by  one  of  our  great  publishers,  and  alwaya  with  a  new  title.  The  last  time  I  think  it  was 
called  *  Morley  Ernstein.'    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  wilt  be  called  noztf 


*  1  have  already  ehoaen  the  name  of  '  Beauchamp,' '  he  replied ;  *  do  nt  you  think  it  a  good  soval- 
eeque  name  t* 

•  *  Admirable,'  said  L  *  Now  let  me  ask  yon,  Mr.  Jaiebs,  where  you  obtained  that  brilliant  idea  of 
beginning  your  novel  by  deacribing  elaborately  a  horseman  and  so  forth, '  who  might  have  been  seen 
at  the  close  of  an  autumnal  Ay  t'  And  also  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  or  not  any  diiag  <tf  the 
aort  ever  was  seen  V 

' '  Oh,  1  understand,'  said  the  great  author ;  '  why,  that  is  a  trick  of  my  confounded  amannenaia, 
who  ia  a  shocking  mannerist.  1  observe  that  your  diatianiahed  oooatryman,  Mr.  diHMa.  haa  oopiad 
that,  as  well  aa  the  other  little  faulta  of  my  novels,  very  failhfhUy.  Do  you  know  that  my  publisher 
once  accused  me  of  issuing  one  of  my  novels  under  the  name  of  Smml  Fact.  Somebody  eaot 
him  a  copy  of  *  Guy  Rivera,'  and  he  swore  1  wrote  it  1' ' 

It  Strikes  us  that  the  power  of  the  burlesque  in  association  oould  no  farther  go  than 
m  Mr.  Jamks's  classification  of  our  <  distinguished'  authon,  <  Coorr,  InoEAiiAit  and 
'  PuFFBR  HonuNs  •*  •  •  •  Wb  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  very  subtle  eharaet«r 
of  good-taste.  There  was  a  specimen  of  iU  opposite  m  the  front-yaid  oi  a  sobwlH 
anish'town  residence,  on  the  line  of  the  Harlaem  nilway,  not  long  sincew  It  was  a 
colossal  maxble  statoe  of  Lord  Euh>n,  standing  in  the  pool  of  a  small  fountain,  with 
a  little  water  huUnng  sk>wly  out  of  the  top  of  his  bead,  trickling  down  the  eoils  of  hia 
formidable  wig,  and  dropping  with  a  very  pathetic  eflbct  from  the  end  of  his  nosa. 
When  we  saw  him,  he  was  devoting  himself  to  a  veiy  usefiil  pnipoee ;  for  a  sarvaat- 
gir)  had  sciewed  a  hose-pipe  upon  his  person,  and  he  was  wateriag  the  gnss,  sbmOI 
ahiabs  and  flowers  about  him  with  singular  energy.   •  •  •  A  ruAUirr  ftieiid. 
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writing  to  vm  from  one  of  the  most  flouriahing  and  beantifol  towns  in  Weitem  New 
Yorkt  in  just  moh  a  rambling,  goai^iing  efwrtle  tm  one  likee  to  pat  in  hie  pocket  to 
lead  in  enatehee  at  a  haity  down-town  dinner,  recorda  the  following :  '  Some  yean 
■nee,  a  poor  devil  was  oouTicted  in  one  of  onr  higher  oooita  of  a  heinoue  offence ;  one 
which,  in  the  <^nnion  of  the  presiding  jndge,  ahoald  carry  with  it  a  severe  penalty. 
Ttie  prisoner  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  fifteen  yean  of '  condign'  at  Auburn.  The 
nsnal  o|^rtnnity  being  given,  the  convict,  with  a  pnziled  look,  rose  and  said : '  Square, 
I  hain't  had  much  'sperience  in  sich  aflhin,  m  I  '11  jest  ask  you  one  question :  if  I 
tbould  nH  live  the  time  out,  shall  I  be  oUeeged  to  furnish  a  substitute?    'Cause  if  I 

shall  be,  I  do  n't  know  a  better  man  than  your *    *  Remove  the  prisoner!'  nid 

the  judge ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  leaving  for  the  <  culprits'  ■eminary'  with 
gyves  upon  his  wrist' '  .  .  .  Wb  are  reminded  by  *  P.  S/a*  <  Story  of  an  lU-fated 
Bu9tU,'  (which  is  n0<  <  too  long'  but  is  too  bromd;  if  it  were  only  <  as  broad  as  't  is 
long'  it  ahould  appear,)  of  Carlti^'s  luckless  courtier,  who  having  seated  himself  on 
a  chair  with  some  projecting  nail  on  it,  and  therefrom  rising,  to  pay  his  devoir  on  the 
entrance  of  migesty,  instanteneoosly  emitted  several  pecks  of  dry  wheat-dust ;  and 
stood  there,  diminished  to  a  spindle,  his  galoons  and  slashes  dangling 'sorrowful  and 
flabby  around  him !  .  .  .  We  have  heard  a  good  story  of  a  countryman  who  went 
into  the  pit  of  one  of  our  theatres  before  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  seeing  nothing 
there  to  engage  his  attention,  scrambled  over  into  the  boxes,  and  after  promenading  a 
few  minutes  in  the  lobby,  entered  as  he  supposed  the  place  where  all  the  fun  was  to 
be  shown ;  when  lo !  to  his  surprise  he  found  he  had  made  his  *  exit'*  into  the  street 
In  vain  were  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties  for  re&dmission.  He  had  no  check ! 
The  door-keeper,  to  adopt  a  legal  phrase, '  could  n't  go  behind  the  check.*  .  .  .  Tm 
socceas  of  Mr.  Lkonasd,  the  popular  Irish  comedian,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  has 
been  very  decided.  He  was  at  New-Orieans  at  the  last  advices,  having  just  ter- 
minated a  profiteble  engagement  at  Saint-Louis.  We  hope  our  theatre-going  friends 
in  the  South  and  West  will  not  fail  to  witness  Mr.  Lkonasd's  very  forcible  and  life- 
like peiBonations.' .  .  .  Wn  do  n't  know  when  we  have  laughed  more  heartily 
than  at  a  sight  which  we  encouatered  the  other  day  in  firosdway.  A  portly  female 
of  the  Porcine  genus,  in  a  high  stete  of  *  matomal  solicitude,'  was  perambulatmg 
■lowly  along  the  street,  with  throe  hoops  around  her  expanded  penon.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  thoroughly  secured  against  any  accident  in  the  way  of  explonon.  She  was 
indebted  doubtless  to  the  hoops  by  escaping  clandestinely  from  some  '  tight  fit'  of  a 
barrel  into  which  she  had  forced  henelf  in  search  of  prevent,  and  which  had  collapsed 
upon  her  penon  in  the  larcenous  act  By-the-by,  '  speaking  of  pigs,'  we  perceive 
that  an  enterprising  Yankee  is  about  revising  some  of  the  musty  apothegms  of  the 
day,  and  verifying  their  absurdity.  He  has  already  made  '  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's 
tail,'  and  has.  a  very  handsome  silk  purse  nearly  completed  for  a  new-year's  present, 
which  is  fabricated  mainly  from  *  a  sow's  ear !'  .  .  .  We  received  a  month  or  two 
sinoe,  (but  it  has  been  inadvertently  mislaid  at  the  printing-office,)  an  excellent  obitu- 
ary notice,  from  the  pen  of  Mn.  Wiixird,  of  Troy,  of  Miss  Ann  Knickeebogxbr, 
of  Schagfaticoke,  a  lovely  and  accomplished  giri  of  sixteen,  who  died  deeply  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  her,  at  the  close  of  July  last.  We  mention  this  fact  that  we  may 
not  be  thought  to  have  been  indifierent  to  the  wishes  of  our  fair  correspondent  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  late  Commodore  Nicholson,  a  man  and  officer  greatly  respected, 
and  whom  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  in  society,  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  no- 
tice above  referred  to.  •   •   •    A  wAOonH  Boston  correspondent  sends  us  what  he 
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eallB  *  A  Stag^'Cmteh  J)i§eomJUuref*  the  gi9t  of  which  w«  embrace  m  the  follow- 
ing.  He  was  in  a  ttageocoachy  riding  out  of  New-Bedford  with  a  beautifal  yooDf 
lady,  whom  he  had  met  before  io  the  town,  and  was  expatiating  to  her  upon  the 
beanty  of  the  sunocuidliig  eeenery,  the  distant  view  of  the  green-Uue  ocean,  sprinkled 
with  white  gleaming  sails,  and  so  forth.  '  It  is  yeiy  beautiful,  Is  it  not?'  asked  onr 
enthnsiastie  friend.  <  Yes,*  was  the  ref^y;  'New-Bedford  U  a  piwtty  place — but 
tie  is  miserable  cheap  there  now !'  •  •  •  Has  it  been  any  of  our  readers'  good  for- 
tune to  peruse  in  *  The  Sun*  newspaper  a  correspondenoe,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican 
war,  between  two  seribbleis  signing  themselves  'UrxaMAXOe'  and  'CAXACTACUsf 
More  precious  bombast,  a  grandiloquence  more  thoroughly  Chinese,  we  never  encoun- 
tered. But  hear  'the  deliberative,  thonghtfol,  ever-studious  CAiuerACUs,'  as  he 
modestly  styles  himself; 

'  Upkrmakos  koows  not  Caiactacus.  It  hu  be«n  mid  of  him  that  he  in  feature  a  faint  reaem- 
blance  bears  to  the  distinguished  and  greatest  citisen  that  has  ever  yet  sailed  beDevolence  in  the 
country  sow  Icnown  as  the  United  States  of  America.  If  my  virtue  is  discoverable  then  in  feature, 
or  if  character  la,  as  some  ttty  it  is,  depicted  in  the  features  ;  if  Upsbmakos  reveres  the  noble 
Wa9hinotok«  he  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  coudescend  to  believe  that  Caaactacts  could  not  mean, 
and  does  not  Intend,  to  dot  a  syllable  that  b  not  clothed  in  the  language  of  Truth's  idolized  dignity. 
Such  being  the  intent  of  Cakactacits,  be  hopes  the  intelligent  Ufkumaxos  will  pause,  and  coolly 
and  deliberately,  not  hastily,  passionately  or  revengefully,  nor  even  with  a  desire  to  exed  in  fanciful 
isuigery,  or  inuendo,  weigh  the  pith  of  his  ezpreaswos.  CAmACTACUS.  humble  as  true  dignity  ought 
to  be,  never  proposed  to  battle  with  Upkjimakos  for  the  rights  of  Mexica  CAaACTACUs  perceives 
a  treaty  is  opposed  to  that  of  his.  Be  it  so.  It  is  in  the  Sim,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  days  Cabactacvs 
may  earelessly  run  his  eye  down  the  items  of  it.  For  the  present  however  he  is  under  the  reluctant 
necessity  to  cbecii  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be  a  childish  effort  in  Ufkbmakos  to  supplant  in  • 
day  a  document  which  CABACTAOUi  has  deliberated  upon  for  now  nearly  two  years.' 

'  And  80  forth  and  so  on.'  It  would  be  amusing,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  compare  all 
thb  magnfloqnence  with  the  p€rmnmel  of  the  writer ;  a  small,  seedy  individual,  let 
us  suppose  him,  coming  out  from  a  porter-house,  with  a  reddish  face.  *  •  •  '  W.  H. 
and  6.  T.  A.'  shall  hear  from  us  soon  by  letter.  Thanks  to  *  R.  H.'  for  his  kind  words 
and  grateful  reminiscences  ;  and  a  thousand  thanks  (and  '  acceptance  botmteous*)  to 
the  kind  Unknown,  who  has  made  us  happy  with  a  munificent  present, '  all  the  way 
from'  Alexandria,  Va.  Would  that  we  could  thank  him  hy  name  for  his  beautiful 
gift !  •  •  •  <  Ned  Buntline,'  whose  brief  and  graphic  stories  in  this  Magazine  have 
made  him  so  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  in  the  Boston  press  a  novel  entitled 
'  The  Last  Days  of  Callao,  or  the  Doomed  City  of  Sin,*  He  has '  laid  himself  out' 
upon  it,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  tale  of  more  than  common  interest 
Another  from  his  pen,  called  '  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  a  Romance  of  Peru,*  will 
speedily  follow  the  first  •  •  -  A  vert  subtle  thing  is  gjood  taste,  and  very  sure 
are  the  possessors  of  it  of  being  weU  rewarded.  In  reading  the  beautiful  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Tiffany  ANn  Youno  ;  in  going  through  their  establishment,  filled  to 
repletion  with  articles  of  taste  and  vertu,  in  every  variety  of  richness  and  beauty ; 
we  were  reminded  of  that  quality  in  the  purveyors  of  that  vast  collection,  which  is 
as  distinct,  and  almost  as  rare,  as  true  genius ;  a  refined,  delicate,  appreciative  good 
taste.  But  we  are  only  saying  what  every  town-reader  knows  already.  *  •  •  Thk 
letter  of  a  friend  in  Florida, '  written  by  an  open  window,  looking  out  upon  orange- 
trees  loaded  with  blooms  and  fruit,'  was  read  by  us  when  <  drumlie  Winter,  dark  and 
drear,'  was  giving  Gotham  his  first  embrace,  and  the  wind,  like  a  spiteful  grimalkuiy 
was  '  yowling*  in  fitful  gusts  around  our  silent  sanctum.  '  This  is  a  great  country,' 
past  all  denial !  *  -  •  Some  scandal-monger  at  Washington  has  given  forth  that  he 
heard  the  lady  of  a  United  States'  Senator  say,  in  speaking  to  her  physician  of  a 
female  friend  of  hers,  that '  she  was  dreadfully  afflicted ;  she  Was  so  lame  that  she 
could  neither  lay  nor  sit*  'Vhe  Doctor  suggested  '  roosting*  as  being,  perhaps,  under 
the  cncumstances,  the  best  substitute  for  the  wished-for  repose.   •   •   •    A  vbrt 
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TBgne  remark  in  our  Geoigia  correspondent's  letter,  (*  E.  Dl,')  reminds  as  of  the  reply 
of  a  negro,  who  being  about  to  be  despatched  on  an  errand,  was  asked  if  ho  knew 
where  Saint  Paul's  church  was.  <  E*yah  !  yah !  yah  !'  he  cachinnated ;  '  I  wish  I 
had  as  many  dollars  as  I  know  where  Saint  Paul's  church  is !'  It  was  n't  quite  set- 
tled how  much  this  would  give  him !  •  *  *  We  are  out  in  snfficient  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  oui  metropolitan  new-year-present-giying  readers  to  the  rare  books,  en- 
grayings,  etc.,  which  MeasrsL  Coolby,  Kress  and  Hill,  at  the  comer  of  Dey-street 
and  Broadway,  are  every  evening  *  holding  up  to  the  view  of  an  admiring  pablic' 
Call,  and  test  'whether  these  things  be  so.'  •  •  •  *  Did  you  know  Doctor  Wsia?' 
asked  an  inquisitive  gentleman  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  cars,  of  a  Northampton 
county  Dutchman.  'Doctor  Veba?'  he  replied ;  *  well  den,  ya&s,  I  know'd  him  a 
little.  I  seen  him  once-t  We  was  on  dat  shteam-poat  vat  vash  ptow'd  up  mit  te  p'iler 
bu'stin*  by  Pittsburgh  dere ;  and  w'en  t  vash  goin*  on  de  shore  t>y  de  plank,  he  and 
de  shmoke-pipe  vash  comin'  down.  I  never  seen  him  pefore  nor  since  T  *  *  •  The 
voluminous  proceedings  of  The  Saint  Nicholas  Society  leave  us  very  little  space ; 
bnt  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  a  couple  of  pictures  we  have  lately  en- 
joyed. The  first  is  Mr.  Powell's  « Columbiis,  in  his  Jnterview  with  Cardinal  Fo- 
nesea*  It  is  a  composition  of  great  excellence  in  its  conception,  and  in  its  execution 
truly  admirable ;  and  it  has  greatly  raised  our  estimate  of  the  young  and  gifted  artist's 
genius.  The  figure  and  countenance  of  the  great  Colqiibus,  of  the  dignified  yet 
haughty  Cardinal,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Brngos,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while 
other  and  less  prominent  figures  are  in  good  keeping  with  these,  and  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene ;  while  the  architectural  and  other  accessories  are  equally  felici- 
tous. But  as  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  elaborate  painting  hereafter,  we  leave 
jt  for  the  present,  to  say  a  single  word  of  Harvey's  'View  from  the  Kaatskill  Moun- 
tain-House.'  Imagine  yourself  on  the  spot,  with  the  whole  diversified  radius  which 
it  commands  spread  out  before  you,  and  you  have  the  picture.  It  is  perfectly  magical. 
The  extent,  the  atmosphere,  the  shades  of  coloring,  broad  or  minute ;  the  objects, 
mountain,  river,  village,  forest-clump,  parti-colored  fields,  winding  roads  —  all  are 
there,  and  all  are  to  the  life.  It  is  a  triumph  of  art,  of  which  Mr.  Harvey  may  well 
be  proud.  •  •  •  We  do  n't  usually  meddle  with  polemical  matten,  and  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  *  High'  or  *  Low  Church'  question ;  but  are  inclined  in  this  connection  to 
ask  whether  the  *  Episcopal  Floating  Chapels'  on  the  East  and  North  rivers  are  not 
<  High'  or^'  Low'  churches,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide?  And  speaking  of 
tides,  we  have  another  query,  of  a  scientific  character,  to  propound.  There  is  a  man 
on  the  south  side  of  Long- Island,  a  man  the  periphery  of  whose  aldermanic  '  corpora- 
tion' is  a  marvel  to  strangers,  who  lives  almost  wholly  upon  the  *  hydraulic  clama^  of 
that  region,  which  are  so  proverbially  <  happy*  at  high  water.  So  great  is  the  affinity  of 
his  gastric  demands  with  the  sea,  that  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  in  the  neighborhood 
that  his  belly  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  *  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,  if  Philosophy  could  but  find  it  out.'  •  '  *  We  give  in  this  number  an  unusu- 
ally large  amount  of  matter ;  yet  we  leave  out,  and  with  much  regret,  four  pages  of 
gossipry,  already  in  type ;  embracing,  among  other  things,  a  notice  of  our  firtend  Pref. 
Hows's  '  Shaksperian  Readings,*  which  every  body  should  hear ;  of  the  <  Croton 
Filter,*  an  important  and  almost  indispensable  domestic  improvement ;  a  record  of 
the  Complimentary  Dinner  to  Professor  Mapes;  two  theatrical  notices ;  several  no- 
tices of  new  books,  pictorial  journals,  literary  addresses,  etc. ;  together  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  aiticlea  accepted,  on  file  for  insertion,  or  under  consideration.  *  Of  these 
anon.' 
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LrramAKT  Rscoiux^Here  are  ftmt  r^rj  interMtlaf  vorki,  from  the  old-«tUbliifc«d  Iumim  «f 
BtaswOKD  and  Swobds,  Number  130  Broadway.  They  are :  *  Reeantmtmt,  tr  Uu  09nfkt9iuma  •/  • 
(TmtPirt  to  ttamanitt^*  a  tal«  of  domestic  and  relif  ioiu  lifo  in  Italy,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Whxiam 
iNOftiJUM  Kit,  author  9t  '  The  Christma*  flolidiuri  to  Rome/  etc.  The  book  is  a  repriot  fh>m  the 
lioadoa  editiofl;  and  to  tb*  authenticity  of  the  intarestin^  scenes  and  conversations  described  and 
recorded  by  the  writer,  (who  was  losf  a  resident  In  Toscany  and  the  Papal  States,)  the  Amerlean 
editor  bears  his  unlieaicatinf  taKimoKy.  The  volnme  is  replele  with  interest.  Scarcely  less  attrao- 
llte  ii  the  handsome  reprint  of  an  English  woriP  by  the  popular  author  of  *  Lady  Mabt,'  and  'Re- 
cords of  a  Good  Man's  Life.*  Rev.  Cuarlxs  B.  Tatloe,  H.  A,,  entitled  *  Morgwrtt,  or  Uu  PtwrV 
Full  of  natural  incident,  and  simple  aad  pleasiqg  in  style,  its  polarity  may  be  safely  predicted. 
SrENCca's  '  WtUrfof  Hu  Ae/ermat^en  m  England,*  from  the  same  press,  is  a  work  which  exhibits 
great  exactness  aad  precision  in  regard  to  the  laeia  and  afrcumstances  connected  with  the  EngUab 
Reformation.  The  author  has  oonaulted  all  available  autboritiaa  to  Terif^  his  statements,  and  elaima 
to  have  been  strictly  j^pt  and  fair  toward  all  persons  and  parties.  *  5iserd*s  Pocket  Abmnac  far 
^84r  is  published.  It  is  a  Kadt  Mocnm  for  all  churchmen ;  containing  as  it  does  a  list  of  the  clergy 
In  each  dipeoaa  of  the  Union,  with  an  alphabetical  lift  of  the  same ;  together  with  all  the  reqaisite 
statistics  of  the  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  Stafaa.  •  •  •  'Again  do  the  Messrs.  SLmxTom 
'  open  rich'  in  the  matter  of  books.  They  have  sent  us  '  Tkt  Oow^tU  Worka  •/  Tkawma  Caaytsff/ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  an  Essay  on  his  •enius  nod  Writings,  beantlfblly  printed  and  siipsrUf 
iltaatraied  with  .fine  steel  engravings ;  *  The  Roto,*  a  pretty  annual,  of  long  standing,  aad  popular, 
with  charming  matter  and  pictwes;  Prof.  Fbo8T*8 '^M^o/^asc^Ces,' profusely  illustrated  with 
cuts,  and  teaching  the  moral  of  history  by  real  examples ;  '  &raktm*9  EngUth  SffUonfwuB,'  the  beat 
work  of  its  class  we  have  eve^  encountered,  and  Indispensable  to  every  good  arriter :  with '  Armol^s 
PrmeHc^  Introdmctian  te  Oreek  Prose  OMipesitiMi,'  from  thej^ftk  London  edition ;  a  pradteal  fact, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  bo  said  in  favor  of  the  work.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Wilkt  and  Putnak's  publica- 
lions,  which  we  regret  we  have  present  space  only  to  indicate^  are,  in  their  *  Library  of  Choice 
Reading,*  that  delightful  book  of  Izaax  Walton's,  eonUining  the  'Livta  •/  IPetlm,  HMker,  J7<r- 
kort  and  Smndefvn  ?*  a  pretty  Christmas  annual,  liberally  illustrated,  and  embodying '  Otiaipjca  ^f 
tke  Wmtdtrfal  tkrougkout  tk»  WorU  ;*  and  *  7%s  WorkM  •/  Biekmrd  BoaUt,*  indnding  his  oelebmtad 
*  Call  to  the  Unconverted.*  •  ■  •  Faov  the  BnoTHcas  Harfbbb  we  have  'Biaaciaaip,'  a  new  novel 
by  Jamxs  ;  and  in  the  veiy  first  chapter  the  old  identical '  dark-complexioned  horseman*  that  *  might 
have  been  seen'  by  any  person  who  has  read  any  one  of  his  last  twenty  novels ;  a  «>ntinuation  of  the 
admirable  *  Pieterud  Historf  of  Englmnd  ;*  two  clever  volumes  by  Prot  Fnoar,  containing  the 
*B«am*UM  of  Frenek  mmd  EngUok  JERsCery;'  and  Dr.  Hooraa'a  'Pk^oitimm'o  Vode-Momm,  or 
Momtal  of  cAs  PHm^Issoh^  Praetiee  of  PkyHe,*  an  enlarged  and  Improved  edition.  •  •  •  Thub 
handsome  volumes,  containing  '  Tkt  Sittero  of  OkarUff*  and  *JmUm  Orw^ond,'  have  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Mr.  Eowaxd  Dunnzoan,  in  Fulton-streeL  They  form  the  first  issues  of  his  *  J9mm 
lAkroTjf*  a  series  that  promises  exceedingly  well.  •  •  •  Mxssbs.  BAaTX.BTT  and  WKLPoas, 
Number  7  Astor-House,  have  just  published  a  catalogue  of  illustrated  books,  embracing  works  the 
extent  and  splendor  of  which  surpass  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind ;  and  we  think  Ibw 
of  our  readers  are  aware  to  what  beauty  aad  luxury  the  typographic  art  has  been  carried.  In  the 
collection  is  a  copy  of  Macklxn's  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  truly  a  magnificent  work.  It  fills  six 
very  large  folio  volumes,  and  is  printed  in  a  type  large  enough  to  be  read  across  a  room,  and  is  unen- 
cumbered by  either  note  or  comment  Fine  line-engravings  are  interspersed  in  the  text,  and  the 
binding,  in  blue  morocco,  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  description.  This  great  book  was  published  by 
subscription  at  seventy  pounds  sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  unbound.  They  have 
also  Daniel's  '  Oriental  Scenery,'  in  six  volumes,  'elephant-folio,'  containing  one  hundred  aad  eighty 
exquisitely-colored  engravings,  exhibiting  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  EasL  In  this  work  are  views 
of  the  stupendous  temples  of  India;  the  temples,  palaces  and  ruins  of  ancient  Delhi;  the  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  picturesque  moaques  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties,  and  the  works  which  have  origi- 
nated with  their  preeent  rulers,  the  English  ;  with  many  other  books,  of  equal  and  even  more  rare 
aUraetion.  •  •  Messbs.  Wilet  and  Putnam  will  immediately  publuh, '  Mr:  Jameson's  Okmrmc- 
Uriotie*  of  ffowusn^*  with  twelve  elegant  steel  plate  engravings ;  '  Todmdffo  TVavste  i»  Ptru,'  a 
new  and  highly  interesting  volume  on  that  almost  unknown  region ;  '  Sptmeer'a  Fairf  Qaesn,'  edited 
by  Mrs.  Rixklahd;  *  Ckonctr,  kio  Lift  and  Poettf  ;*  '  Supematmrolum  in  Iftw-Eiigland,*  by  J.  G. 
Whxttibx  ;  *  Songo  and  BaUada  hf  Sommel  JLeeer,'  an  entirely  new  edition,  revised  by  the  aathor ; 
with  •  Itamk  WoMaafo  Anglor^  *  Sketekoo/rom  FUmiok  L^fk,*  etc.,  etc 
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The  Cyclopj£DIA  of  English  Litebature  now  presented  to  the  American  public, 
originated  in  a  desire  to  supply  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  a  fund  of  reading 
derived  from  the  productions  of  the  most  talented  and  the  most  elegant  writers  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  hoped  hereby  to  supplant,  in  a  measure,  the  frivolous  and 
corrupting  productions  with  which  the  community  is  flooded,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  substantial  English  literature ;  —  something  that  shall  prove 
food  for  the  intellect,  shall  cultivate  the  taste,  and  stimulate  the  moral  sense. 

The  design  has  been  admirably  executed,  by  the  selection  and  concentration  of  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
down  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  series  of  authors  commences  with  Langland  and 
Chaucer,  and  is  continuous  down  to  our  time.  We  have  specimens  of  their  best  writ- 
ings, headed  in  the  several  departments  by  Chancer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  —  by  More, 
Bacon,  Locke,  —  by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow,  —  by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  — 
by  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  —  set  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history  of  the  Htera- 
ture  itself.  The  whole  is  embellished  with  splendid  wood  engravings  of  the  heads  of 
the  principal  authors,  and  of  interesting  events  connected  with  their  history  and  writings* 
No  one  can  give  a  glance  at  the  work  without  being  struck  with  its  beauty  and  cheap- 
ness. The  editor,  Robert  Chambers,  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  several  historical 
works  connected  with  Scotland,  and  as  joint  editor  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

To  those  whose  educational  privileges  are  few,  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  libraries, 
and  whose  means  are  limited,  such  a  book  must  be  of  unspeakable  value,  —  a  whole 
English  Library  fused  down  into  one  cheap  book  I  Any  man,  whatever  his 
avocation  or  his  location,  may  thus  possess  in  a  portable  and  available  form,  the  best 
intellectual  treasures  the  language  affords.  To  those  more  fortunate  individuals  who 
may  have  the  advantages  of  a  regular  course  of  education,  this  muUum  in  parvo  will  be 
an  introduction  to  the  great  Galaxy  of  English  writers,  serving,  but  in  a  more  systematic 
and  liberal  manner,  the  purpose  so  long  served  by  Dr.  Knox's  '' Elegant  Extracts." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  work  in  England,  it  may  be  stated  that 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  less  than  three  years ;  and  this 
almost  without  advertising  or  being  indebted  to  any  notice  in  the  literary  Reviews. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  given  in  the  English  edition, 
the  American  publishers,  in  confident  expectation  of  being  remunerated  by  an  extensive 
sale,  propose  occasionally  to  enrich  the  numbers  by  presenting  fine  Steel  and  Mezzotint 
engravings  of  the  heads  of  the  more  eminent  authors.  I 
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'  The  #rst  namber  of  the  Twttiiff' Seventh  Veheme  of  this  venerable  anil  widely-nopalar  periodi«:aI 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  benutiful  type,  in  all  its  department« ;  and  In  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  a«  the  most  a|rrf>e«ble  snd  eatortaintnjr  Mngazioe  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Cz.ark  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knicrrrbocrrr  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  af  e 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  'speaks  volumes*  in  praiae 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  issued 
under  Cxjlrr's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indnbtuble  ovideoce  of  editorial  care,  and  anxious 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
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as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regulsrly  increased  in  variety 
and  abuDdance.'~Ad0-r9rJe  Dmbf  TVt^wM. 

'  NoTBiNO  Is  OKire  remsrkahle  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
mepmptoite,  whose  peculiarity  is  slways  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  InleraecL  The  Knicrerbocrrr.  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magazine  much 
grsater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man.  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  miracle,  has 
perpetmlly  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  aeems  to 
have  an  exeelnor,  for  each  mmiber  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Clark  may  mderstand — but  it  is  a  aealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  Sutes  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  BdHor^e  TchU  of  the  Knxcrxr- 
BOCXSR.' — iVoi-  York  Oomritr  emd  Emqmtrer.  ^^ 
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THE      ENTHUSIAST. 


*T  z..   iTajui   nkxtH. 


Not  many  weeks  kgo  I  received  an  epistle  from  Professor  E ^; 

of  Cambridge*  which  contained  the  following  carte  hlameke  :  *  Touch- 
ing the  manuscript,  although  time  had  so  destroyed  its  texture  and 
worn  away  its  color  and  characters  as  to  assimilate  it  very  nearly 
to  the  venerable  leaves  of  the  Magnalia  in  which  you  found  it,  it 
remained  for  you  to  disturb  its  long  repose,  during  a  century  and  a 
half;  it  is  yours  by  discovery.  I  have  ascertained  that  none  of  the 
family  mentioned  m  it  survive  ;  so  that  the  objection  I  suggested  is 
removed.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Libera  tcriptum 
rdigione  ;  put  it  forth  then,  if  you  will ;  it  will  illustrate  the  times 
and  the  customs  of  its  reverend  author.  By-the-by,  you  forgot  the 
ancient  Attic  law :  *  He  that  shall  pilfer  out  of  the  Lyceum  or  Aca- 
demia  any  thing  of  the  least  value,  shall  suffer  death  1'  But  I  for^^ 
give  you,'  etc. 

Thus  my  learned  relation  explained  the  modui  acqmrendi,  and 
became  art  and  greatest  part  in  the  publication  o£  the  manuscript, 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  begins  as  follows : 

*  Thanks  to  Ood  tot  his  tender  mercies  to  the  College  f  Oft- 
times  I  pray  that,  too  earnestly  applying  otir  hearts  to  see  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  upon  the  earth,  we  forget  not  that  pleasant  and 
delectable  wisdom  which  is  truly  a  fountain  of  gardens  and  a  well 
of  living  waters.  Yesterday  was  the  commencement.  There  ap- 
peared more  than  seventy  young  men,  of  whom  we  may  say  with 
ffladness  that  '  They  have  read  and  wrote  as  touch  as  many  have 
done  in  other  places.'  Alas !  the  poor  youth  whose  sudden  illness 
interrupted  the  proceedings  !  Though  I  perceived  with  melancholy 
lieart  his  pallid  countenance  and  tottering  step,  I  was  soon  led  to 
admire  the  power  of  the  enthusiastic  soul  to  strengthen  and  com- 
pact the  widls  of  its  earthly  temple.    He  du^ccmised  of  the  spirit  i 
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whether  when  passed  away  it  mingles  unseen  with  those  that  remain 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  terrestrial  body,  and 
to  depict  that 

*  naked  cage  of  bone, 

Fran  which  the  vinf  ^d  soot  U  long  lince  flown/ 

truly  the  glory  of  the  celestial  body,  whoae  surpassing  b#auty  be 
described,  illuminated  his  own  countenance.  His  eye  aeemed  puri- 
fied to  discern,  in  what  to  us  was  vacancy,  the  objects  of  a  spiritual 
world.  I  sat  very  near  to  him,  and  because  I  clearly  perceived  that 
assiduous  application  had  wrought  to  fearful  excitement  a  melan- 
cholic temperament,  tenacious  of  emotions,  and  strongly  disposed 
to  sadness  and  fear,  1  was  therefore  more  than  the  rest  prepared, 
when  I  beheld  him  stretch  forth  his  hands  and  beckon  strangely, 
crying  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sad  and  solemn  voice, '  Come !  come  I' 
He  fell  exhausted  into  my  arms,  for  there  was  but  a  step  between 
us,  and  with  an  incoherent  muttering,  lost  all  consciousness  of  our 
presence.  Seeing  the  faintness  continue,  I  opened  his  vest  and  re- 
moved the  covering  from  his  bosom,  that  the  cool  air  might  restore 
the  suspended  circulation  ;  and  then  I  saw  depicted  thereon,  as  a 
seal,  in  faint  but  certain  lines,  the  image  of  a  spider !  What  it  did 
import  I  knew  not,  but  instantly  I  replaced  the  linen,  lest  this  reve- 
lation should  cause  the  poor  youth  pain  when  the  cloud  of  his  afflic- 
tion had  passed  over  him.  Hia  countenance  was  sweet  and  peace- 
ful, as  if  m  sleep.  Twice  or  thrice,  reviving  as  with  loving  afiection, 
we  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgings.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  smile  vdth  g^ratitude  and  recognition  upon  us.  To-morrow  I  ahaU 
seek  him.     I  bless  Gk)0  that  he  is  nigh  at  hand  !' 


'He  is  gone— that  dear  youth,  for  whom  my  soul  travailed,  to 
the  abode  of  his  uncle  in  the  pleasant  village  of  S  ■■  .  He  has 
written  to  desire  me  to  go  to  him,  ere  the  silver  cord  be  loosed.  I 
will  hope,  notwithstanding  his  presentiments,  that  he  may  yet  Yvre 
many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all.  I  will  go,  for  the  reqiraet  is  of 
GrOD.  May  I  carry  with  me  comfort  and  consolation,  for  indeed  ha 
ia  not  to  me  as  the  son  of  the  stranger.' 


'  'T  WAS  after  the  toilsome  journey  of  a  day,  through  the  solemn 
forest,  that  travel-soiled  and  weaiy  I  beheld  before  me  the  dwelling 
of  my  afflicted  scholar.  Surely  the  spirit  of  heaviness  had  written 
upon  the  door-posts  '  Desolate.'  The  house  was  lofty  and  spacious 
but  it  was  sad  and  still.  The  blinds  were  closed,  and  I  heard  no 
voice  of  gladness,  nor  any  sound  save  my  heavy  tramp  over  the 
scented  leaves  through  the  damp  aisles  of  the  grove  which  cur- 
tained the  building.  Alas  !  I  found  him  lying  upon  a  couch,  pale, 
attenuated,  spiritual.  He  welcomed  me  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and 
bade  me  sit  near  him,  that  1  might  not  lose  the  faint  whispers  of  hia 
voice ;  and  when  I  began  to  speak  words  of  encouragement^  ke 
gently  pressed  my  hand  and  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven ;  and  after 
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the  silence  which  followed  he  told  me  that  he  had  urged  my  coming 
from  the  conviction  that  he  was  aboat  to  die ;  and  that  I  mieht  re- 
move or  explain  the  anxiety  from  which  he  suffered,  but  before  he 
would  confide  to  me  its  source,  he  wished  me  to  answer  a  few  in- 
quiries. Willingly  I  consented ;  and  then,  fixing  upon  me  his  eyes, 
which  were  black  and^full  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  he  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  that  any  one  of  the  millions  of  disembodied  spi- 
rits around  and  among  us  can  at  pleasure  assume  a  mortal  shape 
and  communicate  with  the  living  world  %  I  answered  him  that  cer- 
tainly it  was  possible  to  Omnipotence  to  change  the  mode  in  which 
the  powers  of  Nature  act ;  that  it  would  doubtless  be  a  miracle, 
which  before  we  admitted  we  should  rather  explain  by  attributing 
it  to  the  diseased  action  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  or  to  a  combination  of  mental  with  corporeal  delu- 
sion. He  next  inquired  whether,  afler  the  flood  had  swept  away  the 
issues  of  intermarriage  between  the  '  Sons  of  Grou'  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Adam,  witchcraft  was  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  I  believed  its  denunciations  were  aimed  at 
idolatry  and  poisoning,  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  herself  was 
more  astonished  than  Saul  at  the  apparition  of  Samuel,  and  that 
under  Christ  nothing  of  this  kind  was  permitted ;  for  that,  be  the 
old  things  what  they  may,  assuredly  all  things  were  now  made 
new. 

'When  we  had  conversed  far  into  the  night  upon  these  and  kindred 
subjects.  I  constantly  excusing  the  errors  of  primitive  times,  and 
reminding  him  that  although  by  philosophy  we  nad  reduced  to  sys- 
tem many  wonderful  works,  yet  oflen  for  very  terror  we  see  not  that 
Gk>i>  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  he  incredulously  suggesting  doubts  and  urging  the  authority  of 
the  divines,  the  law-givers,  and  the  common  sentiment  of  modem 
nations ;  then,  perceiving  the  throbbing  of  his  pulse,  the  fulness  of 
his  veins,  and  the  increasing  lustre  of  his  eyes,  I  feared  lest  fever 
was  creepine  insidiously  upon  him,  and  counselled  him  to  sleep  and 
to  defer  the  discourse  to  a  more  seasonable  opportunity/ 


'  Ix  the  morning  he  was  tranquil  and  serene.  Toward  evening 
arose  a  terrible  storm.  The  casement  shook  with  the  mighty  winds, 
and  the  branches  of  the  thick  oaks  were  torn  down  and  scattered  in 
the  forests.  There  hung  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  young  man 
lay,  a  large  painting,  over  whicn  was  thrown  a  linen  covering. 
When  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  thunder  broke  and  rolled 
incessantly  over  our  heads,  he  beckoned  me  to  approach,  and  in  low 
and  tremulous  tones  requested  me  to  remove  the  veil  which  screened 
from  view  the  design  of  the  artist.  I  did  so,  and  there  appeared 
dimly  in  the  twilight  a  painting  of  wonderful  skill  and  power.  It 
represented  the  interior  of  a  house  of  worship.  At  a  long  table 
beneath  the  desk,  sat  seven  or  eight  men  clothed  m  black  habiliments, 
whose  countenances  were  stem  and  threatening.  A  few  feet  before 
them,  wrapped  also  in  a  dark  mantle,  stood  a  female  of  grdat  beauty 
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and  commanding  figure.  Each  of  her  hands  was  held  by  a  person 
of  mean  and  muignant  visage,  who  a(  the  same  time  seemed  to  be 
urging  a  little  ffirl  to  approadi  him,  who  had  fallen  before  him  appa- 
rently in  convulsions.  Tears  streamed  down  the  pale  cheeks  of  the 
lady,  and  her  eloquent  eyes  were  lifted,  in  sorrowful  and  reproach- 
ful appeal,  to  the  solemn  face  of  a  man,  who  clasping  to  his  bosom 
a  booK,  reclined  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  desk  and  looked 
composedly  upon  her  anguish.  Out  of  the  great  clouds  which  over- 
shadowed us  came  Iprth  lightning,  and  fitfully  revealed  to  us,  in  start- 
ling radiance,  the  mournful  beauty  of  her  countenance.  Truly,  I 
thought  I  beheld  in  it  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  an  angel's 
glory ;  but  suddenly  while  I  looked,  the  features  of  the  chief  of 
those  who  sat  there,  as  it  seemed  in  judgment,  appeared  familiar  to 
me.  I  recognized  also  other  faces.  The  room  itself  was  not  un- 
Jcnown  to  me ;  then  I  plainly  discerned  that  it  was  the  trial  of  one 
accused  of  witchcraft  and  could  not  doubt  that  one  to  be  the  weep- 
ing woman.  The  persons  clad  in  dark  robes  were  the  justices.  An 
officer  held  the  prisoner's  hands,  lest  she  should  afflict  her  accuser, 
the  little  girl  who  had  striven  in  vain  to  approach  her,  that  she  might  be 
touched  by  her,  and  thereby  escape  the  suffering  wherewith  the  agents 
of  the  King  of  Hell  tormented  her.  The  leaning  figure  I  knew  not. 
Then  I  remembered  the  singular  emblem  delineated  on  the  heart  of 
the  young  man,  and  also  a  rumor  of  his  origin,  which  I  beard  at  his 
joining  the  college ;  but  regarding  it  as  a  relic  of  the  false  days,  which, 
blessed  be  God!  have  passed  awav, I  had  long  since  forgotten  it. 
Also  I  recollected  the  earnestness  of  nis  discourse  respecting  the  phan- 
tasms, and  the  sad  conviction  of  a  mystery,  a  prophetic  sense  of  ill  pos- 
sessed my  souL  But  combating  these  aistressing  thoughts,  I  turned 
to  the  poor  youth  who  lay  with  perfect  tranquillity,  alternately  watch- 
ing the  workings  of  my  features  and  looking  mournfully  upon  the  ex- 
quisite painting.  I  refrained  from  farther  inquiry,  and  entreated 
him  to  permit  me  to  draw  the  ample  curtains  to  exclude  as  far  as 
possible  the  vivid  flashes,  which  when  he  consented  I  did,  and  seat- 
ing myself  apart  from  him,  I  trusted  that  Goo  would  regard  my  prayer 
and  visit  his  eyelids  with  slumber. 

'  About  midnight  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  I  saw 
standing  upon  the  threshold  a  man  of  melancholy  aspect  and  g^y 
locks  which  fell  unrestrained  over  a  long  Genevan  robe.  The  rays 
of  a  lamp  which  he  held  streamed  forth  into  the  room  upon  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  youth,  which  when  he  saw,  without  seeming  to  ob- 
serve my  presence  or  warning  gestures,  he  noiselessly  crossed  the 
apartment  and  standing  by  the  bed-side  looked  down  upon  him.  His 
features,  deeply  furrowed  by  time  or  grief,  were  convulsed  with  pow- 
erful emotions.  His  hands  were  clasped  so  tightly  that  they  wete 
whiter  than  the  sheets  of  the  couch,  and  at  times  he  ground  together 
his  teeth  as  though  he  would  crush  them  to  powder.  He  murmured 
with  rapid  utterance  what  I  deemed  to  be  a  prayer.  Disturbed  by 
the  sound,  slight  as  it  was,  the  poor  sufferer  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  unable  to  recall  his  wandering 
cpi||ciou8ness,  but  then  a  terrible  gleam  of  recognition  shot  from 
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bis  eye ;  a  wild  cry  burst  from  bis  lips  ;  and  recoiling  as  &r  as  the  bed 
would  permit,  he  clencbed  and  drew  about  him  its  coverings  as  if 
to  shield  himself  from  an  expected  attack.  Horror  and  detestation 
disfigured  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  Then  all  was  still ;  but 
the  chest  of  the  old  man  heaved  violently,  and  sob  after  sob  broke 
from  bis  half-broken  heart.  I  saw  there  the  spirit  of  the  strong  man 
shaken,  and  beheld  great  drops  roll  down  his  quivering  features. 
Falling  upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish : 

*  *  My  son,  forgive !  forgive !' 

*  But  the  young  man,  pointing  solemnly  to  the  portrait,  only  an- 
swered him : 

••  My  mother  1' 

'  Slowly,  almost  fearfully,  the  aged  man  turned  his  head  and  looked 
upon  the  mournful  figure. 

' '  It  is  indeed  your  mother,'  he  said.  *  So  she  stood ;  so  she  ap- 
pealed to  me,  when  I  —  believing  —  erring- ' 

'  Sobs  choked  his  utterance ;  a  strong  shudder  thrilled  bis  frame, 
and  with  a  powerful  effort  at  self-control,  he  looked  up  to  Heaven 
and  exclaimed  with  solemnity : 

'  Gk>D  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  I  You  thought  me  dead, 
my  child,  but  often,  often  from  the  deep  forests,  the  abode  of  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  I  have  come  unseen  to  watch  and  pray  for  you,  the 
offspring  of  a  love  which  neither  delusion  nor  the  grave  could  extin- 
guish. How  have  I  mourned  to  see  you  day  by  day  pining  and 
fading  away  under  the  curse  of  bitter  memory ;  to  know  that  for 
me  you  never  felt  the  love  of  a  son ;  that  from  myself  you  inherited 
that  fatal  tendency  to  belief  in  the  supernatural  which  led  me  to 
violate  the  principles  of  Nature  and  destroy  her  who  is  now  an 
angel  of  light !  And  when  I  heard  that,  sad  and  lonely,  you  lay  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  I  resolved  to  see  you,  hear  you  speak,  and  then 
leave  you  till  God  unites  us  all  again  in  Heaven.  And  now  I  will 
tell  you  all ;  how  by  the  wiles  and  subtlety  of  the  Devil,  I  fell  and 
dragged  to  the  tomb  my  innocent  wife.  I  was,  you  may  have  heard, 
foremost  in  the  councils  of  our  people.  Death  had  taken  from  us 
the. most  of  those  citizens  on  whose  strong  wisdom  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  lean.  The  province  was  exhausted  by  taxation.  The 
savages  crossed  the  interior  frontiers,  burned  and  plundered  our 
towns,  captured  and  slew  many  of  their  inhabitants,  and  pirates 
sailed  up  and  down  our  coasts  unpunished.  We  had  lost  our  char- 
ter; the  new  one  did  not  shield  us  from  political  jealousies  and 
changes.  All  was  afloat  upon  a  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty.  Theo- 
logical controversies  embittered  the  intercourse  of  the  brethren, 
while  terrible  prophecies  were  declared  to  be  in  the  course  of  fulfil- 
ment. It  was  pernaps  our  peculiar  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vagaries 
of  a  credulous  imagination.  Seeing  all  thejse  things,  we  did  believe 
that  Satan  had  begun  to  reien. 

' '  There  was  then  in  my  family  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  whose 
inexplicable  behaviour  excited  our  surprise  and  wonder.  She  would 
sometimes  leap  up,  and  falling  from  her  chair,  roll  beneath  the  t*  ble, 
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and  mth  violent  streams,  and  the  most  extraordinary  contordooB, 
utter  a  wild  gibberish.  I  asked  the  opinion  of  a  physician,  who  de- 
clared that  she  was  afflicted  by  the  malignant  power  of  some  person 
who  was  in  league  with  the  Arch-Fiend  himself,  'f  his  crime  was 
not  new  to  me  ;  I  had  read  of  it  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  was  for- 
bidden by  our  laws  and  recojgr^nised  by  the  wisest  and  holiest  men 
of  the  time.  The  fit  continued  for  many  days,  and  after  much  en- 
treaty the  j?irl  declared  that  her  tormentor  was  my  wife  ;  that  in  the 
night  she  felt  her  body  pierced  with  pins  and  her  joints  wrenched 
by  an  unseen  hand,  and  that  once  she  saw  a  venomous  spider  fasten 
itself  upon  the  wrist  of  the  accused,  which  for  a  long  time  she  did 
not  remove,  but  gazed  upon  it  with  pleasure ;  and  when  at  last  it 
crawled  away,  she  said  she  saw  where  it  had  lain  a  strange  mark 
which  was  the  seal  of  Satan  ! 

' '  My  soul  was  filled  with  horror.  I  believed  her  not  The  news 
spread  through  the  colony ;  ray  friends  came  to  me,  and  together  we 
sought  to  know  of  Goo  the  truth.  We  kept  a  solemn  fast ;  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  did  not  abate ;  others  exhibited  the  same  symp- 
toms ;  the  congregations  met,  and  a  court  was  organized.  Then  it 
Was  the  poison  began  to  work  within  me.  Long  I  struggled  with 
the  fiend,  who  ever  seemed  to  say  :  *  Thy  wife  or  thy  soul !  —  which  ? 
At  last  I  yielded  up  my  earthly  attachments  to  what  I  believed  was 
the  command  of  God.  I  no  longer  interposed  my  influence  to  pre- 
vent her  trial.  She  was  carried  before  the  judges,  tried,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  her  foresworn  accuser,  sentenced  to  an  ignominous 
death.  Alas !  how  superstition  steels  the  heart  against  compassion  I 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  loveliness  of  my  deserted  wife,  seemed  to 
me  only  the  powerful  charms  of  the  sorcerer.  I  pressed  the  Bible 
to  my  heart,  and  suffered  her  to  be  borne  away  to  prison.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  grief  and  agony,  you,  my  beloved  son,  were  bom.  How 
bitter  was  that  agony,  let  the  symbol  on  your  bosom  witness !  and 
from  those  dreary  walls  your  mother  never  went,  till  from  the  fatal 
hill  her  pure  spirit  rose  to  Heaven !' 

'  When  tbe  truly  penitent  man  thus  concluded  his  sorrowful  his- 
tory, his  son,  sternly  regarding  him  with  eyes  which  seemed  about 
to  start  from  tbeir  sockets,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice  slowly  pro- 
nounced these  words : 

• '  Thou  art  a  murderer !' 

'  Then  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  fell  backward,  and  a  death-like  pale- 
ness  overspread  his  face. 

•  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  for  many  minutes  we  strove  in  vain 
to  dispel  the  faintness.  At  last  the  expression  of  his  features  changed ; 
the  frown  relaxed,  and  a  smile  seemed  to  hover  about  his  mouth. 
His  lips  moved,  and  we  heard  him  softly  whisper : 

' '  I  hear  thee,  sweet  mother !     Ob  !  leave  me  not.     I  will  obey  I* 

'  Then  he  rose  from  the  bed,  like  one  whose  strength  is  miracu- 
lously renewed.     He  gently  took  the  old  man's  hand,  and  said : 

' '  I  too  have  a  tale  to  tell,  my  father.  I  did  believe  you  dead ; 
that  I  alone  remained  of  our  unhappy  family ;  that  kind  uncle  who 
protected  my  infancy  told  me  the  story  of  our  miafortanes,  and 
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whDe  lia  deplored  your  eiTor,  said  you  only  yielded  to  tbe  spirit  of 
the  age.  This  I  knew;  and  though  sympathy  with  my  mother's  fote 
strengthened  tfith  my  strength;  you  also  had  suffered  and  were 
dead.  I  did  not  wrong  your  memory  with  abhorrence  then ;  I  strove 
to  forget  you ;  yet  how  lonely  was  I  in  the  world  \  My  origin  was 
known  ;  1  perceived  that  I  was  pitied ;  I  did  not  like  to  mingle  with 
mankind  because  I  lacked  the  energy  which  hope  inspires.  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  inferior  to  my  fellows.  My  frame,  always  delicate, 
could  not  endure  their  vigorous  sports,  and  I  fled  to  books  for  solace. 
I  enjoyed  abstruse  inquiries,  especially  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  intellect.  One  night  when,  after  such  employment,  I  had 
retired,  and  was  reflecting,  before  resigning  myself  to  sleep,  upon 
the  subject  of  my  evening's  reading,  I  beheld  a  beautiful  female 
approaching  my  bed.  She  was  dressed  like  my  mother.  At  the 
dreadful  trial  it  is  strange  that  I  did  not  experience  terror.  No ;  all 
the  love  which  years  of  sad  reQection  had  wrought  up  even  to  de- 
votion, now  rallied  at  my  heart.  I  sprang  from  the  couch ;  but 
gently  waving  her  hand  she  retreated,  and  avoided  my  proffered  em- 
brace. Often  since  that  night  has  she  appeared  to  me,  and  once,  in 
pity  of  my  tears,  she  spoke  and  told  me  she  was  happy.  I  never 
revealed  my  secret ;  it  would  not  be  believed  ;  yet  I  look  for  those 
interviews  as  the  only  enjoyments  of  my  existence.  Gradually  the 
lineering  compassion  for  your  sorrows,  my  father,  took  flight ;  and 
ip  Its  place  I  felt  scorn  and  indignation  ;  and  when  to-night  for  the 
first  time  I  beheld  your  face  I  knew  at  once  that  the  slayer  of  my 
mother  was  before  me ! 

*  His  voice  trembled  and  his  features  quivered  with  excitement,  as 
the  surface  of  a  lovely  lake  is  ruffled  by  sudden  winds. 

'  *  You  were  alive,  and  had  come  to  vex  my  troubled  spirit.  I 
thought  vou  were  a  fiend  !  Then,  in  the  trance  which  followed,  I 
saw  again  that  angelic  being ;  oh  \  beautiful  and  radiant,  in  gar- 
ments of  dazzling  purity.  She  bent  over  me,  and  the  rustline  of 
her  robes  was  like  the  waving  of  the  silver  trees  of  Paradise.  She 
kissed  me  with  cold  lips,  ana  bade  me,  as  I  loved  her  memory,  for- 
get that  she  had  suffered,  and  tell  you  that  your  cruelty  was  for- 
given. I  had  sworn  never,  except  in  dea.th,  to  forgive  you;  but 
now  I  feel  that  the  sands  of  life  are  ebbing.  Behold  how  sweetly 
she  smiles  upon  us !  Come  I  let  us  look  together  upon  that  hal- 
lowed form.  Oh  !  my  Neither !  how  couldst  thou  destroy  a  being  so 
innocent,  so  perfect  t — thou,  her  only,  her  natural  defender !  She 
was  the  beloved  of  thy  youth ;  she  bore  within  her  bosom  the  pledge 
of  mutual  affection.  See  how  those  cruel  men  frown  upon  her ! 
They  rudely  g^sp  her  delicate  limbs ;  they  tear  her  away ;  the 
cunning  g^irl  laughs  at  her  frenzied  appeal  to  thee,  her  friend,  her 
protector,  her  husband  I     And  thou,  and  I -—forgive ' 

'  He  sank  back  fainting  into  my  arms ;  a  sudden  trembling  seized 
his  exhausted  frame ;  a  cold  dampness  gathered  upon  his  forehead ; 
his  eyes  opened — closed;  the  strings  of  that  delicate  harp  gave 
way,  and  the  soul  of  the  poor  Enthusiast  fled  for  repose  to  that 
great  Rock,  whose  shadows  reached  him  even  in  this  weary  land !' 
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Thus  die  pious  man  concludes  his  entries ;  and  though  I  often 
ransacked  the  library  and  papers  of  the  Professor,  and  again  and 
again  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Maenalia,  I  found  no  clue  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  unfortunate  nther. 


stanzas:        MONTEREY 


BT     J.     BOKXTWBZ.I.. 


' '  ▲hb  vrvrj  body  pnlavd  tha  ohisf 

Who  tuoa  »  fight  did  win :' 
'  Bat  what  good  oama  of  it  at  laat  t* 

Qaoch  little  Pbtbiuum. 
*  Wbj  that  I  oaanot  tall.'  caid  ba. 
'  Bat  t  waa  a  fkmooa  riolOfy  I' '  —  Sodtsbt. 


Nbwb  of  a  battle  fought  and  won ! 

Victoriona,  we  have  iwept  the  field! 
Our  camp-firet  light  the  flyizig  foe, 

And  we  hie  captured  weapons  wield ; 
While,  iwooping  through  the  enlphury  air^ 

The  Tulturee  corae  to  claim  their  prey. 
And  banquet  on  the  dead  who  fought 

The  murdefooi  fight  of  Monterey. 


Unfurl  the  bannen,  torn  and  wet, 

Thai  led  the  aerried  oohinins  on  | 
The  tight  perhaps  will  lend  a  gbw 

To  j^lid  cbeeka  and  features  wad ) 
Ware  them  as  tokens  thai  the  slain 

In  one  wide  graTe  are  hud  away, 
Safe  from  the  prowling  wolTes,  thai  snnfi* 

The  tainted  winds  <2  Monterey. 


Heed  not  the  widows'  blistering  teais. 

Nor  heed  the  orphans'  sorrowing  cries. 
But  let  your  clamorous  toicsb  drown 

The  moumfiil  undertone  of  sighs. 
Why  should  pale  weepers  stand  apart 

Ajid  shed  such  earnest  teais  to^y  7 
Do  they  not  hear  the  gladdening  shout 

That  hails  the  news  from  Monterey  7 


It  makes  our  languid  pokss  leap. 

It  stirs  and  thiflls  our  kindling  hearts, 
Till  we  responsive  join  the  cry 

That  such  unwonted  joy  imparts. 
Then  let  the  bells  loud  'farums  ring. 

And  lavish  flags  their  folds  display ; 
For  a  gkirious  victoiy  is  aohioTed, 

Unto  the  walk  of  Monterey ! 
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Well  may  ye  fight  for  Fatherland, 

For  Freedom,  and  for  Freedom's  canie, 
And  when  luniipin^  foes  invade, 

Strike  home !  't  le  then  no  time  to  paoie : 
And  when  Oppreonon  hares  his  arm, 

Be  prompt  to  light  the  Avenger's  way ; 
As  those  hrave  men  have  done  who  stormed 

And  sacked  the  town  of  Monterey  1 


Come,  ye  Ibriom  and  smitten  onM, 

Whose  himes  of  yesterday  are  oold. 
Come  join  the  eheerfnl  groups  who  weave 

Bright  garlands  for  the  heroes  bold ; 
For  breakmg  hearts,  and  human  love, 

And  tears,  must  be  subdued  to-day. 
And  hnriied  the  sigh  that  heaves  the  breast 

For  kindred  slain  mt  Monterey. 


The  bugle's  peal,  the  rolling  drum, 

The  scattering  shots,  the  wild  hurrah. 
The  trampling  hoofs,  the  frenzied  rush. 

The  noise  of  conflict  heard  afar ; 
The  tattered  bannen,  soofched,  but  ur ! 

The  shoots,  the  shrieks  of  wild  dismay. 
The  thundering  cannon's  distant  roar. 

Proclaim  the  fall  of  Monterey. 


Throngh  streams  that  pour  a  crimson  Bood^ 

Mid  sabre-strokes  and  volleying  flame, 
Wading  in  life-warm  pools  of  blMNi, 

The  victor  tracks  his  way  to  fame ! 
The  hour  of  triumph  comes  at  last ; 

The  smoke  of  battle  rolls  away. 
And  he,  all  gore-incarbadined. 

Looks  grimly  down  on  Monterey ! 


in  vain  perhaps  such  deeds  may  fill 

The  alembic  of  the  poet's  riiyme ; 
Tet  some  memorial  wfll  they  claim, 

To  shield  them  firom  sarcastic  HmO' 
Then  rear — 't  wiQ  be  a  proper  pile 

To  chronicle  the  glorious  day — 
A  cenotaph  of  human  skulls 

And  bleaching  bones  from  Monterey : 


And  leave  the  pynmidal  tower 

la  naked  truthfulness  to  stand, 
An  emblem,  and  a  record  too. 

Fit  archive  for  a  Christian  land. 
It  will  a  stem  memento  prove. 

Without  the  scholar's  quaint  display. 
Nor  needs  a  blazoned  taUatnre 
» 184C  To  tell  the  tale  of  Monterey ! 

▼OL.   ZXIX.  15 
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THE      TWO     BROTHERS. 

A-  TAUS :    STOW    FIB6T    TRANSLATED    FROU    THE    ORIGINAL    CHINB8E. 
ST     •.    Jnx.zxii. 


In  the  year  1430  there  lived  an  old  roan  whose  name  was  Lian 
Te.  He  lived  on  the  west  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  village  of 
Woo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  about  twenty  leagues 
from  Peking.  As  the  people  who  went  up  to  the  capital  from  the 
provinces,  or  returned  from  thence,  were  obliged  to  pass  by  this 
place,  there  were  many  vessels  at  anchor  there,  and  the  bruit  of 
norses  and  carriages  was  heard  at  all  hours.  The  village  itself 
consisted  of  a  hundred  families,  who  had  opened  a  market  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  most  of  them  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. 

Lian  Te  and  his  wife  had  both  of  them  reached  their  sixtieth 
year,  and  were  childless.  Their  little  fortune  consisted  of  ten 
acres  of  land  and  some  houses,  in  one  of  which  they  had  opened  a 
tavern.  Lian  had  spent  his  life  in  doing  good,  and  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  relieve  the  unhappy.  If  persons  who  -came  to  his 
mn  had  no  money,  he  would  never  listen  to  their  excuses,  but  let 
them  go  ;  and  if  they  gave  him  too  much,  he  only  took  his  dues  and 
returned  the  rest ;  nor  would  he  keep  a  single  copper  not  his  own. 
His  neighbors  often  said  to  him.  *  What  a  simpleton  you  are  to  re- 
turn what  has  been  given  you  by  mistake !  It  is  a  present  from 
Heaven,  and  you  ought  to  profit  by  it.' 

'  I  have  no  children,'  said  Lian, '  a  misfortune  which  has  doubt- 
less come  upon  me  because  I  did  not  practice  virtue  in  my  former 
life.  Heaven  has  therefore  punished  me  in  this,  by  depriving  me  of 
an  heir,  to  offer  when  I  am  dead  the  funeral  rites  to  my  ashes ;  or  if 
this  misfortune  is  not  decreed  by  destiny,  still,  if  I  keep  what  belongs 
to  others,  I  shall  bring  upon  myself  some  calamity  or  disease.  Be- 
side, when  I  have  already  money  enoueh,  what  benefit  will  it  be 
for  me  to  retain  what  belongs  to  others!  It  is  better  to  return  it, 
and  thus  secure  prosperity  to  myself.' 

Thus  was  he  alwavs ;  a  model  of  rectitude  and  probity,  and  all 
the  villagers  called  hiro  *  The  Good  Lian.' 

One  winter's  day  the  cold  increased  in  severity ;  a  piercing  north- 
wind  blew,  and  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast.  Lian  warmed  some  of 
his  best  wine,  and  drew  up  to  the  fire  to  drink  a  few  cups  with  his 
wife.  On  looking  out  to  see  if  the  snow  still  descended,  he  saw  at 
a  distance  a  man  carrying  a  bundle,  and  attended  by  a  lad,  both 
struggling  against  the  storm.  Looking  yet  more  carefully,  he  saw 
that  he  was  a  man  of  about  theescore.  His  legs  were  wrapped  up, 
and  over  all  he  had  a  blue  robe.  The  boy  wore  red  boots  and  an 
elegantly-embroidered  coat 
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'  The  snow  and  wind  increase,'  said  the  old  man  ;  '  my  limbs  are 
paralyzed  with  cold,  and  my  strength  fails  me.  I  cannot  proceed. 
They  sell  wine  here ;  let  us  go  and  take  some  cups  to  revive  our 
spirits,  and  then  we  can  eo  on.' 

Saying  diis,  he  entered  the  shop  and  sat  himself  down,  after  de- 
positing his  bundle  on  the  table ;  the  child  also  placed  himself  near 
nim.  Lian  hastened  to  warm  some  wine,  and  brought  them  two 
plates  of  meat  and  two  of  pulse.  The  boy  poured  out  a  cup  of 
wine,  which  he  presented  to  the  old  man,  and  then  filled  one  for 
himself  Lian,  charmed  at  the  gracefulness  and  courtesy  of  a  child 
so  young,  asked  the  old  man  if  he  was  his  son,  and  what  was  his 
age^  He  learned  that  he  was  his  son,  and  his  name  was  Shin  ;  and 
he  was  just  twelve  years  old.' 

'  I  heg  to  ask,'  added  Lian, '  what  is  your  family-name,  and  where 
you  are  going  1     How  can  you  travel  in  such  inclement  weather  V 

*  Your  servant's  name  is  Fang-Yung,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  I 
am  from  the  capital,  where  I  serve  in  the  Imperial  Guards.  I  was 
bom  at  Tsening,  a  city  in  Shantung,  and  I  am  going  there  by  the 
help  of  the  mileage  which  is  granted  to  soldiers.  I  now  t6ke  the 
liberty  of  inquiring  your  family-name.' 

*  My  name  10  Lian,  and  my  given-name  is  Rinho.  The  city  of 
Tsening  is  still  very  ikr  from  here  ;  why  then  do  you  not  take  a  car- 
riage, smce  you  are  not  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  travel  V 

*l  am  only  a  poor  soldier,  and  quite  unable  to  hire  a  carriage. 
I  must  therefore  go  afoot,  by  easy  journeys.' 

As  he  spoke,  Lian  observed  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  touched 
the  meat  before  them,  and  ate  only  of  the  pulse ;  he  therefore  ob- 
served : 

'  I  think,  Sir,  vou  must  be  keeping  a  fast.' 

'We  are  soldiers,'  replied  Fang;   *why  should  we  observe  a 

fiLBtV 

'  Why  do  you  not  then  eat  the  meat  1'  said  Lian. 

*  I  will  not  conceal  the  truth  from  you,  that  I  have  barely  money 
enough  for  my  journey,'  replied  the  old  man ;  '  and  therefore  I  con- 
tent myself  with  rice  and  pulse ;  and  even  then  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  have  enough  to  reach  my  native  village.  If  we  touch  any  thing 
else  we  spend  in  one  moment  what  would  suffice  us  for  many  days ; 
and  then  how  should  we  get  home  ]' 

Lian  was  moved  at  this  account  of  his  poverty,  and  said  :  '  In 
such  a  rigorous  season  you  require  substantial  food  to  recruit  your 
strength.  Take  some  meat  and  rice,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to 
brave  the  weather.  Eat  as  much  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  charge  you 
nothing  for  your  refreshment.' 

'  Do  not  smile  at  my  frankness ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
give  a  traveller  food  and  drink,  and  ask  him  nothing  for  them.' 

*  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  for  your  servant  is  not  like  others  of  this 
calling ;  if  perchance  a  traveller  has  no  money,  we  treat  him  as  if 
he  was  rich,  and  he  finds  here  enough  for  his  necessities  without 
paying  any  thing.     Since,  Sir,  the  provision  for  your  journey  is  so 

.  low,  look  upon  it  as  if  I  had  invited  you  here.' 
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The  old  soldier,  now  assured  of  bb  sincerity,  replied  with  feeling : 
'  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness ;  only  I  regret  to  receive 
such  benefits  without  any  claim  to  them ;  but  on  my  return  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  testify  my  remembrance  of  your  goodness*' 

'  Mankind  are  all  brethren ;  moreover,  this  food  is  worth  little  or 
nothing ;  why  do  you  speak  of  requital  V 

The  old  man,  thus  persuaded,  took  up  the  chop-sticks  and  ate  the 
viands  which  had  been  served  up,  while  Lian  filled  two  more  plates 
of  rice,  and  brought  them  on,  saying :  '  Eat  to  your  fill,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  prosecute  ypur  ioumey.' 

'  It  is  too  much,'  answered  the  old  soldier ;  '  it  is  impossible  to 
take  more  for  nothing.  Mv  son  and  I  were  dying,  but  your  good- 
ness has  saved  our  lives,  i  shall  never  be  able  to  testify  to  you  my 
thankfulness.' 

When  they  had  eaten,  Lian  told  his  wife  to  make  some  tea  and 
bring  it.  Fang,  taking  out  his  purse,  laid  down  some  pieces  of 
money  to  pay  his  bill,  but  Lian  stopped  him.  '  I  just  now  told  you 
that  it  was  I  who  invited  you.  Why  do  you  look  for  your  purse  t 
If  I  take  any  thing,  it  will  appear  as  if  1  had  made  this  offer  in 
order  to  sell  you  a  dish  of  meat  Keep  it  all,  I  beg  you,  for  the 
expenses  of  your  journey.' 

The  old  man  bowed  and  thanked  him.  He  then  took  his  bundle 
on  his  shoulders  and  took  leave  of  his  hosts  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  door  when  the  snow  fell  faster  than  ever,  and  he  retraced 
his  steps,  after  trying  in  vain  to  withstand  the  wind  and  cold. 

'  Father,'  said  the  boy,  ciying  with  cold, '  how  can  we  travel  in 
such  a  tempest  V 

'  There  is  no  other  way,'  replied  the  old  man ;  '  let  us  try  to  go  a 
little  farther  and  find  a  tavern  where  we  can  pass  the  night.' 

Lian,  moved  at  the  sight,  cried :  '  What  urgent  necessity  calls  you 
to  brave  this  cold  wind  and  snow  1  We  have  many  rooms  here, 
and  empty  beds.     Why  not  stay  here  uptil  it  is  pleasanter  weather  %' 

'  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  think  I  ought  not  to  dis- 
commode you  any  longer,'  rejoined  the  old  man. 

*  What  are  you  talkmg  about  ?  Come  in,  and  not  stay  there  ex* 
posing  yourself  to  the  storm.' 

Old  Fang  took  the  arm  of  his  son,  and  accepted  the  invitatiim  of 
Lian,  who  on  his  part  went  to  make  ready  a  chamber ;  and  lest  the 
bed  should  not  be  warm  enough^  laid  on  two  or  three  more  cover- 
lets. It  was  still  light ;  and  Fang,  after  taking  a  nap,  came  out  of 
his  room  with  Shin.  Lian  had  already  shut  up  his  shop,  and  was 
warming  himself  at  the  fire  with  his  wife.  On  perceivmg  the  old 
man,  he  begged  him  to  draw  near  and  enjoy  the  fire  with  them. 

'  With  much  pleasure,'  said  Fang ;  '  but  the  presence  of  your 
lady  embarrasses  me  in  accepting  your  civility,  lest  I  overstep  de- 
corum.' 

'  We  are  all  three  of  the  same  age,  and  it  is  not  for  such  as  we 
are  to  stand  upon  ceremony.' 

Fang  accordingly  drew  up  with  his  son  to  the  fire,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  Lian,  whom  he  called  by  his  namOt  Kinho^ 
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asking  him  why  they  lived  there  alone,  and  where  his  sons  had  their 
houses.  On  Lian  informing  him  that  they  had  never  had  a  child, 
much  less  a  son,  Fang  inquired  why  they  did  not  adopt  a  son,  to  he 
the  consolation  and  support  of  their  old  age. 

'  It  was  at  first  my  intention/  said  Lian  ;  *  but  when  I  saw  how  un- 
gratefully adopted  sons  behaved  toward  their  parents ;  how  that, 
far  from  helping  them,  they  caused  them  grief  and  trouble ;  I  thought 
it  better  to  take  none  at  all  than  run  the  risk  of  a  bad  selection.  But 
if  I  could  find  one  like  yooi^r  I  should  consider  myself  among  the 
happiest  of  men.' 

Ine  two  old  men  spoke  on  this  wise  some  time ;  and  when  night 
came,  the  old  soldier,  taking  a  light,  wished,  his  hosts  good  night, 
and  retired  with  his  son  to  his  chamber.  '  How  fortunate  we  are,' 
said  he,  '  in  having  met  this  good  man ;  we  should  otherwise  have 
perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  But  in  the  morning,  whether  the 
sky  be  fair  or  foul,  we  must  leave  betimes,  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
cause  him  any  more  trouble.' 

'  Let  us  go  to  bed  now,*  said  Shin,  *  for  I  am  very  tired.' 

But  the  old  soldier,  exposed  as  he  had  been  to  the  "wind  and  cold, 
awoke  in  the  night  with  a  burning  feyer,  and  asked  for  some  water 
to  quench  his  thirst.  But  his  son,  not  knowing  where  to  go  in  the 
dark  in  a  strange  house,  waited  till  dawn,  when  he  got  up  and  softly 
opened  the  door  leading  into  the  room  where  Lian  slept ;  seeing, 
however,  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  up,  he  quietly  shut  it  and 
went  back  to  wait  till  they  arose.  Soon,  however,  hearing  some  one 
speakinff,  he  went  out  hastily. 

*  My  little  master,'  saiid  Lian,  ,as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  *  what  are 
you  up  so  early  for  1' 

'  I  went  to  find  you.  Sir,  for  my  father  is  feverish  and  breathes 
with  difficulty,  and  he  wishefd  me  to  bring  him  some  water.' 

'  Alas  !  the  wind  and  cold  of  yesterday  were  too  much  for  him  ! 
But  what  good  will  this  icy  water  do  him  %  Wait  a  few  moments, 
till  I  can  warm  it  for  him.'  Lian  told  his  wife  to  fill  a  kettle,  and 
when  the  water  was  warm,  took  it  into  the  chamber  to  Fang,  who 
drank  two  cups.  Seeing  Lian,  he  could  not  restrain  his  repeated 
thanks  for  his  unwearied  kindness. 

'  You  are  still  talking  of  requitals,'  said  Lian,  coming  to  him  with 
a  kind  manner ;  '  keep  yourself  easy  and  well  covered  up,  lest  you 
take  cold.  If  you  can  perspire  you  will  yet  do  well.'  The  boy 
got  off  the  bed,  and  Lian  covered  him  closely ;  but  seeing  how  thin 
the  coverlet  was,  he  sent  his  wife,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  to 
bring  a  soft  and  thick  one,  which  she  thought  would  guard  him 
well  against  the  cold.  Shin  went  and  took  it,  and  Lian  wrapped  up 
the  sick  man  in  it ;  after  which  he  retired  to  make  his  toilette* 
When  he  came  back,  he  asked  Shin  if  his  father  had  been  perspir- 
ing, but  the  boy  said  he  could  perceive  no  signs  of  a  sweat,  though 
be  had  watched  carefully. 

'  K  that  is  the  case,'  said  Lian,  *  the  cold  has  penetrated  his  body. 
I  will  go  and  call  a  doctor  to  assist  in  exciting  the  perspiration, 
which  win  save  him,  for  that  is  the  only  means  of  counteracting 
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the  bad  effects  of  the  cold.  Do  n't  grieve  yourself  because  you 
have  no  money  to  buy  medicines,  for  i  will  charge  you  nothing.' 

At  these  words  Shin,  bowing  to  the  earth,  said, '  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  times ;  you  have  saved  my  father's  life.  If  I  cannot  ade- 
quately requite  you  in  this  life«  for  all  your  kindness,  I  shall  serve 
you  in  the  next  to  repay  this  sacred  obligation.' 

Lian,  hastily  raising  him  up,  replied:  'Why  so  many  thanks  1 
Look  upon  me  as  your  father  and  I  will  see  to  your  needs.  Can  I 
be  insensible  to  your  misfortunes  1  Go  back  to  your  father  and 
keep  near  him,  to  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing,  and  I  will  soon 
come  back  with  a  doctor.' 

The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  sky  was  clear,  but  the  street 
had  become  almost  impassable,  from  the  mire  made  by  the  horses 
and  wheels.  Lian  put  on  his  shoes  and  went  to  the  door,  but  seeing 
the  bad  state  of  the  road,  came  back,  which  somewhat  alarmed  the 
boy,  but  he  soon  reappeared  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  mounted 
on  a  mule,  and  proceeded  to  seek  the  doctor.  He  soon  came  back 
with  him,  and  a  servant  followed  on  foot,  bringing  a  box  containing 
various  remedies.  On  reaching  the  door  the  doctor  dismounted, 
and  Lian  invited  him  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  both  entered 
the  sick  chamber.  The  old  soldier  at  that  moment  had  lost  his  con- 
sciousness, and  could  not  distinguish  what  was  around  him.  The 
doctor  felt  his  pulse,  and  remarked  '  There  is  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders, the  double  effect  of  the  wind  and  cold.  One  treatise  on  fevers 
contains  the  remark  :  '  A  complicated  fever  is  an  incurable  com- 
plaint ;  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  principles  can  scarcely  sustain 
themselves  to  the  seventh  day.'  Another  physician  would  probably 
tell  you  he  could  overcome  this  malady,  but  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
this  kind  of  fever  is  altogether  incurable.' 

Hearing  this,  the  child  was  chilled  with  terror,  and  began  to  cry, 
and  begged  the  doctor  to  take  pity  on  his  father  and  save  his  life,  by 
employing  all  his  skill  to  assist  one  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  coun- 
try. '  My  young  master,'  said  the  kind  man,  lifting  him  up,  '  it  does 
not  depend  on  me  to  restore  health  to  your  father.  Tne  disease 
has  made  such  progress  that  medicines  are  of  no  avail.' 

'  Sir,'  added  Lian, '  the  proverb  says,  *  It  is  not  the  physic  which 
kills  the  patient.'  I  beg  you  not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  ancient 
regimen.  Have  more  confidence  in  your  own  resources,  and  follow 
your  own  ideas.  Perhaps  fate  has  not  yet  marked  the  limit  of  his 
life,  but  if  he  succumbs  to  this  attack,  we  shall  not  accuse  you  of  the 
misfortune.' 

Thus  pressed,  he  took  a  small  parcel  out  of  the  box  and  gave  it 
to  Lian  for  the  sick  man  to  take  in  a  tea,  afler  he  had  drank  an  in- 
fusion of  ginger ;  telling  him  to  send  for  him  if  there  appeared  any 
signs  of  a  perspiration,  and  he  would  bring  some  medicine  to  complete 
the  cure ;  but  otherwise,  all  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  then  tooK  his 
leave,  and  refused  to  accept  the  least  recompense.  During  six  days, 
Lian  and  his  wife  took  so  much  care  of  the  sic)c  man  that  they  al- 
most neglected  their  business  to  attend  to  him.     The  boy  stayed 
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near  his  father^  and  watched  him  with  such  solicitude  that  he  forgot 
to  take  his  food ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  he  was  left  fatherless, 

'  HxATSir  f  rants  iu  m  fragment  of  doration ; 
We tpenoit ia  a seore of  ways : 
AH  at  oBco  Death  eomei,  and  onr  plana  are  frnatnaed/ 

Shin  was  inconsolable,  rolling  himself  on  the  ground  and  uttering 
heart-rending  cries.  Lian  and  his  wife,  affected  oy  his  sorrows,  took 
him  into  their  arms  to  console  him.  '  Poor  child !  be  not  so  afflicted. 
Take  a  little  sleep.  Your  cries  will  not  recall  life  to  him  you  have 
lost.' 

But  he,  kneeling  before  Lian  and  sobbing,  said  :  '  Last  year.  Sir, 
I  lost  my  mother.  Would  to  Heaven  I  was  also  going  to  the  tomb 
with  her !  My  father  and  I  were  returning  to  our  native  village, 
hoping  to  procure  there  a  little  money  to  perform  her  obsequies. 
All  at  once  we  experienced  this  deluge  of  snow,  and  the  wind,  the 
cold,  and  bad  roaas  exposed  us  to  a  thousand  dangers.  Your  kind- 
ness preserved  us  from  the  pains  of  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  so  that  Heaven  seemed  favorable  to  us ;  but  alas  !  evil 
has  come  upon  my  father,  and  your  humanity  has  grown  with  our 
troubles,  conferring  on  us  such  untirine  favors  as  are  rarely  ex- 
perienced from  the  nearest  kindred.  Would  that  my  father  were 
alive  to  recompense  you  for  these  benefits  !  But  now  I  find  myself 
without  parents ;  my  resources  are  gone,  and  I  have  nothing  to  buy 
a  coffin  or  funeral  vestments.  I  beg  you.  Sir,  to  add  to  your  kind- 
nesses the  gifl  of  a  few  feet  of  earth  where  1  can  deposit  the  ashes 
of  my  father,  after  which  I  only  desire  to  serve  you  the  rest  of  my 
days,  in  order  to  recompense  you  for  the  favors  I  have  received. 
Pray  grant  me  the  boon  I  ask  !' 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  Lian,  lifting  him  from  the  ground, '  I  will 
take  upon  me  the  care  of  all  that  belongs  to  your  father's  interment. 
I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  lighten  your  troubles,  for  it  is  my  con- 
stant desire  to  do  good.'  Having  bought  a  coffin  and  winding- 
sheet,  Lian  called  two  g^ve-diggers,  and  arraying  the  body,  deposited 
it  on  the  bier.  Then  he  laid  out  a  repast,  offered  the  proper  sacri- 
fice and  burned  the  paper  images.  lie  carried  the  corpse  behind 
his  house  to  an  uncultivated  place,  where  he  buried  it  with  pious 
care/  according  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies ;  and  raised  over  the 
grave  a  stone  with  this  inscription  :  '  Here  lies  the  body  of  Fang^ 
Yung,  one rf  the  Imperial  Guard'  When  every  thing  had  been  at- 
tended to,  ohin,  prostrating  himself  before  Lian  and  his  wife,  expres- 
sed to  them  his  gratitude. 

Two  days  after,  Lian  said  to  him,  •  Periiaps  you  wish  to  return 
home  to  inform  your  friends  of  your  loss,  and  transport  thither  your 
father's  body.  But,  young  as  you  are,  1  fear  you  will  not  know  the 
road.  Stay  here  awhile,  till  some  of  my  friends  come  along,  to 
whom  I  can  commit  you,  and  who  will  take  you  to  your  native 
place,  at  which  time  you  can  see  what  you  can  do  in  this  matter. 
Let  me  know  what  you  wish.' 

'  Sir,'  cried  the  poor  child,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  '  I  have 
received  benefits  ^om  you  like  the  heavens  for  height  and  the  earth 
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for  thickDOss,  for  which  I  have  not  jet  had  any  opportunity  of  requit- 
ing you.  How  can  I  think  of  Romg  home  1  You  have  no  son,  and 
although  I  have  poor  abilities,  if  you  will  agree  to  my  request  to  let 
me  become  yovir  servant,  then  I  shall  be  ever  ^  near  you,  and  can 
render  to  you  the  duties  of  filial  affection.  Perhaps  then,  in  a  cen- 
tury, some  one  will  come  to  offer  funeral  sacrifices  before  your  tomb. 
I  will  go  to  the  capital  to  get  the  bones  of  my  mother  to  place  them 
beside  those  of  my  &ther,  in  the  grave  you  bave  given  me  by  the 
roadside.  I  wish  to  stay  here  and  guard  these  dear  remains  as  long 
as  I  live.' 

'  If  I  could  find  a  son  in  you,'  replied  Lian,  *  I  should  thank  Heaven 
for  the  unexpected  favor.  How  can  I  permit  you  to  fulfil  here  the 
functions  of  a  servant  1  No ;  from  this  day  we  will  only  employ  the 
terms  father  and  son.' 

'I  joyfully  obey  your  commands,'  answered  the  young  man; 
'  firom  this  day  you  shall  be  my  fietther,  and  you,  Madam,  shall  be 
my  mother.'  Then,  placing  two  chairs  side  by  side,  upon  which  he 
begged  them  to  sit,  he  kneeled  and  saluted  them  four  times  as  their 
adopted  son.  He  also  changed  bis  &mily-name  to  Lian  ;  but  the 
old  man  would  not  permit  him  to  renounce  his  own  family-name 
entirely,  but  called  him  Lian-Fang.*  From  that  time  he  showed 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  his  adopted  parents  day  and  night, 
displaying  the  zeal  of  the  tenderest  affection. 

But  time  wings  its  way  as  an  arrow  cleaves  the  air.  Lian-Fang 
had  already  been  two  years  in  his  father's  house.  It  was  a  hot  day 
in  autumn,  and  the  wind  and  rain  had  produced  great  ravages.  The 
waters  of  the  Grrand  Canal  suddenly  swelled,  raised  themselves  on 
high,  and  ingulfed  an  incalculable  number  of  vessels.  Lian-Fang 
was  busy  in  the  shop  about  noon,  when  he  heard  a  confused  noise 
of  groans  and  cries.  '  It  must  be  a  fire,'  said  he,  and  he  ran  out 
toward  the  place  whence  they  proceeded.  He  saw  a  great  crowd 
on  the  banks,  and  getting  through  the  press,  perceived  a  trading 
vessel  in  the  current,  half  shattered  by  the  winas,  and  just  ready  to 
sink.  Some  of  the  passengers  had  already  perished,  while  others 
embraced  the  mast  or  seized  the  helm  for  safety,  and  loudly  im- 
plored help.  Every  body  ran  to  look  on,  and  all  said  how  well  it 
would  be  to  relieve  them  ;  but  as  each  looked  most  to  his  own  safety, 
no  one  was  found  who  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  and  brave  the  fury  <^ 
the  waves  to  save  them.  With  open  eyes  they  saw  them  fall,  one 
afler  another,  into  the  waters,  and  contented  themselves  with  drop- 
ping a  few  unavailing  expressions  of  regret.  But  suddenly  a  gust 
of  wind  struck  the  bark  and  drove  it  toward  the  bank,  to  their  great 
joy.  Instantly  a  score  of  poles  were  hooked  on  the  wreck  to  draw 
it  on  the  beach.  Twelve  persons  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  one 
of  whom  was  a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old,  who  had  received 
some  injury  from  the  hooks,  and  lay  upon  the  ground  without  moving, 
so  that  some  thought  him  to  be  desA.    He  retained  a  bamboo  box  in 


*  It  may  be  ramarked  her«,  that  tke  vsafa  aaioaf  the  ChinaM  ii  to  placa  aba  hmSij'iamt  bafera 
tha  f  ivan-nama,  as  Liam-Kimho,  Jutt  the  eontrary  to  what  obtains  amoof  ounalTet.  Thera  are 
usaallj  two  or  thtaa  nanw  takaa  auriag  the  eootse  af  aiaan's  life. 
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his  bands  which  no  one  tried  to  take  from  him.  Lian-Fang  came 
close  to  him,  deeply  affected  by  the  distressing  sight,  and  recalling 
the  events  which  had  happened  to  himself  the  preceding  winter. 
*  This  young  man's  case  is  lilce  mine,'  s^id  he  ;  '  if  I  had  not  met  the 
good  Lian,  what  would  hare  become  of  the  dear  remains  of  my 
father  ?  This  young  man  has  no  one  to  care  for  him,  and  I  will  go 
and  tell  my  parenti^.  How  happy  shall  I  be  to  have  contributed  to 
save  his  life  !'  He  i-an  home  and  told  them  all  that  had  happened, 
and  added,  that  he  wished  to  bring  in  th&  wounded  man  and  take 
care  of  him  till  he  was  restored.' 

'  I  applaud  your  sentiments,'  replied  Lian ;  *  they  are  beyond  all 
praise ;  such  sympathy  we  ought  ever  to  extend  toward  our  fel- 
lows/   *  Why  have  you  not  brought  him  with  you  ]*  said  his  mother. 

'  Because  I  had  not  yet  informed  you  of  it ;  how  could  I  take 
su«h  a  liberty  V  rejoined  the  boy. 

'  Come  along,'  said  Lian ;  and  they  went  together  to  find  him. 
A  crowd  stood  around  the  youpg  man  on  the  bank,  but  no  one 
thought  of  helping  him.  Lian,  pushing  aside  the  peopl/9,  came  up 
to  him,  and  said :  '  Try  to  get  up,  my  young  master;  my  sou  and  I 
will  lead  you  to  our  house;  where  you  can  take  some  repose.' 
Opening  his  eyes,  he  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  taking  their  hands, 
tned  to  raise  himself  up ;  but  what  could  an  old  man  and  a  tender 
child  do  1  A  porter  passed,  who  seeing  Lian,  offered  to  help  him. 
He  stooped  down  ana  took  him  without  difficulty,  and  they  carried 
him  between  them.  Although  he  could  not  speak  he  had  his 
senses,  and  held  the  bamboo-box  by  his  teeth,  which  Lian-Fang 
perceiving,  begged  to  carry  for  him,  and  walked  on  ahead  with  it  on 
his  shoulders.  The  crowd  opened  the  wa^  and  followed  after  them 
as  they  proceeded  home.  Those  who  knew  Lian  admired  his 
humanity,  remarking :  '  This  poor  youth  had  been  here  some  time 
and  no  one  pitied  or  invited  him  to  his  house.  But  as  soon  as  Lian 
was  informed  of  the  sad  event  he  came  in  all  haste  and  busies  him- 
self to  get  him  home.  Truly  there  are  few  such  men.  What  a 
misfortune  that  he  has  no  son !  But  Heaven  is  just  and  its  decrees 
impenetrable.'  'Although  he  has  no  son,'  said  others,  '  he  has 
adopted  the  young  Lian-Fang,  who  manifests  toward  him  such  de- 
ference and  attachment  as  few  children  do ;  this  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  recompense  from  Heaven.' 

Those  who  did  not  know  Lian,  seeing  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
supporting  a  wounded  person,  and  a  lad  walking  before  them,  sup- 
posed they  were  his  parents.  But  the  villagers  soon  informed  them 
of  their  error,  and  every  one  lauded  the  humanity  of  the  good  old 
man.  There  were  some  persons  in  the  crowd,  however,  who  began 
to  calculate  how  much  the  bamboo- box  contained  ;  but  such  people 
poftess  nothing  but  the  human  figure,  without  a  human  heart  or 
affections.  Lian,  assisted  by  the  porter,  brought  the  young  man 
home  and  seated  him  in  the  hall,  while  Lian-Fang  placed  the  bam- 
boo casket  by  his  side.  Madame  Lian  soon  brought  a  change  of 
dress  to  put  on  instead  of  his  soaked  garments.  She  soon  after 
returned  and  conducted  him  into  the  shop,  where  she  gave  him  a 
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cup  of  the  best  vrine*  Lian  wrapped  him  up  carefully  in  a  cover- 
let, and  when  night  came  put  hira  m  bed  with  his  son. 

The  next  morning  Lian  came  in  early  to  learn  how  he  was,  and 
found  him  quite  strengthened.  Sitting  up  in  his  bed  he  attempted 
to  get  down  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  but  the  old  man  stopping 
him  told  him  to  remain  tranquil  and  be  careful  till  he  recovered. 
The  young  man  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow  and  saluting  Lian, 
said  :  '  I  was  within  two  fingers  of  death,  but  you  have  saved  my 
life  and  have  been  to  me  as  a  second  father.  Yes,  it  is  Heaven  who 
sent  you  to  be  my  liberator,  but  unluckily  I  have  lost  my  all,  and 
have  nothing  to  repay  you  with  for  all  your  kindness.' 

'  You  are  wrong,'  rejoined  Lian ;  '  humanity  is  innate  in  all  men. 
It  is  better  to  save  one  life  than  build  a  pagoda  of  seven  stories  to 
the  honor  of  Budha.  To  speak  of  recompense  will  be  to  suppose 
me  to  possess  interested  views,  but  such  ideas  have  no  place  m  my 
heart.' 

Lian-Re,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  much  affected  at  this,  and 
after  keeping  his  bed  a  few  days,  sought  out  the  old  couple,  and  kneel- 
ing before  them  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  him.  This  youn? 
man  was  of  an  affectionate  and  amiable  disposition,  and  exhibited 
those  polished  manners  and  courtesy  which  indicate  a  sweet  temper 
and  a  finished  education.  Lian  and  his  wife  felt  the  tenderest  re- 
gard for  him,  constantly  bestowing  upon  him  a  thousand  attentions, 
and  providing  for  him  the  best  wine  and  most  delicate  viands  they 
coula  procure.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  kind  offices 
they  did  him,  and  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  seeing  all 
the  trouble  they  both  took  to  reestablish  his  health.  He  wished  to 
be  able  to  recompense  them  soon  and  take  his  leave  of  them,  but  his 
wounds  were  still  so  much  inflamed  that  he  could  not  travel ;  more- 
over, he  had  neither  money  nor  provisions,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  remain  with  them.  Ke  and  Lian-Fang  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  and  resembled  each  other  too  in  appearance,  while  their 
dispositions  were  still  more  alike.  They  related  all  the  misfortunes 
they  had  severally  experienced,  and  their  similarity  in  this  also  endear- 
ed them  more  and  more.  They  soon  became  so  intimate  that  they 
saluted  each  other  as  brothers,  and  from  that  moment  loved  each 
other  as  much  as  if  they  had  really  been  so.  One  day  Ke  said, 
*  Young  as  you  are,  and  gifled  with  so  many  charms,  why  do  you  not 
study  the  classical  authors  and  historians  1' 

*  I  have  long  wished  to  do  so,'  replied  Lian-Fang ;  '  but  where 
shall  1  find  any  body  to  give  me  lessons  V 

*  I  will  not  conceal  the  truth  from  you,'  rejoined  Ke ;  *  since  my 
childhood,  I  have  cultivated  literature,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
best  ancient  and  modem  authors ;  I  had  hoped  to  get  a  name,  and 
to  raise  myself  by  my  learning  to  the  highest  employments ;  but 
since  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  losQ  my  parents,  academical  suc- 
cess and  honors  have  lost  all  their  attractions  for  me.  If  you  wish, 
my  brother,  to  study,  you  have  only  to  purchase  some  books,  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  directing  your  studies.' 

Lian-Fang  accepted  the  ofier  with  many  thanks ;  and  Lian,  see- 
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ing  that  the  other  was  an  educated  young  man,  and  willine  to  act 
as  master  to  his  son,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  joy,  and 
immediately  purchased  a  great  number  of  books.  Ke  did  not  ne- 
glect his  pupil,  who  on  his  part,  gifted  with  an  unusual  sagacity, 
soon  comprehended  all  the  works  which  were  put  in  his  hands. 
During  the  day  he  remained  in  the  shop  to  study,  and  sometimes 
kept  at  his  books  the  whole  night.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  she 
knew  the  Four  Books  and  the  Pive  Classics,  and  could  compose 
with  facility  on  all  literary  Subjects. 

Re  had  now  been  six  months  in  the  house  of  Lian,  and  they  had 
the  same  affectionate  regard  for  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  uni- 
ted by  ties  of  blood.  They  could  not  live  separated.  But  Ke  could 
hardly  restrain  his  regret  that  he  had  lived  so  long  a  time  at  his 
table  without  being  able  to  recompense  him  for  his  care.  As  soon 
as  his  wounds  were  healed,  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his 
native  village.  '  You  have  preserved  the  dying  breath  of  my  life,' 
said  he  to  Lian,  '  and  during  these  six  months  I  have  been  with  you 
have  not  ceased  to  load  me  with  benefits.  Now  I  must  take  leave 
of  you  for  some  time,  and  return  home  to  inter  the  remains  of  my 
parei^ts.  When  that  is  done,  I  will  come  back  and  wait  on  you,  to 
show  my  sense  of  the  obligation.' 

'  This  conduct  does  credit  to  your  heart,  and  far  from  detaining 
you,  I  applaud  your  filial  resolution.  May  I  ask  when  you  think  of 
goin^l* 

'  Since  I  have  informed  you,  and  obtained  your/  acquiescence,' 
answered  Re,  '  I  will  start  to-morrow  morning. 

'  Very  well ;  let  me  go  then  and  find  a  good  boat  for  you,'  said 
Lian  ;  but  the  other  preferred  going  by  land.  '  You  know,'  he  re- 
marked, '  that  a  little  more  and!  should  have  perished  in  the  waters. 
Beside,  I  have  no  money  for  such  a  voyage,  and  prefer  returning  by 
land.' 

'  You  will  spend  as  much  again  for  a  carriage  as  a ,  boat,'  re- 
sponded Lian, '  and  perhaps  will  not  be  less  exposed  than  on  the 
water.  You  are  still  weak,  and  have  not  strength  enough  to  take 
a  long  journey  on  foot.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  Ke,  *  you  know  the  proverb,  'When  one  has  money 
be  can  serve  himself  of  it ;  when  he  has  none,  he  must  reckon  on 
himself.'  Stripped  of  every  thing,  as  I  have  been,  what  have  I  to 
dread  on  the  road  V 

Lian  told  his  wife  to  make  ready  some  wine  and  lay  out  dishes 
of  meat,  to  present  their  friend  with  a  parting  repast ;  adding,  that 
be  wished  to  talk  with  him  about  his  affairs.  After  the  two  ftiends 
had  drank  together  till  almost  midnight,  Lian  said,  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  tears,  '  We  have  met  in  this  life  as  two  leaves  are  drifted 
against  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  time 
we  have  been  together  we  have  contracted  a  mutual  attachment 
more  intimate  than  that  which  the  bonds  of  birth  and  kindred 
form.  My  heart  is  wrung  with  sadness  when  I  think  we  are  now 
*to  separate,  though  the  obsequies  of  a  father  and  a  mother  are  to  a 
son  the  noblest  and  most  important  acts  of  his  life.    You  ought  to 
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leave,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  from  performing  this 
sacred  duty ;  but  when  once  gone,  who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  see 
you  again  V  He  sighed  deeply,  and  his  wife  and  Lian-Fang  also 
shed  tears  of  pity. 

'  Alas  !'  cried  Re, '  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  leave  you ; 
but  after  the  days  of  mourning  are  over  I  will  return,  by  night  even, 
16  pay  you  my  respects.  I  beg  you  then,  do  not  abandon  your- 
selves to  tears  and  grief.' 

'I  and  my  wife,'  replied  Lian, '  will  soon  reach  our  seventieth 
year ;  our  irail  existence  is  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  exposed  to  a 
gust  of  wind ;  each  morning  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  preserve  it  till 
the  evening.  When  your  mourning  is  ended,  and  you  return  here, 
who  knows  whether  we  shall  then  be  alive  ]  If  you  do  not  mean 
to  quit  us  for  ever,  I  beg  of  you  as  soon  as  you  have  completed 
the  rites,  and  deposited  the  inanimate  remains  of  your  parents 
in  the  tomb,  to  return  speedily  to  see  us.  I  would  ask  this  favor 
of  the  friend  of  a  day ;  but  you  have  exhibited  to  me  the  tenderness 
of  a  son,  and  have  sworn  an  eternal  attachment  for  me.' 

'  Ke  promised  soon  to  return,  and  the  family  passed  the  night  in 
mutual  protestations  of  affection.  Early  in  the  morning  Madame 
Lian  prepared  rice  and  wine  for  Ke  to  take ;  Lian  placed  a  parcel 
on  the  table,  and  then  sent  Lian-Fang  behind  the  house  to  bring  the 
mule  from  the  stable.  '  My  young  friend,'  said  Lian,  '  I  have  had 
this  beast  a  long  time,  but  I  rarely  go  out  with  him,  and  never  make 
long  journeys ;  but  I  can  recommend  him  to  you  as  an  excellent 
saddle-animal.  You  will  thus  save  yourself  all  outlay  for  a  carriage 
and  porters.  In  this  parcel  you  will  find  a  coverlet  and  some  quilt- 
ed garments  to  protect  you  on  the  road  from  the  wind  and  cold. 
With  these  ten  taels  of  silver,'  added  he,  taking  a  roll  out  of  his 
sleeve,  '  you  can  defray  the  expenses  of  your  journey ;  but  after 
completing  the  affairs  which  eneage  your  attention,  be  faithful  to 
the  word  you  have  given  me,  and  speedily  return  to  us.' 

Ke,  seeing  the  gifts  which  Lian  loaded  him  with,  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  before  him ;  *  For  all  the  kind  acts  you  have  done 
for  me.  Sir,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  requite  you  in  this  life, 
but  in  the  next  life  I  shall  wish  to  serve  you,  in  order  to  requite,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  the  generous  care  and  many  services  you  have 
rendered  me.' 

Lian  remarked  that  he  had  only  partly  fulfilled  those  duties 
which  humanity  imposed  on  all  men,  and  gave  Ke  his  baggage,  who 
mounting  the  mule,  and  taking  his  bamboo  casket,  betook  himself 
to  his  journey.  Lian  and  his  wife  took  leave  of  him  at  the  door, 
but  Lian-Fang  accompanied  him  a  league  on  his  way,  when  the 
two  friends  separated : 

Thkt  met  m  two  leaVM  floating  oa  the  wtten  : 

They  fbrmiid  n.  friendship  itroafer  thas  bkNMl. 

But  the  morniaf  came,  thej  miut  separate ; 

They  groan,  they  ihod  tears  in  abandance. 

Scarcely  have  we  ceased  to  hear  the  couner  which  carries  o«r  IHead, 

When  the  soul  is  ag itatiod  with  a  thousand  iaqniet  th(mghts  : 

In  the  chamber  of  rest,  in  the  hall  of  stttdy,  we  see  him  and  entertain  osnelf  with  him.' 

Ke  went  on  day  and  night,  and  ere  long  reached  his  native  place 
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in  Shantung.  Could  he  convince  himself  that  the  rains  which  had 
caused  the  Yellow  River  to  overflow  its  banks  had  engulfed  the 
village  of  Changtsen  in  their  waters  1  Men  and  animals,  cottages 
and  houses,  all  had  disappeared.  Finding  no  shelter,  be  went  to  a 
tavern  in  a  neighboring  village,  hoping  there  to  obtain  a  convenient 
place  to  bury  his  parents.  He  went  every  where  and  inquired  of 
every  body  concerning  his  family,  but  could  find  no  traces  of  any  of 
them  ;  all  had  perished  with  the  other  villages.  After  staying  three 
months  in  this  desolate  country,  his  ten  taels  began  to  grow  short, 
and  he  thoueht,  '  If  I  spend  all  my  money,  what  shall  I  come  to  in 
this  deserted  place  1  It  will  be  better  to  return  to  Woo,  and  I  will 
there  ask  some  feet  of  earth  of  the  ^ood  Lian,  where  I  can  bury  the 
remains  of  my  parents,  and  if  he  will  accept  my  services  I  will  stay 
there  with  him.'  He  accordingly  settled  his  bill  and  started  eS^ 
travelling  constantly^until  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Lian,  where  he 
saw  Lian-Fang  reading  in  the  shop  as  he  came  up. 

*  My  brother,'  cried  Ke,  '  hoy^  are  my  parents  since  my  depar- 
ture r  Lian-Fang  recognized  him,  and  left  his  book  to  receive  his 
brother,  leading  his  mule  to  the  door,  and  helping  him  to  dismount. 
'  My  father  and  mother  are  here,^  said  he,  '  and  since  you  left  have 
thought  of  you  constantly ;  you  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time.'  They  then  entered  the  hall,  where  they  found  the  old  cou- 
ple, who  saluted  him  with  much  aflfection ;  and  the  old  man  ren- 
dered thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  happiness  he  had  in  seeing  him. 
Re  returned  their  salutation  by  a  prostration,  after  which  he  related 
to  them  all  that  he  had  learned  and  experienced  since  he  left  tbem. 
'  My  native  place  is  now  entirely  desolate  ;  a  single  individual  could 
hardly  find  an  asylum  there.  I  have  brought  the  ashes  of  my 
parents  with  me,  and  T  beg  you  to  afford  me  a  few  feet  of  earth  to 
inter  them  with  the  prescribed  rites.  My  only  wish  then  is  to  salute 
you  as  my  father,  and  to  remain  here  with  you  that  I  may  render 
you  the  duties  of  a  son,  and  wait  on  you  to  the  end  of  your  days. 
Yet  I  am  unaware  of  your  feelings  on  this  matter.' 

'  The  land  you  need,'  said  Lian,  '  will  not  be  wanting ;  you  may 
choose  any  place  you  wish.  But  as  to  holding  toward  you  the  place 
of  a  father,  I  am  quite  unworthy.' 

'  If  you  excuse  yourself  in  this  manner,'  replied  Re,  '  you  evi- 
dently refuse  to  take  me  for  your  son ;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  reject  my 
desire.' 

Lian  and  his  wife,  at  last  acceding  to  his  proposition,  seated 
themselves,  and  placing  himself  between  them,  he  made  the  usual 
reverences,  and  saluted  them  as  his  father  and  mother.  He  then 
brought  the  remains  of  his  parents  and  deposited  them  in  a  tomb 
raised  behind  the  house.  Ailer  this  the  two  brothers  emulated  each 
other  in  their  endeavors  to  advance  the  business  of  their  adopted 
parents.  They  showed  them  the  greatest  attentions,  and  discharged 
for  them  all  the  duties  which  filial  affection  suggested.  Lian  and 
his  wife,  on  their  part,  blessed  Heaven  for  having  given  them  such 
accomplished  children.  Every  body  envied  their  happiness,  and 
acknowledged  in  this  unlooked-for  prosperity  and  favor  the  recom- 
pense of  their  many  virtues. 
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But  time  darts  away  as  the  flash  cleaves  the  clouds.  Lian  and 
his  wife  had  lived  with  their  sons  about  a  year,  enjoying  a  happy 
freedom  from  care,  the  reward  of  their  active  industry,  when  all  at 
once  they  fell  sick.  The  brothers  watched  them  night  and  day,  for- 
getting almost  to  loose  their  girdle  to  take  a  few  momenta'  sleep ; 
they  consulted  the  ablest  physicians  and  oflfered  prayers  to  the  gods, 
but  all  in  vain.  Losing  all  hope,  they  were  plunged  in  grief;  but 
fearing  to  alarm  their  parents,  and  thus  hasten  their  approaching 
end,  they  forced  themselves  to  appear  calm,  and  spoke  to  them  in 
consoling  terms.  But  grief  would  then  oblige  them  to  retire  and 
eive  free  course  to  their  tears.  Lian,  perceiving  his  end  approach- 
ing, called  his  two  Sons  to  his  bed-side  to  give  them  his  last  instruc- 
tions. *  My  children,*  said  he,  *  we  were  without  posterity,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  deprived,  after  our  death,  of  the  funereal  sacri- 
fices. But  suddenly  Heaven  pitied  us,  and  sent  you  to  hold  toward 
us  the  place  of  sons.  Although  only  adopted,  you  have  loved  us 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  we  had  borne  you.  We  can  now 
die  without  regret ;  but  when  we  are  gone,  pay  attention  to  your 
business  and  preserve  the  little  inheritance  we  leave  you.  While 
thinking  of  the  good  sense  and  happy  activity  which  animates  you, 
we  shall  be  able  to  repose  tranquilly  near  the  Nine  Fountains  which 
water  the  Dark  Empire.' 

The  two  sons  received  these  instructions  with  tears,  and  two  dsjs 
after,  the  old  couple  died.  Groans,  tears  and  lamentations  could 
not  express  their  sorrow  ;  at  the  first  burst  of  grief  they  wished  to 
die  witn  their  parents  and  follow  them  to  the  tomb.  They  then  set 
about  preparing  the  coffins  and  vestments  with  all  possible  splendor, 
and  called  in  many  priests  to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dead  daring 
the  nine  days,  and  cause  their  souls  to  enter  the  abodes  of  the  bles- 
sed. When  coffined,  they  set  about  constructing  a  tomb  to  contain 
their  inanimate  remains.  Lian-Fang  went  to  the  capital  and  brought 
from  thence  the  bones  of  his  mother.  When  all  was  ready,  and  they 
had  chosen  a  happy  day,  they  placed  the  bodies  of  Lian  and  his 
wife  in  the  middle  of  the  tomb ;  Ke  put  his  father  on  the  left,  and 
Lian-Fang  his  mother's  remains  on  the  right.  All  the  villagers, 
who  had  admired  the  probity  and  humanity  of  Lian,  and  respected 
the  filial  piety  of  his  sons,  came  to  the  funeral  and  joined  their 
regrets. 

After  the  death  of  their  parents,  Ke  and  Lian-Fang  ate  at  the 
same  table.  Their  mutual  relations  and  habits  of  living  together 
had  only  strengthened  their  friendship  and  the  ties  which  united 
them.  They  soon  after  shut  up  the  wme-shop  and  opened  a  maga- 
zine of  silks.  The  merchants  from  different  provinces,  who  vSaw 
the  rectitude  of  these  young  persons,  praised  the  quality  and  mode- 
rate price  of  their  goods,  and  their  reputation  rapidly  extended.  In 
less  than  two  years  they  had  amassed  a  fortune  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  they  had  received  from  Lian, 

There  were  many  rich  land-holders  in  the  village,  who  seeing 
these  two  young  men  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  that 
they  had  not  yet  thought  of  establishing  themselves,  sent  match- 
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makers  to  them  to  make  proposals.    Re  desired  to  take  a  companion, 
but  Lian-Fang  absolutely  refused. 

'  You  are  now  nineteen  and  I  am  twenty- two/  said  Ke  ;  *  it  is  a 
good  time  to  choose  a  spouse^and  rear  a  family  to  continue  the  pos- 
terity of  our  adopted  and  legitimate  parents.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  blame  this  resolution.' 

•  We  are  now  in  the  prime  of  life,'  said  Lian^Fang  j  *  when  can 
we  better  busy  ourselves  with  the  cares  of  trade  and  industry! 
Have  we  time  to  attend  to  marriage  1  Beside,  we  have  lived  a  long 
time  as  brothers,  and  formed  a  pleasant  attachment ;  can  we  hope 
for  sweeter  happiness  ]  If  you  should  take  a  wife  of  a  bad  temper, 
her  presence  would  impede  our  traffic,  and  be  a  source  of  continual 
uneasiness  to  you.  Is  it  not  better  to  remain  single  and  renounce 
marriage  V 

•  You  know  the  proverb,'  replied  he :  *  No  good  house  without  a 
wife.'  While  we  are  in  the  shop  engaged  in  trade,  we  have  nobody  to 
look  after  our  kitchen ;  now  rhat  our  business  is  daily  extending,  there 
may  come  strangers  to  stay  with  us,  and  we  have  no, one  at  home  to 
receive  and  entertain  them.  What  figure,  say  you,  shall  we  make 
in  the  world  1  But  that  is  a  little  matter.  When  the  good  Lian 
first  adopted  us  for  his  two  sons,  his  only  hope  was  to  have  some 
descendants  who  would  keep  his  tomb  and  offer  sacrifices  to  his 
manes.  But  if  you  refuse  to  man*y,  you  will  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and 
requite  his  care  with  black  ingratitude.  How  will  you  be  able  to 
bear  the  reproaches  he  will  make  you  in  the  Gloomy  Empire  V 

Ke  recurred  constantly  to  this  subject ;  but  Ms  brother  made  the 
same  excuses,  and  absolutely  refused  to  agree  with  his  proposition. 
He,  seeing  his  obstinacy,  did  not  wish  to  marry  alone,  and  form  with- 
out him  an  establishment.  One  day  he  went  to  see  an  intimate 
friend  named  Kin,  and  the  conversations  happening  to  fall  on  mar- 
riage, he  related  the  excuses  and  refusal  of  his  brother. 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  them,'  said  Kin  :  '  You  are,  it  is 
true,  associated  together,  and  it  is  by  your  joint  efforts  that  you  have 
raised  a  flourishing  house  ;  but  as  your  younger  brother  has  come 
here  before  you,  he  thinks  perhaps  he  has  more  right  to  the  fortune 
of  Lian,  and  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  you  marry  first.  This  is  I  think 
the  clue  to  his  conduct  and  the  motive  of  his  vain  excuses.' 

Ke  repelled  the  idea  of  ascribing  such  intentions  to  his  brother, 
in  whose  fairness  and  candor  he  had  the  utmost  confidence. 

•  Your  brother  is  in  the  flower  of  youth,'  added  Kin ;  *  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  undei*standing  and  rare  penetration.  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  marrying,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  a  happy  union  ]  Try  another  way.  Send  some  one  privily 
to  sound  his  intentions  and  make  proposals  to  him.  I  will  answer 
for  his.  consent.' 

Ke  still  felt  some  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  friend,  but  he  had  hardly  left  him  when  he  met  two  match- 
makers, who  were  seeking  him  in  order  to  make  proposals  to  his 
younger  brother.  The  young  lady  they  proposed  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  silk  merchant  named  Tsuisan.     A  comparison  of  the  hour 
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of  their  births,  and  the.  characters  which  composed  their  natal  paper, 
showed  a  perfect  correspondence,  and  announced  a  most  desirable 
union. 

'  This  match  will  fit  my  younger  brother  remarkably  well,'  said 
Ke ;  '  but  there  is  somethinfi^  rather  singular  in  his  case.  At  the 
sight  of  a  man,  he  blushes  when  the  subject  of  marriage  is  touched 
upon  in  his  presence.  Go  to  him  privately  with  the  proposition  you 
bring,  and  if  you  succeed  in  oyercoming  his  objections  you  may 
reckon  on  my  gratictide.  I  will  wait  while  you  are  gone,  in  the  shop 
at  the  head  of  the  street.' 

The  two  women  left  to  seek  Lian-Fang ;  but  they  were  gone  only 
a  short  time,  and  returned  to  inform  Re  what  a  rough  reception 
they  had  received,  and  how  decidedly  he  refused  to  listen  to  their 
proposals,  even  leaving  them  abruptly  in  the  most  discourteous  man- 
ner. Their  ill  luck  convinced  Ke  that  the  refusal  of  his  brother 
was  sincere,  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  fathom  the  reason. 

One  day  he  saw  a  swallow  building  its  nest  on  a  rafter.  He  took 
up  a  pencil  and  wrote  some  verses  on  the  wall,  in  order  to  sound 
the  intentions  of  his  brother : 

*  Tbx  iwallowi  construct  their  nests ; 
Morninf  and  eveuinf  tbey  carry  the  earth  to  batld  their  fni\  tenemeot ; 
They  muiually  aid  each  other,  partakinf  the  same  cares  aad  the  same  &tig«es. 
If  the  cocli  never  seelu  a  companion  to  nurture  his  young  and  give  himself  poeteiity. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  his  nest  will  be  empty.' 

Lian-Fang,  seeing  these  verses,  read  them  many  times,  smiling; 
then  taking  a  pencil,  he  wrote  a  reply  in  the  same  rhymes  : 

*Thb  swallows  oonstrvct  their  nnata ; 
Two  by  two  they  scour  the  plain  or  soar  aloft 
Heaven  has  long  fixed  the  bonds  -which  attach  the  male  to  his  mate  t 
How  caa  it  be  that  the  male  swa^ow  does  not  know  his  mate  V 

'  According  to  the  sense  of  this  stanza,'  said  Ke,  with  astonish- 
ment, *  my  brother  is  a  girl !  I  have  always  been  struck  with  his 
slight  figure  and  delicate  voice  ;  nor  at  night  have  I  ever  seen  him 
disrobe  himself  of  his  under  garment,  not  even  in  hot  summer  days. 
Still,  my  doubts  are  not  yet  cleared  up,  and  I  must  act  carefully  on 
the  idea  which  has  now  struck  me.' 

He  accordingly  went  to  his  friend  Kin,  and  related  to  him  the 
verse  he  had  written  on  the  swallow's  nest,  and  the  answer  of  Lian- 
Fang. 

*  It  is  clear  as  day,'  cried  Kin  ;  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  your 
brother  is  a  young  woman.  But  how  is  it  you  have  never  found  it 
out  during  so  many  years  V 

Ke  related  his  brother's  extreme  reserve,  and  his  scrupulous 
modesty  in  his  presence,  and  his  friend  advised  him  to  speak  to  him 
frankly  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  learn  his  answer,  for  there 
was  no  need  of  any  farther  proof.  *  If  he  is  really  a  girl,  what  hin- 
ders your  becoming  her  husband  1  —  for  this  union  will  strengthen 
and  adorn  the  brotherly  sentiments  you  have  so  long  entertained  for 
each  other,  and  which  you  feel  so  unwilling  to  relinquish.' 

After  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  Kin  served  up  refreshments, 
and  the  two  friends  remained  together  for  a  long  time  before  Ke 
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returned  borne.  Lian-Fang  received  him,  and  seeing  him  a  littTe 
flustered,  gave  him  an  arm  to  help  him  to  his  chamlN^,  and  inquir- 
ing where  he  liad  been  staying  so  long,  complained  of  his  anxiety 
during  his  absence.  Although  Ke  gave  an  excuse  for  his  delay,  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  at  Kin's  house,  where  the  entertainment  and 
company  had  beguiled  him  to  tarry  untU  late  at  nieht,  he  was  not 
thinking  much  about  his  reply,  for  the  intentness  of  his  survey  of  his 
brodier.  At  other  times,  when  his  attention  had  not  been  directed 
to  it,  he  had  no  idea  that  his  friend  was  a  girl ;  but  now  his  suspi- 
cions soon  changed  to  certainty,  though  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
express  his  thoughts.  Yet  desirous  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  stanzas  he  had  read. 

'  My  brother,'  said  he,* '  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  verses  you 
wrote  on  the  swallow's  nest,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  write  a  corres- 
ponding stanzas  with  the  same  elegance.  May  I  ask  you  the  favor 
to  compose  another  on  the  same  th^me  V 

Lian-Fang  smiling,  took  up  a  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  : 

*Ths  cwttllowibttild  theirneitj 

The  cock  and  bii  mate  aid  each  other,  reepondtof  widi  tender  notea ; 
Tbegr  dread  to  let  a  day  of  their  spring  pvMt 
Bnt  prepare  beforehand  the  nest  to  receive  their  young  family. 
Who  does  not  pity  Bochs  with  his  faohless  gem  f 
How  could  it  be  that  the  King  of  Tsoo  did  not  accept  the  preciotis  stone  oifered  him !' 

Re  took  the  verse^  and  reading  it,  said  '  Are  you  then,  my  brother, 
really  a  girl  T 

Lian-Fang  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground  at  these  words,  and  colored 
deeply,  when  the  other  added  :  •  We  have  loved  each  other  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  relations  ;  why  have  you  concealed  this  from  me 
so  long,  and  worn  this  dress  for  so  many  years  ]' 

'  After  losing  my  mother,'  replied  Lian-Fang,  •  I  accompanied  my 
father  on  his  return  home.  I  adopted  a  man's  dress,  because  I  feared 
something  might  happen  to  me  travelling  a-foot  iH  my  own  garments. 
Having  lost  my  father,  and  not  having  been  able  to  bury  him  with 
my  mother,  I  wished  to  find  a  place  where  to  deposit  the  remains  of 
both  my  parents.  Heaven  permitted  me  to  find  an  adopted  father, 
who  in  leaving  me  part  of  his  fortune,  furnished  me  with  the  means 
to  bury  them  in  a  proper  manner.  I  speak  here  without  any  reserve. 
Seeing  that  our  fortune  was  still  small,  and  you  would  not  get  along 
so  well  alone,  I  have  purposely  endeavored  to  defer  the  time  of  our 
establishment.  But  since  you  now  press  me  so  strongly  to  marry, 
I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  the  ti*uth.' 

'  Li  so  doing  you  have  performed  a  difficult  act,  my  brother,  an- 
swered Ke, '  and  one  which  exhibits  a  resolution  and  energy  far 
above  your  age  and  sex.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  verses  you  have 
written,  you  partake  of  my  sentiments  and  agree  with  my  wishes. 
We  met  in  life  like  two  leaves  floating  on  the  surge,  afler  having 
been  long  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves.  We  were  brothers  be- 
fore, now  we  are  partners ;  it  is  Heaven  which  has  given  us  this 
unexpected  happiness,  and  we  will  form  a  union,  to  be  severed  only 
by  death.' 

*  Your  wishes  and  mine  agree  perfectly,'  rejoined  Lian-Fang ;  and 
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tbe  felici^  you  speak  of  is  equally  tbe  object  of  my  wisbes.  Tba 
tbree  tombs  of  our  parents  are  together  in  this  place.  If  I  marry 
elsewhere,  I  cannot  visit  morning  and  evening  the  sepulchre  of  my 
mother ;  and  beside,  my  adopted  parents  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been 
their  own  child,  so  that  if  I  should  leave  this  dwelling  which  con- 
tained all  that  has  been  most  dear  to  me,  what  joy  should  I  experi- 
ence the  rest  of  my  days  1  If  you  are  pleased  with  me,  let  me  re- 
main with  you,  to  watch  the  tombs  of  our  parents  and  offer  there 
their  funeral  sacrifices ;  this  is  my  most  ardent  desire.  But  we  shaU^ 
violate  propriety  if  we  are  united  without  the  mediation  of  a  match- 
maker. We  ought  to  screen  ourselves  from  all  suspicion,  and  not 
give  any  hold  for  malignity  to  fasten  upon.' 

After  that  evening  they  occupied  separate  chambers.  The  next 
day  Ke  went  and  told  Kin  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  begged  his 
wife  to  act  the  part  of  a  match-maker.  Lian-Fang  adopted  her  proper 
dress,  and  having  chosen  a  happy  day,  went  with  Lian-Ke  to  tbe 
tombs  of  their  parents  to  ofier  a  sacrifice.  They  then  lighted  innu- 
merable lanterns  and  prepared  for  their  marriage  with  great  splendor. 
The  occurrence  diffused  joy  throughout  the  village,  and  all  praised 
the  probity,  filial  affection  and  rare  purity  of  manners  of  which  old 
Lian  and  his  two  children  had  exhibited  such  models.  After  mar- 
riage, the  two  exhibited  the  same  respect  and  affection  as  before. 
They  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  their  descendants  are  alive  to 
this  day.  The  village  they  dwelt  in  was  afterward  called  '  The 
Village  of  the  Three  Just  Ones.' 


A         VALENTINE. 

IPFKCriONATBLY     INSCKIBBO     TO     MRS.      NARY     E.     HBWITT. 

BT  unri.  r.  s.  oaoooi'. 


While  paMion'B  sigh,  and  Cupid*B  dart, 
Around  us  fly  from  heart  to  heart ; 
Dear  one  !  will  sister-love  like  mine 
Be  welcomed  in  a  Valentine  T 


Ah,  yes !  for  in  thy  generous  heart, 
TiKok,  loyal,  fbnd  and  free  from  art. 
No  oraving  for  light  flattery  dwells, 
No  poor  and  false  ambition  swells. 


Calmly  thou  wearest  thine  own  bright  bays. 
Freely  thou  yieldest  another  praise ; 
I  love  thy  soul  —  take  thou  from  mine 
A  sister's  tmthftil  Valentine. 
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THE        SEXTON        OF        TIMS. 


Thx  windows  were  fastened,  and  bolted  the  door ; 

One  smooldering  brand  threw  faint  light  on  the  floor,  i 

When,  followed  by  twelve  heavy  beats  of  the  clock, 

A  spirit  unseen  at  my  casement  did  knock :  ' 

'  Who  is  there  ?'    '  Who  is  there  V  with  a  shudder  I  cried, 

And  a  Voicb,  hollow-toned  like  the  tempest,  replied : 


*  The  sad  withered  heart  of  that  traveller  old, 
The  gray-headed  Year,  is  now  silent  and  cold ; 
On  a  pallet  of  straw,  wan  and  wasted  he  lies. 
No  warmth  in  his  veins,  and  no  light  in  his  eyes ; 
I  come,  hither  called,  moody  Sexton  of  Time, 
From  my  cavernous  home  in  a  mystical  clime. 


'  A  king  many  months  did  he  rule  in  the  land, 
And  the  eceptre  of  empire  befitted  his  hand ; 
In  June  his  proud  palace  with  azure  was  hung. 
Through  its  picturesque  halls  witching  melody  rung, 
Rich  emerald  carpet  each  floor  overspread, 
Embroidered  with  blossoms,  to  soften  the  tread. 


'  Oh !  where  shall  I  trench  a  receptacle  deep. 
Where  find  for  the  pilgrim  a  chamber  of  sleep? 
Oh !  not  by  the  way-side,  for  over  his  grave 
A  banner  of  white  would  the  storm-demon  wave, 
And  fix>lickBome  steeds,  ringing  bells  on  the  blast. 
While  Mirth  held  the  reins,  would  be  hurrying  past 


*  Oh !  not  in  the  woods  will  I  build  him  a  tomb. 
Gone,  gone  are  their  crowns,  and  no  violets  bloom ; 
In  their  desolate  depths  not  a  warbler  is  seen. 
The  brook  hath  no  murmur,  its  margin  no  green. 
And  the  sobbing  of  winds  and  the  creaking  of  boughs 
From  rest  might  the  heart-broken  slumberer  rouse. 


', Bright  dew  where  the  lost  and  the  lovely  lie  low 
He  dropped,  causing  deeper  the  verdure  to  grow, 
And  sent  golden  sunshine  and  pattering  showers. 
While  bright  grew  the  desolate  grave-yard  with  flowers ; 
But  Earth,  once  so  fair  by  his  agency  made, 
Will  furnish  no  cell  where  his  bones  may  be  laid. 
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'  Dark  bearen  will  come  at  the  blast  of  my  horn, 
His  cone  shall  be  ffently  to  Sbadowland  borne, 
And  the  Sexton  of  Time  will  a  sepalchre  build 
In  its  valley  by  Irinter,  the  tyrant,  unchaied, 
While  the  newly-eiowned  year,  a  wild  rioter,  laughs 
At  the  waanUing  board,  and  a  foil  bumper  qnaA. 


*  Rerel  on !  revel  on !  with  the  youthful  and  gay. 
Proud  heir  of  the  fallen !  thy  locks  shall  grow  gray ; 
llough  the  days  of  thy  life  inexhaustible  seem, 
They  wiU  melt  like  the  dew,  they  will  past  like  a  dream : 
The  fields  of  dellgfat  stretch  to  deserts  of  grief, 
For  from  spring-time  to  winter  the  journey  is  biiet' 


The  Voice  died  away,  and  a  trumpet  was  blown ; 

I  looked  from  my  wmdow  in  terror  I  own. 

And  phantom-like  forms  by  the  snow-light  beheld, 

A  dim  fignro  leadmg  them,  hoary  with  eld ; 

The  funeral  it  seemed  of  the  friendlew  Old  Year, 

For  borne  in  their  midst  was  a  shadowy  bier. 


THE      BRAZILIAN     NEGRESSE 


BV  BAmao-BABau«. 


QifE  morning  at  a  hotel  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  I  witnessed  a  most  in- 
teresting scene. 

Two  Brazilians  were  writing  in  the  coffee-room,  with  Various 
documents  lying  on  the  table.  There  stood  by  them  a  middle-aged 
negress,  whose  shoes  denoted  that  she  was  nee,  slaves  not  heme 
allowed  to  wear  them.  She  looked  earnestly  at  the  men,  and 
seemed  to  be  anxious  for  the  completion  of  their  work.  She  was 
tall  and  slender,  and  in  African  costume ;  having  a  colored  stuff 
mantel  tastefully  thrown  over  her  neck  and  reaching  below  her  waist. 
At  her  side  stood  a  young  negress  of  the  same  slender  form  ;  and  I 
thought  of  the  same  tribe,  although  her  skin  was  of  a  deeper  jet, 
caused  by  the  freshness  of  youth.  Both  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Cabendas ;  their  features  being  more  distinguished,  and 
the  lower  jaw  less  projecting  than  is  the  case  with  the  negroes  of 
other  tribes.  The  features  of  the  Cabendas  indeed  resemble  those 
of  Europeans,  the  mouth  having  a  grave  expression  and  the  lips 
being  smaller  than  those  of  the  Mozambique  negroes.  The  coun- 
tenance of  this  fine  people  usually  indicate  reflection  and  great 
calmness  of  temperament. 

The  younger  negress  was  barefooted,  in  token  of  her  servile  con- 
dition.    In  other  respects  she  was  well  dressed.     Indeed,  good 
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habits   and  cleanliness  in   person  and  clothing  characterize  the 
blacks  generally  in  the  Brazils. 

Seyeral  strangers  and  some  people  of  the  hotel  stood  by,  but  a 
dead  silence  prevailed  while  the  two  Brazilians  wrote ;  I  looked 
upon  the  whole  group  from  a  distance. 

The  quick  heaving  bosom  of  the  young  negress  betrayed  her 
deep  emotion.  But  she  stood  like  one  amazed,  with  her  arms  hang* 
ing  listlessly  by  her  side,  and  her  eyes  gazing  on  the  other  negress. 
Near  the  door  stood  a  black  porter  ready  to  put  into  his  badcet  a 
little  trunk  which  was  on  the  ground,  and  upon  the  trunk  lay  a  pretty 
straw  bonnet. 

When  the  writing  was  done,  the  elder  negress  put  a  large  packet 
of  bank-notes  on  the  table  without  saying  one  word.  At  this  (he 
younger  female  breathed  forth  a  deep-drawn  siffh  ;  and  her  whole 
frame  was  obviously  affected  in  every  limb,  al£ough  she  did  not 
move  from  the  spot  she  stood  upon.  The  calm,  deep  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  her  features  is  indescribable.  Her  eyes  became  suffused ; 
out  so  entirely  was  she  absorbed  by  what  was  passing  before  her, 
that  she  was  quite  unaware  of  the  gush  of  tears  which  followed. 

My  attention  was  riveted.  One  of  the  Brazilians  took  up  the 
notes,  which  as  far  as  could  be  judged  of  from  where  I  stood, 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  ;  and  having  counted  them,  he  carefuUy 
put  them  into  his  pocket-book.  The  younger  negress  aeain  stood 
perfectly  still,  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  about  her.  The 
documents  were  now  handed  to  the .  elder  negress,  who  read  and 
signed  them,  as  did  also  the  Brazilian  who  had  received  the  money. 
She  then  for  the  first  time  looked  at  the  young  negress  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gratulation  and  delight,  mingled  however  with  sorrow 
and  a  conflict  of  emotions.  The  latter  clasped  her  hands  and  raised 
her  eyes  upward  in  silence. 

Until  now,  not  a  word  had  all  this  time  been  uttered.  At  length 
one  of  the  Brazilians  growled  in  a  surly  tone  to  the  young  girl : 

'  YoH  a/re  free^  you  may  go  J 

But  she  stirred  not.  The  other  Brazilian,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
notary,  added : 

'  She  has  been  free  since  yesterday.*  His  companion  again  feeline 
his  pocket-book  in  which  the  notes  had  been  put,  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  take  refreshment,  which  he  refused.  Hereupon  the  elder 
negress  nodded  to  the  porter,  who  snatched  up  the  trunk,  and  put  it 
on  his  head ;  and  all  lefl  the  room,  except  the  individual  who  had 
received  the  money.  He  began  to  talk  to  one  of  the  waiters  of  the 
hotel,  when  suddenly  he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  followed  at  full 
speed,  the  party  that  had  gone  away. 

*  Upon  my  asking  the  occasion  of  this  new  movement,  the  chief 
waiter,  a  Genoese,  who  had  looked  on  with  the  rest,  replied  eagerly: 
'  The  old  neg^ss  recognized  in  the  younger,  who  was  brought  a 
slave  to  Brazil,  the  daughter  of  an  old  African  friend ;  and  she  re- 
deemed the  eirl  for  six  hundred  milr^as.' 

'  But  why,^  said  I,  *  does  the  Brazilian  run  so  fast  after  them  V 

Before  an  answer  could  be  made,  the  whole  party  came  in  again. 
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The  black  porter  had  the  little  trunk  in  his  basket^  and  put  it  down 
before  them  all. 

The  waiter  then  said,  with  a  laugh  :  '  I  do  n't  know  what  the  old 
fellow  would  be  at.  He  has  just  inquired  whether  we  have  not 
missed  something  from  the  room  where  the  young  negroes  had  slept 
for  several  nights ;  for  her  old  friend  brought  her  hither,  as  soon  as 
she  had  discovered  and  redeemed  her.  That  gentleman/  added  the 
waiter,  pointing  to  the  old  Brazilian, '  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  until  the  elder  negress  could  fetch  it  from  the 
country.' 

Another  waiter  now  went  to  the  room  in  question  Co  see  if  any 
thing  had  been  stolen. 

The  accused,  however,  became  very  different  from  the  subdued 
and  almost  stupified  being  she  had  before  appeared  to  be.  Her 
eyes  were  inflamed,  her  lips  were  livid,  her  cheeks  put  on  the  pecu- 
liar paleM»9  of  the  blacks  when  deeply  moved.  Sne  demanded  of 
her  former  owner  in  quick,  indignant  tones,  'DuZ  lever  rob  you  he- 
fore  ?  Did  you  ever  before  charge  me  with  ihe  petty  th^  V  These 
hurried  questions  were  accompanied  by  a  look  such  as  I  had  never 
witnessed ;  and  I  have  not  been  unobservant  of  the  various  expres- 
sions of  human  passions.  It  was  a  withering  flash  as  of  lightning ; 
and  the  miserable  master  of  thispoor  freed  girl  stood  for  a  moment 
abashed  under  its  influence.  The  habitual  spirit  of  domination, 
however,  did  iiot  fail  him,  and  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  in- 
sultingly ordered  her  to  open  the  trunk  to  be  examined. 

'  Do  so  at  once,  my  child,'  said  the  eldest  negress,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  offspring  of  the  friend  of  her  youth,  who  forth- 
with drew  the  key  from  her  bosom  ;  and  kneeling  down  unlocked 
the  trunk.  While  takingout  her  little  store,  she  did  not  deien  to 
look  up  at  her  accuser.  jPride  and  sovereign  contempt  marked  her 
features.  As  she  lifted  out  article  by  article  to  be  examined,  she 
raised  her  head  in  a  peculiar  manner  without  looking  up.  A  few 
books  and  some  clothes  formed  the  contents  of  the  trunk ;  and  shaking 
each  article  separately  she  laid  them  all  quietly  on  the  ground. 

I  was  much  struck  and  surprised  at  her  sudden  calm ;  at  the  com- 
plete transition  from  a  fury  of  passion  to  the  most  perfect  compo- 
sure. It  was  the  tempest-tossed  lake  become  placid,  and  shone 
upon  by  the  serenest  glories  of  the  bright  moon,  and  freshened  by 
the  clearest  atmosphere. 

Her  mother's  friend  bad  no  doubt  of  her  innocence ;  but  she 
looked  more  in  pity  than  in  scorn  at  the  Brazilian,  so  that  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  trunk  in  order  to  escape  her  gaze. 

The  waiter  who  went  to  examine  the  room,  returned  laughing, 
and  then  making  some  observation  on  his  bootless  errand,  he  gave 
the  elder  negress  a  pair  of  yellow  shoes  left  by  the  young  girl  her- 
self. Such  shoes  are  worn  by  the  freed  negroes,  and  these  with  the 
other  trifles  were  recently  given  to  her.  She  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
from  putting  them  on,  under  an  anxious  feeling  that  her  good  fortune 
might  not  prove  real. 

When  the  trunk  was  emptied,  and  all  the  contents  were  seen  to 
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be  her  own,  she  remaitied  stooping  as  before,  and  did  not  condescend 
to  look  at  her  persecutor ;  nor  even  betrayed  the  slightest  triumph 
at  the  result.  She  was  indeed  too  proud  to  put  any  value  upon  being 
acquitted  of  so  base  a  charge.  The  Brazilian,  on  the  otner  hand, 
humiliated  at  the  whole  scene,  muttered  a  few  words  of  regret ;  and 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  notes  he  had  just  received,  he  withdrew. 
The  young  negress  quietly  replaced  her  little  store ;  and  the  black 
porter,  who  had  given  signs  of  extreme  irritation  at  what  had  passed, 
now  gave  vent  to  his  rage  by  convulsively  clenching  his  fist  at  the 
Brazilian,  but  the  elder  negress  directed  him  to  take  the  trunk  away ; 
and  at  length  all  three  retired  together,  with  exemplary  compo- 
sure. 

We  who  remained  could  not  comprehend  the  real  motive  of  this 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  unless  it  were  an  ebullition  of  impotent 
malice.  The  obviously  noble  character  of  the  accused,  which  had 
won  the  admiration  of  us  strangers,  ought  certainly  to  have  inspired 
her  owner,  who  knew  her  so  much  better,  with  the  fullest  confidence 
and  respect,  instead  of  exciting  in  him  the  worst  feelings.  I  thought 
it  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  I  had  heard  o^  a 
spirit  of  revenge  actuated  the  white  man  against  the  poor  girl  for 
rejecting  his  infamous  advances. 

I  returned  home  to  my  solitude  as  quickly  as  the  business  I  had 
come  upon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  permitted ;  and  indulged  in  the  reflec- 
tions excited  by  these  occurrences.  They  were  not  new  to  me ;  and 
disclosed  traits  of  character  in  an  oppressed  race  which  filled  me  , 
with  surprise  and  respect.  I  could  not  resume  my  accustomed  oc- 
cupations. The  hand  of  the  author  was  disabled  by  his  better 
thoughts.  The  hard  fate  of  the  colored  people,  eternally  exposed 
to  extreme  insult,  and  to  the  white  man's  baseness,  haunted  me  while 
my  feelings  were  relieved  by  the  frequent  contrast  presented  by  the 
good  and  noble  acts  of  their  black  brethren. 


Coleridge's  cfiNfiviKVE.' 


A    S  O  S  m  ST .' 

VonoNB  of  soul,  and  forms  of  poet's  art, 

Are  strangely,  s^v«etly  blended  all  in  thee. 

There  flows  a  rich  and  rippling  melody 
Of  love,  brook-like,  that  gushes  from  thy  heart. 
And  softly  gliding  throagh  the  embrace  of  thyme, 

Steals  out  into  a  world  of  poesy. 

Abf  gentle  Gknstictk  !  thy  fantasy 
Breathes  spirit-life  ecstatic  o'er  dead  rhyme  ; 

As  from  cold  river-wayes  the  gold-edged  rays 

Of  mom's  young  sun  send  up  a  columned  base, 
KiAed  and  quiVring,  through  whose  dense  array 

We  see  rose-sheeted  day-beams,  tremUug  round 
The  silTcr  sculpture  of  the  clouds,  that  sway 

'Neath  sapphire  skies,  in  viigin  whiteness  crowned. 
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MEMORY       IN       THE       DESERT. 


BT     MBa.     1L    X.    BBWtTT. 


A  TRATBLLiE  OQ  the  SyzMii  Hinda, 

For  many  a  weaiy,  lengtheniiig  mile, 
Panting  beneath  the  fiery  son, 

Win3fl  onward  to  the  rhrer  NUe. 

To  that  fStf  land  where  hroodi  the  Sphynz 

0*er  years  nnbom  and  centuriea  hoar ;  i 

When  the  time-eooquering  Pynniidi 

Uproar  their  forme  for  eTermore.  | 

Amid  the  tomba  her  PnAEAOBB  raieed, 

Where  Bleep  their  aahee  all  forgot ; 
To  leek  the  records  tune  hath  kept. 

The  lore  the  Copht  rememben  not 


The  camel  lifts  his  patient  eyes 
Up  gently  toward  the  Uaadngson ; 

A  toilKime  march  before  him  lies 
Ere  yet  his  pilgrimage  be  done. 


It  is  the  holy  Sabbath^ay, 

And  on  the  trayeUer's  listlesi  ear 
His  own  remembered  Yillage-bells 

Peal  o'er  the  desert,  load  and  clear. 

I 
His  own  sweet  native  village  bells, 

What  spell  hath  waked  them  here  to-day  7  ' 

Dear  God  !  his  mother  prays  to  thee 

In  that  old  chapel  far  away ! 


And  he  is  back,  beside  her  there, 

Low  bending  down,  in  memory. 
While  o'er  his  spirit  comes  the  prayer 

He  learned  in  childhood  at  her  knee. 

When  jooneying  o*er  life's  lengthening  track. 
Toward  some  iar  good,  nnfound  before ; 

Some  wakened  memory  calls  as  baok 
To  joys  that  we  may  know  no  more. 


Oh,  wisdom  old,  and  worldly  lore  ! 

Ye  shrines  of  man's  idolatry ; 
What  were  ye  to  that  by-gone  time 

Of  prayer  beside  a  mother'kknee ! 
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St)e  (Ssspttan  Cttttra. 


MOKQBB    rOOR. 


f 

LETTBR     TWELFTH. 

rnQat   ABJ>'  A.X.I.AU  OMAA,   TO    BSTD    AZLniCAU    kt.    ViK3l.    OUIBV    BSORKTART    Ot    tHX    CKADBB    AT    CAjRO. 

You  can  bardly  imagine,  my  dear  Ahhmad,  hovsr  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  religious  sects  existing  in  this  country,  and  how  they  all  thrive 
and  make  numerous  proselytes.  Our  own  faith  is  so  pure,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  our  people,  that  we  have  little  difference 
of  opinion,  and  this  only  on  minor  points.  We  have  only  four  sects, 
whereas  in  this  country  the  sects,  sub-sects  and  private  religious  as- 
sociations are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Each  one  believes  it 
has  found  the  true  road  to  heaven,  and  looks  down  upon  those  of  a 
different  persuasion,  if  not  with  a  full  measure  of  dislike,  certainly 
with  great  contempt. 

In  former  days  the  method  of  convincing,  of  bringing  all  people 
to  think  alike,  was  by  fire  and  faggots.  This  mode  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  because  in  the  first  place  it  was  not  always  successful ;  some 
of  the  refractory  were  so  obstinate  as  to  die  ;  in  the  second  place, 
people  get  tired  of  seeing  the  same  thing  and  want  change.  So 
now  they  only  condemn  their  opponents  to  everlasting  torments  in 
the  next  world,  and  brahd  them  with  opprobrious  epithets  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  this.  I  *  am  led  to  believe  this  plan  is  generally  ap- 
preyed,  for  I  see  every  day  many  persons  whom  I  kno^  hare  thus 
been  thoroughly  damned,  who  yet  seem  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
lead  easy,  quiet  lives,  beside  being  useful  citizens.  It~  is  not  how- 
ever the  lenity  of  their  respective  doctrines,  or  from  mildness  of  dis- 
position, that  makes  these  sectarians  thus  gentle  toward  each  other ; 
the  civil  law  interferes  to  prevent  violence  and  secure  the  rights  of 
individuals ;  if  left  to  themselves  there  are  fanatics  enough  quite 
willing  to  renew  the  old  method  of  convincing,  for  those  who  dis- 
card reason  are  often  sanguinary  when  religion  is  in  question. 

It  will  amuse  you  to  have  a  description  of  some  of  these  societies. 
I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  those  that  are  most  prominent,  with 
such  of  their  notions  as  I  gather  from  my  own  observation,  or  from 
intelligence  derived  from  my  friends. 

One  sect  believes  in  three  Gods,  with  the  addition  of  a  female, 
whom  they  regard  as  a  powerful  intercessor,  and  they  invoke  be- 
side a  legion  of  persons,  men  and  women,  who  were  once  their  com- 
panions on  earth, but  who,  they  say,  are  now  in  Paradise.  Whenever 
one  of  their  number  has  displayed  many  shining  qualities,  and  de- 
voted them  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  promotion  of  the  views  of 
the  sect,  soon  after  his  death,  his  memory  is  blessed,  and  his  name 
"written  down  in  a  book ;  and  if  be  continues  to  behave  well  in  the 
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other  world  during  one  hundred  years,  he  is  then  elevated  to  a  higher 
rank  by  the  High  Priest  or  his  successor.  This  plan  is  for  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  the  recipient  a  nearer  view  of  divinity,  and  of 
adding  to  the  number  in  heaven  of  those  who  watch  over  the  true 
Church  on  earth. 

They  call  themselves  the  only  interpreters  of  the  divine  wisdom  ; 
no  person  must  read  a  religious  book  without  their  approbation,  and 
on  all  doubtful  points  they  only  are  to  be  consulted,  and  their  opinion 
is  to  be  the  only  guide. 

Whoever  doubts  the  infallibility  of  their  High  Priest  is  damned 
the  moment  the  thought  passes  his  mind,  and  they  keep  candles 
burning  in  their  churdies,  even  in  broad  day,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  see  the  Evil  Spirit  if  he  should  venture  to  come  in. 
They  believe  their  Deity  comes  frequently  to  the  earth,  and  at  stated 
periods  they  eat  a  substance  which  the  Priests  say  is  the  body  of  the 
Deity  himself.  This  they  do  to  keep  spiritual  life  within  them. 
They  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  observance  of  which  is  en- 
joined under  severe  penalties  ;  they  are  more  numerous  than  I  can 
bear  in  mind ;  and  if  I  could  recollect  them,  the  recital  would  no 
way  interest  you.  One  is  of  a  secret  kind  known  only  to  the  initiated, 
being  performed  in  whispera  that  pass  between  the  worshippers  and 
the  Priest,  who  is  bound  never  to  divulge  them. 

Another  set  of  Christians  believe  in  as  many  G-ods  as  the  one  just 
spoken  of;  they  leave  out  women,  and  have  only  a  moderate  number 
of  men  called  Saints,  whom  they  invoke  whenever  they  think  their 
so  doing  will  be  of  service.  Their  books  assert  the  real  presence,  as 
do  the  tenets  of  the  previously- mentioned  sect,  from  which  by-the- 
by  they  spring.  However,  with  surprising  inconsistency,  if  one  of 
their  own  number  should  be  known  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  he 
would  be  dismissed  from  the  Church  with  disgrace.  They  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  teaching,  being,  as  they  pretend,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Apostles  who  delegated  to  them  the  au- 
thority. This  right  is  strongly  contested  by  other  religionists,  but 
opposition  only  serves  to  make  them  hold  to  the  assumption  with 
more  tenacity,  for  a  falsehood  is  said  to  become  truth  if  you  will 
only  hold  to  it  long  enoughs  They  deride  the  ceremonies  of  their 
opponents,  yet  have  a  variety  of  their  own,  equally  puerile.  Just 
before  the  Imam  ascends  the  raised  seat  to  read  the  prayers,  he  re- 
tires to  an  adjoining  room  of  the  church,  pulls  off  his  shiit,  and  puts 
it  on  outside  of  his  garments.  On  his  entrance,  the  effect  is  striking; 
the  men  are  absorbed  in  thought,  the  females  begin  to  flutter,  and 
the  service  commences.  This  outward  form  serves  to  convince  the 
worshippers  that  he  wears  clean  linen,  and  his  prayers  are  effica- 
cious in  proportion  to  his  care  in  this  particular  point.  Once  a  year 
is  performed  a  ceremony  called  laying  on  of  hands,  which  being 
considered  a  very  essential  rite,  great  delicacy  is  necessary  in  its  per- 
formance. The  worshippers,  men,  women  and  children,  come  toward 
the  chief  pHest  during  public  service,  and  he  is  to  put  his  hands  on 
to  one  particular  part  of  the  head,  and  on  no  other,  when  he  tells 
tb&m  tMy  have  done  well  the  past  year,  while  he  enjoins  them  to 
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continue  to  do  so  during  the  year  to  come.  So  essential  is  it  that  the 
priest's  hands  should  fall  on  the  right  place,  that  the  faithful  would 
not  only  think  theiiiselves  deprived  of  a  hlessing,  but  be  polluted,  if 
he  were  to  put  them  elsewhei-e.  It  is  upion  record  that  a  priest  once 
placed  his  nand  on  another  part  of  the.  person,  of  a  female  worship- 
per, by  which  great  confusion  was  produced  among  the  members  of 
the  Church.  The  female  represented  the  circumstance  to  her  friends, 
alleging  that  the  ceremony  could  not  have  been  properly  performed 
inasmuch  as  it  produced  an  effect  different  from  what  she  expected, 
or  what  is  known  to  be  the  intention  of  the  rite ;  while  others  were 
not  slow  in  accusing  the  pnest  of  want  of  skill  in  the  mode  of  using 
his  hands,  by  which  he  was  rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  vain  he  insisted  on  the  purity  of  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  all  parts  of  the  per- 
son at  once.  No  one  would  of  coilrse  suspect  him  of  improper  mo- 
tives, yet  his  excuse  was  not  admitted,  and  he  was  degp^aded.  The 
priest  was  not  however  without  friends,  who  warmly  espoused  his 
cause.  Nevertheless, 'it  produced  a  division  among  the  members  of 
the  society,  who  formed  themselves  into  two  parties ;  the  one  in  favor 
of  the  priest  is  called  the '  Feeling,'  while  the  one  opposed  to  him  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  *  Unfeeling.' 

So  you  see,  that  notwithstanding  they  rail  against  each  other's 
forms  and  ceremonies,  one  sect  has  as  manv  as  another,  though  dif- 
fering in  kind,  and  the  more  unmeaning  they  are,  the  more  firmly 
do  they  adhere  to  them. 

A  third  sect,  and  one  of  the  most  numerous,  derives  its  conse- 
quence in  a  great  degree  by  affirming  with  absolute  certainty  that 
all  mankind  are  bom  totally  depraved,  continue  in  deadly  sin  through 
life,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  to  the  contrary,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  a  sure  retreat  prepared  for  them  from  all  eternity  in  the  regions 
of  darkness,  where  dwells  Eblis.  And  farther,  that  people  are 
placed  there  by  the  Deitt,  as  a  special  token  of  His  regard  and 
mercy,  for  which  advantage  the  condemned  cannot  be  sufficiently 
thankfbl.  They  discountenance  all  sorts  of  amusements,  and  regard 
a  solemn  demeanor  as  ar  mark  of  sanctity ;  and  so  well  do  some  of 
them  practice  upon  this  injunction,  that  to  see  them,  you  would  sup- 
pose they  had  just  returned  from  the  place  I  have  mentioned.  They 
encourage  a  few,  a  very  small  number,  of  their  followers,  to  expect 
a  better  lot  than  is  assigned  to  the  mass,  by  inculcating  the  belief 
that  a  small  portion  of  their  own  sect  was  selected  by  special  favor 
to  be  happy,  long  before  they  were  bom,  and  without  ever  having 
done  any  thing  to  merit  this  act  of  free-will.  By  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  do  well  on  earth,  some  of  their  learned  doctors 
tell  them  that  one  of  the  pleasures  they  will  enjoy,  if  they  reach 
Paradise,  will  be  that  of  beholding  the  tomients  of  the  damned ; 
which  pleasure  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sight  of  little  chil- 
dren, who  will  likewise  be  there,  if  their  parents  have  neglected  to 
baptize  them  before  death.  I  must  confess  this  is  a  species  of  com- 
fort unknown  to  our  law,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  not 
offered  by  any  other  sect. 
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Another  par^  place  all  tbeir  hc^es  on  frequent  uee  of  the  bath ; 
external  cleanlmesSy  with  them,  creates  internal  holiness ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  a  country  where  bathing^houses  are  few,  it  is  a  sensible  doc- 
trine. Some  of  them,  not  content  with  the  praetioe  of  usual  ablu* 
tionS,  like  good  Moslems,  submerge  the  body,  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  process  cleanses  the  mind  from  all  impurities, -while  it  gives 
strength  to  withstand  the  allurements  of  the  world.  They  are 
rather  ascetic  in  their  mode  of  living,  are  formal  in  manners,  with 
appearance  of  great  meekness,  though  in  their  prayers  they  are 
vehement  and  noisy,  much  given  to  singing,  especially  psalms  trans- 
lated from  the  Jews'  books  into  quaint  language,  and  set  to  the 
music  of  the  present  age.  They  have  much  influence  over  females, 
whom  they  entice  to  their  society  for  the  sake  of  their  voices.  In 
doing  this  they  manifest  great  worldly  wisdom,  for  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  if  judiciously  employed,  may  be 
made  an  allurement  to  devotion. 

This  summary  account  is  sufficient  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of 
the  various  religious  associations  that  pretend  to  kuQW  more  than 
the  community  generally,  and  who  set  themselves  up  as  guides  to 
the  road  to  Heaven.  It  would  fatigue  you  to  enumerate  more ;  and 
as  to  giving  a  history  of  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  I  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  impose  upon  myself  so  great  a 
task.  I  cannot  however  avoid  taking  notice  of  one  or  two  min<tr 
pretenders  to  religious  distinction,  who  have  lived  their  day,  deluded 
many  visionary  people,  and  now  are  on  the  decline. 

An  illiterate  man,  of  notoriously  bad  character,  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  present  Koran  of  the  Christians,  which  has  been  in  reve- 
rence about  eighteen  hundred  years,  was  entirely  defective ;  in  fact, 
a  book  not  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  faithful ;  that  by  an  immediate 
revelation  from  Heaven  he  had  been  directed  to  a  spot  in  the  earth 
where  the  true  book,  bound  with  golden  clasps,  was  concealed ; 
which  book  he  had  been  permitted  to  take,  for  the  purpose  of  gui- 
ding mankind  in  the  proper  knowledge  of  their  duties.  He  then 
published  pretended  extracts,  in  what  he  termed  the  language  of 
the  work,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  uncouth  words  no 
one  could  understand,  and  which  he  knew  had  of  themselves  no 
meaning.  This  vulgar,  ignorant  man  was  able  to  impose  upon  thou- 
sands of  persons,  and  draw  from  them  large  sums  of  money,  by 
propagrating  a  flimsy  lie,  and  talking  in  a  language  perfectly  unin- 
telligible. The  most  stupid  Fellah,  who  gathers  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  would  not  have  been  deceived  by 
this  wretched  impostor.  Yet  the  man  led  away  a  large  number, 
who  in  other  respects  were  persons  of  good  understanding. 

Beside  these  fanatics,  several  pretended  prophets  have  arisen, 
who  have  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  with  very  little 
cunning  have  fixed  the  day  when  the  catastrophe  was  to  take  place. 
When  deceived  by  seeing  the  day  pass  without  the  occurrence  of 
the  calamity,  they  have  not  lost  courage,  but  unblushingly  fixed 
another  period,  for  the  coming  of  which  tbey  and  their  silly  follow- 
ers are  still  waiting. 
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Yoa  will  say  to  me,  *  How  is  it  possible  that  a  people  you  have 
described  as  being  sober-minded  and  njeditative,  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  misdirected  zeal  of  sectarians,  or 
the  unhallowed  yisions  of  ignorant  impostors  ]'  The  truth  is,  my 
dear  Ahhmad,  on  religious  sul^ects,  people,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  other  countries,  are  much  disposed  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
their  senses.  Where  the  understandmg  and  the  heart  should  unite 
to  erect  a  pure  faith,  the  imagination  is  allowed  to  control  both,  aud 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  contrary  to  their  own  bet- 
ter reason.  Indeed  there  are  not  wanting  fanatics  who  deride  the 
use  of  reason  altogether,  assert  that  it  should  be  cast  aside,  and  the 
religious  sentiments  be  directed  solely  by  an  out-pouring  of  the 
spirit. 

America  is  a  receptacle  of  all  nations,  tongues  and  modes  of 
thinking.  Here,  those  who  come  are  allowed  full  liberty  to  repre- 
sent every  modem  sect  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  it  is  visible  that 
their  ingenuity  is  ever  in  exercise  to  create  as  many  new  societies 
as  they  can  find  of  disciples  willing  to  enrol  and  be  guided  by  their 
rules.   . 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  sects  should  arise.  The  most  of 
mankind  throw  upon  others  the  duty  they  themselves  should  per- 
form, and  yield  their  understanding  to  the  guidance  of  those  wnose 
opinions  on  the  common  concerns  of  life  they  would  disregard.  This 
gives  encouragement  to  sect-makers,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  fond  of 
governing. 

I  have  already  observed  that  these  several  sects  hi^te  each  other 
thoroughly,  sectarianism  being  apt  to  carry  with  it  intolerance  ;  yet 
on  one  point  they  lay  aside  their  mutual  aniniosity,  and  act  in  con- 
cert. At  the  mention  of  the  Jewish  people  they  forget  their  hatred 
of  each  other,  and  join  forces  to  heap  farther  odium  on  a  race  whom 
all  Christians  have  united  to  degrade.  The  tenets  of  the  Christians 
are  derived  from  the  Jews'  books,  modified  by  later  writings  of  cer- 
tain of  that  nation,  who,  discarding  the  exclusive  features  which  dis- 
figured the  creed  of  their  fathers,  proclaimed  a  doctrine  more  sim- 
Sle,  and  better  adapted  to  every  condition  of  mankind.  This  change 
oes  not  affect  the  substance,  and  the  Christians  still  bestow  the 
utmost  reverence  on  the  Jewish  Co^e,  which  they  declare  to  be  the 
voice  of  God  delivered  to  this  very  people  whom  he  selected  to  be 
the  expoundeis  of  His  wilL  They  admit  also  that  the  Jews,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  practiced  the  precepts  it  enjoins,  and  have 
with  pious  care  preserved  the  record  in  its  original  purity ;  they 
quote  the  writings  as  containing  liaaxims  of  perfect  wisdom,  at  the 
same  time  take  pride  in  extolling  the  merits  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  were  law-givers  and  rulers  of  the  Jewish  tribes.  In 
short,  from  this  despised  race  the  Christians  derive  their  code  of 
morals,  their  system  of  laws,  the  sublimest  portion  of  their  poetry, 
and  the  fotmdation  of  their  religious  faith.  Yet  for  these  blessings, 
thus  derived  from  the  children  of  Israel,  the  Christians  have  ever 
been  ungrateful.  No  sooner  did  they  cease  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
Pagans,  than  they  became  in  turn  persecutors  themselves,  and  the 
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first  object  of  their  oppression  was  the  people  from  whom  they  de- 
scended, and  to  whom  the  owed  so  much. 

The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  through  weal  and  wo  bave 
kept  true  to  their  original  faith,  and  whose  hopes  of  a  better  con- 
dition are  not  weakened  by  disappointment.  They  live  to  see  the 
old  stock  diminished  by  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medism,  which  have  branched  fcom  it,  and  absorbed  the  nourishment 
of  the  parent  trunk.  Yet,  like  the  adherents  of  most  religions  of 
the  world,  they  refer  the  establishment  of  their  particular  form  of 
faith  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  God  of  tneir  fathers^  while 
they  stiU  firmly  believe  that  the  riemnant  of  their  tribes  is  under 
His  peculiar  care,  and  shall  yet  outnumber  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

How  happy,  my  dear  Ahhmad,  ought  you  and  I  to  feel,  at  being 
removed  irom  the  influence  of  these  unholy  excitements ;  who  are 
blessed  with  a  code  that  clearly  points  out  what  we  should  shun, 
and  makes  plain  the  duties  we  should  perform  ;  which  enjoins 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  our  fellow  bemgs.  Well  is  it  said  in 
the  Koran,  in  the  chapter  entitled  *  The  Cow,' '  A  fair  speech,  and  to 
forgive,  is  better  than  alms  followed  by  mischief.'  May  we  put  our 
trust  "ttot  in  men,  but  only  in  '  Him  who  divideth  the  dawn  from  the 
darkness,  and  hath  appointed  the  night  for  rest,  and  who  maketh  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  to  mark  the  course  of  Time  !' 

irtte-T^rk,  Hoentf-eifkik  da^  of  the  Mom  \ 
JImmmImi,  Ttmr  o/UU  Htg^a,  1900.       >     — 

Sletter  ej^fctetnttp. 

F&OM  THE  SAME   TO  THE  SAME; 

In  a  country  like  this,  wherein  the  people  ai-e  fickle,  and  have  a 
great  desire  to  possess  new  things,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  our 
Holy  Law  has  not  found  disciples  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  numerous  religious  sects  that  pervade  the  land.  This  arises  in 
part  from  bigotry,  but  more  especially  from  ignorance  of  the  purity 
of  our  faith.  Although  a  variety  of  sects  abound,  they  are  all  off- 
shoots from  the  same  Christian  stock  ;  even  they  who  promulgate 
the  wildest  dogmas,  draw  the  materials  for  their  new  schemes  from 
the  same  source  as  t^iOQe  who  practice  the  prevailing  mode  of  wor^ 
ship  of  the  country.  But  that  a  people  so  very  inquisitive  as  these 
are  should  be  willing  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  a  faith  cherished  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race,  excites  pity  as 
well  as  astonishment.  Even  pagan  rites  and  heathen  mythology 
are  treated  with  respect,  are  subjects  of  their  conversation,  quoted 
in  their  writings,  and  are  the  fruitful  source  whence  springs  the  in- 
spiration of  their  most  admired  poets.  But  talk  to  them  of  the 
precepts  of  our  Holy  Law,  they  stare  with  incredulity ;  or  if  they 
have  any  candor,  confess  their  entire  want  of  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  saving  virtue  of  its  practice. 

I  am  ever  averse  to  religious  discussion ;  any  thing  that  tends 
toward  religious  cbntroversy  I  shun  ;  so  that  whenever  I  am  ques- 
tioned upon  our  tenets,  I  content  myself  by  giving  general  ideas. 
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accompanied  only  with  remarks  that  may  awaken  curiosity  or  incite 
to  deeper  consideration.  Even  in  this  gentle  way  of  inviting  to 
meditation. on  this  serious  suhject  I  am  not  always  met  by  the  calm 
reasoning  usually  practiced  by  honest  seekers  after  truth,  but  am 
exposed  to  the  mortification  of  being  taxed  as  a  deluded  follower  of 
a  false  system,  perverted  from  the  Christians'  books  by  an  artful 
impostor.  Not  contented  with  pointing  out  en-ors  of  doctrine,  which 
they  pretend  do  exist  in  our  law,  they  brand  with  opprobrious  epi- 
thets the  fore-ordained  prophet  who  made  it  clear  to. the  meanest 
capacity,  and  gave  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  to  millions,  who  in  receiving 
it  were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  a  barbarous  idolatry.  Oh,  Ahh- 
mad  !  O,  Ebee  oul  Ebyer !  (Father  of  Candor,)  I  am  shocked  at  the 
want  of  respect  shown  to  the  memory  of  our  blessed  law-giver.  I 
am  more  anected  by  this  irreverence,  as  it  comes  from  a  sensible 
people,  who  unknowingly  give  signs  of  a  leaning  toward  our  faith, 
and  who  might  by  proper  culture  be  brought  to  adopt  the  precepts 
of  the  Ckoran.  Already  are  they  much  advanced  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  points ;  many  believe  in  the  Great  Unity ;  the  joys  promised 
in  our  paradise  fall  in  with  their  desires ;  several  are  disposed  to 
act  on  the  permission  given  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  Tempe- 
rance is  so  far  encouraged  that  they  spare  not  to  eat  in  thankfulness 
of  the  many  things  bestowed  on  man  for  food,  as  is  recommended 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Ckoran ;  and  they  never,  like  the 
wicked  Koreish,  come  to  prayers  when  they  are  drunk.  You  see 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  day  of  this  good  people  may  come, 
as  it  certainly  will,  for  great  is  Ckodah.  Their  sins  are  those  of 
ignorance,  and  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  who,  having  been 
educated  in  the  faith  of  Islam,  live  as  if  they  knew  nothing,  and 
make  a  mock  of  holy  things.  As  for  those  wilful  sinners,  black  be 
their  faces,  and  may  the  graves  of  their  fathers  be  set  upon  by 
jackasses ! 

Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  most  of  the  individuals 
whom  I  meet  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  faith,  and  hold  to  errone- 
ous ideas  of  the  character  of  our  prophet,  yet  I  was  lately  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  a  person  not  only  willing  to  be  enlightened,  but  one 
who  was  desirous  of  receiving  all  the  knowledge  which  as  a  Mos- 
lem I  was  supposed  to  possess  on  this  most  interesting  topic.  To 
you  the  subject  is  of  course  familiar,  yet  I  shall  repeat  the  account 
1  gave,  that  you  may  compare  it  with  your  own  superior  wisdom, 
and  learn  at  the  same  time,  that  although  sojourning  in  a  strange 
land,  among  a  benighted  people,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  good 
principles  in  which  I  have  been  nourished.  I  did  not  allow  my 
predilections  to  warp  my  better  reason,  but  endeavored  calmly  to 

Slace  before  the  mind  of  my  kind  listener  a  collection  of  facts, 
rawn  from  our  Arabian  authors,  all  which  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  historians  who  are  versed  in  Eastern 
literature. 

I  began  by  saying  that  MohammJsd  never  assumed  to  be  a  divine 
penon,  but  called  himself  merely  a  servant  or  messenger  to  whom 
God  had  graciously  vouchsafed  to  reveal  His  will ;  neither  did  he 
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pretend  to  have  the  power  of  performing  miracles.  He  commenced 
nis  career  by  being  a  merchant,  the  profession  of  his  relations,  hi9 
parents  dying  when  he  was  very  young.  This  gave  him  a  know- 
ledge of  men  that  was  of  service  to  hinl  in  after  life.  At  bis  birth 
the  eastern  world  was  brought  into  a  state  which  prepared  it  to  re* 
ceive  the  doctrine  of  Islam,  the  true  and  original  religion,  which 
had  been  corrupted,  and  which  needed  a  special  revelation  through 
him,  to  purify  and  revive.  The  Romans  and  Persians  were  at  war ; 
both  powers,  especially  the  former,  on  the  decline ;  while  the  Jews 
and  Christians  were  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with  each  other.  The 
Christian  Church  was  in  the  highest  degree  corrupt,  and  buried  in 
superstition  of  the  darkest  kind  ;  love  and  charity,  (the  brightest 
precepts  of  the  Ckoran,)  were  unheeded,  while  the  Christian  priests 
were  constantly  engaged  in  disputes  on  abstruse  points,  which  pro- 
duced endless  schisms,  or  if  they  united,  it  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Europe  at  this  time 
presented  a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  while  Arabia  was  sunk 
mto  idolatry.  Mohammed  came  on  his  sacred  mission  to  give  peace 
and  knowledge,  by  offering  a  system  which  should  unite  all  people 
under  one  simple  law  that  all  could  understand.  This  doctrine  was 
the  belief  in  one  only  God,  the  avenger  of  wrong  and  the  rewarder 
of  virtue.  He  was  forty  y^ars  old  when  his  mission  devolved  upon 
him,  a  period  of  life  when  his  judgment  was  matured,  and  he  was 
able  to  see  through  the  darkness  of  paganism.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
years  he  had  not  only  imbued  with  bis  doctrine  his  immediate  family 
and  relations,  but  entirely  by  his  great  sagacity  and  power  of 
persuasion  had  drawn  toward  him  a  large  number  of  devoted  fol- 
lowers. His  conduct  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  guided  by  pru- 
dence, till  he  was  able  to  embody  a  number  of  adherents,  when  he 
repelled  force  by  force. 

With  a  rapidity  of  which  no  other  religious  scheme  can  boast,  in 
twenty-three  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  labors,  and  within 
his  own  life-time,  he  saw  idolatry  rooted  out  of  Arabia,  and  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Islam  established  in  its  place.  He  lived  to  see  the 
princes  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  come  to  court  his  favor  or  embrace 
his  doctrine,  and  to  behqld  the  establishment  of  his  law  from  the 
gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  performance  of  his  mighty 
task  he  used  all  the  means  which  Arabic  tradition  and  the  vmtings 
of  learned  men  could  bring  in  aid -of  his  plan,  until  at  last  he  per- 
fected a  scheme  suited  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind,  and  which 
for  clearness  may  vie  with  the  much-vaunted  canons  of  synods  or 
councils  of  his  time.  When  finished,  the  system  was  made  public 
in  a  language  the  most  rich  and  harmonious  that  was  ever  invented  ; 
one  by  which  its  composition  can  follow  the  thought  in  its  wildest  flight 
and  paint  it  with  all  the  justness  of  truth ;  by  the  harmony  of  its  tones 
can  imitate  the  cry  of  animals,  the  murmur  of  the  streams,  the  loud 
roar  of  thunder,  |ind  the  rustling  of  winds.  In  this  language,  that  so 
many  poets  have  embellished,  and  which  has  existed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  he  carefully  studied  to  give  to  his  moral  pre- 
cepts all  the  charm  which  a  pure  diction  could  impart,  all  the  dignity 
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a  tbeme  so  exalted  could  demand,  and  to  the  accredited  legends  of 
the  age  a  delicacy  of  expression  which  forced  them  to  sink  deep  in 
the  heart. 

-I  confess  to  yoii,  my  dear  Ahhmad,  that  as  I  advanced  in  my  dis- 
course my  enthasiasm  was  raised,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  enlarg- 
ing on  the  hlessinffs  an  adherence  to  our  faith  bestows  on  all  true 
believers,  and  the  boundless  gratitude  due  to  Allah  for  his  goodness 
in  making  our  holy  prophet  the  instrument  for  com^nunicating  it, 
when  I  noticed  the  friend  who  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  me,  give 
certain  tokens  of  wishing  to  change,  or  at  least,  vary  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  I  proceeded  to  give  a  general  description  of  the 
character  and  qualities,  personal  and  moral,  of  our  great  law-giver. 
In  doing  this  I  took  as  my  guide  Abut  Feda,  an  author  whose  au- 
thority carries  weight  among  the  Christians,  who  always  refer  to  his 
works  to  obtain  true  notions  of  the  personages,  events  and  manners 
which  are  worthy  of  remark  in  Arabic  history. 

Mohammed  was  of  middle  stature.  He  had  a  large  head,  thick 
beard,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  feet  were  strong  and  rough ; 
his  bones  were  large  and  well  knit,  complexion  6orid,  eyes  black, 
the  shape  of  his  face  pleasing,  hair  long  and  straight,  with  a  neck 
white  and  smooth  as  ivory.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  was 
politic,  persuasive  and  brave.  Habitually  clement,  he  was  severe 
only  when  circumstances  connected  with  his  religious  duty  rendered 
severity  necessary.  He  was  kind  to  his  inferiors,  affable  with  his 
equals,  beloved  by  his  family,  and  he  secured  the  attachment  of  all 
those  who  were  near  his  person.  His  opponents  he  more  frequently 
won  over  by  peaceful  arts  than  conquered  by  violence ;  and  when 
once  they  enrolled  themselves  as  his  followers  they  gave  him  their 
entire  confidence  and  respect.  He  was  modest  in  demeanor,  slow 
of  speech,  just  in  his  dealings.  He  had  to  contend  against  Jews, 
Christians  and  Idolaters,  and  overcome  them  all;  and  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  a  spiritual  authority  which  has  lasted  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  still  obeyed  as  a  rule  of  faith  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple dispersed  over  the  globe.  His  death  was  in  accordance  with 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  in  life,  and  exhibited  the  favor  with  which 
be  was  regarded  in  Heaven.  He  died  of  the  effect  of  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  his  food  by  one  of  his  enemies  several  years 
previously.  He  knew  his  end  was  near,  and  waited  for  it  with  re- 
signation. His  senses  were  preserved  entire,  and  he  conversed 
clearly  to  all  around  him  until  the  last  moment.  During  the  last 
three  days  of  his  illness  the  Angel  Crabriel  made  him  frequent  visits 
to  demand  of  him  the  state  of  his  health.  The  day  of  his  final  de- 
parture the  Aneel  of  Death  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
dwelling ;  Gabnel,  who  saw  him,  told  his  friend  the  Angel  asked 
permission  to  enter,  and  added,  that  he  was  the  first  of  mortals  to 
whom  this  deference  had  been  paid,  and  that  it  would  not  be  done 
for  another.  *  Let  him  enter,'  said  Mohammed.  The  A,ngel  entered, 
and  far  from  assuming  a  stem  deportment,  in  gentle  accents  ex- 
claimed, *  O,  Apostle  of  God  I  O,  Ahhmad  I  (O,  beloved  !)  the  Eter- 
nal sends  me  to  thee ;  He  has  commanded  me  to  execute  thy  will, 
VOL.  XXIX.  19 
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whether  thoa  desirest  me  to  take  thy  soul  or  leave  it  still  with  thee, 
I  will  obey.'  '  Take  it/  said  Mohammed.  '  God/  added  Gabnel,  '  ar- 
dently desires  thy  presence ;  as  for  me,  this  is  the  last  time  my  feet 
shall  toueh  the  earth  :  I  now  leave  this  world  forever.'  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Angel  of  Death  fulfilled  his  dreadful  mission. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks,  I  turned  to  my  companion,  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  his  thoughts  on  what  I  had  said,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  that  instead  of  being  disposed  to  break  silenoe  he  was 
lost  in  contemplation.  His  eyes  were  closed,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  were  relaxed,  and  his  arms  lay  motionless  by  his  side.  His 
breathing  was  free,  like  that  of  an  infant  in  sleep,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  in  that  tranquil  state  which  so  well  prepares  the  mind  to  receive 
any  and  every  impression.  I  did  not  doubt  that  this  tranquillity  had 
been  produced  by  my  discourse,  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  joy  that  I 
had  unknowingly  been  the  humble  means  of  shedding  a  ray  of  light 
on  a  soul  that  bad  hitherto  rested  in  the  darkness  of  unbelief. 
While  viewing  my  friend  in  this  attitude  of  repose,  which  I  was 
careful  not  to  disturb,  my  own  mind  became  meditative,  and  I  re- 
called to  my  memory  many  historical  facts  which  would  have  en- 
chained attention  and  embellished  the  narrative ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late,  and  I  contented  myself  with  referring  mentally  to  the  lines 
written  by  our  much-admired  poet,  Carmel  Eddin  ben  Alnabit,  on 
the  death  of  Abon  Alhassan  Aly,  son  o^  the  Kaliph.  The  words  are 
not  all  strictly  applicable  to  my  subject,  being  written  on  the  death 
of  a  youth  and  not  on  that  of  an  aged  man ;  but  the  ideas  har- 
monize with  the  character  I  have  attempted  to  portray,  while  the 
smooth  versification  and  pure  devotional  feeling  render  them  wor- 
thy of  being  repeated : 

'  Boon  haat  tho«  run  the  race  oMiA, 

Nor  ooold  oor  tean  thy  spaed  control ; 
■till  in  the  eoaraer'f  f  eaerout  etrift 
The  beet  iriU  Monoet  reoeh  the  godL 

'  Ae  laid  iipoB  Ua  head,  Dbatb  Tiewi 

PearU,  itoaee  and  fenu  of  every  kiad ; 
From  out  the  heap  he  llrat  will  ehooee 
The  moet  reepleadeat  he  eaa  lad. 

*Th7  name  by  every  breath  conveyed. 

Stretched  o'er  the  globe  iu  boundleee  flifht ; 
Alae  I  ia  eve  the  length'aing  thade 
Bat  leoftheaa  to  be  loet  ia  night. 

*If  ffraeioas  Allah  bade  thee  cloie 
Thy  youthAil  eyea  to  eoon  oo  day, 
*T  ia  that  VLn  readieat  weieomea  thoee 
Who  love  Ha  boat,  and  beat^obey.* 
ffew-York,  tixA  day  of  tk»  Moom   i 
Siummal,  Tmst  oftkt  Htgirm,  IS60.  5  ~- 

suttee  ^ottttemtt* 

VBOtf  THE  eAMS  TO  THE  8AMI. 

The  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  develope  themselves 
so  as  to  form  individual  character ;  whether  persons  come  into  the 
world  with  facuhies  more  or  less  acute,  according  to  physical  organi- 
zation, or  whether  all  are  bom  with  like  mental  qualities ;  and  that 
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character  is  formed  by  education  alone.  There  are  certain  of  them 
who  add,  that  beside  education,  character  is  formed  by  the  circum* 
stances  under  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  an  individual  is  placed. 
Sach  of  these  theories  may  contain  a  portion  of  truth.  I  am  fully 
of  opinion  that  external  circumstances  have  great  power  to  form 
the  manners  of  individuals,  and  that  by  the  constant  practice  of  one 
mode  of  action,  the  mind  may  be  bent  toward  certain  habits  of 
thinking  which  in  the  end  form  the  governing  principle  and  stamp 
the  character. 

A  person  in  a  low  station  in  life  who  suddenly  becomea  rich  is  apt 
to  be  much  elated ;  believes  that  it  is  by  his  sole  merit  his  fortune 
is  raised,  whereas  it  might  be  altogether  chance ;  some  lucky  acci- 
dent which  he  had  no  agency  in  producing,  but  which  fell  upon  him 
because  he  happened  to  be  in  the  way.  Such  men  are  mere  crea^ 
tares  of  circumstances,  yet  their  character  may  take  its  tone  from 
these  circumstances,  quite  as  surely  as  if  they  had  inherited  from 
nature  the  qualities  which,  properly  brought  into  exercise,  would 
have  produced  the  same  result.  A  person  whose  imagination  and 
love  of  distinction  are  much  raised  by  a  sudden  turn  of  good  for- 
tune, will  talk  and  conduct  himself  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
who  is  born  with  much  sensibility  and  with  an  ardent  temperament. 
We  should  incline  to  make  a  distinction  in  our  estimate  of  each ; 
the  one  we  should  respect  for  inherent  qualities,  which  should  be 
regarded  as  his  own  by  birth-right ;  the  other  we  might  tolerate,  as 
attempting  to  shine  in  those  which  are  borrowed,  or  fallen  to  him  by 
chance,  and  not  by  his  own  merit 

You  will  say  thus  is  reversing  the  law  of  nature,  and  making  mat- 
ter predominate  over  mind ;  a  circumstance,  by-the-by,  not  so  unu- 
Bual  as  some  people  imagine.  The  body  and  mind  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  what  weighs  upon  one  is  sure  to  press  upon  the 
other.  The  passions  are  almost  always  stronger  than  the  under- 
standing, and  if  they  were  not  controlled  by  £be  judgment  would 
ever  obtain  the  mastery ;  in  many  instances  they  do,  especially  when 
too  much  streng^  is  given  to  the  lower  |)ropensitieB  by  over-indul- 
gence. In  this  case,  conflicts  arise,  wherein  the  understanding  is  the 
victim,,  the  inclination  gaining  in  strength  the  more  the  object  of 
desire  is  contemplated.  Reason  is  soon  found  to  be  a  troublesome 
monitor;  we  begin  by  listening  coldly  to  her  warnings ;  and  when  she 
thwarts  our  wishes  by  frequent  admonitions,  neglect  her  altogether. 
The  drunkard  returns  to  his  cup,  the  gambler  to  his  cards,  and  the 
man  of  avarice  to  his  darling  propensity  of  grasping  at  money, 
regardless  of  the  rights  or  comforts  of  others. 

If  this  be  true  as  a  whole,  or  even  in  part,  and  experience  supports 
the  assertion,  outward  circumstances  do  greatly  control  and  guide 
the  conduct  of  mankind  ;  and  the  behavior  or  manners,  or  whatever 
name  you  choose  to  give  to  external  action,  is  the  sign  by  which  we 
can  in  many  instances  form  a  judgment  of  character. 

I  was  invited  a  short  time  since  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance 
to  make  one  of  what  is  called  a  party ^  which  is  a  reunion  of  peisons 
of  both  sexes  where  there  is  music,  convenation,  semetines  dancing 
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and  sometimes  card-playing.  More  frequently  it  is  only  the  first 
two  that  fill  up  the  time  of  the  evening.  I  never  fail  to  accept  invi- 
tations to  these  parties  v^henever  they  are  tendered,  for  the  reason 
that,  beside  the  pleasure  I  receive  in  seeing  people  happy,  it  g^ives 
me  an  opportunity  of  multiplying  ray  acquaintance,  and  enables  me 
to  see  the  behavior  of  people  toward  each  other.  It  is  not  a  place 
wherein  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  character,  yet  it  is  one  where 
many  traits  of  character  are  developed.  It  is  one  where  dressed- 
up  manners  are  exhibited,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  ease 
of  the  night-gown  and  slippers,  where  formalities *are  observed,  such 
as  are  not  usual  or  necessary  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  between 
individuals  when  they  meet  each  other. 

I  am  never  at  any  time  a  great  talker,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
assembly  you  may  well  suppose  that  with  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  language  I  am  far  from  being  loquacious.  After  my  introduc- 
tion and  homage  to  the  host  and  hostess,  I  commonly  retire  to  a  spot 
where  I  am  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  there  silently  make  my 
observations.  If  I  can  find  a  person  willing  to  share  in  my  seclu- 
sion, I  pin  myself  upon  him,  that  I  may  derive  instruction  from  his 
superior  knowledge. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  one  who  on  many  other  occasions 
has  been  useful  and  always  kind  to  me.  He  is  a  man  with  a  white 
cravat,  who  mingles  much  in  society,  has  great  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  which  fits  him 
to  look  upon  thinss  with  calmness,  to  reason  dispassionately  and 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  men  and  manners.  This  person  is  so 
obliging  as  to  satisfy  all  my  inquiries,  and  frequently  points  out  ob- 
jects worthy  of  my  attention  as  a  stranger  in  search  of  truth. 

WhDe  we  were  thus  quietly  seated  together,  waiting  the  entrance 
of  new  guests  on  whom  we  n>ight  make  our  remarks,  a  person  en- 
tered of  suc^  striking  appearance  and  manner  as  at  once  rivetted 
my  attention.  I  followea  him  with  my  eyes  wherever  he  moved, 
and  often  pressed  through  the  crowd  to  be  nearer  to  his  person,  that 
I  might  more  closely  watch  his  actions  or  hear  more  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  appeared  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  figure,  was  of  rather  a  florid  complexion,  which 
indicated  good  health,  and  wa§  erect  in  his  carriage  ;  rather  more 
80, 1  thought,  than  other  gentlemen  of  the  company.  I  perceived 
space  was  made  for  him  wherever  he  approached,  the  which  he 
at  once  filled,  seemingly  as  of  right.  His  voice  was  loud,  he 
coughed  with  a  clear  sonorous  tone,  raised  his  phlegm  with  a  crash, 
and  spat  from  a  distance.  He  behaved  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
house,  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  coat  parted  be- 
hind, as  is  the  custom  of  inmates,  and  blew  his  nose  with  an  em- 
phasis. His  conversation  was  chiefly  of  great  men,  of  members  of 
Congress  with  whom  he  corresponded,  of  private  advices  from  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  beside  throwing  out  a  hint  that  the  President  had 
more  than  once  consulted  him  on  an  appointment.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, and  to  draw  notice  toward  himself,  he  clearly  intimated  his 
foresight  into  commercial  distress ;  wondered  people  should  become 
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embarrassed,  and  thanked  (tod  he  was  safe,  let  what  would  happen. 
What  did  people  want  money  for  1 — for  his  part  he  never  borrowed 
a  dollar.  All  this  was  delivered  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  thought 
well  of  himself,  and  who  desired  that  others  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

As  I  drew  nearer  I  found  his  manner  was  dogmatical,  his  expres- 
siona  coarse,  and  his  general  tone  vulgar.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
listened  to  with  respectful  attention ;  and  if  ever  contradicted,  it 
was  done  with  evident  reserve.  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  in  my  con- 
jectures how  this  ordinary  man  should  gain  admittance  and  hold  a 
distinguished  position  among  persons  who  Were  evidently  his  supe- 
riors, or  why  so  much  regard  should  be  bestowed  on  one  who  by  bis 
manners  and  conversation  seemed  unfit  to  mingle  with  a  society 
where  much  refinement  reigned.  I  turned  to  my  friend  with  the 
white  cravat  to  solve  what  was  to  me  a  mystery,  when  he  said  in  a 
low  tone :  '  He  is  rich  !' 

jr«v-  r0rk,f»mrt»emik  dmw  of  th§  Jtfbra  > 

Sk^m^Ml,  r»mr  9/ Hu Brgira,lfl&k    i 


P    A    f   H   E    r's       lament. 


*  Axp  ar«  »  man  hath  powsr  to  say  '  Behold !' 
The  Jaw*  of  darksMs  do  deTOur  It  up. 
So  qaick  bright  thlngt  oome  to  confaalon.'  -^  SaaxaraaiLi. 


Thb  world  without  is  dim  to  vieWf 

Though  fair  to  other  eyes, 
For  sorrow  gives  its  own  dull  hue 

To  valley,  hill  and  skies : 
Thick  darkness,  that  will  not  depart, 

Seems  brooding  over  earth ; 
A  heavy  cloud  is  on  my  heart, 

A  shadow  on  my  hearth. 

My  youngest —  child  of  love  and  hop*  !  - 

Away  the  Spoiler  bore  ; 
Her  beauteous  orbs  of  azure  ope, 

When  morning  calls,  no  more. 
The  rose  is  blanched  upon  her  faee, 

Her  pulse  forever  stilled ; 
And  now  my  dwelling  is  a  place 

With  funeral  edioes  filled. 

Oh !  ever  she  was  first  to  hear 

My  homeward  step  at  night. 
And  laughter,  silvery  and  clear. 

Betokened  her  delight ; 
But  now  the  door  of  home  I  seek 

With  bosom  chilled  to  stone, 
For  Desolation,  grim  and  bleak. 

Hath  made  my  roof  his  own. 
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l)eep  in  my  bleediD^  heart  the  knife 

Of  agony  found  way, 
When  warned  in  whitpera  that  her  life 

Would  not  outlast  the  day ; 
I  kiaaed  her  cheek,  I  breathed  her  name. 

But  heard  no  fond  reply ; 
Her  yisaffe  wan  more  sh vp  became, 

More  dim  her  dosing  eye. 

On  God  to  save  I  wfldly  called  — 

Unheard  the  prayer  of  sin ; 
&tkB  died,  and  utter  darkness  walled 

My  groaning  spirit  in ; 
A  cold  benumbing  torpor  slept 

Like  night-mare  on  my  brain ; 
A  feeling,  as  of  wmter,  crept 

Through  every  wandering  vein. 

These  ringlets  to  remembrance  dear. 

So  bright  that  one  might  deem 
The  sunlight  of  a  purer  sphere 

Had  touched  them  with  its  beam. 
Bring  bkick  the  beauteous  head  to  sight 

On  which  their  dusten  grew, 
Her  rounded  brow  of  radiant  white. 

And  cheek  of  rosiest  hue. 


Her  bonnet  gay,  with  ribbons  graced, 

The  doll  she  used  to  hold, 
And  shoe,  that  daintily  encased 

Her  foot  of  fairy  mould 
Tlie  gift  of  mournful  speech  possess 

When  on  them  fall  mine  eyes. 
And  tell  how  much  of  loveliness 

In  earth  all  wasted  lies ! 

In  dreams  I  hear  her  prattling  tongue 

Essay  my  name  to  speak ; 
Her  little  arms  are  round  me  flung  -> 

Her  lips  are  on  my  cheek  ; 
But  waking  in  my  tortured  breast 

Begets  a  wilder  throe. 
For  lK>rdering  the  land  of  rest, 

Black  lies  the  realm  of  wo ! 

There  is  a  grief,  like  April's  deud. 

That  melts  in  rain  away  ; 
A  little  while  the  head  »  bowed, 

Then  oemes  a  brighter  day : 
Not  such  is  mine ;  no  drops  refresh 

My  weary  soul,  that  fain 
Would  rend  these  bonds  of  mdting  flesh. 

And  jom  the  lost  again.  w.  b.  c  hombr. 

^vim,  (Wem  Tm-k,)  JMmmrf,  1847. 
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MODERN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


tS     A    Z.BTT»n    TO    THS     SDITOR. 


*  In  the  dreary  month  of  November,  when  the  people  of  England 
hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  '  disconsolate  lover'  may  (to  continue 
the  quotation,)  walk  into  the  fields ;'  but  we  American  farmers  pre- 
fer, on  such  days,  drawing  around  the  cheerful  blaze  of  oak  and 
hickory,  as  soon  as  *  the  weary  flaiV  is  hung  up  over  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  the  *  dumb  creatur's'  are  comfortably  foddered  for  the  night 

This  is  the  season  and  this  is  the  place  for  cheetful  converse  and 
instructive  books ;  the  hearth  of  home.  Duties  performed ;  com- 
petency and  contentment  within ;  feeling  only  vnth  our  ears  how 
the  poor  drenched  and  defenceless  roof  has  to  abide  the  lashings  of 
the  furious  waters,  which  stupned  by  the  recoil  of  their  fall  into  mo- 
mentary check,  then  rush  headlong  down  the  shingled  slope  in  mimic 
rapids,  splashing  and  dashing  hither  and  thither,  and  overleaping 
all  water-tubs !  How  dry  and  cosy  such  sounds  make  one  leel ! 
And  all  around  I  hear  such  comfort-reflecting  voices  commingling 
with  the  dreamy  music  of  the  overcharged  brook  and  the  deep 
moaning  of  my  patriarchal  walnut-trees. 

But  hark !  there  is  a  lull  in  the  tempest.  And  now  how  sweetly 
breathes  that '  fairy-like  music'  which  floats  around  a  pleasant  fire- 
side !  List !  't  is  one  of  the  good  household-sprites  a-smging.  'T  is 
the  JEolian  fantasies  of  the  cheerful  tea-kettle.  Blessines  on  thy 
bright  shining  face,  flickering  all  over  with  smiles  !  Puss  m  sympa- 
thy murmurs  her  modulated  purring  drone;  and  ever  and  anon 
chimes  sharply  in  the  small  shrill  Picola  pipe  of  the  '  cricket  on  the 
hearth.' 

On  a  recent  evening,'  such  as  I  have  faintly  sketched,  I  was  much 
in  want  of  a  book  to  read,  for  my  library  is.  b\it  scant,  when  my 
little  *  cow-boy*  proffered  me  a  school-book*  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. I  smiled  at  the  offer,  but  of  course  accepted  it  with  thanks. 
Title,  *  The  Grammatic  Reader.'  *  Full  of  little  pictures,  eh  ? 
Humph  !'  I  gave  but  a  cursory  glance,  for  I  know  little  of  gram- 
mar, and  am  now  too  old  or  too  indolent  to  learn,  and  probably 
might  have  bestowed  no  farther  attention  upon  it,  had  not  Robert's 
ruefully- wistful  look  pulled  the  check-rein  of  correct  feeling  toward 
a  dependant.  So  I  vnped  my  spec's  and  turned  again  to  his  little 
picture-book. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Editor,  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  is 
incomparably  easier  of  attainment  now  than  it  was  in  my  school- 
boy days.     The  incumbrances  to  instruption  were  first  lopped  off 

*  Hazkh '8  '  Ptetorial  Onunmatlc  Raftder/  aiiutrated  by  Chapman,  ud  pubUriiad  by  J.  8.  Esd- 
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and  iu  obscurities  dispelled  by  the  pioneer  labors  of  philanthropic 
minds ;  and  now  right-minded  Equality  benevolently  sheds  the  vivi- 
fying rays  of  Learning  throughout  the  land ;  alike  in  the  populous 
city  and  the  mountain  log-house.  Honor  to  the  promoters  of  the 
system ! 

The  ancient  philosopher  bluntTy  affirmed  to  his  sovereign  that 
there  was  no  royal-road  to  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the  literary 
engineers  and  subordinate  pioneers  of  the  present  era  have  so  filled 
up  the  gulfs,  consolidated  the  boggy  places,  bridged  the  ravines  and 
graded  the  rugged  acclivities,  that  we  do  now  most  assuredly  pos- 
sess, if  not  a  royal,  still  a  most  admirably- M'Adamized  road  for  the 
purpose,  toll-free. 

The  only  fear  is  that  some  *  go-ahead'  speculating  projector,  in- 
oculated with  the  virulent  virus  of  the  age  s  fever,  may  circulate  a 
prospectus  for  the  incorporation  of  a  joint-stock  company,  to  con- 
struct a  locomotive  rail-track,  or  a  gas-inflated  balloon  vehicle,  to 
convey  trouble-less,  awake  or  asleep,  all  young  masters  and  misses 
up  to  the  temple  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences !  By-tbe-by,  French, 
Spanish  and  German  *  in  six  easy  lessons'  is  no  unpromising  be- 
ginning ;  though  I  opine  that  this  is  but  a  mere  '  circumstance'  in 
my  fiiend  Sam  Slick's  estimation  of  '  Yankee  enterprise.' 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  instruction-book  belonged  to  a  very 
different  class.  I  examined  it  attentively,  with  rapidly-increasing 
pleasure,  till  unable  longer  to  contain  niyself  in  silence,  I  burst  forth 
mto  exclamations  of  delight,  laughter  and  admiration.  Bob  stared 
at  me  with  all  his  eyes,  and  laughed  still  louder — as  in  duty  bound. 

'  Come  here,  Robert,  and  attend  to  me.  Mary,  you  (ian  appreciate 
art,  and  here  is  a  treat  for  you.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book,  both  in  learning  and  in  virtue.  The  first  page  ahows 
us  a  picture  of  Sin.  Robert,  do  you  think  the  gentleman  could 
have  drawn  any  thing  more  sinful  and  common,  that  wicked  boys 
commit,  than  a  picture  of  cruelty  to  animals  1  See,  wild  with  hor- 
ror at  the  slamming  kettle,  from  which  his  frantic  plunges  cannot 
free  him,  how  the  poor  victim  howls  despair ;  the  imp-fiends  yelling 
on  his  track !  Poor  harmless  doe,  hunted  by  brute-boys !  I  know 
be  's  harmless ;  for  had  he  been  ill-natured  the  cowards  would  not 
have  dared  to  tie  that  old  tin-kettle  to  his  tail.  Sport  to  the  wicked, 
madness  to  the  innocent ;  no  uncommon  scene  in  *  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.' ' 

The  first  page  is,  with  much  propriety,  assigned  to  this  moral  les- 
son ;  for  mercy  to  those  beneatn  us  is  the  first  principle  of  action 
that  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  child ;  since  it  is  the 
embryo-germ  of  all  that  is  generous,  brave  and  noble  in  the  man. 
A  mere  draughtsman  would  have  drawn,  first,  a  dog  running  away 
straight  ahead ;  then  he  would  have  drawn  a  kettle,  somewhere 
straight  behind  him  $  and  then  he  would  have  drawn  a  straight  line 
from  the  kettle  to  the  dog,  and  then  looked  upon  the  design  as  com- 
plete. Not  so  this  artist ;  but  true  to  painful  observation,  the  b«ad 
IS  wrung  half  round  in  his  convulsive,  agonizing  glance  at  the  hor- 
rific demon-kettle ;  and,  mark  ye,  the  string  is  dc^;  making  your 
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'  mind's  eye'  to  see  how  the  instrument  of  torture  is  clinkin?,  clang- 
ing, banging,  bumping  and  bounding  about !  The  moral  is  excel- 
lent: 

*  Hov  thall  we  hope  for  BMrcy,  renderinf  none  V 

Thou  sayest  true,  gentle-hearted  Shakspeare,  Nature's  oracular 
vicegerent.  This  also  is  the  emanation  of  a  gratefully-loring  na* 
ture: 

« Tftoght  by  that  Power  who  pitiea  me, 
I  learn  to  pitjr  them.' 

Yet  far  more  do  I  admire  the  following,  because  its  sentiment  is 
based  upon  conscious  desert.  It  is  a  sentence  such  as  a  noble-souled 
creature  might  express  (with  holy  reverence  I  speak  it,)  face  to  face 
with  bis  Creator  : 

*  The  mercy  I  to  others  ehow, 
That  mercy  ehow  lo  me.* 

How  miserably  grating  sounds  the  sneaking  pusillanimity  and 
beggarly  selfishness  which  oflen,  by  a  misplaced  emphasis,  dis- 
graces and  perverts  the  true  meaning  and  the  pure  spirit  of  even 
the  peace-breathing  responses  of  public  worship !  '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  ««,'  etc. 

Oh,  thou  adpred  idol,  mighty  Us !  Thou  space-crowding,  insa- 
tiable, principal  Principle  !  Thou  co^^ternal  of  Uncle  Sam  !  To 
bon-ow  an  expressive  Hibernian  aphorism,  *  The  buttermilk  will 
come  out  of  the  stir-about !' 

Observe  this  group  of  sailors;  real  A.  B.  sailors;  no  swab- 
wringera,  or  waisters,  or  holystone- workers  are  these,  I  trow.  No ; 
every  man -jack  of  them  *  fo'castle'  and  '  top-men ;'  I  shall  rate  them 
as  such,  and  warrant  that  they  '11  pass  muster.  Few  artists  can 
paint  ships,  and  fewer  still  can  paint  sailors.  Gteoroe  Morlano 
could  pa lut  countrymen  admirably,  and  John  Emery  could  act  them 
perhaps  even  still  more  to  the  life  ;  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
beau-ideal  of  perfection  ;  but  neither  of  them  could  portray  a  sailcrr 
with  fidelity.  Their  represei^tations  of  them  always  exhibited  coun- 
trymen in  sailors'  mis-fittiug  clothes ;  nothing  *  ship-shape.'  Now 
the  Lilliputian  figures  in  this  school-book  are  true  to  art  and  nature, 
whoever  the  artist  may  be.  I  speak  decidedly,  Mr.  Editor,  being 
somewhat  of  an  '  old  salt'  myself;  and  therefore  in  justice  must 
exclude  from  my  commendation  the  boat's  crew  leaving  the  wreck, 
and  the  young  master  and  miss  sailing  on  the  lake ;  as  both  ves- 
sel and  figures  are  in  my  estimation  very  '  la  la,* 

I  have  confessed  that  I  am  not  versed  in  grammar;  this  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  my  not  comprehending  this  sentence :  '  The 
captain  and  crew,  having  despaired  of  saving  the  vessel,  lefl  her  in 
the  boat.'  Does  it  imply  that  although  they  despaired  of  saving  her, 
yet  as  't  is  said,  hope  i:|ever  quite  expires  within  the  human  breast 
while  life  remains,  and  '  a  cat  has  nine  lives,'  they,  the  captain  and 
crew,  as  a  dernier-resort,  stowed  her  away  in  the  boat  t  —  probably 
a  life-boat !  •  This  now  is  all  very  readable ;  but  I  can  form  no  idea 
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of  how  they  got  her  into  the  boat.  If  they  had  merely  quitted  the 
ship  and  taken  to  the  boat,  it  would  certainly  have  been  but  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  such  a  stress ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  did 
make  their  escape  is  truly  miraculous.  Will  you  please  to  explain  ? 
Excuse  this  badinage,  and  let  us  return  to  the  picture  we  were  ex- 
amining. 

How  admirably  is  depicted  the  self-satisfied,  easy  air  with  which 
one  of  the  seamen  listens  to  his  shipmates !  What  quietude  in  his 
reply  to  the  positive  assertions  and  vehement  gesticulatfons  of  the 
middle  figure  !  His  cigar  just  parted  from  his  lips  to  expectorate 
and  drop  a  word ;  the  cigar  meanwhile  remaining  suspended  in  a 
somewhat  coxcombical  manner  between  his  fore  and  middle  finger. 
I  can  fancy  the  flirt  given  by  the  little  finger  to  the  ashes,  at  the  close 
of  his  sententious  remark ;  which  flirt  very  plainly  telegraphed  the 
words,  *  That 's  a  fact !'  There  he  stands,  right  up-and-down  like 
the  main-mast,  and  as  immoveable.  The  third  seaman  —  but  they 
are  all  admirable ;  all  individual ;  yet  all  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  and  full  of  truthful  character.' 

Here  is  another  sailor ;  but  how  diflerent  from  the  group  we  have 
just  examined !  This  is  a  '  r'al  old  salt'  from  stem  to  st4m  ;  from 
the  truck  to  the  garboard-streak.  His  old  monkey-jacket  —  for 
look  you, 'tis  neither  round-about  nor  pea-jacket;  and  his  shirt- 
bosom,  (no,  his  shirt-body,)  bagging  over  nis  old  inflexible  tarpaulin- 
trowsers  —  stand-alone-trowsers — trowsers  such  as  none  but  a  very 
determined  old  salt  indeed  ever  yet  stuck  his  mid-ships  into.  His 
legs  in-kneed  and  his  toes  turned  out;  whereas,  a  sailor  in  his 
prime  always  carries  his  feet  right  fore-and-afr,  upon  an  even  keel, 
in  Indian  fashion.  He  also  always  contrives,  by  some  most  unac- 
countable means,  to  make  himself  bow-legged,  in  oider,  I  presume, 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  easing  off  a  lurch,  whether  to  port  or  star- 
board ;  while  his  arms  dangling  from  his  shoulder-joints,  and  appa- 
rently hung  in  jimbals,  sway  to  and  fro  in  seemjng  search  to  acco- 
modate the  centre  of  gravity ;  which,  certainly  ought  to  be  located 
somewhere  within  his  body,  but  which  is  ever  varying  its  position 
from  the  eflects  of  imaginary  rollings  and  pitchings. 

Observe  how  the  old  man  eyes  the  ship  in  the  distant  offing, '  and 
recalls  former  scenes.'  There  she  walks,  close-hauled,  with  star- 
board tacks  on  board,  straining  to  weather  the  Light-House  Point. 
Now  he  is  scrutinizing  her  hull,  now  her  rig ;  but  it  is  with  the  greatest 
intensity  that  he  criticizes  the  manner  in  which  she  was '  man-handled' 
during  the  squall  that  heels  her  to  the  scuppers,  and  makes  all  stag- 
ger again.  What  dejection,  yet  what  pride  mingled  with  a  tinge  of 
scorn,  gleams  forth  from  that  tiny  minikin  sketch ! 

*  The  boat  must  have  gone.*  Yes,  indeed,  the  boat  has  gone ;  and 
you  are  just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  There  she  goes,  steaming  it 
away,  up  to  the  Highlands.  You  are  from  Tarry-totm,  I  presume. 
Sir,  by  your  inertia  of  motion  ;  a  quality  which,  if  not  conjoined 
with  vis,  makes  but  a  weak  projectile  ;  short  in  range,  wavering  in 
aim,  and  ineflective  in  execution.  Yet  is  he  equipped  perfectly 
cap-drpie  for  an  expedition.     The  little  jaunty  travelhng-cap  stuck 
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on  his  head ;  the  umbrella  stuck  under  his  arm ;  the  carpet-bag 

carried No;  this  non-exertion  character  is  trailing  it.     Well, 

I  declare  !  if  he  has  not  got  on  spectacles,  too !  A  young  fellow  in 
spectacles  !  Bah !  I  'd  wager  a  sixpence  they  are  green  —  green 
as  himself.  You  say  they  are  neutral-tint ;  I'faith,  not  unlikely ; 
neutral  and  hazy,  like  his  mind.  How  stupidly  he  glowers  under 
the  shade  of  his  raised  hand  ;  doubting,  as  well  he  might,  the  evi- 
dence of  such  neutral  senses*  This  ^s  a  common  character ;  use- 
less to  himself  and  to  others.  Boys,  take  warning ;  and  when  some 
procrastinating  fellow  says, '  Time  enough,'  remember  that '  time 
enough'  generally  proves  '  time  little  enough.'  Therefore,  *  take 
Time  by  the  forelock,'  and  be  twenty  minutes  too  soon  rather  than 
one  jninute  too  late ;  and  ever  while  you  live,  '  Strike  while  the  iron 
it  hot'  This  fellow  is  like  a  rusty  gun^  If  you  pull  the  trigger 
ever  so  hard,  it  will  seldom  go  off;  and  when  it  does  explode,  it 
bursts. 

Look  at  this  female  figure,  carrying  a  bucket,  and  walking  away 
from  us.  How  natural !  Her  habiliments  portray  her  to  be  merely 
a  peasant-girl ;  but  how  exquisitely  graceful !  Not  the  acquired,  stiff, 
machine-jointed  grace  of  the  minuet-de-la-ccBur,  I  grant.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  no  contemptible  authority,  by-the-by,  says,  *  A  child  is  al- 
ways graceful  until  put  into  the  hands  of  the  dancing-master.'  No ; 
nothing  of  that  conventional  and  fashion-drilled  grace  is  here  visible. 
The  artist  possessed  taste  and  judgment.  He  desired  to  exhibit 
natural  grace,  and  accordingly  culled  his  model  from  the  mountains. 
This  creature  moves  like  the  curve-crested  billows  of  the  ocean, 
with  Nature's  undulating  grace ;  in  her  case,  fashioned  and  brought 
forth  into  visible  beauty  by  the  untrammelled  play  of  well-formed, 
elastic  limbs,  youthful  blood,  and  buoyant  hopes. 

Turn  your  glance  for  an  instant  to  that  wild  unmutilated  steed, 
with  lightning-eye  and  storm-cloud  streaming  mane,  spuming  away 
space  from  every  hoof.  ^  Here  is  grace  uninfluenced  by  reflection. 
Alas !  poor  steed ! .  Shouldst  thou  be  caught  within  the  toils  of 
tyrant  man  thou  wouldst,if  such  should  be  the  arbitrament  of  fashion, 
be  '  hog-maned,'  *  cropp'd'  and  '  dock'd !' 

Say;  ought  Fashion  to  manacle  this  young  girl's  freedom  of 
motion  with  its  steel  corsets  1  —  and,  ludicrously  impious,  assert  an 
improvement  upon  God's  formation  by  a  '  bustle  V  Alas !  fashion  is 
more  influential  with  the  crowd, '  the  little  vulgar  and  the  great,'  than 
are  the  dictates  of  simplicity  purity  and  ttuth  !  '  Beauty  when  un- 
adorned is  adorned  the  most.'  The  truth  of  this  axiom  is  applicable 
not  only  to  the  beauty  of  form  and  motion,  and  melody  and  harmony, 
but  also  to  the  mind's  conduct  in  morals,  and  even  in  religion. 

I  can  absorb  my  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  this  little  figure 
until  it  expands  and  grows  into  life  before  me.  I  seem  to  feel  the 
poise  of  the  self-adjusting  balance  of  that  extended  right  arm,  and 
can  almost  realize  the  idea  of  that  slightly  painful  sensation  which 
is  exhibited  at  the  first  impulsive  hitch-like  motion  which  accompa- 
nies the  re-directed,  still  recurring,  counter-check  movement  of  the 
right  foot,  to  the  pendulous  svring  of  thatbucket^sustaining  left  arm. 
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*  Italian  Peasants.^  This  miniature  design  contains  abundant  and 
fitting  materials  for  the  composition  of  a  large  and  noble  picture. 
'T  was  supererogatory  to  write  its  title  beneath  it ;  their  costume, 
attitudes  and  bearing  emphatically  characterize  them  as  Italian  pea- 
sants, and  none  other.  Neither  does  the  locality  of  the  scenery  admit 
of  a  doubt  There  are  the  conical  mountains  ;  there  the  abrupt  emi- 
nences crowned  with  splendid  palazzas ;  the  Mediterranean,  felucca- 
dotted,  and  Vesuvius  in  the  distance;  all  bespeaking  an  Italian 
landscape,  as  viewed  through  that  intensely  bright  yet  somewhat 
gauzy  atmosphere  with,  which  light  and  heat  radiate  the  sky  of 
Italy. 

*  Drooping  Age  resting  on  the  Grave,*  and  dubiously  reflecting  on 
life,  is  a  comprehensive  and  touching  sermon.  While  the  destitute 
soulless  'loafer'  and  the  drunkard  maudlin  at  the  'No  Trust*  bar, 
exhibit  traits  of  Hogarthian  conception,  that  enforce  reflection*  But 
these,  and  several  others,  demand  a  more  deep  investigation  and 
extended  scrutiny  than  I  have  hithei-to  employed  ;  and  I  have  already 
far  outstretched  the  limits  I  purposed.  I  therefore  respectfully  with- 
draw ;  flattering  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  little  which  I  have 
said,  however  faintly  expressed,  yet  coming  as  it  does  from  the  heart, 
may  find  responsive  heaits  that  possess  the  means  of  raising  the 
reputation  of  our  artist,  if  a  young  one.  Or  if  he  be, '  as  I  do  guess,' 
from  the  acumen  displayed,  a  long- practised  hand,  with  an  observant 
mind,  who  throws  off  these  little  gems  of  a  redundant  genius  during 
the  cigar-smoking  intervals  of  loftier  conceptions,  long  may  he  con- 
tinue so  to  amuse  himself,  delieht  the  connoisseur,  and  instruct  the 
rising  generation  !  For  the  lurtherance  of  which  desideratum 
nothing  can  be  more  conducive,  than  that  parents  and  instructors 
should  point  out  and  explain  to  their  pupils,  as  I  do  now  to  my  young 
'  cow-boy,'  the  beauty  of  thought,  design  and  execution  exhibited  in 
the  illustrations  of  this  unpretending  school-book. 

^kUmd9,N9vemkerti64S.  Yours,  very  respectfully,     j.  ^.  b. 
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Cekation's  heir,  and  Fancy's  fav*rite  child. 
Thou  canat,  from  India's  wealth,  or  Afric'a  wild/ 
From  far  or  near,  from  depth  or  dizzy  height. 
Call  thy  rich  stores,  t'  instruct  us  or  delight : 
Abundance  draw  from  dearth,  and  radiance  from  night 

Thus,  to  th'  alembic  of  thy  glowing  mind 
All  natnro  comes,  but  comes  to  be  refined : 
Each  thought  that  feculence  or  grossness  stains 
Thy  wit  or  judgment  sublimates  or  strains, 
Till  all  the  alloy  be  purged,  and  nought  but  gold  remaiiv. 

Thus  Ocean  drinks  the  foul  and  turbid  tide, 
When  flood  and  torrent  plough  the  mouutain's  side  ; 
But  soon  in  genial  showers  he  sends  them  forth. 
Pure  as  the  pearls  that  deck  Aurora's  birth, 
To  feed  the  famiah'd  land,  and  cheer  the  jocund  earth. 
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*  I  'm  bound  for  the  grave  !'  mid  an  aged  man. 

With  a  feeble  step  and  a  hollow  tone ; 
<  In  the  battle  of  life  I  've  long  kept  the  van. 

My  comradee  have  fallen  —  I  'm  fighting  alone  !* 
While  yet  he  was  speaking,  an  unseen  dart 

Was  flung  by  the  mercilee^  archer,  Death  ; 
It  pierced  the  old  man  through  his  resolute  heart, 

And  *  1  *m  fighting  alone !   was  his  latest  breath. 


*  I  'm  bound  for  the  grave !'  said  a  noble  youtbi 

With  a  hectic  flush  on  his  burning  cheek  ; 
While  the  wintry  winds,  that  know  no  ruth, 

A  chilly  bed  for  his  form  bespeak. 
When  the  blast  bad  fled,  and  the  laughing  Spring 

Her  carpet  of  green  o'er  the  earth  had  spread, 
The  sweetest  flowers  that  Love  could  bring 

Distilled  their  balm  o*er  his  low-laid  head. 


'  I  'm  bound  for  the  grave  !'  said  a  feeble  child, 

With  its  infant  dews  scarce  melted  away ; 
*  I  never  shall  fee]  youth's  frenzy  wild, 

I  shall  not  live  to  be  old  and  gray !' 
And  its  fever  raged,  and  aside  it  turned. 

Its  eye  half  closed,  then  died  its  light ; 
To  the  socket  its  candle  had  suddeply  burned. 

Like  a  young  star  quenched  by  a  tear  of  night 


'  I  'm  bound  for  the  grave !'  said  a  lisping  one. 

Whose  words  were  told  in  her  angel  smiles ; 
*  I  must  haste  away  where  a  brijrhter  sun 

Ne'er  hides  its  face  from  the  Golden  Islet.' 
She  had  caught  the  song  of  their  minstrels  fair, 

And  though  unfledged  were  her  spirit-wings. 
The  Dove  divine  bore  her  gently  there. 

Where  now  with  the  radiant  ones  she  singa ! 


*  I  'm  bound  for  the  grave,  where  I  hasten  to  lie  !' 
Is  the  marching-song  of  the  old  and  young; 

<  I  'm  bouxid  for  the  grave !'  is  Humanity's  cry — 
With  the  heart-strings  of  life  is  the  anthem  rung. 

<  Ho !  come  to  the  grave  !'  is  Death's  dread  call, 
Since  first  on  man  fell  the  blight  of  sin ; 

*  Your  robes  of  life  exchange  for  my  pall, 
To  the  grave !  to  tJ^e  grave !  I  must  hniry  yon  in !' 

^1M7. 
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Who  has  not  seen  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk  1  As  the 
iron-horse  draws  the  long  train,  now  winding  around  the  base  of 
some  lofly  hill,  and  now  almost  suspended  over  the  foaming  waters 
of  the  river,  the  traveller,  seated  at  his  ease,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  varied  beauties  of  the  shifting  scene,  can  have  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  toils  and  trials  of  those  who  seventy  years  ago  traversed 
this  same  valley.  Then,  days  and  weeks  were  occupied  in  passing 
from  Schenectady  to  Utica.  The  old-fashioned  keel-boat  was  forced 
up  against  the  rapid  current  with  great  labor ;  and  when  the  river 
was  swollen  in  the  spring,  the  navigation  was  even  considered  dan- 
gerous. And  yet,  in  the  old  French  war,  a  large  army,  with  all  its 
muniments  and  equipage,  passed  through  the  valley  on  its  way  to 
the  western  and  northern  frontier ;  and  in  the  revolution  the  bold 
scheme  was  devised  of  sending  a  division  of  the  American  forces, 
intended  to*  operate  againsf  the  Six  Nations,  up  the  Mohawk  to 
Canajoharie,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  Otsego  lake. 

It  was  a  hazardous  and  toilsome  expedition  ;  and  that  old  soldier, 
Greneral  James  Clinton,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  ^  was 
a  fitting  post  for  the  man  who  had  from  early  youth  been  inured  to 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  border  wars.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1779  he  reached  with  his  detachment  the  point  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Canajoharie,  and  which  was  formerly  the  site  of  an  In- 
dian castle  of  the  same  name.  From  here  large  parties  were  sent 
out  to  clear  the  way,  and  open  a  road  to  the  head  of  Otsego  lake, 
over  which  the  batteaux  used  upon  the  river  could  be  transported. 
It  was  a  laborious  enterprise,  and  required  all  the  energy  of  the 
commander,  and  taxed  the  patience  and  patriotism  of  officers  and 
men  in  its  execution.  The  distance  was  some  twenty  miles,  and 
the  route  lay  over  the  high  range  of  land  which  there  separates  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mohawk  from  the  head-waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Spring  had  gone  and  summer  had 
come  before  the  batteaux  were  carried  over  the  mountains,  and 
launched  for  the  first  time  upon  the  bosom  of  that  beautiful  lake. 
While  this  portion  of  the  American  army  lay  at  Canajoharie,  the 
events  occurred  which  it  is  proposed  here  briefly  to  relate. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  day  in  early  summer.  The  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  and  its  rays,  no  longer  holding  dalliance  with  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Mohawk,  were  taking  their  farewell  kiss  of  the 
green  old  forest-trees  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
hiUs.  Straggling  parties  of  soldiers,  in  their  fatigue-dresses,  were 
moving  slowly  down  the  winding  road,  returning  to  camp  wearied 
from  their  hard  day's  toil ;  some  of  them  reflecting  upon  the  plea- 
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sant  scenes  which  they  had  left,  and  calling  to  mind  their  own  dis- 
tant honaes,  where  their  wives  and  their  little  ones,  at  such  an  hour 
in  days  gone  hy,  had  looked  out  and  watched  their  return ;  and 
resolying  never  again  to  leave  those  quiet  scenes  for  the  rude  and 
hard  life  of  a  soldier.  The  evening  parade  was  over ;  the  roll  of 
the  evening  drum  was  ended ;  the  watch-fires  were  kindled,  and 
here  and  there  a  light  twinkled  through  the  small  windows  of  the 
bouses  of  the  German  settlers,  which  were  even  at  that  day  thickly 
sprinkled  along  this  portion  of  the  valley. 

Around  the  house  occupied  by  the  General  as  his  head-quarters, 
there  seemed  on  this'evening  to  be  an  unusual  gathering  of  officers, 
and  from  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  subordinated,  it  was  evident  that 
preparations  were  making  for  some  occurrence  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  Indeed  it  was  no  secret  in  the  camp  that  two  persons 
bad  been  arrested  on  the  previous  day  as  spies,  and  that  a  court- 
martial  would  assemble  that  evening,  before  which  they  would  be  ar- 
raigned; It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution found  the  settlements  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  upon  the  head^waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  a  very 
exposed  situation.  Sir  William  Johnson  died  in  1774.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  exerted  a  ereat  influence  over 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  over  the  Indian  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially over  that  tribe  which  even  then  had  their  dwelling-places  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  which  they  had  given  the  name,  and  who 
by  their  skill  and  prowess  stood  at  the  head  of  the  great  confede- 
racy of  the  Indians  of  New- York.  The  influence  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  William  was  retained  by  his  son-in-law,  Guy  John- 
son, especially  over  the  Indians,  most  of  whom  in  the  following  year 
lefb  their  pleasant  homes,  and  went  with  him  to  Canada.  He  was 
followed  also  by  a  large  number  of  the  white  inhabitants,  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  mother  country.'  Many  of  these  men  af- 
terward enlisted  into  a  regiment  organized  and  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Johnson,  (a  son  ot  Sir  William,)  and  known  in  the  border 
wars  of  New-York  by  the  name  of  *  Johnson's  Greens.'  Others 
joined  with  the  Indians,  and  assuming  the  Indian  garb  and  adopt- 
ing the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  made  incursions  into  the  settle- 
mentSy  and  laid  them  waste,  marking  their  progress  by  deeds  of 
wanton  and  savage  cruelty.  Two  of  these  men  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  border  warfare  had  been,  as  before  observed,  arrested 
as  spies  in  the  camp  of  General  Clinton,  and  were  now  to  be  tried 
for  their  lives. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  an  order  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  prisoners.  The  charges  were  few  and  briefly 
stated.  They  set  forth  that  *  the  prisoners  had  in  the  first  instance 
abandoned  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  and  having  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  did  aflerward  enter  into  that  enemy's  service,  and  did 
commit  acts  of  aggression  upon  the  true  and  patriotic  inhabitants  of 
the  Province  of  New- York  ;  and  being  thus  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy,  did  come  into  the  camp  as  spies.' 

The  trial  proceeded.    Witnesses  were  examined,  who  testified  to 
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the  prisoners  having  been  residents  of  the  Province  previous  to  the 
war,  and  indeed,  their  families  at  the  time  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  camp.  They  knew  from  general  reputa- 
tion that  they  had  joined  the  enemy.  But  no  overt  act  was  proved, 
especially  against  the  principal  piisoner,  whose  name  was  New- 
berry. 

'  Have  all  the  witnesses  been  examined  V  asked  General  Clinton. 

*  There  is  one  other  witness,  who  is  momentarily  expected,'  was 
the  reply  of  the  judge-advocate. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  man  entered.  He  was  bowed  down,  not  3vith 
years,  but  with  sorrow.  His  gray  hairs  were  the  marks  not  of  age 
but  of  misfortune.  For  a  moment  his  eye  rested  on  Newberry,  and 
the  guilty  prisoner  grew  pale,  as  be  met  the  searching  glance  of  the 
witness.  He  was  sworn,  and  commenced  a  minute  detail  of  the 
destruction,  in  the  previous  year,  of  the  neighboring  settlement, 
where  he  then  lived ;  that  he  was  absent  when  the  Indians,  and 
tories  disguised  as  Indians,  reached  his  house ;  that  he  hastened 
home  only  to  find  his  house  on  fire,  and  his  whole  family,  his  wife 
and  four  children,  massacred ;  that  he  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  fire,  and  on  examination  found  one  of  his  children,  a  daughter 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  still  alive ;  that  he  carried  her  to  the 
door,  and  she  revived  so  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up ;  that  while  supporting 
her  in  his  arms,  he  saw  another  party  of  the  enemy  approaching, 
when  he  fled  and  concealed  himself;  that  the  leader  of  that  second 
party  was  known  to  him  ;  and  that  as  he  approached  the  door  the 
tory  leader,  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  extinguished  the  spark 
of  life  which  was  kindling  up  in  the  bosom  of  his  child.  '  And 
there,'  pointing  to  .the  prisoner  Newberry,  *  sits  that  tory  leader  I 
May  GrOD  have  mercy  on  him,  for  I  cannot!* 

He  «at  down,  under  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands,  sobbed  aloud.  As  for  Newberry,  his  face  paled 
and  his  lip  quivered,  when  the  witness  commenced  his  narration  ;  and 
when  he  concluded,  despair  seemed  to  have  seized  him.  The  court 
pronounced  him  guilty,  and  he  was  hung  the  next. day.  His  wife 
pleaded  for  him,  but  in  vain.  The  interest  of  the  patriot  cause  re- 
quired that  retributive  justice  should  be  dealt  out  She  was  permitted 
however  to  take  the  body  of  her  husband  for  the  purpose  of  burial.  It 
was  placed  in  a  rude  cofiin,  and  laid  in  the  basement-room  of  a 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp ;  and  while  several  persons  were 
sitting  round,  a  large  black  snake  issued  from  the  wall,  and  passing 
over  the  cofiin,  glided  away  into  the  opposite  wall ! 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  amazement  seized  upon  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  this  strange  event.  The  tale  soon  spread,  and  it 
was  readily  inferred  and  believed  that  His  Satanic  Majesty  had 
ofi*ered,in  that  shape,  to  convey  away  the  soul  of  the  guilty  Newberry. 
As  a  consequence,  the  God  of  Hosts  was  on  the  side  of  the  patriots. 
The  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  people  was  much  promoted  by 
this  strange  occurrence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
early  settlers  in  that  region  of  country  were  Germans,  and  that  they 
partook  largely  of  the  superstitions  of  their  father-land.     Many  a 
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German  mother  on  this  occarrence,  called  to  mind  and  related  to 
lier  listening  children  the  tales  of  the  spirits  of  her  native  mountains 
in  Germany ;  and  for  many  Ion?  years  after  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lationary  war  the  tiial  and  execution  of  *  Sergeant  Newberry' formed 
a  fruitful  theme  of  winter  evening  conversation,  and  the  subject  of 
many  a  nursery  tale. 


LINES 

ov   iSB  sianiTBsitniT   or  cnnoicwxLx'B   rcmaiks.  akd   tumir  bxuzbztiox   »k   tax   oibbbt.* 


MX    XiOOZOB   X.    auiru. 


A  TuiBtTUurcB  of  crowdings  multitqdei 
From  the  great  city's  peopled  tboroughfaree,- 
Breaks  with  a  jarrinff  dissosaxice  the  itill 
Dead  sUence  of  the  cbister.    Honored  dust 
Shakes  in  the  impotence  of  death,  beneath 
The  tread  of  vilest  men.    The  Abbey  Walls, 
Uplifting  their  gray  towers  above  the  did 
Of  daily  businesses,  their  shadows  fling 
On  more  than  common  deeds  of  sacrilege 
And  lasting  infamy.    His  sleeping  clay, 
Whose  mighty  q>irit,  from  its  troubled  life 
Ransomed  at  last,  arose  to  God  who  nvh  it ; 
Even  his,  who  to  his  last  poor  earthly  hour 
Had  watched  the  slumbers  of  the  innocent. 
And  guarded  England's  halls  and  cottage*fires 
From  foes  unpitying  and  deceitful  men. 
In  his  cold  slumber  hath  no  guardian. 
Well  named  Protector,  while  he  toiled  on  earth,- 
None  can  protect  him  in  his  final  rest, 
While  his  heroic  dust  to  dust  descends. 
And  mingles  with  the  earth  he  loved  so  well ! 

Move  to  the  gibbet  with  yonr  princely  charge. 
And  let  his  pale  brow  shame  your  slavish  souls  i 
High  o'er  your  heads  yOur  sheeted  victim  raise. 
That  heaven  and  earth  mav  witness  to  your  shame  i 
That  Uie  free  winds  which  heard  his  awful  voice. 
And  murmnred  back  an  answer  to  his  heart 
Prophetic  of  his  fame's  eternity, 
Mav  bear  your  frantic  cuises  on  their  wings. 
And  speak  to  listeuing  nations  of  your  shame ! 
lift  to  the  shuddering  skies  your  maddened  shott. 
To  die  among  the  solitudes  of  air. 
In  its  dirfivious  silenoe  heard  no  more ! 

Ay  !  gaze  upon  his  ghastly  countenatlce, 
Nor  fe6l  one  thrill  of  fear.    His  hand  that  swa;^ed 
A  nation's  fate,  spoiled  monarchs  of  their  ciown, 
And  turned  their  armies  to  resistless  fli^t, 
Now  bangs  all  nerveless  by  his  side  ;  his  heart 
Frozen  in  death  ;  his  speakiug  eye  is  dim ; 
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And  ye,  who  fled  before  his  Vmng  faooi 
SarroaDd  ia  mockeiy  the  defeneelen  dead ! 
Power  ye  have  left  t'  iniult  hie  lifeleM  clay ; 
So  hare  the  wormi  within  his  eepalehre : 
Glnt,  abjeeti !  to  the  ftUI  yoor  n^JiOe  hate, 
.^|ity  omph  o'er  the  unraeieluig  dead. 

Ye  Kom  him  now,  but  know  that  eoon  yoor  eyes. 
Which  mock  this  day  a  hezo*t  sacred  dost, 
Bitter  and  miayailing  tean  will  shed. 
When  Tjl^ny's  infernal  tmmp  shall  sound 
Its  si/spal-blast  on  your  aflS-ig^hted  ears. 
Pr^^ujb  !  for  he,  so  late  enthroned  in  joy,  « 

Shalraoon  and  suddenly  pluck  down  the  hopes 
Ye  blindly  set  upon  him,  in  the  hour. 
That,  with  exultant  voices,  hailed  him  kinff. 
And  when  upon  your  necks  his  yoke  is  laid. 
Then  bitter  memories  shal(  o*ertake  your  sonla! 
Each  groan  that  speaks  a  nation's  agony 
Will  wake  the  image  of  the  insulted  dead, 
And  overwhelm  you  with  the  memory 
Of  this  day's  frenzv ;  when  the  Mam  who  heaid. 
And  not  in  vain,  England's  imploring  cry. 
Was  huiTied  from  his  grave,  in  ghastly  state, 
Chafaied  to  this  tree  of  death  and  infamy ! 
irUttMutowa,  ( JfMf.,)  Dm.,  18(6.  ^ 


THE    O-REGON     TRAILr 

OK   A   SUMMER'S   JOURNEY   OUT   OF   BOUNDS. 


BOMTOJCIA*. 


Last  spring,  1846,  was  a  busy  season  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Not  only  were  emigrants  from  every  part  of  the  country  preparing 
for  the  journey  to  Oregon  and  California,- but  an  unusual  number  of 
traders  were  making  ready  their  wagons  and  outfits  for  Santa  Fe. 
Many  of  the  emigrants,  especially  of  those  bound  for  California, 
were  persons  of  some  wealth  and  standing.  The  hotels  were 
crowded,  and  the  gun-smiths  and  saddlers  were  kept  constantly  at 
work  in  providing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  different  parties  of 
travellers.  Almost  every  day  steam-boats  were  leaving  the  levee 
and  passing  up  the  Missouri,  crowded  with  passengers  on  their  way 
to  the  frontier. 

In  one  of  these,  the  '  Radnor,'  since  snagged  and  lost,  my  fnend 
and  relative,  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  myself,  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  amusement  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  boat  was  lottded  until  the  water  broke 
alternately  over  her  guards.  Her  upper-deck  was  covered  with 
large  wagons  of  a  peculiar  form,  for  the  Santa  Pe  trade,  and  her 
hold  was  crammed  with  goods  for  the  same  destination.  There  were 
also  the  equipments  and  provisions  of  a  party  of  Oregon  enugrantB, 
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a  band  of  mules  and  horses,  piles  of  saddles  and  harnesses,  and  a 
multitude  of  nondescript  articles,  indispensable  on  the  prairies. 
Almost  hidden  in  this  medley,  one  might  have  seen  a  small  French 
cart,  of  the  sort  very  Appropriately  called  a  'mule-killer'  beyond 
the  frontiers,  and  not  far  distant  a  tent,  together  with  a  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  boxes  and  barrels.  The  whole  equipage  was  far 
from  prepossessing  in  its  appearance ;  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
destined  to  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  on  ^hich  the  persevering 
reader  will  accompany  it.' 

The  passengers  on  board  the  Radnor  corresponded  with  her 
freight.  In  her  cabin  were  Santa  Fe  traders,  gamblers,  speculators 
and  adventurers  of  various  descriptions,  and  her  steerage  was 
crowded  with  Oregon  emigrants,  *  mountain  men,'  negroes,  and  half 
a  dozen  Kanzas  Indians,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  St.  Louis. 

Thus  laden,  the  boat  struggled  upward  for  seven  or  eight  days 
against  the  rapid  current  of  the  Missouri,  grating  upon  snags  and 
hanging  for  two  or  three  houra  at  a  time  upon  sand-bars.  We  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  in  a  drizzline  rain,  but  the  weather 
soon  became  clear,  and  showed  distinctly  the  broad  and  turbid  river» 
with  its  eddies,  its  sand-bars,  its  ragged  islands  and  forest-covered 
shores.  The  Missouri  is  constantly  changing  its  course ;  wearing 
away  its  banks  on  one  side,  while  it  forms  new  ones  on  the  other. 
Its  channel  is  shifting  continually ;  islands  are  formed,  and  then 
washed  away ;  and  while  the  old  forests  on  one  side  are  undermined 
and  swept  off,  a  young  growth  springs  up  from  the  new  soil  upon 
the  other  side.  With  all  these  changes,  the  water  is  so  charged 
with  mud  and  sand  that  it  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
deposites  a  sediment  an  inch  thick  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler.  The 
river  was  now  high  ;  but  when  we  descended  in  the  autumn  it  was 
fallen  very  low,  and  all  the  secrets  of  its  treacherous  shallows  were 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  frightful  to  see  the  dead  and  broken  trees, 
thick-set  as  a  military  abbatis,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  all 
pointing  down  stream,  ready  to  impale  any  unhappy  steam-boat  that 
at  high  water  should  pass  over  that  dangerous  ground. 

In  five  or  six  days  we  began  to  see  signs  of  the  great  western 
movement  that  was  then  taking  place.  Parties  of  emigrants,  with 
their  tents  and  wagons,  would  be  encamped  on  open  spots  near  the 
bank,  on  their  way  to  the  common  rendezvous  at  Independence. 
On  a  rainy  day,  near  sun-set,  we  reached  the  landing  of  this  place, 
which  is  situated  some  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  extreme  frontier 
of  Missouri.  The  scene  was  characteristic,  for  here  were  repre- 
sented at  one  view  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  wild  and 
enterprising  region.  On  the  muddy  shore  stood  some  thirty  or  forty 
dark  slavish-looking  Spaniards,  gazing  stupidly  out  from  beneath 
their  broad  hats.  They  were  attached  to  one  of  the  Santa  Fe 
companies,  whose  wagons  were  crowded  together  on  the  banks 
above.  In  the  midst  of  these,  crouching  over  a  smouldering  fire, 
were  half  a  dozen  Indians,  belonging  to  a  remote  Mexican  tribe. 
One  or  two  French  hunters  from  the  mountains,  with  their  long  hair 
and  buck-skin  dresses,  were  looking  at  the  boat;  and  seated  on  a 
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log  close  at  hand  were  three  men,  with  rifles  lying  across  their 
knees.  The  foremost  of  these,  a  tall,  strong  figure,  with  a  clear 
blue  eye  and  an  open,  intelligent  face,  might  very  well  represent 
that  race  of  restless  and  intrepid  pioneers  whose  axes  and  rifles 
have  opened  a  path  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  western  prairies. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  probably  a  more  congenial  field  to 
him  than  any  that  now  remained  on  this  side  the  gp'eat  plains. 

E^rly  on  the  next  morning  we  reached  Kanzas,  about  &ve  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Here  we  landed,  and 
leaving  our  equipments  in  charge  of  my  good  friend  Colonel  Chick, 
whose  log-house  was  the  substitute  for  a  tavern,  we  set  out  in  a 
wagon  for  Westport,  where  we  hoped  to  procure  mules  and  horses 
for  the  journey. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fresh  and  beautiful  May  morning.  The 
rich  ^nd  luxuriant  woods  through  which  the  miserable  road  con- 
ducted us  were  lighted  by  the  bright  sunshine  and  enlivened  by  a 
multitude  of  birds.  We  overtook  on  the  way  our  late  fellow- 
travellers,  the  Ranzas  Indians,  who,  adorned  with  all  their  finery, 
were  proceeding  homeward  at  a  round  pace ;  and  whatever  they 
might  have  seemed  on  board  the  boat,  they  made  a  very  striking 
and  picturesque  feature  in  the  forest  landscape. 

Westport  was  full  of  Indians,  whose  little  shaggy  ponies  were 
tied  by  dozens  along  the  houses  and  fences.  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with 
shaved  heads  and  painted  faces,  Shawanoes  and  Dele  wares,  flutter- 
ing in  calico  frocks  and  turbans,  Wyandots  dressed  like  white  men, 
and  a  few  wretched  Kanzas  wrapped  in  old  blankets,  were  strolling 
about  the  streets,  or  lounging  in  and  out  of  the  shops  and  houses. 

As  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  I  saw  a  remarkable-looking 
personage  coming  up  the  street.  He  had  a  ruddy  face,  garnished  with 
the  stumps  of  a  bristly  red  beard  and  moustache ;  on  one  side  of  his 
head  was  around  cap  with  a  knob  at  the  top,  such  as  Scottish  laborers 
sometimes  wear :  his  coat  was  of  a  non-descript  form,  and  made 
of  a  gray  Scotch  plaid,  with  the  fringes  hanging  all  about  it ;  he 
wore  pantaloons  of  coarse  homespun,  and  hob-nailed  shoes  ;  and  to 
complete  his  equipment,  a  little  black  pipe  was  stuck  in  one  comer 
of  his  mouth.  In  this  curious  attire  I  recognized  Captain  C,  of  the 
British  army,  who,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  R.,  and  an  English  gen- 
tleman, was  bound  on  a  hunting  expedition  across  the  continent.  I 
had  seen  the  captain  and  his  companions  at  St  Louis.  They  had 
now  been  for  some  time  at  Westport  making  preparations  for  their 
departure,  and  waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  since  they  were  too  few 
in  number  to  attempt  it  alone.  They  might,  it  is  true,  have  joined 
some  of  the  parties  of  emigrants  who  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Oregon  and  California ;  but  they  professed  great  disinclina- 
tion to  have  any  connexion  with  the  '  Kentucky  fellows.' 

The  captain  now  urged  it  upon  us  that  we  should  join  forces  and 
proceed  to  the  mountains  in  company.  Feeling  no  greater  par- 
tiality for  the  society  of  the  emigrants  than  they  did,  we  thought  the 
arrangement  an  advantageous  one,  and  consented  to  it.  Our  future 
feUow-traveUars   had    installed    themselves  in  a  litda  log-house, 
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wbere  we  found  them  all  surrounded  by  saddles,  harnesses,  guns, 
pistols,  telescopes,  knives,  and  in  short  their  complete  appointments 
ibr  the  prairie.  R.,  who  professed  a  taste  for  natural  history,  sat  at 
a  table  stuffing  a  woodpecker;  the  brother  of  the  captain,  who  was 
an  Irishman,  was  splicing  a  trail  rope  op  the  floor,  as  he  had  been 
an  amateur  sailor.  The  captain  pointed  out,  with  much  compla- 
cency«  the  different  articles  of  their  outfit.  *  You  see/  said  he, 
'  that  we  are  all  old  travellers.'  I  am  convinced  that  no  party  ever 
went  upon  the  prairie  better  provided.  The  hunter  whom  they 
bad  employed,  a  surly-looking  Canadian,  named  Sorel,  and  their 
muleteer,  an  Amercian  from  St  Louis,  were  lounging  about  the 
building.  In  a  little  log  stable  close  at  hand  were  their  horses 
and  mules,  selected  by  the  captain,  who  was  an  excellent  judge. 

The  alliance  entered  into,  we  lefl  them  to  complete  their  arrange- 
ments, while  we  pushed  our  own  to  all  convenient  speed.  The 
emigrants  for  whom  our  friends  professed  such  contempt  were  en- 
camped on  the  prairie  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  new  parties  were  constantly  passing 
out  from  Independence  to  join  them.  They  were  in  great  confu- 
sion, holding  meetings,  passing  resolutions,  and  drawing  up  regu- 
lations, but  unable  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  leaders  to  conduct  them 
across  the  prairie.  Being  at  leisure  one  day,  I  rode  over  to  Inde- 
pendence. The  town  was  crowded.  A  multitude  of  shops  had 
sprung  up  to  furnish  the  emigrants  and  Santa  Fe  traders  with  ne- 
cessaries for  their  journey ;  and  there  was  an  incessant  hammering 
and  banging  from  a  dozen  blacksmith's  sheds,  where  the  heavy  wag- 
gons were  being  repaired,  and  the  horses  and  oxen  shod.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  men,  horses  and  mules.  While  I  was 
in  the  town,  a  train  of  emigrant  wagons  from  Illinois  passed 
through,  to  join  the  camp  on  the  prairie,  and  stopped  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  A  multitude  of  healthy  children's  faces  were  peeping 
out  from  under  the  covers  of  the  wagons.  Here  and  there  a 
buxom  damsel  was  seated  on  horseback,  holding  over  her  sun- 
burnt face  an  old  umbrella  or  a  parasol,  once  gaudy  enough,  but 
now  miserably  faded.  The  men,  very  sober-looking  countrymen, 
stood  about  their  oxen  ;  and  as  I  passed  I  noticed  three  old  fellows 
who,  with  their  long  whips  in  their  hands,  were  zealously' discuss- 
ing the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  emigrants,  however,  are  not 
all  of  this  stamp.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  vilest  outcasts  in 
the  country.  I  have  often  perplexed  myself  to  divine  the  various  mot 
tives  that  give  impulse  to  this  strange  migration  ;  but  whatever  they 
may  be,  whether  an  insane  hope  of  a  better  condition  in  life,  or  a 
desire  of  shaking  off  restraints  of  law  and  society,  or  mere  restless- 
ness ;  certain  it  is,  that  multitudes,  bitterly  repent  the  journey,  and 
after  they  have  reached  the  land  of  promise,  are  happy  enough  to 
escape  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  we  had  brought  our  prepm.- 
tions  near  to  a  close  ;  meanwhile  our  friends  had  completed  theirs, 
and  becoming  tired  of  Westport,  they  told  us  that  they  would  set 
o«t  in  advance  and  wait  at  the  crossing  of  the  Kanzaa  till  we  should 
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come  up.  Accord  inely  K.  and  tbe  muleteer  went  forward  with  the 
wagon  and  tent,  while  the  captain  and  his  brother,  together  with 
Sorel,  and  a  trapper  named  feobyerd,  who  had  joined  them,  fol- 
lowed with  the  band  of  horaes.  The  commencement  of  the  joumej 
was  ominous,  for  the  captain  was  scarcely  a  mile  from  Westport, 
riding  along  in  state  at  the  head  of  his  party,  leading  his  intended 
buffalo  horse  by  a  rope,  when  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  on, 
and  drenched  them  all  to  the  skin.  They  hurried  on  to  reach  the 
place  about  seven  miles  off,  where  R.  was  to  have  had  the  camp  in 
readiness  to  receive  them  ;  but  this  prudent  person,  when  he  saw 
the  ^orm  approaching,  had  selected  a  sheltered  glade  in  the  woods 
where  he  pitched  his  tent,  and  was  sipping  a  comfortable  cup  of 
coffee,  while  the  captain  gallopped  for  miles  beyond  through  the  rain 
to  look  for  him.  At  length  the  storm  cleared  away,  and  (he  sharp- 
eyed  trapper  succeeded  m  discovering  his  tent :  R.had  by  this  time 
finished  his  coffee  and  was  seated  on  a  buffalo-robe  smoking  his  pipe. 
The  captain  was  one  of  the  most  easy-tempered  men  in  existence, 
so  he  bore  his  ill-luck  with  mat  composure,  shared  the  dregs  of  the 
coffee  with  his  brother,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  in  his  wet  clothes. 

We  ourselves  had  our  share  of  the  deluge.  We  were  leading  a 
pair  of  mules  to  Kanzas  when  the  storm  broke.  Such  sharp  and 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  such  stunning  and  continuous  thunder, 
I  never  heard  before.  The  woods  were  completely  obscured  by  the 
diagonal  sheet  of  rain  that  fell  with  a  heavy  roar,  and  rose  in  spray 
from  the  ground ;  and  the  streams  rose  so  rapidly  that  we  could 
hardly  ford  them.  At  length,  looming  through  tne  rain,  we  saw  the 
log-house  of  Colonel  Chick,  who  received  us  with  his  usual  bland 
hospitality ;  while  his  wife  who,  though  a  little  soured  and  stiffened 
by  too  frequent  attendance  on  camp-meetings,  was  not  behind  him 
in  hospitable  feeling,  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  repairing  our 
drenched  and  bedraggled  condition.  The  storm  clearing  away  at 
about  sunset,  opened  a  noble  prospect  from  the  porch  of  the  Colo- 
nel's  house,  which  stands  upon  a  high  hill.  The  sun  streamed  from 
the  breaking  clouds  upon  the  swift  and  angry  Missouri,  and  on  the 
immense  expanse  of  luxuriant  forest  that  stretched  from  its  banks 
back  to  the  distant  bluflb. 

Returning  on  the  next  day  to  Westport,  we  received  a  message 
from  the  captain,  who  had  ridden  back  to  deliver  it  in  person,  but 
finding  that  we  were  in  Kanzas,  had  entrusted  it  with  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  named  Voeel,  who  kept  a  small  g^cery  and  liquor  shop. 
Whiskey  by  the  way  circulates  more  freely  in  Westport  than  is  alto- 
gether safe  in  a  place  where  every  man  carries  a  loaded  pistol  in 
his  pocket.  As  we  passed  this  establishment,  we  saw  Vogers  broad 
German  face  and  knavish-looking  eyes  thrust  from  his  door.  He 
said  he  had  something  to  tell  us,  and  invited  us  to  take  a  dram. 
Neither  his  liquor  nor  his  message  were  very  palatable.  The  cap- 
tain had  returned  to  give  us  notice  that  R.,  who  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  party,  had  determined  upon  another  route  from  that 
agreed  upon  between  us ;  and  instead  of  taking  the  course  of  the 
traders,  to  pass  northward  by  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  follow  the 
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path  marked  out  by  the  dragoonB  in  their  expedition  of  last  summer. 
To  adopt  such  a  plan  without  consulting  us,  we  looked  upon  as  a 
▼ery  high-handed  proceeding ;  but  suppressing  our  dissatisfaction 
as  well  as  we  could,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  join  them  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where  they  were  to  wait  for  us. 

Accordingly^,  our  prepi^ration  being  now  complete,  we  attempted 
one  iine  morning  to  commence  our  journey.  The  first  step  was  an 
unfortunate  one.  No  sooner  were  our  animals  put  in  harness,  than 
the  shaft-mule  reared  and  plunged,  burst  ropes  and  straps,  and  nearly 
flung  the  cart  into  the  MUsouri.  Finding  her  wholly  uncontrollable, 
we  exchanged  her  for  another,  with  whidi  we  were  furnished  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Boone  of  Westport,  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer.  This  foretaste  of  prairie  experience  was  very  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another.  Westport  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  we 
encountered  a  deep  muddy  gulley,  of  a  species  that  afterward  be- 
came but  too  familiar  to  us ;  and  here  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
more  the  cart  stuck  fast 
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Whbn  the  mariner  seet,  far  ahead  on  the  ocean, 
By  the  yeaty  white  wavee,  in  their  wildest  commotion. 
That  breakers  are  lyingr  direct  in  his  path, 
He  dashes  not  onward  to  brare  all  their  wrath, 
But,  still  m  his  oomfiass  and  helm  placing  trust, 
Lu^,  Ittfis  if  he  can,  beais  awa^  when  he  most. 

Mkl  the  lightning's  sharp  flash,  nud  the  thunder's  deep  roar. 

When  the  foaming  waves  dash  on  the  rocky  sea-shore. 

When  Hope  dis^^iean,  and  the  terrible  form 

Of  Death  rides  tntunphaint  upon  the  dark  storm. 

In  God  and  their  ship  the  bold  marinen  trust. 

Luff,  luff  while  they  can,  yield  a  point  when  they  must 

Then  make  it  your  rule,  on  the  billows  of  life. 

So  to  sail  as  to  shun  all  commotion  and  strife  ; 

And  thus  shall  your  ?oyage  of  existence  be  pleasant, 

Hope  smile  on  the  future,  Joy  beam  on  the  present ; 

If  you  in  the  rule  of  the  mariner  trust, 

Luff,  luff  while  you  can,  bear  away  when  you  must 

And  when  the  lee-shore  of  grim  Death  is  in  view, 
Ajid  the  tempests  of  fate  your  lone  vessel  pursue ! 
Even  while  your  last  prayers  unto  God  aire  addressed. 
Though  prepared  for  the  worst,  still  hope  on  for  the  best ; 
Carry  sail  till  the  last  stitch  of  canvass  is  burst — 
Luff,  luff  while  you  can,  drive  ashore  when  you  mnit* 
Partmmak,  IT.  JST.,  JsMsry.  1847. 
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tears: 


Eaeth,  for  the  deotiny  of  mm, 

Each  nigrbt  if  bathed  in  Tean ; 
Mom  bringa  The  Bridegroom-Sim  —  and  then 

She  re-conaoled  appear*. 

Childhood  hath  Tean  that  lightly  flow. 

And,  lightly,  are  forgot 
Jot,  in  ite  burst,  reeeixuileth  Woe  ^-* 

In  these,  a  soorce  is  not ! ' 

Like  the  qnick  sho^rer  in  eariy  May 

Of  unexpected  Snow, 
ThepB  comes  one  beam  of  Heaven's  own  day 

And  smiles  the  green  below ! 

And  FunNDBBir  mourns.    Evan  Hi  hath  wepjt 

Who  knew  no  mortal  stain ; 
Who  taught  that  Laxarus  only  slept 

And  all  should  meet  again. 

Byperjury  accused  of  Crime  ^ 

Tears  fill  the  eye  of  Truth. 
RcMORSB,that  backward  kwks  on  Time, 

In  Tean  remembers  youth. 

Yet  clouds  from  whence  the  storms  descend 

Reflect  the  Rainjbow  bright : 
Thus  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  the  worn  heart's  /nend^ 

Beams  o'er  affliction's  night 


But  there  's  one  Tear,  to  Hope  unknown  — 

Known  but  to  few  on  Earth  — 
Sad,  sad  the  breast,  and  dark,  and  lone. 

That  gives  this  Tear  it's  birth. 

It  hath  no  earthly,  mortejppmart ; 

'Hs  like  no  other  pain ; 
But  bums  a  passage  fn>m  the  heart 

And  fires  the  withering  brain ! 

A  laugh  may  bring  it  but  no  sigir. 

Doth  it's  approach  bespeak ; 
It  scalds,  perchance,  the  maddening  eye, 

But  ne'er  bedews  the  cheek. 

Cold  damp,  upon  the  brow  of  death. 

Is  luxury,  to  this ; 
The  throe  that  heaves  the  parting  breath 

Compar'd  with  this,  is  bliss ! 

Ella  !  my  life !  my  Soul !  more  dear 

Even  now  than  all  to  me, 
Teach  me  some  name  to  call  this  Tear ; 

The  Blood-Drop  came  from  thee ! 

iOBH   WAVaMM. 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


Tbx  Nxw  Timon  :  ▲  Romancs  or  London.    In  one  vcdama.     pp.  90&    Pint  American  from 
the  thinl  LoadoD  edition.    Philadelpbia :  Carxt  and  Haxt. 

Wb  have  made  our  way  through  this  book,  haying  been  impelled  to  the  labor,  first 
from  fleeing  *  Third  edition'  marked  upon  the  London  cover,  and  secondly,  because  we 
have  observed  divers  encomiums  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  commending  the 
volume  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  public.  Now  as  <  the  public'  and  ourselves 
have  somewhat  to  do  with  each  other,  and  as  we  dislike  to  have  the  labor  of  our 
forced  march  for  nothing,  we  propose  to  say  something  of  this  same' '  New  Tynon.' 
We  were  taken  rather  aback,  we  confess,  by  the  tone  of  self-confidence  assumed  by 
the  aathor.    Hear  his  promises  : 

'  No  tawdry  grace  shall  womanize  my  pen, 
Ev'n  in  u  love-»oug  man  should  write  for  men. 
Not  mine,  not  mine  (oh !  Muae  forbid  .0  the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mocjt-bird's  modish  tune.' 

Having  thus  formally  announced  bis  claims,  let  us  see  how  the  author  appean 
when  tried  in  the  light  of  them.  We  recollect  among  the  occurrences  of  oar  boy- 
hood to  have  seen  and  read  a  play  by  that  clever  sheep-stealer,  William  Shaxs- 
PBARE,  called  <  Timon  of  Athens.'  This  *  New  Timon'  naturally  brought  to  onr 
mind  the  story  of  the  man-hater,  told  by  the  great  dramatist  And  we  will  here 
admit  that  we  fairly  acquit  our  author  of  any  imitation,  servile  or  otherwise,  of  the 
<  Bard  of  Avon.'  Still  it  was  no  trifling  attempt,  it  strikes  us -^doubtless  the  aathor 
thought  difi»rently  —  to  assume  for  his  volume  a  similar  name ;  afid  as  if  the  other 
work  were  specially  in  view,  to  dub  this  par  excellence  '  The  New  Timon.'  We  will 
devote  a  brief  space,  first  to  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  secoudlyto  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  poetic  nwni. 

The  *  Timon  of  •Athens'  is  i^dmitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  satires  ever  written.  It 
eoDtains  the  moeVstrlking  and  at  Ihe  same  time  the  most  natural  examples  of  ingrati- 
tude—  that  of  a  state  to  its  defender  and  of  friends  to  a  private  benefactor.  It 
shows  .4odth»'ibKy  of  indiscriminate  liberality  and  of  thoughtless  profoseneas,  toge- 
ther wMrihe  short-lived  and  uncertain  duration  of  purchased  praise.  We  have  read 
the  '  New  Timon'  through  and  through,  to  find  in  it  some  moral ;  some  object,  some 
particular  design  ;  but  we  can  find  none,  at  least  none  worthy  of  a  published  volume. 
We  have  the  story  of  a  half-blood :    ' 


*  THE  oflTspring  of  an  Indian  maid 
And  Enf  kah  cUsA  whoae  orient  hues  betrsysd 
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The  Varna  Sankara  of  the  mixed  embrace, 
Carved  by  hit  sword  a  charter  from  disgrace. 
Acaumed  the  father's  Dame,  the  Chrietiau'H  life. 
And  his  sins  cursed  him  with  an  Euglish  wife.' 

The  author  tells  lu  in  a  1on|^  note  the  meaning  of  *  Varna  Sankara*  in  this  passage, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  if  curious  on  the  subject.  Well,  the  *  English  wife' 
gives  birth  to  Moevalb,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  the  new  Timon,  who,  as  a  West  Indian 
would  say,  is  a  regular  '  quadroon.'  The  husband  dies ;  the  wife  marries  again,  and 
deserts  her  first-bom ;  giyes  birth  to  a  daughter ;  loses  her  second  husbaud,  and  goes 
to  England.  In  the  mean  time  our  hero,  who  seems  to  be  on  luck's  side,  receives  a 
large  fortune  by  will  from  one  pf  his  father's  frieqds.  lie  goes  to  England  to  seek 
his  mother ;  she  evades  him  till  on  her  death -bed,  when  she  repents  her  of  her  cru- 
elty, and  dies,  consigning  her  daughter  to  the  care  of  the  half-brother.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  Calaictha,  the  sister,  which  is  kept  up  till  We  are  nearly  through  with 
the  story,  and  a  very  senseless  mystery  it.  is.  The  new  Timon  after  a  while  finds  a 
young  girl  named  Luct,  in  the  street,  whom  he  relieves  and  takes  to  his  home  as  a 
companion  for  his  sister.  The  character  of  this  girl  is  better  drawn  than  any  in  th*e 
poem.  Her  sweetness  of  temper  and  purity  of  heart  are  very  fairly  portrayed.  Our 
hero  next  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Arden,  who  has  been  a  wit  and  a  de- 
bauchee, and  who  turns  out  to  be  the  father  of  Luct.  We  now  have  the  mystery 
unravelled  which  hangs  round  Calantha  ;  for  Lord  Arden  proves  to  be  the  oue  who 
bad  won  her  heart  and  deserted  her.  Our  hero  and  Lord  Arden  quarrel ;  Calantha 
prevents  their  fighting ;  and  the  former  suspends  the  execution  of  his  revenge  uotil 
after  the  death  of  his  sister,  which  soon  takes  place.  He  then  goes  in  search  of  Ar- 
den. On  his  way  he  encounters  a  holy  preacher,  and  becomes  a  Christian.  Of 
course  his  hand  is  stayed ;  he  foregoes  his  vengeance  ;  soon  after  saves  the  life  of  his 
foe.  Lord  Arden,  and  then  diet.  Luct,  being  illegitimate,  could  not  *  take'  under  the 
will,  because  tiie  was  not  specially  named ;  and  the  new  Timon,  now  that  she  is 
pennileas  again,  marries  her ;  and  so  ends  the  tale.  Now  we  ask  for  the  design  of 
the  work  before  ua..  We  find  in  it  only  a  place  in  which  the  author  may  vent  his 
abundant  spleen  against  an  existing  state  of  things.  He  is  the  real  Timon,  and  not 
our  half-breed  hero.  And  for  this  reason  we  say,  that  there  can  be  no  important 
moral  gathered  from  the  book.  We^  should  not  have  considered  it  very  unnatural  to 
find  some  q>ite  exhibited  by  Morvale  toward  civilization :  we  cau*t  see,  after  all, 
what  reason  he  would  have  for  it,  as  he  owes -to  it  a  large  fortune,  an  education  and 
a  good  wife.  Still,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  his  misanthropy,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  we 
maintain  that  opr  author  is  the  real  misanthrope ;  or  rather,  that  he  affeeta  to  be. 
There  is  a  slur  at  everything,  whenever  he  cata  get  a  slur  in.  He  scofis  at  things  as 
they  are,  finding  nothing  but  evil  and  enmity  in  the  worid.  He  seems  to  rejoice 
in  illegitimacy  as  a  subject  Morvalb's  father  is  illegitimate  ;  his  wife  is  illegitimate ; 
and  his  sister  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  seduced,  which  we  are  happy  to 
say,  however,  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  especially  disaifect  and  cannot  abide,  tt  is  a  mawk- 
ish, sentimental,  affected  disregard  of  things  as  they  are  ;  of  fashion,  of  parade,  of  eti- 
quette ;  of  the  customs  of  society,  and  the  like.  Admitting  that  many  of  these  are 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  they  are  subjects  of  true  satire,  we  yet  cannot  tolerate 
one  who  lives  and  practices  these  very  absurdities  just  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so, 
while  he  is  continually  declaiming  against  them,  without  proposing  any  thing,  and 
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without  doing  any  thing  to  correct  the  evil.  We  could  not  undenUnd  what  bad 
MQt  the  *  New  Timon*  through  three  editions,  until  we  came,  at  the  thirty-fourth 
page,  to  a  long  and  fulsome  eulogy  upon  the  Duke  of  Wblumoton  ;  next  to  which 
we  find  a  bitter  attack  upon  Daniel  0*Conmell.  *  Very  appropriate  topics,'  the 
reader  will  say, '  for  the  New  Timon.'  Assuredly,  when  we  remember  that  the  au- 
thor does  his  share  of  the  talking,  and  has  certainly  said  more  in  those  four  pages  to 
•  sell  his  book  thairin  all  the  rest  put  together.  A  misanthrope,  and  laud  Wklumgton 
while  he  curses  O'Connell  !  Our  readers  know  very  well  the  necessity  of  court- 
patronage  to  give  energy  to  a  poor  poem,  and  so  it  seems  does  our  authcv ;  and  hence 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  a  miserable  clap-trap  for  a  miserable  end. 

But  we  promised  to  say  something  of  the  poetic  merit  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  there  are  no  good  poBtages  in  the  book,  for  there  certainly  are ;  but  we 
do  say  that  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  that  made  so  great  pretensions  to  merit 
of  every  kind,  which  had  so  little  to  support  it  Our  author  seems  to  have  studied 
what  is  called  *  poetic  license'  with  extraordinary  success. '  He  leaps  five  or  six  feet, 
Xwe  speak  poetically,)  just  as  it  suits  his  convenience.  He  squeezes  In  an  extra  syl- 
lable, or  elongates  one  into  two,  as  the  case  may  require,  as  if  he  Were  King  of  Eng- 
lish, and  was  an  absolute  monarch  into  the  bargain.    We  give  a  few  examples,  taken 

^omiscoously : 

*  And  gestle  birth  stiU  monlda  the  dtUemU  phtMs.* 

*  Wbe  Id  the  cs^naif «  act  of  tendernest.' 
'  Of  penury  fell  ths  mother  aod  the  maid.' 

'  The  ghost  of  Time  in  Memory's  duoUiU  hsUi.' 
'  Each  drop  moves  rounded  in  its  npmrmU  orb ;' 

and  like  passages  without  number.  We  have  no  doubt  the  author  would  coniidently 
quote  a  similar  disregard  of  rule  in  the  best  poets : 

'  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,* 

for  example ;  but  we  answer,  that  where  our  best  poets  do  take  such  license,  they 
really  add  force  and  beauty  to  the  versification  ;  for  instance,  how  much  more  perfect^ 
all  things  considered,  is  the  first  of  the  two  lines  which  ensue : 

*  To  gil  J  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily  ;* 
'To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  r—  ;* 

althougli  the  latter  is  strictly  within  poetic  measure,  while  the  former  is  not    Whe* 

ther  our  author  cas  ^itead  a  like  merit  for  his  overcharged  lines  we  leave  our  readers 

to  judge. 

.    There  are  many  good  passages  in  <  The  New  Timon,'  but  none  which  show  exalted 

genius.    It  is  but  fair  that  the  author  should  speak  for  himself;  we  shall  quote  there* 

fore  what  appears  to  us  to  be  among  the  best,  commencing  with  a  tooehing  tmtb^ 

•unply  told : 

'  Drsas  to  the  poor  the  least  sospeose  of  health } 
Their  hands  their  friends,  their  labor  all  their  wealth; 
l^t  the  wheel  rest  from  toil  a  single  sun. 
And  all  the  humble  clock-work  is  undone.' 

Here  are  two  neat  lines : 


*  At  length  her  dove<like  eyes  to  his  she  raised^ 
And  all  the  eomlbrt  words  forbade  she  gnaed^' 
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The  following  10  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  pari*  of  the  book : 

*  Alas  I  aIm  !  why  on  the  faul  brink 

Of  ibe  nhyss,  <loih  not  the  iuttinet  •brink  t 

The  menner  tribe  the  coming  ttonn  foresees, 

In  the  itill  calm  tbeliird  divine*  the  breesa ; 

The  ojt  that  $rmmt»  vhun*  the  poiaon-weed. 

The  uneeeu  tifer  frif  btt  afar  the  Pteed. 

To  man  alone  uo  kind  foreboding  ahowa 

The  latent  horror  or  the  ambuithed  foea : 

O'er  each  blind  moment  baiiga  the  fun«>ral  pnU, 

Heaven  ahines,  earth  amilea,  and  nijfht  deacenda  on  all!' 

And  yet,  with  all  due  indulgence,  the  above  lines  will  not  bear  a  healthfol  criti- 
ciem  ;  they  can  at  best  only  support  the  character  of  a  reputable  mediocrity.  The 
next  paamge  which  we  quote  sinks  very  much  beneath  the  preceding.  We  will 
take  the  commencement  of  the  poem : 

*  0*BR  royal  iiondon  in  Imarimnt  May, 

While  lumps  yet  twinkled,  dawuinf  crept  the  day  ; 
Home  from  the  hell  the  p'ile-O)  cd  (ramester  steala, 
Home  from  the  bail  flash  jaded  Beauty's  wheals ; 
The  lean  grimalkiu,  who  since  night  began, 
Hiith  hymned  to  love  amid  the  wruth  of  man. 
Scared  from  his  raptures  by  the  morning  star, 
Flits  finely  by,  and  threads  the  area  bar.' 

We  cannot  *  give  in*  to  '  pale-eyed  ;'  it  is  overstrained  and  untrue.  A  gamester's 
eye  is  more  apt  to  be  bloodshot  than  pale.  What  the  *  flash  of  jaded  Beauty  *s  wheels' 
meant  we  were  for  some  brief  space  a  little  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  but  fancy  that  it 
refers  to  a  hackney-coach.  The  allusion  to  *  grimalkin*  is  ridiculous  as  well  as  dis- 
gusting. Who  ever  heard  of  a  torn -cut  scared  by  a  star  before  ?  Thus  much  for 
our  author's  opening.    We  give  another  specimen : 

'Lo  I  where  a  tilt  at  friend,  if  barred  from  foe. 
He  scorna  the  ground  and  volunteers  the  blow  ; 
And,  tired  with  conquest  o»ar  Dan  and  Snob, 
Plants  a  sly  bruiser  on  the  no»e  of  Bob. 
Decorous  Bob,  too  friendly  to  reprove. 
Suggests  frrsh  lighiing  in  the  next  rpmove ; 
And  prompts  his  chnm.  In  hopes  the  vein  to  cool, 
To  the  prim  benches  of  the  upper  schooL' 

We  imagine  that  the  above  refers  to  Stanlet.  We  make  no  comment  upon  the  re- 
finement of  diction  or  feeling  manifested  in  the  lines,  but  pass  to  another  extract  : 

'  What  caused  the  mandate  1  wherefore  do  I  shriok  t 
The  atream  runs  ou  ;  why  tarry  on  the  brink  t 
Oil  to  my  task ;  >et  in  the  pause  between 
Sorrow  and  joy,  behold  the  quiet  ftcene ; 
The  chamber  statel}-  in  thai  culm  repose 
Which  Art,  the  god  wliose  life  is  calm,  bestows ; 
There  gleam  the  shapes  in  which,  immorul  still, 
Live  the  bright  exile»  from  the  Olympian  Hill ; 
Still  moon^J  DiAN  from  the  breathmir  stone. 
Haunts,  with  pure  eyes,  thy  dreams,  F.NDTMION; 
Still  on  the  vaxt  brow  uf  the  Father-Uod. 
Hangs  the  hushed  thunder  of  the  awful  nod.* 

We  maintain  that  the  above  is  the  merest  specimen  of  bombast  imaginable.    The 

<  mooned*  Dian  haunting  Endymion  with  pure  eyes  is  novel  to  us.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  this  same  Dian,  although  the  patroness  of  chastity,  forgot  the  dignity  of  her 
office  to  enjoy  the  company  of  this  very  Endtmion.  The  *  thunder*  of  a  *  nod*  is 
something  *  odd*  —  exceeditigly  <  odd  ;*  but  we  suppose  that  we  must  take  no  oflTenee 
at  it,  since  it  is  recorded  iu  the  *  Nrw  Timon.'  We  might  go  on  till  we  had  extracted 
half  the  book,  to  sustain  the  opinion  we  express  of  it ;  but  the  reader  would  cry 

<  Hold !'  and  oar  limits  forbid.    *  We  remark,  in  conclusion/  that  we  cannot  conceive 
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what  could  have  indaced  our  frienda  the  publiehen  of  thia  ▼olume  to  venture  upon  its 
poblicatioa.  Would  not  a  native  author,  bhugingr  such  wares  to  their  market,  have 
been  rejected?  The  pretensions  of  the  work  prevent  the  tender  of  that  charitable 
criticism  which  is  often  granted  taan  humble  author  of  mediocre  merit,  who  does  not 
attempt  to  pass  for  more  than  he  is  worth.  A  jackdaw  may  be  a  very  respectable 
specimen  of  the  animal  creation  as  a  jackdaw ;  but  when,  arrayed  in  borrowed  plu- 
mage, it  arrogates  to  itself  an  elegance  and  beauty  not  its  own,  nothing  remains  but 
to  strip  the  bird  of  its  false  covering,  and  turn  it  loose  to  find  its  fellows  as  best  it  may. 


Thk  NoKTH  Amkbxcan  RxviKW  for  the  January  Quarter.    Number  CXXXIV.    pp.973.    Boston: 
Ot9>  Ujioaabas  AMD  CoaPAVT.    New- York  t  C.  S.  FsAN'CXfl  and  Coupakt. 

Thb  titles  of  the  several  papers  in  the  present  number  of  the  <  North  American* 
are  as  follow :  *  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender  ;'  *  Brouoiiam*s  Lives  of  Men  of 
Letters  ;'  *  The  Sources  of  the  DiVina  Commedia  ;'  '  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  ;*  *  Memoirs  of  the  Federal  Administrations  ;*  *  Worcester's  Universal 
Dictionary  ;*  '  Holmes's  Urauia  ;'  *  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Decatur  ;'  *  Hochelaga,  or 
England  in  the  New  World  ;'  and  a  cluster  of  six  brief  <  Critical  Notices,'  of  Sum- 
mer's Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  Howe  on  Prison  Dicipline,  Liodell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon,  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Fichte,  Reports  on  Tenements  for  the  Poor,  and 
Livermore's  Lectures  to  Young  Men.  We  have  found  time  to  read  but  four  of  the 
above-named  articles.  The  pape^  upon  Charles  Edward,  tiie  Pretender,  is  replete 
with  interest,  as  is  also  that  upon  the  *  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  In 
the  article  upon  Holmes's  *  Urania,*  (recently  noticed  with  deserved  favor  in  these 
pages,  and  commended  with  equal  cordiality  in  our  chief  Quarterly,)  occurs  this  pas- 
sage. We  italicise  a  few  sentences,  as  forcibly  conveying  sentiments  which  we  have 
heretofore  expressed,  in  view  of  certain  claims  advanced  by  mere  pen-and-ink  novel- 
ists and  would-be  poets  among  us,  who  have  contended  that  a  writer's  <  aims'  should 
alone  be  regarded  in  criticism,  since  an  author  could  not  be  expected  to  accomplish 
more  than  he  himself  *  intended.'  How  many  hapless  booksellers'  shelves  are  filled 
with  these  lofty  aud  barren  *  good  intentions,'  in  prose  and  verse  !    But  to  the  extract : 

*  Thb  public  have  anticipated  our  favorable  verdict  upon  tbii  poem ;  thougb  Iom  than  three 
monCha  ha%e  elapied  »ince  lU  delivery,  it  has  already  pasned  to  a  «ecoad  edition.  It  nny  have  st- 
tained  a  third  for  aught  we  know,  as  the  fint  iaaue  wa«  exhautted  almmt  as  icon  aa  it  waa  anmiuuced. 
lu  these  poaaic  tiinea,  wheu  quite  good  poetry  ia  absolutely  a  drug  iu  tbe  market,  and  Aigitive  rbymea 
are  ao  very  lugitive  that  they  nre  forgoiieu  about  aa  quickly  aa  the/  are  uttered,  that  a  poet  ahould 
ao  apeodily  acquire  and  reuin  the  ear  of  the  public  ia  uu  indication  either  of  remarkable  ability,  or 
of  still  more  reinarkdble  good  fortune.  In  tbe  preaeut  »tute  uf  the  reading  world,  immediHte  popu- 
larity,  we  believe,  la  no  bad  proof  of  the  excellence  of  poetry,  though  it  would  certainly  be  a  ywy 
iiisnffici«>nt  teal  of  merit  in  the  caae  of  |ihiloaophy  or  science.  He  who  ainga  for  the  public,  and  c«ui- 
DoC  find  a  grateful  audience,  would  do  better  to  keep  hia  muaic  to  hiniaelf  If  thi  multitude  neglect 
kimf  it  t9  a  pretiif  good  proof  that  he  ought  to  br.  negUcted.  He  may  become  faahiunabie  with  a  cer- 
tain clasa,  the  idui  of  a  particular  school,  the  bard  of  a  clique  or  a  coiorie;  but  he  i$  no  true  poet, 
umltu  he  can  etcUe  the  tmoginaHomo  and  move  the  feeliuge  of  aU  men.  It  ia  hi»  buaineaa  to  airike 
chords  which  find  a  reaponse  in  every  boAum,  to  present  analogies  which  are  perceptible  to  every 
BiDd,  toc'*mmaiid  the  paaaiona  which  are  the  universal  attribute  of  human  nature.  If  hie  veree 
need*  expUutatton  or  comment^  if  one  muet  be  educated  before  he  com  undereta^  it,  or  go  through  a 
pmrtiemlur  troining  bifore  he  con  oppreeiate  it,  ibe  busy  world  will  pass  it  by.  aud  will  lose  very  Tittle 
by  iu  neglect.'  •  •  .  'Plain  gooti  aenae,  an  ear  for  the  harmony  of  nuwbera,  excitable  feelinaa, 
and  a  lolemhly  quick  perception  of  anulogiea,  are  among  the  ordinary  eudowmenta  of  our  common 
nature  ;  and  these  are  all  tbe  qualificatioua  in  hia  hearers  which  a  poet  ought  to  require.  If  be  goes 
farther,  he  muat  not  cumplain  if  the  wearied  liateuera  gradually  lose  patience  and  leave  him  alone. 
We  have  no  regard  for  the  common  complaint,  that  a  certain  poet  ie  undulff  neglected  or  hie  worko 
ttmamred  mitMomtJust  cameetmerelf  becauee  the  public  will  not  embrace  hio  theory  ,mmd  look  at  them 
frem  hie  potnt  of  view.  It  u  not  the  worta'e  bueineee  to  eatiefy  the  poeto  reouieitione ;  it  ie  hie  duty 
te  conform  to  theire.  If  he  will  addreaa  himself  to  taalea  and  opiniona  whi«h  are  held  only  by  a  few, 
ke  must  not  griUBbIs  if  thone  few  compose  the  whole  circle  of  hia  admirers.' 
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There  are  unhappy  <'noveIiiU'  and  disappointed  *  bardlinjei*  who  have  been  made 
practically  to  fttl  the  force  of  the  facts  here  set  forth,  however  strenuously  they 
may  heretofore  have  opposed  the  positions  of  the  reviewer.  We  pass  the  *  North 
American'  to  ourreaden  without  farther  comment,  save  the  remark  that  it  continues 
to  sustain  the  high  character  which  has  given  it  consideration  at  home  and  abroad 
for  so  many  years.  It  is  considered  a  standard  literary  authority  in  England ;  and 
we  observe  that  a  popular  London  publiehef  is  issuing,  in  a  series  of  volumes,  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  its  pages  within  the  last  thirty  years. 


Amsbican  Pboobbu  :  a  Lsctdbk  befor*  the  Young  Meo'i  Mereantile  Librmrv  AModation  ot 
Cincinnati,  Decenib«r  6,  1646.    By  Gamalibl  Baxlbt,  Jr.    CincioDati,  Ohio:  Pre«  of  Exnmr 

SUKPPABO. 

This  is  a  clear,  well-arranged,  and  very  spirited  performance.  It  evinces  much 
research  and  embraces  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  Our  space  does  not 
admit  of  extended  extracts ;  yet  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  condense  a  por- 
tion of  the  '  summing  up'  from  well -established  premises.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  an  immense  solitude  lay  stretched  out  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  home  of  the  wandering  savage  and  buffalo.  Through  it  rolled 
the  Mississippi,  Father  of  Waters,  conjitituting  with  his  tributaries  an  extent  of  navi- 
gation equal  to  twelve  thousand  miles  ;  draining  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  or  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  it  seemed 
destined  to  roll  on  in  eternal  silence.  The  stealthy  canoe  might  be  seen,  darting 
across  its  dark  boeum,  or  an  occasional  keel-boat  laboring  along  amid  '  tangled  under- 
grrowth  and  miry  swamp  ;'  but  no  sounds  of  busy  commerce  echoed  along  its  shores. 
Away  to  the  north  slumbered  the  great  lakes,  unexplored,  skirting  our  shores  for  two 
thousand  miles,  with  a  coast  of  five  thousand  miles  in  extent ;  embosomed  in  a  coun- 
try of  boundless  productiveness,  and  capable  of  a  commerce  of  incalculable  value. 
Not  a  sail  whitened  their  bosoms,  no  steam-boat  vexed  their  quiet,  but  the  pirogue  of 
the  French  fur-trader  was  the  chief  carrier  of  their  petty  traffic.  In  1794  four  keel- 
boats,  each  of  twenty  tons,  and  occupying  one  month  in  going  and  returning,  per- 
formed all  the  carrying  trade  between  Cincinnati  aud  Pittsburgh.  In  1802,  the  first 
government  vessel  appeared  on  Lake  Erie;  in  181 1,  the  first  steam-boat  was  launched 
at  Pittsburgh ;  in  1818,  the  fitst  steam-boat  was  built  on  Lake  Erie.  And  now  what 
do  we  see  7  The  solitary  places  made  glad ;  the  fires  of  civilizalion  burning  in  every 
valley,  upon  every  hill  top,  along  every  shore ;  the  treasures  of  a  continent  unlocked ; 
a  world  of  life,  where  there  was  a  wilderness ;  steam-boats  descending  from  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  steam-boats  ascending 
to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  four  thousand  miles  from  the  gulf;  steam-boats 
thronging  the  Ohio  and  tributaries,  an  extent  of  five  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
waters  ;  palaces  of  steam-boats  darkening  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  at  this  time 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  steam-boats  on  the  western  rivers,  a  number  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  steam-boats  of  Great  Britain  a  few  years  since.  *  At  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury,' adds  the  writer,  elsewhere, '  the  Pacific  shores  of  this  North  American  continent 
will  be  the  seat  of  a  civilization  like  that  which  now  bears  sway  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  Rivers  of  the  Oregon,  the  Bay  of  St  Francisco,  the  Colorado,  the  Gulf  of 
California,  will  float  a  commerce  as  grand  as  that  which  now  darkens  the  great  in- 
land seas  on  our  north,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    The  boflUo  will 
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have  disappeared ;  a  few  Indiant  may  linger  in  the  pa«ae0  of  the  monntaina ;  but 
the  intervening  prairies  will  swarm  with  the  Anglo-American  tribes,  and  be  dotted 
all  oyer  with  the  beautifnl  homes  of  civilization.  Railroads  and  highways  of  aU  sorts 
wni  have  bound  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  together  witti  bands  not  to  be  broken  ; 
a  trip  from  Boston  to  Astoria  will  be  no  more  thought  of  than  was  a  journey  from  Bos- 
ton to  Cincinnati  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the  Pacific  ocean  will  groan  under 
the  commerce  which  shall  then  spread  its  sails  between  the  Old  and  New  Worids. 
Now  suppose  this  new  world,  thus  peopled,  to  be  existing  under  one  government ;  ce- 
mented together  by  identical  institutions,  language,  customs ;  by  the  recollections  of 
a  common  origin,  a  common  history,  sufferings  and  triumphs  in  common  ;  by  common 
interests  and  a  reciprocal  free  commerce ;  then  no  military  establishment  would  be 
required  larger  than  the  United  States  have  now;  there  would  be  a  patriotism  with 
no  bounds  bat  two  oceans ;  peace,  perpetual  over  one  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  a  civili- 
zation, harmonious  in  its  sympathies  and  interests,  unexampled  in  its  development,  en- 
during as  the  worid  itself.  If  this  continent  can  be  settled  gradually,  peacefully,  hon- 
orably by  the  Anglo-American  People  ;  if  it  can  be  brought  under  one  government ; 
if  the  Federal  Union,  like  the  Bow  of  Promise,  can  span  this  immense  aggregate  of 
sea  and  river,  wilderness  and  prairie,  valley  and  mountain,  in  one  embrace,  who  will 
not  rejoice  ?  Is  such  a  prospect  visionary  ?  It  is  not ;  the  dream  may  yet  have  a 
reality.*  This  is  indeed  no  uncertain  prophecy.  Prophecy,  even  the  wildest,  has 
always  done  us  injustice,  and  lagged  behind  the  actual  fulfilment.  Long  live  RifUB- 
ucA^  America  ! 


Tm  Adoptbb  Son  :  n.  Htstoiitcal  Novrl.    Br  J.  Vax  LsdiiKP,  LL.  D.    Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  E.  W.  Uoskin.    la  two  volumes,    pp.  45ii.    New- York:  BuaoKsa,  BTBiNoxa  amx» 

COJKPAMT. 

Thb  fact  that  a  good  portion  of  the  present  space  appropriated  to  the  review- 
department  of  the  KnicKERBocKEa  is  occupied  by  notices  which  were  in  type  for  our 
last  number,  must  constitute  our  apology  for  not  noticing  more  at  large  the  volumes 
before  us.  *  The  Adopted  Son'  should  be  read  by  every  true  Kniokkrbocker,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  is  embraced  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  first  novel  that 
has  ever  been  translated  from  the  legitimate  Dutch  vernacular  in  the  United  States^ 
llifr.  HosKiN,  the  capable  translator,  informs  us,  in  a  brief  introduction,  that  the  trans- 
lation was  completed  six  years  ago,  at  which  time  be  had  no  intention  of  publishing 
it ;  but  reading  it  over  recently,  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  the  interest  which  it  ex- 
cited led  him  to  consent  to  its  publication.  We  have  had  leisure  to  glance  but  hastily 
through  the  volume ;  yet  we  are  led  to  thick,  rather  from  the  descriptive  than  the 
dialogue  portions  of  the  work,  that  the  impressions  of  the  <  domestic  circle'  referred 
to  by  the  translator  will  be  confiirmed  by  the  pablic.  The  language  throughout  seems 
to  have  been  studiously  preserved  in  its  original  simplicity ;  and  there  is  a  great  uni- 
formity of  characteristic  *  keeping*  in  the  gradual  development  of  each  of  the  dra-^ 
mati»  perwna.  We  had  one  or  two  illustrative  passages  marked  for  insertion,  but 
must  defer  them  '  till  a  more  convenient  season.'  In  the  mean  time  we  commend  a 
perusal  of  the  work  to  all  faithful  Knickbrbockirb,  and  to  our  readers  generally.  It 
is  well  executed  in  its  externals,  and  is  dedicated,  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences,  to 
His  Grac«  the  Duke  of  Wblunoton. 
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Gboorafhical  Dkscriftion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poetry.  —  We  are  indebted  to 
a  friend  for  the  following  amueing  description  of  *The  Kingdom  of  Poetry'  It  was 
written  for '  The  Rambler/  a  small,  thin  periodical,  *  about  the  size  of  a  little  book/ 
which  sported  its  brief  existence  in  this  metropolis  nearly  forty  years  ago.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  pleasant  and  forcible  satire  embraced  in  the  *sarvey*  which  ensnes: 
*  Poetry  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Eloquence,  on  the  south  by  Painting  and  Sculpture  ; 
on  the  west  by  Music ;  and  its  northern  shores  are  washed  by  the  ocean  of  Erudition. 
It  is  divided,  like  other  countries,  into  high  and  low  lands.  The  higher  poetry  is  in- 
habited by  grave  seU-important  personages,  whose  language,  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  provinces,  is  like  the  Spanish  compared  with  the  French.  They  are  gene- 
rally heroes  by  profession  ;  and  cutting  an  armed  giant  in  twain  from  head  to  foot  is 
but  a  trifle  in  their  estimation.  As  to  their  women,  the  sun  itself  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  ugliest  of  them.  Their  horses  are  more  fleet  than  the  wind,  and  the 
trees  of  their  country  disdain  to  wave  their  heads  lower  than  the  clouds.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  province  is  called  Epic  Poetry.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  and  barren  soil, 
which  few  have  attempted  to  cultivate.  This  city  is  said  to  be  far  more  vast  than  the 
ancient  Nineveh.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  travellers  who  have 
attempted  to  explore  every  part  of  it  complained  mightily  of  being  fatigued.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  upper  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  veracity  of  whatever  they  advance.  They  entertain  strangers 
with  tales  of  fancy,  which  they  relate  with  a  very  serious  air,  and  in  a  manner  tolerably 
interesting.  'Jliey  are  particularly  careful  to  conduct  the  curious  to  the  antique  mau- 
soleum of  Homer,  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  to  the  more  modem  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Telemaciius.  I'he  most  disagreeable  occurrences  in  this  city  are 
the  disputes,  challenges,  combats  and  massacres  which  we  encounter  at  every  step ; 
but  the  gloominess  which  such  scenes  naturally  inspire  are  soon  dissipated  on  onr 
arrival  at  the  Roman  suburbs.  These  exceed  the  city  itself  in  length  ;  and  the  people 
residing  in  them  are  handsomer  and  more  accomplished.  They  have  all  been  great 
travellers  and  are  all  impassioned  lovers.  They  are  ever  running  at  the  ring  of  plea- 
sure ;  festivals  occupy  the  chief  -part  of  their  attention ;  and  a  stranger  is  never  suf- 
fered to  leave  them  till  he  has  assisted  at  five  or  six  of  their  most  splendid  marriage 
ceremonies. 

<  From  the  tfitremes  of  these  suburbs  are  discovered  immense  shelvy  mountains^ 
smrounded  on  all  aides  with  precipicee.  Among  these  are  situated  Tragedy,  an  eztra> 
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ordinary  country,  where  we  partieolar  remark  the  mine  of  a  few  cities  still  beautiful 
amid  their  devaatation.  On  approaching  them  the  mind  is  seized  with  the  profoundest 
melancholy.  The  inhabitants  here  are  so  habitually  cruel,  that  even  the  women  clap 
^ir  hands  with  approbation  at  the  sight  of  a  miserable  being  in  the  act  of  stabbing 
or  poisoning  himself.  Not  far  distant  from  the  ruins,  in  a  charming  situation,  rises  the 
fiur  city  of  Comedy.  A  natural  taste  for  paintmg  is  generally  infused  among  its  m- 
habitants ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  they  often  make  use  of  this  talent  to  represent  dan- 
gerous objects  under  a  seducing  appearance.  Each  one  here  amuses  himself  with 
tho  little  foibles  of  his  neighboFB,  without  caring  who  laughs  in  return  ;  and  this  forms 
the  chief  pleasure  of  their  societies.  The  city  is  divided  info  five  parts ;  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  is  placed  a  band  of  musicians,  and  sometimes  i  group  of  dancen,  to 
welcome  the  stranger.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  called  a  Bologne ;  and  here  visitorB  are  stopped,  to  be  informed  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  and  to  be  desired  to  conduct  themselTes  with  proper  decorum 
during  their  stay  in  it.  These  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  the  Onftct ,  a 
cunning  and  evil-minded  nation,  eternally  at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Poetry.  On 
the'decfivity  of  a  little  hill  is- seen  another  city,  called  Tragi^Cmnedyf  where  the  in- 
habitants laugh  with  one  side  of  the  face  and  cry  with  the  other.  Although  they 
are  much  liked  by  some,  they  never  retain  the  affbctions  of  stranger^  for  any  length 
of  time. 

<  The  higher  and  lower  poetry  are  separated  by  the  immense  solitary  retreats  of 
€hod  Senge,  where  the  eye  never  reposes  on  a  town  or  hamlet,  and  meets  nothing  but 
humble  cottages  scattered  on  the  plain.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  the  finest  soil  in  the 
kingdom  ;  producing  in  abundance  all  the  delicacies  of  life.  The  want  of  popula- 
tion in  this  part  arises  from  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing proper  guides.  Beside  these  obstacles,  this  province  is  nearly  surrounded  vnth 
the  country  of  False  Wit,  whose  mhabitants  are  either  amusing  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  of  pretty  nothingnesses  and  dazzling  chimeras,  or  repose  at  their  ease  in  the 
lap  of  voluptuousness ;  so  that  few  of*  them  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  neighbor- 
ing solitudes.  The  capital  of  this  dangerous  country  is  called  Etegy  ;  it  u  encom- 
passed with  caves  and  purling  rills,  and  rocks  and  woods,  where  the  solitary  inhabit- 
ants are  ever  on  foot,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  bent  downward,  imploring  the  in- 
animate objects  around  them  to  be  the  faithful  confidants  of  their  grief;  which  the 
rocks  and  puriing  rills  are  of  course  careful  not  to  betray. 

<  The  kingdom  of  Poetry  is  watered  by  two  rivers :  Rhyme  and  Reamm.  >  The  lat- 
ter is  confined  to  the  retreats  of  Good  Sense  ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  its  bemg 
so  little  frequented.  The  former  rises  from  the  foot  of  mount  Reverie ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  travellers  are  attracted  by  a  magnificent  abode,  built  on  its  banks,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Frivolity.  The  province  we  have  above  described  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  vast  forest  of  Stupidity  ;  the  trees  of  which  grow  so  close  together, 
and  are  so  rankly  interwoven  one  with  tiie  other,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  never 
penetrate  it  It  is  so  ancient,  that  passengers  make  it  a  point  of  religion  to  touch 
one  of  the  branches.  On  its  confines  we  meet  with  Imitation,  a  province  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  totally  unfruitful :  its  inhabitants  are  extremely  poor,  and  make  a 
livelihood  by  gleaAing  in  the  neighbormg  fields  ;  and  that  without  the  least  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  proprietors.  The  kingdom  of  Poetry  is  extremely  cold  at  the  north- 
ern extremity,  where  the  inhabitants  are  of  small  growth,  pedantic  and  affected,  to 
such  a  point  that  if  you  attend  to  them  they  will  speak  nothing  but  LatiUi  and  con- 
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V6fM  an  hour  at  lea«l  on  the  tarmng  of  a  particular  phrase  or  the  force  of  a  particu- 
lar point  In  thit  part  of  the  kingdom  we  ahn  find  tiSe  little  towns  of  AnagrmHf 
AcTMlKt  Charade,  and  many  othen  of  like  note.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
theee  towns  the  inhabitants  scarce  ever  arrire  at  the  yean  of  manhood.  Beyond 
this  place  is  the  ocean  we  have  before  spoken  ot  At  a  anall  distance  from  the  shora 
we  discover  the  island  of  Satire,  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Poetry.  The  sea  by 
which  this  island  is  encompassed  abounds  in  a  salt  ef  an  extremely  acrid  and  pan- 
gent  flayer ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this  canse  that  the  islandeis  hers  are  afilietad 
with  bilions  eomplauits,  and  become  morose  and  iU-natnred.  One  of  their  tewM  how- 
ever is  an  exception  to  this  character  At  the  time  the  island  was  under  the  dominioa 
ef  the  Romans,  this  city  was  governed  by  one  Juwenal,  who  left  behind  Um  a  tarta 
fcr  true  wit  and  beauty  that  is  not  yet  entirely  lost  I  might  also  add  a  deeciiption  of 
the  penuwida  of  Epigram,  which  is  terminated  in  a  very  sharp  point,  where  it  wan 
once  intended  te  eract  a  castle,  to  inteeoept  all  SatmeU,  MadrigaU  and  Somg9  that 
should  appnach  the  shore.  But  on  reflection,  the  few  that  could  posnbly  arrive  wei« 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  and  the  project  was  dropped/ 


Battle  or  the  WiNia — We  have  received  from  a  new  correspondent  the  follow- 
ing amusing  paper.  It  is  a  translation  from  a  French  manuscript  of  Bxabaxaii, 
written  in  the  thiiteenth  century,  and  passeaseB  much  interest  as  giving  a  curiow  IM 
of  the  wines  used  at  that  eariy  period.  Some  names,  it  would  seem,  have  survived 
the  lapse  of  the  half*«-doKen  succeeding  centuries,  and  still  remain  to  us  in  all  the 
freshness  of  their  ancient  reputation.  In  translating  this  old  French,  our  correspond- 
ent has  evidently  attempted  to  preserve,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  *  keeping 
the  En^ish  upon  its  legs,'  the  simplicity  of  expression  and  bareness  of  style  in  the 
original,  as  illustrating  this  characteristic  in  all  early  literature : 

'  Kma  Pmur,  le  Gentil,'  was  a  dear  lover  of  good  wine.  He  called  it  the  friend 
of  man,  and  as  often  as  occasion  presented  itself,  failed  not  himself  to  cuhivate  the 
friendship.  But  as  he  was  unwilling  to  be  prodigal  of  his  own  wine,  and  as  in  all 
things  we  ought  to  be  provident  and  judicious,  he  undextook  one  day  to  make  choioe 
of  a  kind  most  suited  to  his  liking,  and  accordingly  sent  over  the  whole  world  to  find 
the  best  that  was  offered  by  the  most  celebrated  vineyards.  They  all  sued  eageriy 
for  the  honor  of  satisfying  the  tbiist  of  (he  monarch.  Each  sent  a  delegation  to 
represent  its  merits,  and  daily  would  you  see  wines  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor  arriv- 
ing at  Pmup's  table  from  the  diflerent  countries  of  the  earth. 

*  There  chanced  to  be  at  the  court  about  this  time  an  English  priest,  the  Kino's 
chai^ain,  who,  with  the  holy  stole  about  his  neck,  took  upon  himself  the  office  of 
examining  the  wines  before  they  were  served  up  to  the  royal  board.  Bkawaos 
ETAMns  and  Chau>ns  firrt  presented  themselves ;  but  hardly  had  the  good  man 
laid  eyes  upon  them,  when  honor  took  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  straightway  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  excommunication,  he  drave  them  from  the  room,  and  inter- 
dicted theur  ever  again  entering  into  the  presence  of  honest  folk.  This  severe  rebuke 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  Mantz  and  Tours,  that  turning  away  with  fright, 
they  made  out  to  save  their  reputations  by  not  daring  to  await  the  ordeaL  The  same 
was  the  case  with  Aiourcx,  Rbbnish  and  Cbajull  A  single  look  that  the  chap- 
lain aooidentally  oast  toward  them  was  enough  to  create  a  rout    They  betook  them- 
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BtlrtB  to  flight,  and  it  was  weU  they  did  so ;  had  they  remained  any  longer  I  cannot 
say  what  wonld  have  heen  their  fate. 

'  The  hall  having  heen  somewhat  cleared  hy  the  departure  of  this  rahhle,  there  re- 
mained only  what  was  good ;  for  the  priest  woqld  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  even 
the  mediocrity.  Clermont  and  Biauvoibinb  then  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
received  in  a  distinguished  manner.  Eroholdened  hy  this  kind  reception,  Chah- 
VAONB  came  £»rward  with  a  confident  air,  and  without  so  much  as  blushing,  gave  out 
that  he  was  of  more  consequence  than  all  his  rivals ;  hut  Pmrrefitti,  telling  over  a 
similar  stoiy  of  like  presumption,  pfetends  in  bis  turn  to  deserve  the  preference ;  and 
in  wllnea  thereto  calls  upon  his  neighbon  Marly,  MoifTMORBMcY  and  Diuil.  They, 
to  prove  his  merit,  alleged  that  he,  in  company  with  the  wines  of  Moselle,  had  the 
honor  of  quenohing  the  thimt  of  the  Gormans,  from  whom  he  received  in  reton 
beautiful  pieces  of  silver  and  gold.  Buroundy  attempted  to  oetdo  even  this :  he 
prided  hinself  on  supplying  not  merely  Flanders,  Normandy  and  Brittany,  but  £ng- 
land.  Scothmd,  Iveland  and  Denmaik  too.  In  eonfirmation  thereof  he  produced  a 
qvantity  d  English  sterling  money  that  he  had  brought  back  from  hit  Imvels  in  those 
lands.  And  here  Andkli,  Bordiaux,  Saintis,  Anooulimi,  and  the  excellent  white 
wine  of  FomRRS,  pressed  forward  all  together  to  demand  the  honor  of  the  sovereign's 
choice;  but  Cfum,  MoNtaiCHARD,  LA901S,  MoirruonRiLLoic,  Cbatkauroux  and 
lasovDvif,  stopping  them  half-way,  maintained  ^th  warmth  the  glory  of  the  wines 
of  France*  <  What  !*  said  they,  *  if  you  possess  more  strength  than  us,  have  not  we, 
to  make  up  for  it,  a  briskness  and  delicacy  of  flaw  that  ii  wanting  in  you? — and  we 
never  hear  the  eyes  and  the  head  loading  us  with  reproaches.'  The  other  party 
hastoned  to  reply,  and  a  quarrel  straightway  began.  Meanwhile  their  breaths,  ex* 
citad  by  the  heat  of  the  controveny,  perftuned  the  whole  apartment  A  pretty 
toninament  to  look  upon  was  this  of  these  champions,  dmwn  up  in  fierce  array  to 
do  battle  with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  a  king's  preference  !  And  there  waa  no 
one,  whether  far  or  near,  knight  or  serf,  priest  or  la3rman,  even  were  he  lame  or  were 
he  blind,  but  would  willingly  have  come  there  to  break  a  lance  in  the  cause  of  his 
fiivorito ;  and  I  engage  that  not  one  forsooth  would  have  been  anxious  here  to  insist 
on  merely  the  quarantain,  (t.  s.,  forty  day's  service.) 

.  *  The  Kino,  whose  inesolntion  and  embarrassment  Were  only  doubly  increased  by 
aU  these  pi^tonsions  and  contrary  stories,  declared  that  he  would  lumself  make  trial 
of  the  several  aspirants.  This  was  the  means  of  deoidiilg  Ae  case  hi  a  manner 
sure  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  ehaplain  imitoted  the  Kino,  and  tasted  too ; 
finding  then  for  the  first  tune  that  the  wine  was  somewhat  better  than  the  beer  of  his 
own  country,  he  threw  a  wax  candle  on  the  earth  and  excommunicated  every  drop 
of  drink  made  in  Flanders,  England,  and  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Oise.  At  each 
bnmper  that  he  quafied,  a  strange  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips :  'In  goute  /'  In 
short,  so  thoroughly  did  he  taste,  that  the  servants  had  to  carry  him  off  on  a  bed, 
where  he  slept  three  days  and  three  nights  without  opening  bis  eyes. 

*  At  last  King  Philip  was  able,  by  the  help  of  his  palate,  to  assign  them  their  re- 
spective ranks.  He  named  the  Cyprus  wine  *  Pope,'  and  Aquilat  'Cardinal.'  As 
for  the  French  wines,  he  chose  from  among  them  three  kings,*  five  counts  and 

*Tbc  tpirit  of  the  age  will  be  noticed  in  thia  arrangement.  Tbe  dignity  of  the  Pops  if  ex- 
praaahre  of  the  h%heat  honor  and  nerit,  while  the  Kings  occupy  only  the  third  ranh  in  tho  author'^ 
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twelve  peen.  Ah !  whoever  can  be  certain  of  having  one  of  theae  peen  at  his  tahle 
every  day  of  his  life,  may  promiie  himself  to  have  no  more  any  unhappy  hours  to 
fear !  If  however  any  one  has  been  deprived  of  the  society  of  so  noble  a  companion, 
shall  I  counsel  him  therefore  to  go  hang  himself?  No,  indeed  I  whether  good  or 
badi  let  us  thankfully  drink  such  wine  as  Providence  has  given  us.* 


Naval  Sutohis:  13obnb»  in  Havana,  Etc. — ^Opr  young  and  enthuaastic  cor* 
tMpondent,  Mr.  E.  Cuetibb  Hini,  attached  to  the  United  States'  sloops-war 
*  Albany,'  writes  us  as  follows  from  Havana,  under  date  of  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber. The  *  Albany*  subsequently  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz ;  and  Mr.  Hon  will  keep  vm 
fully  advised  of  whatever  of  interest  may  occur  in  a  quarter  to  which  so  many  anxious 
eyes  are  now  turned :  '  It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  afternoon  when  we  approached 
Havana.  The  grim  mountains  of  Cuba  towered  against  the  far  distant  saffion- 
colored  sky,  while  gently  intervening  hills  rose  before  us,  their  green  sides  thickly 
studded  with  beautiful  trees,  from  whose  branches  the  yellow  oranges  and  bananas 
bung  in  clustAis.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the '  Albany,'  with  her  white  wings 
spread  wide  and  high,  and  the  winds  singing  in  her  maxy  cordage,  as  she  dashed  the 
ibam  from  her  sharp  bows,  and  flew  like  a  wild-swan  toward  Havana,  whoie  old  gray 
towen  and  turrets  were  one  by  one  opening  on  our  view.  Directly  before  us  rose 
the  frowning  battlements  and  lofty  bastions  of  the  Moro  Castle,  grimly  planted  upon 
their  rocky  base,  and  scowling  upon  the  passers-by ;  while  beyond,  the  brown  walls 
of  Castle  Blanco  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the  beautiful  ensign  of  Spain  floated  from 
Hs  lofty  staff  upon  the  wind.  *  Man  the  to'-gallant  clewlines !'  cried  the  shrill  voice 
of  the  first-lieutenant  thiough  his  trumpet ;  and  in  a  moment  the  rustling  top-gallant 
sails  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  their  respective  yards.  The  ship  was  at  that 
time  rounding  the  Castle,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  magnificent  panorama  burst 
upon  us.  There  lay  the  calm,  still  bay,  sleeping  like  an  inland  lake  beneath  an 
August  noon.  In  the  mirror-like  depths  of  that  blue  tide  stood  inverted  tall  spars 
and  black  ranges  of  shrouds  of  many  a  goodly  baik  from  distant  qnartera  of  the 
world ;  the  stem  fortresses,  with  their  ponderous  cannon,  tier  upon  tier ;  the  white- 
walled  houses ;  the  groves  of  orange  and  banana  trees,  from  the  midst  of  whose 
branches  peeped  the  half-hidden  turrets  of  many  a  gray  old  church,  from  which  the 
softened  music  of  bells  came  faintly  to  our  ears : 

'  Thx  coavent-bellfl  were  ringing, 

But  mottrnfully  end  low, 
In  their  iquare  gray  turrets  rwinging, 
With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro.' 

As  we  ran  slowly  up  the  harbor,  close  to  the  stems  of  the  difierent  vessels  that  lay 
head-on  to  the  wharves,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  melancholy  songs  with  which 
the  half-naked  negro  slaves  cheered  their  weary  toil,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  a 
military  band  that  was  playing  in  the  Plaza.  Strewn  along  the  shores  of  the  har- 
bor might  be  descried  the  wrecks  of  many  a  craft  dasheJ  among  the  breakers  by  the 
violence  of  the  late  hurricane,  deserted  by  their  crews,  and  left  to  moulder  piece- 
meal on  the  rocks.  Among  them  were  the  remains  of  a  noble  sixty-gun  frigate, 
with  the  tfi-color  flying  gaily  above  her,  as  in  the  palmy  days  when  she  bm  the 
chivalry  and  pride  of  France  to  distant  lands. 
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<  It  was  a  glorioua  view  we  had  from  the  deck  of  oor  beautiful  veMel  that  aiuuiy 
afternoon !  Far  inland  was  stretched  a  chain  of  mountains,  like  a  blue  thunder- 
cloud, piled  peak  on  peak  against  the  sky,  which  bent  like  a  golden  canopy  above 
them,  whfle  nearer  coujd  be  seen  many  a  green  and  cone-shaped  hill,  on  which  the 
tall  and  thinly-scattered  cocoa-trees  stood  like  sentinels  over  some  hoarded  treasure, 
waving  their  long  arms  in  the  freshening  breeze.  Before  us  lay  the  white  walls  and 
dwellings  of  the  city,  every  thing  clearly  defined,  and  standing  inverted  m  the  bay. 
Vessels  of  almost  every  nation,  and  from  almost  every  land,  lay  lazily  riding  at  their 
anchors ;  small  ferry-steamers  were  busily  plying  to  and  fro  between  Havana  and 
Regnles,  and  many  a  light  pleasure-boat,  With  an  awning  oter  its  stem,  glided  noise* 
leariy  along,  bearing  in  most  cases  a  smgle  passenger,  dressed  in  his  wliite  round- 
about, pantaloons  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  red  silk  sash,  an  enormous  Manilla  hat, 
and  light  pumps.  Opposite  the  city,  gray  with  the  stains  of  time,  and  commanding 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the' harbor,  loomed  the  giant  Moro  Castle,  and  towering 
above  it  the  light-house,  with  its  revolving  beacon,  to  point  the  way  of  the  beni^ted 
mariner  to  *  the  haven  where  he  would  be.' 

*The  streets  of  Havana  are  narrow  and  but  poorly  lighted.  Soldiers  in  their 
white  dresses  and  monks  with  their  shaven  heads,  coarse  garments  and  suspended 
emcifizes,  are  to  be  met  with  at  almost  every  turn ;  while  an  ungainly  and  unwieldy 
sort  of  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn  by  mules,  on  the  forward  one  of  which  is  seated 
a  negro-driver  m  his  scarlet  livery,  long  boots  and  many-thonged  whip, '  plod  their 
slow  length  along*  the  dusty  thoroughfares.  The  buildings  are  in  general  from  one 
to  three  stories  in  height,  the  walls  plastered  over  with  stucco,  and  accommodated 
with  green  latticed  jaloimu,  from  which  peer  down  star-like  upon  the  passers-by 
the  soft  lustrous  eyes  of  many  a  beantiftil  Spanish  maiden.  In  the  Plaza  stands  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Cbkistoval  Colon.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  with  a 
broad  Doric  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  great  Navigator,  over  whose 
shoulders  is  thrown  a  cloak,  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  The  features  of  the  statue 
are  dignified  and  commanding.  In  the  right  hand  is  grasped  a  scroll,  while  the  left 
Teste  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

*  Night  is  the  time  to  see  Havana  in  all  its  glory.  When  the  son,  *  an  orb  of  blood,' 
descends  behind  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  whole  western  horizon  assumes  the 
myriad  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Slowly  and  one  by  one  the  heavenly  tints  fade  away» 
the  amber  succeeding  the  crimson,  the  purple  the  amber,  until  the  whole  sky  is  gilded 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  Kmg  of  Day.  Then  the  stars  come  slowly  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  coyly  look  upon  their  features  in  the  calm  bay  below.  At  length 
the  whole  of  the  countless  lamps  of  heaven  are  lit,  and  the  water  below  seems  alive 
with  them.  The  moon  slowly  rises  over  the  grim  battlements  of  the  Moro,  and 
silently  climbs  the  arch  of  the  cloudless  sky,  silvering  over  with  her  rays  the  distant 
groves  of  orange-trees,  and  rendering  evening  far  more  lovely  than  the  morning. 
Through  the  still  watches  of  the  night  the  weird  beacon-light  of  the  Moro  flashes 
fitfully  on  the  northern  sky,  illuminating  for  a  moment  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  with 
aUood-Iike  glow,  and  then  fading  away,  leaves  their  black  hulls  and  delicate  tapering 
spars  again  silvered  over  with  the  moonbeams.  Thus  wear  the  hours  away,  until  a 
crimson  blush  appears  on  the  face  of  the  eastern  horizon,  as  if  it  were  ashamed  of 
destroying  so  much  loveliness,  and  the  loud  boom  of  the  signal-gun,  echoing  over  hill 
and  dale,  announces  that  day  has  again  resumed  ber  empire  over  Havana.' 
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GoMir  WITH  R1AOIR8  AND  CoEKKSPoif  D»itTs.  —  OuF  readoii  will  remember  that  in 
the  NoTembdr  number  of  thv  Magaiine  notice  was  taken,  in  the  reyiew-depaitment, 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Lo  Here  /'  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  exhibition  of  thesa- 
pentitioDS  and  mal-practices  of  a  class  known  as  *  The  Shakere,*  The  author  of  that 
production,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  education,  well  known  as  such  to  many 
persons  in  this  community,  and  now  on  his  traTols  in  Europe,  called  upon  us,  and 
In  an  interview  of  some  length,  imparted  to  us  the  reasons  which  had  impelled  him  to 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  His  own  sister,  he  affirmed,  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  of  seventeen,  the  idol  of  her  family,  had  been  wiled  from  her  home,  and  1^ 
what  arts  or  *  indirect  or  forced  courses*  he  knew  not,  <  poisoned  and  subdued  in  her 
afl^tions'  toward  her  natural  protectors,  and  induced  to  remain  with  the  Shaken 
in  a  northern  society  of  that  sect  He  had  endeavored,  he  informed  us,  with  others 
of  his  friends,  to  obtain  an  audience  with  his  aster,  that  he  might  ascertain  from  her- 
self whether  she  tarried  among  the  Shakers  of  bar  own  will,  and  if  so,  to  reason  with 
her  upon  the  danger  and  folly  of  her  course ;  but,  he  added,  that  in  this  attempt  be 
was  entirely  frustrated ;  that  he  ws^  even  treated  with  great  personal  violence,  and 
was  finally  compelled  to  forego  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  These  circumstances, 
be  said,  had  led  him  thoroughly  to  examine  into  the  characteristics  of  the  Shaker 
faith  and  practice ;  and  the  result  of  this  investigation,  he  declared,  he  had  faith- 
fully recorded  in  the  pamphlet  which  he  laid  before  us.  Reasoning  from  the  state- 
ments there  made,  as  well  as  partly  from  corroborative  in^rmation  previously  de- 
rived, we  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Shakers,  as 
subversive  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  domestic  life  and  the  most  sacred  charities  of 
home.  Premising'  this  much,  we  present  to  our  readen  the  subjoined  letter,  which 
we  have  received  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the  society  in  question.  It  would 
seem  that,  <  according  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge  and  belief,'  there  is  a 
*  Lo  There  /'  ade  of  the  picture ;  and  we  certauly  have  no  wish  to  deny  him  a 
hearing: 

*  KssPBonn  FsmiD :  Upon  my  ntwn  hone  lait  •veniof  fron  dmtIj  «  nMiith'a  abaeooe,  1  find  a 
query  in  the  Kkickiebockxb,  (page  559,)  which  I  anawer.  If  what  ii  aet  dows  in '  L9  Htre  P  *  sa 
iriM,  be  Teriuble/  thou  mri  'right'  in  animadvortinf  utrcn^y  and  with  aeverity  upon  aueh  principlea 
•ad  praettoea  aa  ara  therein  atatod  to  belong  to  I* Shaken;*  bat  that  the  derofatory)  atatemeBta 
■ade  and  ehargea  broofht  In  chM  aaonyanoai  pamphlet  are  ine,  /  damyf  fbUy  and  aaeqaivoeelly,  ac- 
eording  to  the  beat  of  ay  knowledge  and  beUef}  which  dental  i»  made  IKmu  en  aoquniouoce  wiih 
tbia  people  Ibr  flM>re  than  thirty  yeara;  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  them  for  a  part  of  that  time ;  the 
reading  of  all  their  publlcatiooa,  and  every  pubtication  written  agaiaat  them,  ao  far  aa  I  could  loam 
of  or  procnre  them ;  and  the  hearing  of  and  ezarainiog  into  the  many  and  varied  objectiona  to  them 
which  were  preaented  to  me  belere  I  united  with  them.  8iB<e  then  I  have  been  often  and  for  weeka 
toffetker  m  inmeto  ot{  diffarent  ftmiUea ;  have  freely  viaited  the  Societiee  at  Ncw^iebaaoa,  Wetov- 
Tleit,  Canaan,  Tyringham,  Hancock  and  Enfield ;  kad  fbll  opportunitiea  with  thoae  in  blghaet  ea- 
Chority  down  to  the  achool-children;  had  pereonal  acquaintnnce  and  correapondence  with  member*  of 
diatant  aocietiea ;  aaaociated  with  «U  daaaea,  in  all  suitable  aituations  and  circumstaneea ;  been  with 
them  in  their  Xtban  In  the  fielda,  garoana  and  ahopa ;  in  their  relazationa  and  wonhip ;  with  the  youagi 
the  aged,  the  alck  and  tke  dying.  Having  had  tkeae  (^portnnitiea  of  forming  a  Judgment  of  tkoae 
•meng  whom  I  hnve  caat  my  kii,  aa  n  people  profeaaiag  to  hold  to  the  pun  prineiple*  of  tke  Goapel 
«f  our  LoBD  and  Bavxoub,  Jbbus  CbAut,  aa  handed  down  to  ua  in  the  New  Teatement,  and  the 
practice  of  aelf>denial  and  of  every  chriatian  virtue,  1  could  not  but  regret,  on  thy  own  account  and 
on  that  of  thy  readera,  that  thou  ahouldat  unqualifiedly  atate,  as  an  important ykct,  that  we  inculcate 
superstitions  by  system  and  by  rvle.  probably  ezeeediiff  in  vulgaris  and  dnrkneaa  alBsoet  •my 
thing  that  is  reve«16d  in  the  aeroUs  of  beatheniaok    That  this  was  an  honeat  eipreasioo  of  mis- 
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Uk0n  Tiewi  I  can  believe ;  but  if  thy  statement  be  indeed  fiot,  tben  I  deeire  to  kaem  what  1  have 
DOC  yet  learned,  lor  1  proien  to  love  truth  for  Tmth*B  take,  and  to  follow  it,  come  whence  it  may, 
toad  where  it  wiU. 

■Lo  Here  1'  Htjkrlkg  mi&rmaum  woiM  h«re  bMn  nnenrrent  paper,  m I  think,  aid  have  attreet- 
ed  Uttto  aotiee ;  awl  that  ebttlition  of  *  priTala  frieA'  by  the  prineipal  aathor  in  panionate  fiiTectiTe 
night  have  spent  iteelf  harmlenly  to  all  others.  I  understand  the  booksellers  who  had  the  paiuphlet 
Ibr  sale  say  that  the  publisher  has  called  in  the  copies  left  with  them.  I  tried  in  vain  tn  get  another 
copy  to-day ;  no  responsible  person,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  being  found  to  father  the  production.  But 
net  so  with  the  reviewer.  His  article  stands  out  In  bold  relief  at  the  record  of  condemoatory  opiniona 
of  a  gentleman  who  peamses  an  extensive  Influence  with  the  treading  public,  most  of  whom  would 
doubtless  lake  his  decision,  'after  ecanning  with  some  care  the  proolb,'  as  eonelusive  evideneoof  truth 
in  such  a  ease,  and  think  it  not  worth  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  themselvei.  Thou  hatt 
Infougbt  ut  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  charged  us,  in  bitter  language,  with  being  the  verieet 
drags  of  an  sttperttttiM,  deltiioa  and  Ihnatleisn ;  as  enMiiet  to  all  thnt-U  virtuous  and  praisewor- 
thy, mow  ua,  I  pruy,  the  privdefo  eeeat«d  lo  the  most  depraved  reprobate,  to  plead  Iht  OwtHp, 
And  we  appeal  to  Hm  who  kteweth  all  heaita,  and  who  ordureth  all  thlngt  aright.  We  profeot  a 
aelf'denying  religioo.  We  look  not  for  popularity ;  this  belongs  not  to  us  nor  to  our  ways.  We  tend 
abroad  ao  nussionaries  nor  tract-distributors.  We  otingle  aot  in  matters  of  government;  but  sub' 
mit  thereto  as  to  Ooo*s  ministers  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  the  praise  of  them  who 
do  welL  We  are '  a  people  every  where  spoken  against  ;*  and  it  must  be  so.  We  do  not  hunt  after 
the  gronndlesB  stoHea  that  are  peddled  about  the  uouatry,  to  proieeute  Ibr  dander,  but  try  to  UM 
dsitii  calumny  and  put  reproach  to  shame.  *  Sueing  that  we  have  been  bro«ght  from  our  seelusioa, 
and  thought  worthy  \o  be  placed-  so  prominently  before  thy  readers,  many  of  whom  I  should  hope 
■re  seeking  for  truth,  it  would  seem  to  me  but  reasonable  to  ask  thee  in  all  friendliness  to  give  us  the 
privilege  to  say  to  thee  ourselves  what  v^e  do  hold  to,  and  give  thyself  an  opportunity  to  Judge  of 
our  truthftilneaa.  It  Is  admitted  that  we  are  a  s  iufular  people  $  but  even  *  Lo  Hdre  !*  allows  that  we 
eotend  eourteey  to  vishora.  Cmat  therefora,  I  invite  thee  respectftdly,  aa  soon  aa  it  may  suit  thy 
inclination  and  convenience,  and  make  us  a  personal  visit.  We  will  welcome  thee,  and  try  not  to 
harm  thee.  (He  who  is  forewarned  is  forearmed.)  We  want  thee  to  know  if  these  things  be  in- 
deed so.  We  pr<rfess  to  be  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  and  to  disown  whatever  we  should 
be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  have  our  fetlow  creatures  witness.  Come  then,  I  repeat }  leave  thy  prepoi- 
oesshniB  behind,  and  If  we  once  gut  thee  Ihlrly  among  us,  rely  upon  it,  we  will  take  Bhakur  ru- 
veugu.  '  With  kind  regards,  thy  friend,  b  —  w ,  Jk.' 

Very  weQ ;  bo  be  H.  When  the  *  time  of  the  nnging  of  the  hifd>  hath  come/  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  once  more  in  the  lands  we  shall  {Deo  volente)  make 
an  exclusion  to  New-Lebanon,  and  shall  he  glad  there  to  meet  and  ej^change  cour- 
tesies with  our  correspondent  and  the  Society  whom  he  so  fervently,  and  we  mvtBt>  add, 
q[iiite  naturaUy  defends.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  ascertain,  from  pemnal  exammar 
tkm,  whether  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  had  a  visitation  from,  or  social  com? 
mnnication  with,  <  The  Old  Knick  !'  •  •  -  '  The  Two  Broihere  of  China,*  a  tale  ii| 
preceding  pages,  which  is  here  first  translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  by  a  gen- 
tleman now  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  resident  hi  Canton,  will  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative-style  and  the  faithfh]  picture 
which  it  presents  of  life  (and  death)  in  the  *  Celestial  Kmpire.'  The  romantic  inci- 
dent evolved  in  the  denouement  m  one  of  which  we  have  often  heard ;  but  no  instance 
was  probably  evev  known  to  occur,  out  of  Chhia,  in  which  an  etpos($  of  the  mysteri- 
ous sex  was  made  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  circumstances.  The  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter,  written  at  Canton  in  June  last  to  a  friend  in  this  city, 
wfll  throw  some  light  upon  the  funereal  custom  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  tale  to 
whieh  we  have  rsletred  The  writer  is  not  the  translator  of  the  story  in  question, 
yet  he  has  resided  several  years  at  Canton,  with  ^vantages  for  obaervation  rarely 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  accuracy  and  intelligence  entitle  his 
remarks  to  much  consideration :  *  By  the'  Thoe.  W.  Sear^  I  send  yon  a  stone  model 
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of  a  Chinese  tomb,  which  I  think  you  may  like  to  place  in  your  cabinet  You  pro> 
baUy  know  how  much  importance  these  people  attach  to  their  last  resting-places, 
and  that  they  carry  their  ideas  of  filial  reverence  and  respect  so  far  as  to  go  solemnly 
every  year  to  visit  the  tombs,  and  there  ofier  up  oblations  and  invoke  the  shades 
of  their  ancestori.  In  fact,  this  ceremony  is  religiously  observed  as  the  first  of 
duties,  the  neglect  of  which  is  deemed  the  greatest  of  sins,  is  even  punishable  by 
the  laws,  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  misfortune.  The  great  Annual  Festival 
occurs  early  in  the  month  of  April,  at  which  time  the  whole  population  of  a  village 
may  be  seen  trooping  in  parties  to  the  hills,  to  repair  and  sweep  the  tombs,  to  make 
their  offerings  and  invocations,  and  thus  demonstrate  their  filial  piety.  The  sight 
of  these  is  interesting  and  afiecting,  although  it  has  sadly  degenerated  into  idolatry. 
One  of  the  considerations  which  tend  to  keep  up  the  habit  is  the  hope  and  assurance 
that  they  also  will  be  laid  in  such  tombs,  and  that  their  children  and  descendants  will 
honor  and  worship  their  memory  and  remains  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  thehope- 
lesmesBof  this  makes  the  childless  doubly  miserable.  The  tombs  are  many  of  them 
large  and  handsome,  and  expensive  according  to  the  means  of  the  family.  It  is  a  most 
singular  coincidence,  if  accidental,  that  the  shape  of  the  tomb  is  exactly  like  the  Greek 
Omega ;  last,  the  end.  The  best  are  of  white  stone,  like  your  model.  This  is  the 
fnouming  color  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  generally  placed  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  lofty  hills,  so  that  when  one  dies,  it  is  commonly  said,  *  He  has  gone  to  ramble 
upon  the  immortal  hills.*  There  are  two  tablets,  with  Chinese  characters  upon 
them.    Dr.  Bridoman  has  copied  and  translated  a  specimen  of  them.    The  first  is: 

'  Tmc  cloudy  hiilti  are  ihtdy  and  dark ; 
The  green  waters  are  tranquil  and  deep: 
So  the  virtues  of  tbia  maguanimou*  lady 
Are  lofty  aa  the  hilla,  eternal  as  the  waters.' 

*  Erected  on  a  lucky  day  in  the  •nmmer  of  1845.^ 

'The  other  tablet  was  doubUees  erected  upon  one  of  those  occasions  when  the 
children^or  ftieuds  of  the  deceased  go  to  sweep  the  tombs ;  for  it  says : 

*  Thk  stony  way  leads  up  the  lofty  sombre  hills  ; 
There  the  white  clouds  thickly  invt>lTe  the  abodes  of  men: 
The  froet'bicten  leaves,  blown  and  broken,  soon  will  bloom  sf  ain.* 

<  This  tomb  was  '  erected  April  fourth,  1846 ;'  the  time  of  the  annual  festival, 
as  you  see  in  my  preceding  remarks.  The  Chiuese  are  the  most  figurative  and 
poetical  people  in  their  language  that  I  know  of;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  respects,  are  truly  entitled  to  the  appellation  which  they  have  given  them- 
selves of  *  The  Central  Flowery  People*  Their  writings  are  over-loaded  with 
imagery  apd  attempts  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  comparison  with  nature  and 
external  objects.  Many  of  their  verses  are  beauftfully  poetic,  although  they  are  apt 
to  run  into  hyperbole.  I  have  been  much  amused  with  a  love-letter  which  was  sent 
by  some  soft-hearted  damsel  in  Canton  to  her  sweet-heart  lately,  and  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  me  a  translation  of  it  There  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine  one  ;  and  I  copy  the  translation  that  you  may  know 
what  strange  feelings  actuate  the  minds  of  your  sex  in  China.    Thus : 

*  Absent  through  fiye  months  is  my  ehiers  iiwe  t  they  ^>pear  to  me  as  loof  as  three  autumns. 
In  dreams  I  think  of  thee,  and  the  inner  divinity  seeks  to  sit  at  your  right  and  left.  I  know  how* 
emr  that  yonr  gemntrnt  person  is  in  tranquillity,  and  that  good  fortune  fiiVors  yon  immensely.  I 
aia  therefore  rnjoieed.    Tour  mistress  still  livep  alone  in  the  green  chamber,  which  is  as  insipid  ss 
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•Ktimt  fimfUtlmmmt  If  yo«ieaaitiUendareM«,eomeftBd«^Joyt]M6iitwiiiedeoBtaBtaMit.  Baat 
and  cold  w«re  not  wont  to  deter  y  oil.  Under  the  fref  rut  ewtaln  we  were  «aited  ae  eweetl  j  ea  twin- 
roees.  When  we  drank  laat  tofethc^r  I  knew  not  that  we  were  exchaofanff  the  hrakea  wittow-hoiich ; 
(token  of  teparation.)  There  ia  a  ailver  river  between  ai,  acroaa  which  we  gaze  at  each  other.  The 
pomefraante  baa  opened  aa  red  at  the  enn,  and  yet  yon  eonle  noL  I  am  debarred  the  rain  and  the  dew , 
hot  I  am  iBtDzieated  with  love  I  Thia  ia  yo«r  lUr  one'a  condition.  I  know  not  tf  my  love  ia  ea  fond 
BB  hia  ndatreaa,  and  I  write  this  in  deep  anxiety  that  you  would  oiOTe  your  pearly  Ihet.  Come  to  tiM 
aide  of  Geminary*str6et,  in  Uild  Benerolina  Alley,  in  Sehzerhoaae,  tenanted  l(y  Tonf.  Come^fand 
renew  the  pore  diaconne  diat  we-had  of  yore.  Still  yoa  come  not  at  my  bidding .  I  tend  one  to  greet 
yon  with  thia,  and  kBO#  if  you  are  well  and  tranquiL    Here  are  two  Veraea  of  the  Ode  for  yon ; 

'  I  oxsuka  with  all  my  heart  to  be  the  halr-boupd  wife ; 
We  are  a  fleck  of  wila  geeee  ecaltered : 
I  beaeeoh  that  yoa  will  wait  fior  your  mlatress  :  and  yet 
We  will  reaembla  the  foad  A——  and  bla  mate.' 

0  Added  with  tearfhl  eye  :*) 

'  I  oi.ABPXi>  your  hand  when  we  parted,  and  teart  zma  down  my  oheeka : 
The  burdaa  of  wo  that  is  laid  upon  me  fills  the  very  boat ; 
With  the  peneil  and  flowery  sheet.  I  endeavor  to  lighten  my  heart. 
But  eTery  meuore  witDeesea  in  tears  of  blood  apen  my  dreea.' 

*  Tour  mMtreae  A.  tearftiUy  makea  her  ^yer.* 
■  tixQB  you  iM  that  the  Chfa)«ae  are  iiueeptible  of  the  tender  paMkm  as  well  aa 
othen.  I  cannot  learn  who  the  writer  of  the  abore  waa,  bat  nhe  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  rery  happy.  Those  who  have  studied  tba  Chinese  character  say  that 
the  female  poaMsses  most  of  the  deli|^t!iil  natnral  traits  of  the  sex ;  and  the  Cfaineae 
stories  are  foil  of  examples  of  love  that  knows  no  limits.  <  There  i§  only  one  ITsa- 
ten/  said  a  fbrtora  maiden,  whose  parents  had  npraided  her  for  spending  her  days 
in  pouring  libations  of  tears  at  the  grave  of  her  lover,  and  *  He  toae  thst  Heaven 
to  me  I*  >  .  .  HxRi  is  'A  little  Talk  a0ottt  Pigeonef  and  we  put  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  it  does  not  indicate  the  writer  to  be  one  who  has  a  head  and  a 
heart  to  appreciate  and  feel  the  pleasant  sights  and  influences  of  nature :  '  Blessmgs 
on  that  flock  of  pigeons  as  they  flit  past  me,  with  the  sunlight  shivering  on  their  pur- 
ple wings !  I  have  so  often  *  owned  the  soft  impeachment,'  a  fancy  for  ducks  and 
young  chickens ;  a  tender  leaning  towa^  little  pigs  and  hop-toads ;  that  you  will  not 
greatly  wonder  at  my  having  given  my  heart  completely  away  to  these  pretty  ueigh- 
hors  of  mine ;  who  are  by  no  means  the  vagrants  one  might  fancy,  seeing  them 
soaring  up  and  down  that  way,  in  ail  their  azure  and  gold  finery.  You  shake  your 
head,  and  mumble  the  old  adage,  *  Fine  feathera,  but  empty  trunks  at  home.'  Not 
a  bit  of  it !  There 's  not  a  coxcomb  among  them ;  not  one !  And  I  'm  sure  I  ought 
to  know,  for  we  've  been  borrowing  and  len<fing,  day  in  and  day  out,  all  summer  long. 
I  find  the  bread-crumbs,  and  they  pay  for  them  in  the  very  best  of  short  patent  ser- 
mons ;  a  kind  of  practical  theology,  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  With  the 
earliest  peep  of  dawn  they  are  chattering  away  in  their  lofty  home  in  the  church 
steeple.    One  might  almost  think  it  the  old  story  of  Mimnon  over  again ;  an4  when 

as  now, 

*  Tbb  autt  atrihta  through  the  evening'a  mlat 
The  eity'a  apire  to  foldeo,' 

back  they  come,  trooping  from  their  daily  haunts  so  merrily,  so  eheerfly,  so  full  of  love 
and  kindliness,  that  it  does  one  good  merely  to  live  near  such  good  protestants.  You 
laugh ;  but  what  else  are  they ;  and  what  is  their  life^  from  beginning  to  end,  but  a  pro- 
testing against  our  repining,  mistrustful  spirit,  our  every-day  worldly  cares,  which  leave 
us  so  little  time  or  heart  to  admire  and  love  God's  beautiful  creation  7  They  have  their 
houaehold  duties  as  well  as  toe ;  but  with  what  winning  grace  and  oheerfuhiess  they  go 
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forth  to  meat  them  I  As  you  etiMi  the  itreet  your  dnm  almost  sweeps  ag^ainst  some 
meek-eyed  matron,  with  her  wisp  of  straw  for  the  bttle  nest,  or  crumb  of  bread  for  the 
dtHhen  at  home^  but  a  mionte  after,  she  is  off,  with  oiitstretched  wings  and  heart  ex- 
ulting in  the  pure  air ;  off  for  the  green  wood ;  ofl!|  through  the  wide,  boundless  heaven ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  fluttering  of  her  glad  fitee  wings  may  not  form  the  soft- 
ened oadenoe  of  some  jubilant  hymn,  less  musical  indeed  than  when  the  moning 
■tan  sang  together,  yet  none  the  less  noted  by  the  Ear  which  hears  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,  and  marks  the  sparrow's  fall  7  Nay,  is  not  her  guileless,  blissful  life 
ii^^9elf  a  *  Hosannah,'  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  clothes  the  hills  with 
majesty,  and  leads  the  silver  streams  along  the  green  valleys?  Believe  me,  one 
may  listen  to  worse  preachers  than  my  gentle  pigeons,  and  even  with  much  clearer 
heads  than  mine,  may  make  poorer  bargains  in  bread-stuffs.'  •  •  •  The  annexed 
very  trenchant  Epigram,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  body,  is  richly  deserved. 
<  Reading  for  the  twentieth  time,'  says  the  facile  writer,  in  a  note  to  the  Editor,  <  the 
most  tragic  volume  to  me  in  English  literature,  namely,  the  last  of  Lockraht's  life 
of  his  father-in-law,  I  could  not  help  inditing  the  following  epigram  or  anathema ;  and 
as  you  sometimes  publish  epigrams,  perhaps  it  may  do  for  *  Ancient  Nicbolas.'  These 
are  the  facts :  On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1831,  Sir  Waltie  Scott  attended  the  elee- 
tion  for  the  county  of  Roxburghshire,  which  was  held  at  Jedburgh.  He  found  the 
town  in  a  most  turbulent  condition ;  and  Lockhaet  states  that  Sir  Walter's  carriage 
was  pelted  with  stones  by  the  disciptined  rabble  of  the  Reformen.  'He  was  saluted,' 
adds  the  biographer,  <  with  groans  and  blasphemies  all  the  way  ;  and  I  blush  to  add 
that  a  woman  (7)  spat  upon  him  from  a  window.'  The  grossness  of  this  contumely 
most  excuse  any  want  of  delicacy  in  the  following  inscription : 

•THE     SPITTER     SPITTED 

'  CuBSSD  Jedbufgh  1  —  be  thy  name 
Damned  for  aye  lo  filthy  fame! 
But  before  the  day  begiiie 
Of  chastisement  for  thy  sins, 
AH  the  world  shall  welcome  thee 
With  a  new  orthoffraphy. 
Jade-bnrffh  shall  thy  name  be  made ; 
So  entitled  from  the  Jjjde 
That  ifpirted  her  fell  slaver  forth 
On  *  th'  AsiosTO  of  the  North  I* 
Immortal  hag  I  in  raem*ry  doomed  to  dwell 
Long  after  fiends  hare  spitted  thee  in  bell !' 

Wb  must  hear  more  from  our  medical  correspondent  in  Michigan.  His  vein  is 
good.  He  says  he  visited  many  years  ago  a  place  in  that  region  which  was  celebrated 
for  fever-and-ague,  and  sundry  other  little  complaints,  that  made  it  worth  while  for  a 
physician  to  settle  there  ;  and  accordingly  he  became  medical  adviser  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  charmingly  unhealthy  '  huddle'  and  the  marshy  country  adjoining.  As 
the  country  round  about  became  cleared  and  settled,  however,  the  healthiness  of  the 
region  began  to  improve ;  and  as  the  people  appeared  indisposed  to  die,  no  physician 
could  make  out  to  live  there,  and  he  was  compelled  to  *  go  farther  and  fare  worse.' 
Let  us  have  the  <  Experience*  at  the  *  meetest  'vantage  of  the  time.'  >  >  •  An  iadi- 
▼idnal  whose  life  had  been  q)ent,  as  Hood  says,  <  far  from  the  buzzy  'aunts  of  men,' 
and  who  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  verdancy,  was  dining  last  summer  at  the 
table  of  one  of  our  largest  hotels,  when  perceiving  a  bottle  of  wine  standing  appo- 
site  to  the  gentleman  on  his  right  hand,  and  supposing  it  to  be  pubUe  property,  he 
helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  it  as  unceremoniously  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  water. 
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The  owner  of  the  wine,  afltoniahed  at  the  ntdenees  of  the  proceeding,  turned  to  the 
unsophisticated  conutryman,  and  with  a  look  of  ntter  amazement,  remarked :  <  Well, 
by  JoTK !  tha^B  cool  /'  '  Y-e-e,'  was  the  reply,  *  it 's  pooty  cool ;  'spect  there 's  ice 
into 't  !*  The  gentleman's  frown  relaxed  at  such  an  unwonted  *  entirety*  of  impudence 
and  ignorance.  •  •  •  <  The  New-York  Weekly  Mirror*  has  just  commenced  a  new 
volume,  apd  a  very  attractive  one  it  promises  to  be.  The  new  pictorial  title-page  is  a 
beautiful  thing ;  and  the  new  types  set  forth  the  spirited  'Trippings  of  Tom  Pepptr* 
so  deaily  to  the  eye,  that  were  those  life-like  sketches  less  agreeable  than  they  are,  it 
would  still  be  pleasant  to  read  what  is  so  attractively  printed.  But  these  <  Trippings' 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  exceedingly  clever  writer,  who  copies  character  with  the 
faithfiilnea  of  a  daguerreot3rpe.  We  wonder  who  is  *  Mr.  Ferocious,'  a  literary  law- 
yer, in  whose  office  *  Tom'  is,  and  whom  he  introduces  to  us  while  engaged  in  discuas- 
mg  hterary  topics  with  a  friend,  *  whose  opinions  are  exact  echoes  of  his  own ;'  de- 
nouncing certain  *  piratical  barons'  in  Cliff-street,  and  other  '  marauding*  bibliopolistSf 
and  especially  sundry  critical  'assassins,'  who  are  envious  of  his  literary  renown.  '  Bfr. 
Fkrooioub'  hands '  Tom'  one  of  his  entertaining  *  works*  to  read  ;  dh-ecting  him  to '  dive 
down  into  the  mysteries  of  his  author ;  grapple  with  him  ;  bring  up  the  pearis  and  dia- 
monds of  his  fancy,  and  play  with  his  leviathan  thoughts.*  *  Ton'  makes  a  beginning 
upon  the  book,  but  experiences  such  a  soothing  effect  from  the  perusal  of  a  few  sentences 
that  be  falls  directly  into  a  sweet  slumber,  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  open  page. 
He  is  not  aware  how  long  he  has  slept,  when  he  is  suddenly  roused  from  his  slambeis 
by  a  sharp  pain  in  one  of  his  ears ;  and  starting  up,  he  perceives  *  Mr.  Ferocious 
glaring  at  him  through  his  spectacles.  That  gentleman's  ire  is  greatly  excited  a(t 
such  an  exhibition  of  stupidity ;  and  he  saith  to  the  lad,  among  other  things  equally 
forcible :  *  A  ceitam  author,  who  has  '  written  plays,  romances,  eoMijB  and  novels,' 
places  one  of  his  *  various  writings'  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  ignorant  sluggard,  *  hoping 
well  and  wishing  well,'  when  that  illiterate  and  assassin-like  dunce,  who  hasn't  got 
sufficient  critical  ability  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  original  work*  falls  into  a  profound 
slumber,  because  he  has  n't  life  enough  to  keep  awake,  and  then  attributes  his  own 
want  of  sense  to  that  author's  productions.  Avaunt !  '  Hell  not  tbe  quiet'  of  this 
office !'  Keep  an  eye,  reader,  upon  *  Toh  Pepper.'  You  will  find  him  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  companion,  or  we  mistake  the  *  promise  of  his  spnng.'  -  •  •  January 
set  the  usual  number  of  poetical  mills  a-goiug.  Pe^asl's  never  pranced  more  madly 
before.  We  received  a  thrilling  efiusion  from  a  Boston  watchman,  which  opened  with 
this  sublime  burst : 

'  Patrons  I  happy  New-Year  and  merry  I 
Forty-Six  has  gone  quick —  very  V 

We  have  seen  no  prettier  verses,  or  patter  to  the  occasion,  than  the  following,  which 
came  to  a  friend  from  the  hand  of  his  wife,  tied  round  tbe  neck  of  his  favorite  terrier. 
The  offering  is  entitled  *  Snap's  New-Year's  Address  to  His  Master ;' 


'  T  u  Mild  at  that  benignaDt  hour 
When  first  o'or  aarth  a  star  had  ri«en, 
A  woDdrona  and  a  holy  power 
Of  prayer  and  praito  to  bruieii  vraa  given. 

*  And  though  I  speak  in  doggrel  rhyme. 
And  bring  no  (maring  rich  or  rare. 
You  '11  not  reAise,  dear  master  mine! 
T'  aceept  from  me  this  lock  of  hair  1 


•  You  see  't  is  glossy,  smooth  and  bright, 
For  yet  no  care  has  touched  my  brow  j 
But  dead  would  be  my  heart's  delight, 
If  you  vhould  luvo  me'  less  thau  now ! 

'  So  when  I  'm  feeble  grown  and  old, 
Preparing  for  my  last  long  nap, 
Let  me  not  feel  your  eye  grow  cold, 
Remember  still  your  faitliful  Snap  !' 


What  a  worid  of  untold  wealth  there  must  be  is  in  the  unwrought  mines  of  the 
West !    We  went  with  an  old  friend  the  other  day  to  look  at  sundry  specimens  of  the 
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copper  which  is  found  In  raoh  Imige  quaatitiM  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  We  bad 
not  the  faintett  improMon  of  the  richnen  of  the  oree.  *  Ores*  did  we  say  ?  —  why, 
most  of  the  specimens  taken  at  random  from  one  mine,  *  The  Albion,'  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  were  nothing  but  the  veins  themtelveB,  of  clear  melted  copper,  which  in 
the  conTulaions  of  nature  that  evoked  them,  ran  into  the  long  fissures  of  the  rocks 
which  parted  to  receiye  them.  Ores  there  were,  however,  and  in  plenty ;  and  even 
in  these  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  of  copper  to  a  hundred  of  the  unsmelted 
materiaL  And  what  is  more,  it  seems  that  the  mines  are,  as  far  as  can  be  aseertaincfd 
by  the  best  lights  which  can  be  afforded,  wholly  inexhaustible.  We  saw  many  beau- 
tiful specunena  also  of  silver  ore,  and  one  very  beautiful  piece  of  gold  ore.  A  great 
curionty  also  was  a  fossil  that  was  found  deeply  imbedded  in  a  boulder  of  conglome- 
rate rock,  which  was  picked  up  at  Copper  Harbor.  This  will  afibrd  materiel,  we 
may  suppose,  in  which  geological  Speculation  may  dig  to  unknown  depths.  How 
came  that  stone  shell  there  7  '  That  is  the  question.'  •  •  •  <  WmLB  looking  at  some 
ornaments  in  a  fancy-store  lately,  the  shopman,  among  other  specimens  of  veriu, 
produced  what  he  declared  to  be  some  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  celebrated  Etruscan 
vases.  '  But,'  said  we, '  have  those  antique  vases  retained  that  brilliancy  oi  color  and 
polish  that  these  copies  exhibit  7'  *  Well,'  he  replied,  evidently  swelling  with  the  fact, 
'  in  that  respect  we  think  these  ra'a-ther  beat  the  originaU  /'  Fkobability  *  ra-a-ther' 
favored  that  conclusion  !  ■  «  *  We  must  decline  the  review  by '  D.  P.'  of  the  literary 
merits  of  a  paur  of  indifferent  *  autborlings'  hereabout  who  shall  be  nameless.  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The  praise,  small  as  it  is,  and  awarded  by  contrast,  is 
yet  undeserved ;  as  would  have  appeared,  had  the  writer  fortified  his  position  by  an 
extract  or  two.  Our  own  ground  between  the  parties  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition  is 
that  assumed  by  a  clever  Dublin  wag,  in  an  epigram  upon  two  very  bad  ackns  named 

Mossur  and  Ross  *. 

'Sous  thoy  cry  Uonup, 
And  «>me  tbey  erv  Reas  np; 
Not  which  is  the  best 
But  which  is  tke  isorsf , 
Is  tlM  toss-ap !' 

<  HuMANO-anecdotical  biography,'  says  Caklylb,  *  is  by  nature  the  most  univer- 
sally profitable,  univexsally  pleasant,  of  all  things,  especially  biography  of  distin^ 
guished  individuaW  This  assumption  conceded,  we  ask  the  reader  to  favor  us  with 
his  most  concentrated  attention,  while  we  discourse  for  a  brief  space  of  *  Colonel 
Aria!  Bragg,*  whose  *  Memoirs,  written  by  Himself,'  now  lie  before  us.    *  Who  ie 

Blxnerhasbett No,  *  Who  is  Colonel  Ariai,  Bragg  7'  it  may  be  asked.     We 

shall  not,  in  answering  this  query,  go  back  as  be  himself  has  done,  through  three  gene- 
rations, to  '  let  people  know  who  this  Abjal  Bragg  is,  and  from  whom  he  descended.' 
Leaving  MEHrrABLi  Shears,  Poii.y  WiibUAMs,  and  the  brother  who  '  died  while  at- 
tending an  old  lady's  grist-mill,'  together  with  all  the  long  line  of  progenitors  and 
sub-progenitors  of  our  author,  let  us  come  down  at  once  to  Arial  ;  Arial,  the  appren- 
tice ;  Arial,  the  shoe-maker  ;  Arial,  the  man  with  <  two  coats  to  his  back,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  him ;'  and  last  not  least,  Arux.  the  poet.  He  was  n't  very 
well  treated  when  an  apprentice,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bragg,  his  uncle  and  master, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  queries  which  he  propounded  to  that  gentleman  a  day  or 
two  before  he  left  his  unreasonaUe  service : 

*  Whebx  is  that  silk  haodkerchief,  bouf  ht  at  Boston,  by  my  aunt  Rhoda  Fishxb  wit^  the  mooi^ 
that  I  received  of  Landlord  Mann  for  partridfet,  can; ht  in  the  woods  when  but  eleves  years  <rid, 
wUeh  cost  Mtenty-five  cents,  and  whkfa  I  never  had  the  pleasure  lo  take  into  my  handst    Where  is 
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the  motuj  I  received  for  all  the  pairtridgea  and  hares  that  yoa  borrowed  f  And  where  la  the  moner  I 
lent  you,  received  of  Ricbabo  Lxthbmdos  of  Franklin,  and  of  Mr*.  Bullxn  of  Medway,  for  uh 
taken  from  Wrentham  Pond,  when  on  errands  with  leave  to  stay,  by  fishing  all  night,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fovr  I  broagfat  to  you  whilst  the  rain  caine  down  in  torrents  t  And  above  all,  where  are  my 
nine  Cheep,  due  three  years  since,  the  naturai  increase  after  paving  for  keeping  of  the  Iamb  point^ 
oat  by  my  grandfather  John  Fishbr  9  And  a  fine  one  it  was,  for  which  Ipaid  to  you  that  identical 
English  crown^iece  given  to  me  by  my  father  when  he  left  me  for  West  Point,  from  which  place  he 
never  returned.  And  where  is  that  bushel  of  rye  which  I  earned  by  reaping  for  Wixazam  luLLBir, 
after  fiiithflilly  doing  the  five  days'  stent  you  gave  me  hoeing  potatoes  in  now  land  t  And  why  have 
you  neglected  to  clothe  me  f  Have  I  not  served  you  faithfully  ?  And  have  you  not  let  me  out  by  the 
day  since  I  could  do  a  man's  work,  instead  of  learning  me  the  trade  you  stid  you  would,  when  you 
toM  me  my  mother  had  bound  me  to  yon  for  that  purpose  t    Answer  these  questions,  if  yo«  please, 


Ay,  '  Master  Braog/  <  tell  us  these,  and  unyoke !'  But  never  mind ;  Abul'b 
early  adveitity  did  him  no  harm ;  for  when  he  afterward  learned  to  <  cobble'  and  then 
to  make  shoes,  did  n't  he  *  pack  up  bis  duds,  swing  his  *  kit,'  and  put  off  for  Brook- 
line,*  where  he  *  got  four  shillings  for  boots,  two  for  shoes,  and  twelye  cents  for  '  tap- 
ping and  heeling  7'  Did  n't  he  *  keep  doing  so,'  until  he  made  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  few  pounds  at  leather,  which  he  made  up  into  shoes ;  then  a  few  more  pounds 
and  a  few  more  shoes,  until  he  came  to  be  his  own  <  boss,'  and  bought  and  aold  leather 
and  shoes  by  the  wholesale  ?  He  became  a  traveller  likewise ;  leaving  <  down  coun- 
try,' and  visiting  <  Utaky,  Rome,  Newhafford,  and  down  the  Unidilly,'  and  other 
places  in  the  *  Empire  State.'  He  came  back  in  doe  time,  however,  and  *  mcreased 
hJsshoe-buainees  a  man  a-year ;'  but  that  was  a  sad  mistake  which  he  made  '  pretty 
soon  after  he  hired  Isaac  Kibbb  ;'  for  he  *  curtailed  his  business  and  built  him  a  house, 
forty  by  thirty-two,  with  a  kitchen  thirty-two  by  nineteen,  and  wood-house  thirty  by 
sixteen,  all  joining  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  twelve  men  if  wanted,  as 
an  joumeymen  shoe-makeis  W6re  smgle  men,  and  no  married  men  at  that  day  worked 
journey  work.  Journeymen  soon  began  to  get  married,  when  not  many  except  mar- 
ried men  were  to  be  hired.'  This  was  an  error,  certainly ;  but  his  best  endeavors 
were  not  wanting  to  effect  a  remedy ;  for  he  was  now  married,  and  he  tells  us  that 
being  disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  building,  he  did  from  time  to  time  fill  the  house 
with  thirteen  of  his  own  children !'  And  he  adds,  that  when  his  wife  died,  he  him- 
self became  not  only  a  &ther  td  those  children,  but  a  mother  also !'  And  thus  he 
goes  on,  gradually  increasing  in  substance,  adding  shop  to  shop  and  farm  to  farm,  until 
he  becomes  a  man  proverbially  *  well-to-do ;'  and  now,  having  '  elegant  leisure'  on 
his  hands,  he  tiims  his  attention  to  poetry  ;  intermingling  with  this  agreeable  intel- 
lectual ezercitation,  howeveri  the  duties  of  militia-colonel,  town-officer,  and  represen- 
tative to  the  Genera]  Court.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  we  are  now  to  regard  Mr. 
BaAQo;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  illustrative  extracts.  His 
Pegasus  'racks'  a  good  deal,  but  Arial  sits  as  firm  as  a  centaur.  The  <  Doctrine  of 
Chance'  receives  its  quietus  m  the  first  poem,  on  the  *  fifty-fourth  page  of  the  coUec- 


*  War  fancy  thai  so  strange  a  world, 
That  all  by  chance  is  round  us  hurled ; 
No  argument  man  can  advance 
Can  ever  prove  all  came  by  chance. 

*The  ftwest  trees  that  towers  high, 
And  lo  I  the  star,  the  spangled  sky ; 
The  splendid  sun  all  glorious  sbinsy 
Declare  all  nature's  work  divine  1 


*  In  anger  man  may  raise  his  sword, 
In  anger  shed  his  neighbor's  blood ; 
Hindo's  in  poison  dip  their  lance, 
Can  never  prove  all  came  by  chance. 

*  The  ebb  and  flowing  of  the  tide 
Bv  man  can  never  be  denied  ;, 
The  bounding  of  the  aeas  and  flood. 
Declares  there  is  all  nature's  God.' 


But  let  us  not  fritter  away  space  in  giving  mere  passages.  We  require  one  '  en- 
tirety* of  verse  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Brago's  muse.  Take  then  the  following  poem, 
which  m  thus  explained :  '  A  gentieman  on  board  of  a  steam-boat  from  Boston  to 
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Eaat-Borton,  in  search  of  hia  Mother,  aRer  twenty-nine  yean  absence  at  aea,  noC 
knowing  she  was  on  board :' 


*  Tbb  boat  the  wharf  wa«  leaving  Cut, 

Parental  love  bloomed  on  the  dock ; 
A  noble  form  was  seen  to  paas, 
By  female  ejee  that  looked  throiif  h  ipeca  ! 

*  With  manly  form  he  trod  flie  deck* 

Regardleaa  of  the  chequered  crew  { 
Save  one  whose  heart  with  aocrow  rent, 
Remark'd.  *  Hie  wanu  can't  be  but  few. ' 

*  He  was  paaaing  by  hit  mother, 

Hia  listening  ear  had  caught  the  wound : 

*  One  1  eeek,  and  that's  my  mother, 

Oh  tell  mc,  where  abe  can  be  found  T 


'In  early  life  I  Ml  my  t 

I  aailed  the  world  both  far  and  near ; 
My  mother's  breast  would  he  a  throne, 
Where  love  coold  drop  the  silent  tear. 

•  BaaUBoalon  wharf  Che  boat  drew  near : 

Trembling  with  age  she  left  hor  seat. 

Whose  eyes  were  wet  with  sorrow's  tear, 

In  hopes  some  friendly  band  to  meet 

*  He  bought  of  fruit  and  bread  quite  nigh, 

And  turned  her  auffertng  wanu  to  moot ; 
And  as  this  widow  passed  kim  by. 
He  said,  *  Dear  Madam,  will  you  eat  f ' 


*  Sir.  you  'U  accept  my  thanks,  I  pray ; 

It  joys  my  heart  such  A-iends  to  meet. 
For  I 've  not  tasted  bread  to  di^ ; 
Dear  Sir,  it  is  a  sumptuou*  least' 

'  Oh  tell  me  where  von  're  going  so  fast  f 

*  Dear  Sir,  to  labor  not  far  off ; 
My  lot  was  by  misfortune  ca«t. 

My  husband's  dead,  my  children  lost' 

•Madam,  I  crave  vour  husband's  name ; 

Id  truth,  dear  friend,  that  name  is  mine ; 
Twenty-nine  years  I've  plowed  the  main. 

And  ihree*times-six  have  crossed  the  line.' 

*  The  strings  that  bound  her  cap  were  red ; 

*  Mv  mother  used  such  strings  to  wear ; 
How  long  have  you  had  them  I*  he  vaid  ; 

'Pear  Sir,  'tis  mora  than  forty  year.* 

*  When  I  was  young,  1  saw  those  strings ! 

JoaBPHUB  then  they  called  my  name; 
Yours  is  the  breast  tu  which  I  clung. 
Mother,  behold  your  long-lost  son!* 

*  She  shrieked,  she  fainted,  and  she  lisll 

Into  his  arms,  amid  tho  crowd  I 
It  joys  the  heart  of  ail  to  tell. 

And  have  such  scenes  proclaimed  abroad.* 


Now  if  any  reader  ahoald  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  and  career  of 
Aeul  Braoo  ao  far  <  oot  of  the  common'  as  to  call  for  poUieation,  by  any  other  than 
an  ignorant,  conceited  man,  who  considers  money-making  as  synonymous  with  renown, 
we  point  triumphantly  to  his  poetry,  and  rospectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  said 
querulous  reader's  '  hiding  his  diminished  head'  -  *  *  Thkeb  is  in  the  last  number 
of  *  The  NetD-Englarider,*  a  quarterly  jonmal  published  at  New-Haven,  (Conn^ 
under  the  snperrision  of  Congregational  editors,  (a  very  attractive  issue  of  an  un- 
usually able  work,  let  us  add,)  an  excellent  article  upon  the  *  /mpresstoeness  of 
Preaching*  It  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  clergyman  in  the  land,  not  less  for 
the  defects  in  pulpit-exercises  which  it  exposes  and  condemns,  than  for  the  merits 
which  it  sets  forth  and  commends.  Afiectation,  always  contemptible,  becomes  ut- 
terly despicable  in  the  sacred  desk ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  vnriter  of 
the  article  to  which  we  allude  has  exposed  that  species  of  pseudo-animation,  or  typo- 
graphically speaking,  the  profuse  Italie  style  which  one  sometimes,  nay  often  sees 
exhibited  in  the  pulpit : 

*  This  kind  of  animation  may  be  so  well  wrought  up  as  to  pass  for  natural  feeling,  but  generally 
it  has  an  aspect  of  its  own.  It  carries  a  certain  reflective  or  conscious  air,  which,  though  entirehr 
proper  in  the  pulpit,  yet  does  not  comport  with  the  excitement  imitafd ;  and  it  is  too  long  snstained, 
wanting  the  ease  and  almost  accidental  variations  of  a  natural  manner.  Somehow  it  appesffs  to  be 
sought  after,  not  inevitable.  Observing  persons  cannot  fail  to  recogoize  K  in  an  extreme  case,  which 
yet  is  not  rare ;  as  when  a  preacher  looks  and  moves  as  if  theoccanon  were  extraordinary,  while  in 
truth  it  is  not ;  seems  determined  to  be  impressive,  cost  what  it  may ;  lashes  himself  to  vekemenee 
as  he  proceeds ;  pauses  unexpectedly,  or  gazes  intentiv  into  some  part  of  the  house ;  now  explodes 
the  vowel-sounds  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  now  sinks  in  an  awful  cadence ;  flings  out  bis  arnH, 
even  clenchea  his  fists  \  starts  back,  shows  the  whites  of  his  tyw^  throws  himself  at  his  audience; 
and  all  this,  not  because  he  cannot  heln  it  nor  yet  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  mere  display,  bu  t  because  he 
honestly  ntaw  to  feel  as  vehemently  as  he  acts,  in  ordertomakehishearersfeellikewisew  Thesame  fault 
in  an  inferior  degree,  is  chargeable  to  many  speakert  who  would  shrink  from  this  obtrusive  example. 
They  cultivate,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  same  kind  of  animation.  Avoiding  the  parade  we  have 
described,  they  atiU  practice  the  same  metiiod  of  oxciting  attention,  as  far  as  it  may  be  done  withost 


defeating  their  pnrpoee  by  arousing  the  prrjudices  or  suspicions  of  their  audience.    They  lack  the 

\  marks  all  natural  expression.    They  avidently  labor  to  make  what  they  say  impressive 

r  of  saying  it  and  for  this  purpoae  to  apeak  as  if  they  were  more  impresaed  by  it  than 
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Whils  we  are  on  the  eubject  of  pulpit-eloquence,  let  ue  ny  a  word  or  two  of  one 
to  whom  we  hope  this  paragraph  may  introduce  many  metropolitan  hearers.  In 
Cfaryetie-etieet,  between  RiTington  and  Stanton,  there  li  a  new  tn%  CoDgngational 
ehureh ;  and  oyer  the  congregation  who  worehip  there  haa  lately  been  inetalled  as 
pastor  the  Ser.  Dbkmck  C.  Laniino.  We  had  Hftened,  when  a  boy,  through  many 
a  weary  Sunday,  to  the  dryeet  and  moet  elaborate  oompende  of  Weftminiter-oate- 
ehim  divinity ;  doting  all  whieh  tfane  our  heart  was  nerer  touched  nor  our  imagina- 
tion for  one  moment  excited  ;  when,  hi  the  proceH  of  what  m  termed  in  the  country 
« changing  minieten,'  Dr.  Lan0iico  was  called,  on  a  bright  summer  Sabbath,  to  officiate 
for  oar  good  old  regular  bore  of  a  '  dommie.'  Tall,  spare,  and  erect  as  an  Indian ; 
with  a  voice '  musical  as  Arouio's  lute,'  and  a  grace  and  naturalness  of  gesture  that 
we  hare  never  seen  surpassed,  the  ^aker  at  once  won  our  attention  and  kept  it  to 
the  close  of  his  discourse.  Many  times  afterward  we  heard  him  preach,  in  his 
*  exchanges,'  and  always  with  the  same  pleasure.  One  evemng*,  we  especially  re- 
member, when  we  were  punning  our  academical  studies,  he  discourMd  in  the  Com- 
mons-Hall of  the  institution  to  the  villagen  and  the  students ;  his  theme  being  the 
overturning,  by  the  Saviouk  in  the  temple,  of  the  tables  of  the  money-chaugeis  and 
the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves.  His  audience  were  in  a  semi-circle  before  him ; 
and  never  shall  we  forget  the  impression  which  a  single  gesture  of  the  speaker's 
on  that  evening  made  upon  his  auditors.  '  Did  Jcsds,'  said  he, '  temporize  with  the 
profaners  of  the  Temple  of  600?  Did  he  use  fair  words  and  gentle  remonstrances  7 
No,  my  friends.  He  *  took  a  tcourge  of  small  cords  and  d^r-a-Z't  them  out  !*  *  And 
therewith  the  speaker  bent  his  tall  form  almost  to  the  floor,  and  with  his  long  fore- 
finger swept  around  the  semi-circle  before  him,  until  some  of  our  fellow-students 
shrunk  back,  as  they  said,  lest  he  should  sweep  them  as  with  a  besom  out  upon  the 
green.  Well,  as  we  were  saying,  Dr.  Lamsino  now  preaches  in  Chrystie-street ;  and 
we  have  been  on  three  or  four  occasions  recently  to  hear  him,  and  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther in  his  case,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  boyish  admiration,  there  was  a  necessity 
to  revias  one's  early  opinions.  As  he  rose  m  the  desk,  we  saw  that  Time  had  rained 
its  snows  upon  his  once  raven-hair,  but  otherwise  there  was  little  change.  *  His 
eye  was  not  dimmed,  nor  bis  natural  force  abated ;'  be  was  as  tall,  as  erect  as  ever; 
and  the  naturalness  and  grace  of  his  gesture ;  the  unequalled  movement  of  his  fore- 
arm, and  the  thought-accompanying  action  of  the  speaking  fingers,  were  the  same  as 
of  yore.  Looking  wistfully  back  into  the  long  burial-aisle  of  the  past,  we  could  not 
choose  but  ask :  *  Where  are  they  who  sat  with  us  under  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
when  *  life  was  new  and  hope  was  young?  Fatheir,  mother,  brother — where  are 
they  7  Gone  to  test  the  truths  they  once  heard  ftom  those  eloquent  lips  when  we  sat 
togetker  in  the  same  sanctuary ;  while  the  places  that  knew  them  once  can  know 
them  no  more  forever  .**  These  thoughts  gave  added  force,  no  doubt,  to  the  recollected 
admiration  of  former  days ;  yet  it  needed  little  to  enhance  the  efiect  which  it  was 
evident  natural  ease,  grace  and  power  of  manner  had  excited  in  the  mind  of  every 
observant  auditor  on  the  recent  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded.  •  •  •  Tri  sub? 
jomed  amusing  passage  is  from  the  same  pleasant  gossipping  epntle  to  the  Enrroa 
hereof,  out  of  which  we  extracted  the  'State's  Prison  Substitute*  anecdote  in  our  laa| 
number:  'We  have  a  police-justice  here,  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  opportunitiee 
for  the  development  of  young  jurists,  to  manufacture  votere  at  the  shortest  notice 
out  of  the  rawest  possible  materiel,  and  to  commit  for  trial  such  unfortunates  as  by 
their  own  acts  have  fallen  within  the  just  cogniiance  of  the  law.    As  he  is  elected 
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by  the  fuffiages  of  the  people,  it  reraltt  that  whDe  republicaiM  remain  dmded  in  ten- 
timent,  poIice-jiiBUcea  will  have  political  enemiea.  A  dioU  wag,  of  the  appomt/n  pvty, 
whoae  aayinga  are  the  staple  coin  of  all  droU  wags  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  whow 
acti  have  before  thia  been  chronicled  in  the  pagea  of  '  Old  Knick^'  waa  arraigned 
before' our  fiincti<»iaxy  a  few  dayi  since  on  a  charge  of  aflsanlt-and-batteiy  committed 
npon  the  person  of  a  negro ;  the  prorocation  being  a  kick,  inflicted  upon  Febo.*b  dog 
by  the  complainant  The  court-room  waa  crowded  with  the  usual  hangen-on  about 
such  placet ;  but  among  them  were  nnmberi  of  FaBD.'B  friends,  upon  discovering 
whom,  the  unfortunate  culprit  decided  upon  exercising  the  prerogative  of  a  freeman, 
and  abiding  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  his  peera  Accordingly,  two  associate  judges 
were  obtained,  a  jury  of  twelve  worthy  citizens  empanelled,  and  after  the  evidence 
for  the  State  had  been  heard,  Fasn.  was  called  upon  to  produce  his  witneases. 
Whistling  to  the  dog,  whose  maltreatment  had  given  rise  to  his  master's  difficulties, 
and  bidding  him  sit  up  directly  in  front  of  the  Justice,  he  inquired  of  him  pathetically: 
*Did  the  nigger  kick  you,  Caelo?'  <  Wow!  ow!  owT  growled  the  brute.  <We 
r€tt  here  /'  said  Fasn. ;  and  the  jury  gave  him  the  caae !'  There  is  another  good 
anecdote ;  but  we  *  rest  here.' .  .  .  Did  we  not  ask,  no  longer  ago  than  last  month, 
who  there  was  so  verdant  as  to  deny  that  *  eolor'd  pussons'  might  become  eminent 
poets  7  Did  we  not  give  a  triumphant  reply  to  our  own  query  in  the  strikingly  origi- 
nal lines  of  Mr.  Fancko?  Listen  now  to  testimony  '  in  this  behalf'  equally  fordble 
and  irrefragable.    Hearken  to  the  *  NeW'Yem^B  Address  of  Abram  Oavl ;' 


*  A  Nxw-Tbae  bu  befttn. 
And  Abeam  Gaux.  hu  start  to  run ; 
If  you  want  to  Me  bin  fly, 
Oire  bim  work  and  let  bim  try. 

'  I  do  many  klnd«  of  work ; 
Waab  window*,  floors,  and  get  off  dirt : 
And  many  tbings  I  bave  intention, 
la  too  tedioua  for  to  mention. 

'  Many  f  entlemen  baa  done  well, 
Tbe  name*  of  them  I  shall  not  telL 
Many  others  has  done  worse ; 
Wben  work  was  dmie,  an  empty  purse. 


'  I  clean  clothes  from  bead  to  ibot. 
And  I  can  clean  them  like  a  book ; 
Wben  T  clean  your  boots  and  dwea^ 
Then  a  Iburpenoe  I  Ml  not  revise. 
* 

*  I  keep  a  shop  in  'Change  Avenue, 
Where  much  of  your  work  I  can  do ; 
I  beg  a  favor  of  you  all : 

Please  to  call  on  Ab.jum  Oaul  I 

*  The  city  and  tbe  country  towns 
May  see  by  this  I  am  easy  found ; 
'  A  aAPPT  ftKW-TMAM,  to  you  all  :* 

This  sEys  j^^^  Oaul.* 


Now  *  Who,*  it  may  be  asked, '  is  Abram  Gaul?'  He  is  a  colored  shoe-black, 
resident  in  the  *  literary  Emporium  ;*  a  '  gemman,'  every  inch  of  him,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  since  he  stands  six-feet-two  in  his  shoes,  which  he  always  slips 
fint  upon  his  heels  and  then  draws  them  up  over  his  toea  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
effects  of  his  '  colored  condition,'  and  his  pedal  infelicities,  what  a  mind,  what  a 
style  he  has !  .  .  .  'A  bat  !  a  rat !'  Listen  to  the  ensuing  passage  from  a  recent 
letter  of  a  friend  and  correspondent,  who  addresses  us  from  Troy :  '  Mr.  C  ~^~  has 
been  here,  lecturing  in  quite  an  ordinary  style  upon  the  '  Ellectric  Telegraph.'  He 
advertised  in  the  most  grandiloquent  maimer ;  stating  that  he  would  deprive 

*a  Sat! 
of  '  consciousnesB'  by  putting  him  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  restore 
him  to  life  again  by  the  application  of  galvanism.  Many  adults  and  more  juveniles 
assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  see  this  wonderful  experiment ;  but  to  the 
great  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  all,  the  rat  was  not  caught  <  Gentlemen  and 
ladies,'  said  the  lecturer,  *  no  one  in  this  assembly  can  be  more  disappointed  than  my- 
self. I  am  really  mortified ;  but  I  have  the  consciousness  of  having  '  striven'  to  do 
my  duty.    Indeed,  I  have  employed  several  mep  for  the  last  hw  days  to  catch  a  rat. 
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(pmy  why  did  lie  not  employ  a  trap  or  a  pnas  7)  but  all  in  vaia.  Rata  axe  sca'ce  in 
Troy/  When  the  andience  heard  this  speech,  vexation  and  disappointment  were 
depicted  on  their  countenances ;  and  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  Btigmatize 
him  as  a  humbug  and  an  impostor.  It  would  be  well  for  him  in  future  to  rat'ify  his 
promises.'  -  •  •  Wb  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Thomab  Bkll, 
whom  oar  readers  will  remember  as  having  been  mentioned  with  honor  in  our  last 
number.    Hisjszcellent  letter  explains  itself: 

*Ntmb9r  50  Bt4kmam-4trut,  Jaimorf  )6tA,  1847. 

'Mr  OxAK  8ia:  Mj«UmitioB  turn  been  called  to  aa  article  in  your  admirable  Ha^aziae  for  the 
carrent  moatli,  called  'Conlraft,  or  tmddtmU  at jMetum  Sales.*  I  can  BMure  you 't  la  no  fkney '•  aketcli. 
Yamt  comepondeot  to  eomet,  with  little  azeeptloa.  That  quilt  of  little  value  until  made  m>  by  yon, 
wae  reelly  brooght  to  my  eaiea-rooaH,  and  waa  the  Joist  labor  of  an  old  rerohitionary  aoldier  and 
Ua  aged  wife.  It  waa  handed  to  me  daring  the  aale,  and  I  waa  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  caae. 
I  immediately  offered  it,  making  at  the  ■ame  lime  aa  forcible  an  appeal  to  my  congrogation  aa  I 
could,  ftatiiig  the  thcti,  and  the  neeeiaity  of  relief.  I  did  not  dwell  upon  the  worth  of  tho  quilt  •,  my 
olgect  waa  to  help  the  good  old  couple.  After  some  time,  Mr.  DiXT,  Number  Ninety-four  Broad- 
atreot,  who,  though  bom  in  another  land,  (honored  be  hto  name!)  became  the  purchaier ;  and  he 
iauaediately  handed  the  money  and  the  article  again  to  iu  original  owner.  It.  is  now  to  be  aeen  in 
my  auetioa-ffoona,  hung  up  '  like  bruiaod  arma  for  mooomenta,'  with  the  name  and  addreat  of  the 
worthy  Teteran.  Dooationa  would  be  acceptable,  and  would  no  doubt  produce  aa  much  happiness  to 
tho  giTar  aa  the  receivur.  Only  a  few  days  since  the  good  old  man  called  on  me,  and  with  tearfal 
Syea  aaid  he  fhared  he  had  lost  one  of  bis  boys ;  aa  ho  had  two  grand  •eons  at  the  storjnlng  of  Monte* 
fuy ,  under  General  TATLt>B.  I  hope  it  is  not  so ;  but  that  they  may  both  returU  to  cheer  him  up;  usd 
briBf  old  reooOections  back  upon  him,  while  tolling  of  *  the  battiea  they  hare  won.' 

'  Ezcaae  my  occupying  ao  much  of  your  vaiuaUe  qmce. 

•  Yours,  Truly, 
—  'TBOitAB  Bu.1.,  Auctlooeec. 

Is  N*T  the  subjomed  little  bit  of  verse  a  fresh  and  felicitous  reminiscence  of  one 
of  Scotia's  exiled  sons?— especially  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
H  was  penned  between  the  third  and  fourth  '  quaigh*  of  Glenlivit : 


Wa»  yo  wha  I  kiss*d  yeetroen 
Doun  i'  the  haugh  sae  rarely  9 

Aman^  the  hay  sae  fresh  an'  green, 
Whtle  craiks  were  chiming  &irly. 

Up  amang  the  muirland  broom 
The  paitricks  whirr'd  fh*  yarely. 

An'  scented  birks  flung  their  perAime 
Ow'r  Amxis  an'  her  CtsABXttm. 


The  wild  rose  flaunted  by  the  brae, 
With  blossom  sweet  and  early, 

While,  saftly  wimpUn'  oa  its  way, 
The  burnie  sang  tu*  clearly. 

Oh  i  ffladly  wad  I  drudge  an*  toil, 
An*  watch  an'  feed  but  sparely. 

Could  I  ance  mair  upon  that  coil 
Strain  Ammix  Gbauax  so  rarely ! 


Amoho  some  half  a  dozen  articles  excluded  from  the  <  Gossip/  m  type  for  our  last 
mmber,  was  a  notice  of  the  recent  *  Dinner  to  Professor  James  J.  Mapes,  at  the 
AstsT'Hsuse*  We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  too  mti^A  < after  the  fair,*  in  the 
feoord  of  such  matters ;  nor  to  give  a  rifaciamento  of  the  proceedings  on'l&e  occa- 
rion  referred  to,  as  set  forth  at  the  time  in  the  daily  joumaUi ;  but  we  do  wish  to  say,  ' 
that  the  dinner,  the  givers  of  the  dinner,  and  the  friends  who  attended  it,  were  w<v- 
thy  of  the  guest  who  was  so  signally  honored  in  this  tribute  to  bis  character,  his 
talents,  and  his  useful  and  benevolent  labois.  It  is  perhaps  improper  to  particularize 
where  all  were  so  cordial  and  so  felicitous ;  but  had  we  been  the  recipient  of  the 
honoxB  bestowed  on  that  evanmg,  we  should  have  felt  with  grateful  sensibility  the 
high  encomiums  passed  by  General  Sanfoed  upon  the  character  and  acquirements 
of  a  man  whom  he  had  known  from  boyhood,  as  well  as  the  deserved  praise  bestowed 
m  the  letter  of  General  Keim,  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  a  distinguished  senator  in 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania.    The  dinner  was  such  an  one  as  Colvan  and  Stbtson 
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alone  know  how  to  put  before  their  gueeU ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  such 
as  might  well  make  any  aimilariy-honored  recipient  proud,  alike  of  bimaelf  and  hii 
frienda  *  *  -  Our  old  friend  Colonel  Wxbb,  whose  speech  was  merely  alluded  to 
in  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  AnniverBary  Festival  of  the  Saint  Nieko- 
las  Society,  sent  us,  at  quite  too  late  an  hour  for  insertion  in  our  last  number,  the 
subjomed  explanatory  note.  The  Colonel  is  a  veteran  editor,  and  should  know  that 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  speeches  to  find  their  way  into  print  without  the 
coDnirance  or  even  the  knowledge  of  those  who  delivered  them : 

*  QMu  of  Courier  tmd  Euqmrer,  > 
•l)eee»frcr  28, 184&  i 

*  Mt  Dsas  C  — :  I  hav«  but  jiut  received  your  note,  aaktog  a  report  of  my  ipeech  aad  toaat  at 
the  RmcKSBBocKSB  Dinner.  I  cannot  comply  with  yonr  request,  beeauee  I  have  no  reooHeetimi  of 
what  I  said.  All  I  know  is,  that  the  remarks  I  made  were  quite  imprmnptu,  and  made  because  I 
could  not  longer  resist  the  call,  without  the  appearance  of  affectation.  My  speech  was  part  of  my 
toast,  and  my  toast  virtually  a  part  of  the  speech ;  the  suljtjec^  **  yen  will  remember,  was  Waik- 
nroTOM  layiMO,  and  the  passing  incidents  of  the  evening. 

'  Nobody  reporu  a  speech  except  for  two  reasons;  one  is,  because  the  speaker  thinks  he  baa  said 
something  worthy  of  his  friend,  and  ihe  second,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  notoriety.  Now  1  said 
nothing  worth  preserving  j  or  at  least  I  take  it  for  granted  I  did  not,  because  I  do  not  remember  what 
I  did  say  ;  (who  pretends  to  reeollect  what  passed  after  twelve  o'clock  on  that  occasion  ?>  and  then, 
as  for  aetoHsty,  why  of  that,  what  with  a  weekly  caricature  in  'Yamket  DoodW^mad  hofribly  ugly 
caricatures  they  are— and  daily  abuse  in  some  two  or  three  hundred  Whig  and  Looo-Foco  papers^  1 
think  I  have  enough  of  iL 

*  If  you  desire  to  report  me,  say : '  CoL  Wbbb  (he  desires  to  be  a  General,)  made  some  remarks, 
which  we  have  forgotten ;  but  the  spirit  of  them  was  complimentary  to  our  ftiend  Mr.  IsvxnOk  which 
(the  toast,  not  the  speech,)  called  forth  three-times-three,  given  with  a  good  wilL  Do  this,  aad  yon 
will  yourself  pen  an  accurate  report  Truly  your  friend,  J.  WATSOlf  WxBS.' 

'  L.  Qatlokd  Claxx,  Esq.'  — 

Wx  have  but  a  very  few  lines  to  spare  touching  the  recent  re&ppearanee  of 
MiB.  Mason  (formerly  Miss  Emma  Wheatlkt,)  upon  the  stage  of  the  Park  Thbatrk. 
Her  success  is  at  once  triumphant.  She  has  no  living  equal,  in  our  judgment,  in  the 
chaiacten  of  'Bianea,*  in  *  Fazio,'  and  'Julia,'  in  the  *  Hunchback.'  She  is  full  of 
true  genius;  added  to  this,  she  is  an  accomplished  lady,  coming  to  us  from  the  high- 
est walks  of  life ;  she  has  a  sweet  and  admirably-modulated  voice  ;  beautiful  features, 
high  intellectual  expression,  and  a  most  charming  person.  She  has  the  highest  honors 
of  the  drama  before  her.  Mr.  Whbatlkt,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  improved 
during  his  absence  from  the  stage.  He  rants,  and  mouths  his  words  more  than  was 
bis  wont ;  especially  does  he  r-r-ide  his  a's  to  death.  *  Pray  you  avoid  this.'  Who 
is  that  supernumerary  actor  at  the  Park  who  always  makes  some  ridiculous  mis- 
take ?  *  He  never  opens  his  mouth,'  said  an  old  theatre-goer  in  our  hearing,  *  that 
he  does  n't  *  put  his  foot  in  it' '  The  fact  was  as  palpable  as  the  catachreais.  Speak- 
ing of  theatres ;  are  you  aware,  reader,  that  thirty-eight  years  ago  the  following  lot 
constituted  the  whole  theatrical  force  of  the  United  States  ? 

*  iViB«-rorJk.-^Managers,  Stkpbxm  Pxicx,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Coopkb.  Performers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
TwAiTS,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  xouNO,  Messrs.  Coopbr,  Simpson,  RoBxaraoN,  Collins,  Tylxb,  Dovlb, 
FosTBR,  Hallam,  LiNDsLXT,  Olifv,  ANDBBaoN,  M'Enert,  Mrs.  Mason,  Olokixon,  Fob,  Hooe, 
and  Miss  Whitx. 

'  PkOudelpkia.—'Mn.nngeT,  Mr.  Wabbbn.  Performers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Jeptbb- 
SON,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fbancis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sxnvoox, 
Messrs.  Wabbxn,  CoNE,Cao88,  DowNix,  Haboinob,  Wbst,  Blibsxt,  M*Kbnzie,  Bbibbs,  Millxb, 
DauMxoND,  Chabnock,  Tbobnton,  Habbxs,  Dubano,  Master  Babbbtt,  Mrs.  Babbxtt  and  Mta. 

MOBBIS. 

'Soston.— Man  aiders,  BxBNABD,  Powell  and  Dickinson.  Performers,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Powxll, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clauox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dablxt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cunkinohak, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Wobball,  Messrs.  Bbbnabo,  Bxbnabd,  Jun.,  Dickinson,  Robxbtson,  Jobkstoic 
Babmxs,  Ajulxn,  Mrs.  Gxaupnxx,  Mrs.  SxMvfloir  ako  Mrs.  Tubkxx. 
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*  CterlMto*.— Manager,  Mr.  Placiox.  rerformera,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bkat,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Clauc, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Utt,  Meaara.  CAULriu.D,  Fox,  Clouoh,  Sfkmm,  Rutbbbfobd,  Buixt,  Tux]mn.L, 
Jonxa,  RiNOwooD,  Mra.  hmtAJS  and  Miss  Fxxld.' 

We  have  a  good  many  more  acton  now  in  the  United  States  than  there  were  when 
this  list  was  made  out,  but  we  have  no  betttr  performeiv,  and  never  shall  have,  than 
some  whose  names  it  includes.  When,  for  example,  shall  we  have  such  a  comedian 
as  *old  Jbffbeson?'  Was  there  ever  a  better  'Dogberry*  than  his 7  We  laugh 
back  through  twenty  years  while  we  think  of  it  He  stands  before  us  at  this  mo- 
ment, with  that  cunningest  eye 'brow  of  his  running  slant- wise  up  the  solemn  fore- 
head, and  that  portentous  nose !  Well  do  we  remember  him  too  in^the  play  of  *  Who '« 
the  Dupe  V  In  fact,  who  can  ever  forget,  that  ever  saw  him  m  that  play,  the  silly 
old  antiquarian  with  his  ridiculous  *  antiquities,'  his  cherished  gridiron-model  of  the 
'  Escnrial,*  and  the  like? — or  the  excitement  which  the  ignorant  old  ass  manifests 
when  the.  two  young  men,  candidates  for  his  pretty  daughter's  hand,  are  *  pitted* 
against  each  other  in  spouting  Latin  and  another  '  dead  language,'  got  up  for  the 
occasion  by  the  successful  suitor,  expressly  for  the  old  gentleman's  ear  7  Here  ensues 
a  criticism  upon  the  acting  of  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  Park-Theatre,  in  the  character  of 
*Madiboo*    Remember,  this  was  a  little  less  than  forty  yeare  ago : 

*  Wx  voutd  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Simtson  for  oo«  moment  to  a  fault  which  ia  the  natural 
oompaoioD  of  that  livelinesa,  spirit  and  feeling  that  we  so  much  admire  in  him,  and  thii  ia,  an  occa- 
aional  hurry  in  his  manner,  which  prevents  him  from  giving  finish  and  effeot  to  many  passagea,  and 
often  robs  them  of  the  impreasivenesi  they  would  otherwise  posses*.  He  too  often  overshoots  the 
point  where  effect  is  to  be  produced,  and  In  a  manner,  to  speak  technically,  gives  the  *  clap-trap'  the 
go-by.  He  apparently  acta  entirely  from  feeling ;  and  though  this  gives  his  perlbrmancea  an  uncom- 
mon appearance  of  nature,  yet  it  would  not  be  impolitic  in  him  to  rein  in  his  youthAil  ardor,  to  curb 
that  hey-day  of  the  spirits  that  'runs  frolic  through  the  veins,'  and  pay  some  attention  to  stage  effect 
and  the  justifiable  arts  of  an  able  actor.  Mr.  Sukfsom  ia  one  for  whom  ago  and  experience  will  do 
much.  He  has  admirable  materials  fbr  his  profession ;  and  when  sober  Time  haa  taken  off  the  /«ry 
€4fe  of  hia  youth  and  tamed  down  that  wild  exuberance  which  sometimes  runs  away  with  the  young 
perftrmer,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  he  ia  not  diatinguiahed  for  a  atyle  of  acting,  rich,  chaata 


Thmk  of  Mr.  Simtbon's  *  liveliness'  and  <  fiery-edged  exuberance !'  *  Do  n't  seem 
possible,  sca'cely ;'  yet  our  old  friend  the  Manager  has  *9een  the  time  when  he  was 
as  good  as  ever  he  waa'  '  •  '  Wx  do  not  quite  like  the  'Simple  Love-Stonf  which 
reaches  us  from  Westchester.  And  yet  its  style  is  not  amiss ;  moreover,  the  tale 
admirably  iUustrates  a  thought'  of  one  among  the  best  of  our  American  poets  (<  and 
that's  Holmes,')  in  a  brief  poem  of  his,  which  we  Imperfectly  remember;  yet  there- 
about especially  of  it  where  he  speaks  nearly  or  quite  in  this  wise : 

'  WxLi.,  one  may  trail  her  silken  robe, 

And  bind  her  locks  with  pearla. 
And  one  may  wreathe  the  woodland  rose 

Among  her  floatinr  curls : 
And  one  may  tread  the  dewy  graaa 

And  one  the  marble  floor. 
Nor  half-hid  bosom  heave  the  leaa, 

Nor  bn^ered  corset  mora.' 

What  we  particularly  disaffect  is  the  Ume-di4Blogue  portion  of  the  story.  You 
cannot  make  the  protestations,  the  terms  of  endearment,  the  tender  dimmutives  of 
newly-awakened  affection,  pleasant  reading, '  any  way  that  you  can  fix  it'  True 
love  *  is  always  shy  and  silent.'  There  is  a  good  lesson,  however,  conveyed  in  the 
fate  of  the  ambitious  suitor,  who  was  desirous  of  <  clinching  a  strong  impression.' 
He  forgot  that  the  best  way  to  be  remembered  by  others  is  never  to  forget  one's 
self.  -  *  *  RxADER,  have  you  seen  Mr.  E.  WnrPEFiELD's  Vieioe  of  Bi^ffalo,  Rochee- 
ter  and  Brooklyn  ?  If  not,  we  suggest  that  you  avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity  to  enjoy  that  pleasure.    They  are  of  large  oze,  excellently  drawn,  clearly 
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engraTedi  and  pnnted  in  tinted  colon,  faithful  to  natme.  The  like  praise  may  he- 
awarded  to  the  same  artiat'a  'Jhlineatioru  of  Nprth^Ameriean  Setnery^  the  fiiat 
*  Part*  of  which,  containing  views  of  a  <  Country-seat  near  Yonkers,'  <  View  on  the 
Ohio  River,* '  Cohoes  Falls,'  (not  so  good,)  and  *  View  on  the  Susquehanna.'  The 
letter-press  and  printing  are  excellent ;  and  we  add  no  comment  to  the  sufficient  faet 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes  depicted  are  from  the  capahle  pen  of  John  Ksm, 
Esq.  *  •  •  How  distinct  and  palpable  is  now  the  fate  of  young  Rusi,  whom  we  saw 
for  a  moment  m  the  court-room  the  other  morning !  The  circle  of  the  law,  which 
seemed  no  douht  at  fint  to  spread  so  broadly  around  him,  is  now  fast  nanrowing  to  a 
hempen  one;  he  will  soon  '  march  sorrowfully  to  the  gallows,  there  be  noosed  up  to 
vibrate  his  hour,  and  then  the  surgeons  will  dissect  him  and  fit  his  bones  into  a  skele- 
ton for  medical  purposes.*  Victim  of  nnlnridled  passion  though  he  be,  there  are  many 
hearts  that  ache  to-night  for  that  wretched,  wretched  man.  -  •  *  If  you  could  see 
correct  drawings)  reader,  of  the  horrid  animalcule  which  abound  in  ri^er-water,  you 
would  appreciate  with  us  the  great  excellence  and  value  of  *Jennia9n*9  Croton  FU" 
terBy^  which  are  ornamented,  will  last  for  yean,  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
nor  subject  to  damage  from  frost  They  cleanse  themselves,  and  perfectly  filter  the 
Croton  water,  under  any  degree  of  preanire.  They  are  invalnaUe.  *  '  '  Won't 
our  friend  Portkr,  of  the  'Spirit  of  {he  Ttmss,'  be  good  enough  to  mention  to  *Tke 
Young  'Un,*  as  he  styles  himself,  that  his  long  story  upon  a  diort  suliject,  entitled 
*A  Yankee  at  a  Dentisfs,*  was  first  told  at  aU  needful  length  m  this  department  oi 
the  *  Old  Knick.,*  whence  it  was  copied  into  '  The  Spirit*  itself,  as  well  as  most  other 
journals  in  the  United  States?  «Do,  'f  you  please.'  The  matter  is  of  less  im- 
portance, certainly,  than  the  *  state  of  the  country,*  or  'the  principles  of  *98  ;*  but  one 
may  as  well  be  correct  •  •  •  <  Oujiron*  was  wont  to  say  that  the  most  ridiculous 
sight  he  ever  beheld  was  a  short  fat  Englishman  in  a  tight  short-skirted  coat,  looking 
vrith  a  turnip  opera-glass  into  the  Great  Horse-Shoe  Fall  at  Niagara.  The  *  BuffiJo 
Daily  Advertiser*  records  an  even  more  laughable  sight ;  a  cockney  New- Yorker, 
who  arrived  in  the  night,  calling  a  servant  and  going  out  in  the  dark  to  see  the 
Great  Cataract  by  the  light  of  a  stable-lamp '  What  a  '  range*  he  must  have 
had!  •  •  •  Mr.  Charles  L.  Elliott  has  recently  completed  a  portrait  of  DAvm 
Austen,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  which  is  conceded  by  every  capable  judge  of  art  who 
has  seen  it,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  ever  painted  in  this  country.  The 
likeness  is  perfect;  the  color  magical ;  in  other  words,  it  'umature  itself  —  qiecific 
flesh-and-blood.  We  conceive  this  picture  alone  to  place  Air.  Eluott  upon  the  very 
pinnacle  of  the  art  of  portraiture ;  and  in  this  judgment  we  are  confirmed  by  all  who 
have  seen  it  •  •  •  'Thank  you  for  nothing,*  Mr. 'Bangor  Correspondent!'  We 
think  we  eee  ourselves  reading  over  a  <  manuscript  of  three  hundred  foolscap  pages,' 
and  expressing  our  opinion  of  it,  for  an  '  obliged  stranger  !*  The  oflbr,  that  <  if  vre 
like  any  passages  of  it,  when  it  is  published  in  the  book-form,  we  may  be  the  first  to 
copy  them,*  we  regard  as  liberal.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old  Dutchman*s  remark  to  one 
who  had  watched  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  he  wanned  and  made  ready,  one  cold 
winter's  evening,  a  pitcher  of  cider.  When  it  was  in  complete  order,  he  raised  the 
vessel  to  his  lips,  and  without  removing  it,  drained  it  to  the  very  bottom.  *  Dere  now,* 
said  he,  holding  oat  the  pitcher  to  his  friend,  <  dat  ish  vat  /  calls  coot  citer !'  If  you 
ton*t  p'lieve  dat  ish  coot  citer,  jusht  you  ehmell  of  te  mug  /'  We  decline  the  kindred 
'  favor.*  •  -  •  *  P.'  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  eorreet' 
nese  of  the  views  assumed  in  the  article  entitled  *  The  American  and  English  At' 
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iressJ  We  certamly  deemed  the  contrast-style  adopted  by  the  writer  as  one  not  in 
coDBonance  with  good  taste,  and  liable  to  disparaging  comment  The  high  estimate 
which  this  Magazine  places  upon  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Kean  is  surely  sufficiently  well 
known  to  its  leadeia.  We  haye  never  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mis.  Mowatt  upon 
the  stage,  except  on  the  occasion  of  her  very  promising  d^but ;  and  we  thought  her 
present  popularity,  as  evinced  by  that  safest  of  all  tests,  full  houses,  was  palpable  evi- 
dence of  her  great  improvement  and  general  dramatic  excellence.  But  if  the  en- 
^^iHrnh^m*  awarded  her  were  a  little  '  exaggerated,'  as  is  charged,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
omr  hii  countrywoman.  We  should  never  be  too  niggardly  in  our  praise  of  true 
American  talent ;  for  the  commended  person  will  often  do  more  to  support  a  charac- 
ter than  to  gain  one.  *  Are  you  answered  7*  •  •  •  <  Tm,'  as  one  of  our  state  legis- 
tatoB  would  say,  has  <  more  fluency  than  talency*  *  Hover,'  he  says,  apologetically , 
*  wmietimes  nodded'  Homer  might  have  nodded,  but  he  did  n't  enore  through  a 
whole  ream  of  foolscap — did  he?  *  *  *  '  I  itoncB  many  things,'  said  an  American 
lady,  of  breeding  and  intelligence,  to  us  the  other  evening,  '  in  the  speech  of  my 
countrymen  and  women,  which  sound  strange  to  me,  after  a  residence  of  twenty  or 
tliirty  years  in  Her  British  Majesty's  dominions.  For  example,  I  was  in  a  small 
tradesman's  shop  in  Broadway,  a  day  or  two  since,  when  a  man  entered,  to  whom  the 
shop-keeper  said, '  How  do  yon  do  7'  <  Well,'  said  he.  <  How 's  the  wife  V  '  Ditto,* 
he  replied.  'And  the  two  daughtere?'  continued  the  tradesman.  *  Ditto,  ditto!* 
replied  the  other.  All  this  struck  me  as  very  day-book-and-ledger-ish.  Presently 
the  man  took  hold  of  the  door  to  go  out.  'Hang  on,  a  minute,'  said  the  shop-keeper, 
'  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;'  and  he  did '  hang  on'  to  the  door,  while  the  tradesman 
called  to  his  daughter  in  the  back-room  to  <  come  to  him  right  aieay,*  which  struck 
me  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.'  *  '  •  That  was  a  most  worthy  and  appropriate  tri- 
bute which  was  recently  paid  to  our  esteemed  correspondent  and  friend,  Phiut  Honk, 
Esq.,  by  a  ielect  committee  of  the  first  merchants  of  this  great  commercial  empo- 
riom.  They  purchased,  unknown  to  Mr.  Honc,  the  superb  marble  bust  of  himself 
fay  CLEvnfOER,  and  placed  it  permanently  in  the  *  Mercantile  Library  Association,' 
an  institution  which  owes  so  much  to  the  distinguished  recipient  of  the  honor  thus 
conveyed.  The  whole  hSbir  was  most  delicately  and  tastefully  managed.  Of  Mr. 
Hone's  admirable  letter  of  acknowledgment  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  himself.  •  •  •  One  word  as  to  the  copyright  which  appear^ 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  this  Magazine.  Its  design  is  to  secure  to  the  hirsute  <  Egyptian,' 
who  writes  the  unique  '  Letters'  under  that  name,  an  authentic  claim  to  his  produo- 
tiona.  Our  friends  of  the  press  are  quite  at  liberty  to  quote  from  our  pages,  as  always 
heretofore.  We  only  ask  that  the  proper  credit  be  given  to  the  Knickerbocker  ;  a 
tiung  which  our  friends  of  the  'Anglo- American^  weekly  gazette  forgot  to  append  to 
the  two  or  three  pages  of  <  Gossip'  which  they  did  us  the  honor  to  copy  from  our  last 
number.  •  *  *  We  have  many  communications  on  file  that  were  too  late  for  the 
pteaent  issue,  which  goes  to  press  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  month  than  usual.  The 
ever-attractive  *  Saint  Leger  Papers'  will  be  continued  in  our  next,  and  '  The  Reign 
of  the  People*  concluded,  if  we  can  in  the  mean  time  decipher  the  wretched  manu- 
script, which  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  half-paged  and  that  half  int«-paged, 
as  if  there  a  wilful  pertinacity  to  mislead  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  <  whoever  he  may 
be,  or  not  /*  •  .  •  Books  and  communications  received  too  late  for  notice  in  thq 
present  number  will  receive  attention  in  our  next. 
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LiTKBAST  Rbcoux— A  Mw  ud  Very  beautifbl  edition  of '  ZovMo,  or  Vu  Fall  of  Pa2fiyr«,* 
hu  jtut  baeo  itauad  from  the  proM  of  Menn.  Jjunu  Mmnos  amo  Cohpant,  Boetoo.  Thia  admi- 
rable work,  which  was  orifinally  writtea  for  and  pttbliahed  in  the  KNiCKKBSOCKxm,  ia  now  in  ita 
•evanth  American  and  fourth  or  flfthEnf  liab  edition.  Thia  fact  afforda  a  qpeciea  of  practical  praiie, 
to  which  nothing  in  the  way  of  commendation  need  be  added.  We  can  only  commend,  and  we  do 
•o  moat  cordially,  the  preaent  form,  in  one  convenient  and  beantiAiUy-printod  volume,  aa  ieaviaf 
nolhinf  to  be  deaired  by  the  purchaaer  of  thla  very  popular  hiatorlcal  romance.  *  •  •  Wb  have  re- 
ceived from  the  publiahera,  lleaara.  William  D.Ticnfoa  and  Cokpant,  Boaton,  two  pretty  volnmea 
of  poetry,  tlm  one  entitled  *T1u  Eatrof^'  •  OoUettiom  of  Potwu,'  of  variooa  authora,  by  HcifrnT  W. 
LoNOFXLLOW,  and '  Poomo'  by  Willum  Buchanan  Rbad.'  We  ahall  diacuaa  the  meriu  of  thne 
two  collectiona  in  a  subaequent  number.  *  >  *  Mgaaaa.  Caext  and  Haet,  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
liahed  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  uniform  with  GauwoLD*8  excellent  aerioa,  *Specim€itM  ^  tko 
PotU  omd  Poetrff  of  Qreeee  mmd  Aomc,  If  Vorvono  TroMOlaioro:  The  work  ia  edited  by  Rev. 
William  Pktkks,  of  Chriat-Chureh,  Oxford.  Th^  numerona  extraeta  are  aelected  from  upward  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  Greek  and  Roman  anthora,  while  there  are  a  great  number  of  paaaagea  from 
uncertain  authora.  It  ia  a  very  valuable  work ;  ia  well  executed,  and  embelliabed  by  two  aoperb  en- 
gravings, repreaenting  the  Coliaeum  at  Rome  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athena.  •  •  •  *Skip  and  Shore,  or 
Pencil  Skttckeo  of  a  rectni  Vofoge  te,  omd  Tow  t«  OU  EimgUmd;  vk  the  title  of  a  collection  of  lettera 
originally  publiahed  in  the  '  Chriatian  Watchman,*  a  rellgioua  and  fhmily  newapaper.  Without  pre- 
aenting  any  thing  that  ia  eapecially  new,  theae  aketchea  are  yet  very  pleasant  reading,  and  maybe 
pronounced  interesting.  The  writer  should  have  adopted  some  other  title  lor  hia  work  than  *  Ship 
and  Shore/  Our  friend  Rev.  Alcalde  Waltse Colton,  now  of  Monterey  on  the  Pacific,  waa  in  the 
field  before  him,  under  the  same  title.  •  •  •  Me.  RxDriBLD,  Clinton-Hall,  has  issued  in  two  very 
neat  volumes  *  Jocfaaa,  fry  Qoorge  Somd^  (Madame  Dudbtant,)  the  tranalation  by  our  fiur  corraa- 
poodent,  Mias  Anna  Blaokwxll.  The  work  is  very  popular  in  France,  and  ao  far  aa  we  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  a  hasty  peruaat,  it  deaervea  its  reputation.  The  translation  ia  evidently  faithlhl; 
but  we  notice  one  or  two  inaccuraciea  which  we  truat  may  be  corrected  in  a  aubaequent  edition.  *  Yo« 
who  alone  tmuprtluMdo  Old  '  JAcqum,'  for  example, '  and  eompoorionatee  hia  suffering*,'  (see  the 
eighty-ninth  page)  ia  about  as  grammatical  an  expression  as '  Cata  eoU  mice.'  •  >  •  '^  Kentuckimm*  in  a 
pamphlet  republished  from  the  Waahington  *Union,*8eem8  to  have  aucceaafully  vindicated  the  memory 
of  Pocahontas  againat  what  would  certainly  aeem  to  be  the  erroneoua  Judgment  of  the  Hon.  Wadot 
TBompson  in  hia  late  work,  *  RecoUectiona  of  Mexico.'  We  invite  to  thia  *  Defence*  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  *  *  •  Wk  have  read,  and  with  pleasure,  'Afr.  Foedick*»  Thomk^imiMg  Senmam  on 
IntemperoMcet*  delivered  at  the  Hollis-street  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  He  as- 
sumes and  proves  that  there  is  great  intemperance  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ;  intemperance  in 
the  matter  of  alavery ;  intemperance  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  ou  the  theme  of  social  inequal&ies ; 
and  he  inculcates  *  Temperance  in  oU,  things'  aa  the  proper  creed.  But  Mr.  Fosoicx  might  aa  well 
preach  to  the  wind.  The  tendency  of  every  public  *  reform'  in  thia  country  ia  ultraiam.  Hobbies 
are  ridden  to  death  by  acores  of  aoK:alled  '  reformera  ;*  and  they  generally '  fiod  their  end'  in  ao  doing. 
They  derive  as  much  profit  from  riding  or  drivimg  a  hobby,  as  they  would  out  of  the  stoutest  road- 
ster i  and  that,  you  see,  ia  *  the  secret  of  it*  •  •  •  *TA<  Taiior'e  Eclectic  Repontorf,"  issued  from 
the  publieation-ofilce  of  this  Magazine,  by  D.  Williams  and  Comvamt,  is  a  work  which  commands 
itaelf  to  *  the  profeaaioa'  every  where.  All  mattera  embraced  in  the  *  Tkeorie  de  VJrt  du  TmiUomr' 
are  here  aot  forth,  io  direction  and  illustration ;  and,  that  the  authentic  styles  should  be  early  known, 
the  French  plates  of  the  fashions  are  presented  every  mouth.  •  •  •  Rxad  *I>re«n2«nd.  •  Ftsisn  •/ 
Ike  New-  Temr,  fry  Limcolm  Aoifrle.'  The  author  is  a  genial  spirit,  who  poaaessas  humor,  imagination, 
wields  a  trenchant  as  well  as  a  pleasant  pen,  and  detests  cant  of  every  description.  •  •  •  Me. 
Gkoegb  Vietub,  Number  96  John-street, continues  the  publication  of  his  ytry  beautifiil  'JSsvsiMMl 
FeooUff  BihU.*  The  printing,  the  paper  and  the  superb  engravings  make  this  a  work  of  proemineat 
merit  and  attraction.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  It  is  attaining  an  immense  sale.  •  •  •  Thn 
following  excellent  publications  reached  us  at  too  late  an  hour  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than  to  an- 
nonnce  them  and  commend  them  to  public  attention  t  *The  Modem  Standard  Drama,'  edited  by 
Epks  Saeoent,  a  aeries  now  in  its  fourth  jrolume ;  'Science,  and  the  Arts  of  Industry,'  by  Rev. 
Alonxo  Pottxe  ;  Lovxe*s  *  Songs  and  Ballads ; '  *  Spaniards  and  their  Country,'  by  Richaeo  Fosd  j 
*SfiLBx  on  the  Pouto-Plant  ;*  three  volumes  of  Hessis.  Lba  and  Blanchaeo's  '  Small  Books  on 
Great  Subjects,'  etc.,  etc 
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^  .  Tfos  Peniwlical  10  now  io  the  third  year  of  its  exuf$eiio^».aiid  ^  afare^jr 
'aUi^oed  an  extended  circulation  and  a  most  unpreoedentMi  ^egrea  of 
pO|m1arityi  I9  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

...  .T^  P^^  ecoleaiastical  nriovement  iii  Scotland  laid  to  its  isati^bii^niiGaU. 
'  ti^ere  was  no  Jouriul  in  the  UmTBD  JECiNGPoifi  wiuch  appeared  to  jneet 
the  necessities  of  this  AntT-NatiDnal-ChurQh  agitation,  indeed,  the  xerp- 
iotioA  caused  by  the' disruption  indqced  a  new  state  «f  things^  placiffg 
*tbe  actors  in  new  positions  of  observation :  nor  could  >bey  give  utterance 
to  their  new  perceptions  of  State  an4, Church  Polity — their  n^w  sympa- 
thies—their new  emotionsj  without  some  other  organ  of  thought  than  any 
thM  extant. '  Hence  the  spontaneous  agreement  of.  the  ^eat  pnas- 
lar  minds  anicmg  them,  in  the  necessity  of  d  new  outlet  of  opinion^  and 
the  immediate  oreatftmoT  the  Noara  BuittSH  Review.  The  basis  of 
tins  Journal  is  the  Evangelism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  nor  is  h  to 
be  overlooiced  as  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  times,  that  the 
grand  principle  which  Robertson,  Scnhh;  and  many  of  the  emiocint  men 
of  Seotland  took  the  field  a  century  ago  tb  wriie  dovn^  is  now  adooaOed 
and  vindieaied  in  this  able  work«  and  in  the  same  literary  metropolis. 

This  Periodical  is  not  ultra  in  its  views  on  any  one  of  the  grand  depart- 
»iMnf8*of  Immftn  knowktd^s  'atthe  saffl6  time  ir  never  drifts  froni  its 
moorings, on  t^  shores  of  the  pure  Evangelical  religion  of  tka  Bibla. 
Nof  win  it  fail  to  CDOfMae  aoost  fitvomMy  with  evei^'odier  oorttempe- 
rary  in  the  amount  of  talent,  eiJiergy  and  spirit,  enlisted  on  its  side. 
Tlia  aaihM  of  Sir  DdtM  Brswster^  Di«.  GbttlmerB,  Cunnhtgham,  Lor- 
rimer,  Ctindlbh,  Gordon,  Buchanan,  SmitK  &c.,  are  a  host  in  themselves. 
^liiioh  ibcsigv  talent  is  slso  pledged  to  adom  and  enrich  its  pages. 

hUnoilohe  cciaiAered  HrkUyd  Theolc^^  ReoieiDy  for  topics  of  every 
kifld  oaioiilaled^lo  oooapy  aod^tersst  the  Well  euitivated  mind  are 
iHlfodaoed. '  Pdlitioal  questions,  not  so  itiuoh  in  their  party  aspects  i^  in 
their  general  character,  are  considered.  Literature  and  the  literary 
rcf  n^fltt  Jtre  dtscQssed,  and  discoveries  in  mental  aodphysjoii 


•Dienoe  tfoi^ilcM  f  the  dbouttioD  at  veligioiii  subjects,  however,  io  a  dis- 
peMioMte  and  Christian  sfrfrit,  ferns  a  disttnct  feature  of  the  work,  and 
will  ooQtinue  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  its  pages. 

Ever  since  the  first  number  oC  the  Nertb  BrWsb  Review  was  issued 
in  Edinburgh,  numerous  urgent  applications  have  been  received  to  reprint 
it— and  inasmuch  as  it  has  alreadjr  become  popular  ite  the  United  States, 
and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Westminster  have  been  recently  united 
m  one  Review,  thus  diminishii^  the  number  heretofore  re^pubBshed, 
the  American  Publishers  of  the  Foreign  Periodicals  have  resolved  lo  add 
this  new  work  to  their  list — and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to 
every  class  of  citizens,  irrespective  of  political  bias  or  ecolemstical  pre- 
ference, as  the  exponent  of  principles  lying  at  the  feundatioa  of  ^vil 
Liberty  and  Religious  Freedom. 

The  European  Edition  cosuSix  Dollars  per  annum;  the  sufasori|ftiO0 
price  to  the  American  Edition,  which  will  be  printed  in  a  style  <{nite 
equal  to  the  original,  will  be  only  Three  Dollars.  To  those  who  are 
subscribers  to  any  of  the  other  Reprints,  the  price  will  be  but  Two  Dol> 
LARR  per  annum.  As  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  there  are  as 
many  admirers  of  Prbb  Iivquiry  on  this  side  of  the  Adantio  as  on  the 
other,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  tho  Republication,  ai  suck  a  grtaO§ 
ftiueed  eosij  will  be  sustained,  and  that  the  American  Circulation  wiU 
soon  exceed  the  European. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  dc  CO.,  FtmuaasRS* 

119  fUfini  Mr0d. 

New  Tors,  JanvarTi  1847. 

%*  ForfiuikerfOfiiatiarM  cf  ternu  see  loH  pagt* 


NOTICES. 


A  ReriewqoaUfiadlomiikwithtkekdKsgftotfttflieiiaittteUeoledaiidU 
power,  and  at  the  nme  time  conducted  on  atrietly  religious  principlei.    It  ie  abmi- 
eantly  effdanC*  that  a  eerpa  of  eontrilratori  hai  been  aeenred,  oodpetent  to  the  ada- 
iinata  traatmeet  of  Iha  Twio»  ckMiaa  of  anMaots  tkafc  augr  dsmaad  attenlion  in  a 
periodical  of  the  highert  character. — J%e  IvaUhman, 


TtaaMciatM  an  atteatiea  to  theoloflical  st^Jeeb,  with  a  |«epar  appreciatiea  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  political  tonics ;  abd,  as  e?ery  eontribntton  appnrs  to  cooselt 
more  the  happiness,  Tiitaa,  and  mtelligence  of  the  eommanitr  than  the  ttews  and 
interest  cf  jMrC7»  the  oause  of  raiigion  esd  hemanitj  wttl  fled  ia  the  Nettii  IMUi 
Reriew  a  liberal  and  efiactive  champion.^5tod^p0rr  44s«rfwcr. 

The  wmj  weric  teqsired  hy  eer  timet,  bi  poat  ef  Kterateite  it  edsMts  eT  wdfts^ 
tageoQs  oompariaott  with  figr  avinber  of  the  *'  Ediaboigh  Befiew'*  in  its  best  dffa 


Wehaai  die  appeannee  of  tfaia  povarAil  Revlnrv  which  f^onuspe  fsot  eewkf .1^ 
tte  cause  of  Rstlgton*  Litaratnra  and  Science.— £»afifeHe«f  Magagm^ 


A  BRIEr  ANALYSIS 


isa^ilfNit^niixA&nmsmas  or  the  British  periodicals, 

EEPUBUSSED  IN  NEW  YORK,  BY  LEONARD  SCOTT  fc  CO. 


TSB  AmenetD  pnUisbert  of  ibe  leading  British  Periodioala  we  desirocui,  ee 
the  QoniDencemeot  of  the  oew  year,  of  inviting  renewed  auention  to  the  many 
exeellences  of  thosp  diettngaiahed  wocka»  and  particularly  their  importance 
to  the  AtterieaA  aitiaen.^ 

This  is  confessedly  an  otilitarian  age;  a  characteristic  equally  apparent  in 
erwry.  deportoient  of  hnnfon  science  and-  investigation*  especiaUy.  when  con- , 
tfasted  with  the.|tas|L  The  pooderous  f<dio  baa.  long  since  given  place  to 
tiis  eompendioaB  ^u^decioio »  but,  needful  aa  has  been  this  condensation,  modem 
^lyitere  ha?e  boeome  of  such  pralifio  aagmentatieo,  thattif  indeed  they  do  not 
actually  equal  naneriealty. their  readers,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  they,  form 
•o  large  a  proportion  to  them,  that  to  peruse  every  emanation  from  the  pobHc 
preee,  wodd  prove  s  task  too  hereulean  fbr  even  the  most  inde&tigable  to 
daavR  <oi,  etten^^  The  aage.aivine  of  a  well-known  critic,  f'  to  read  a 
few  boaka»  well  eelectedf"  was  assuredly  never  more  apposite  or  necessary 
tbaa  at  the  present  day»  when  each  overwhelming  ni^beis  oharaoteriie  the 
ever4aereasing  Uteiaiy  stores  of  the  civilized  world,,  To  aid  na  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  good  from  the  bod^ — the  sparioos  ft-om  the  real,-*-we  may  be  eaid 
to  bo  Indebted,  more  than  to  any  other  auxiliary  be8i4e8,  to  those  great,  accredit- 
ed ^gaos  of  critical  censorship  of  Great  Britain,  the  Edinburgh^  Qutwttrly^ 
W€$iminsier  and.  other  Keviews  and  Magaauiea,  as  well  as  to  a  few 
Periodicals  which  assume  a  like  office  in  oar  own  country.  But  in  addition  to 
tbist  Utese  long-established  and  esteemed  works  accomplish  for  us  a  scarcely 
lees  onerous  service,  in  the  epitomifing  of  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  ootem- 
porary  information,  otherwise  tnaoeesetble  to  the  great  maae  of  mankind, — 
ptinantiag,  ta  faDt,  ^ftonin  a  single  p^ge>  tb^  quintessenee  of  many  an  ei^aiided, 
aadaomotidMs  wmaeasaaiily  prolix  disquisition* 

To  the  ailiaaB,  and  the  man  of  soieneoi  therefore,  no  less  tfaan^to  the  devotee 
to-  Uleiary  poiwuts,  and  the  etiident  of  potitioal  ethics,  those  works  prefer 
daimo  of  paianowt  interest  and  yalnoiauid  it  is  becaese  tiksy  have  hitherto 
iafled  to  arrmt  thaif  doe  .share  of  the  popular  regard^  ^m  the  ever-increasing, 
Uiinx  of  other  aad  iuferM»  olaimante,  that  a*  more  direct  attention  is  now 
seiieited  to  the>  Periodkiid  works  refiurxod  to^  Without  attempting  to  dia- 
paiage  the  just  claims. of  American  Periodicals^  of  the  higher  grade,  some 
of  vhich  merit  their  distingaished  ^mioenoe,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  bespeak 
for  thooe  of  foreign  growth,  their  due  share  of  public  attention.  The  former 
mwo  aooessaifly  bo  devoted  to  the  topiea  which  primarily  affect  our  own 
natignai  and  individnal  iatorests  qoestioas  relating  to  the  prescriptive  rights 
of  mtiaenship»  or  which  oecar  in  eotmection  with  the  interior  complex  rela* 
lioQohips  of  the  federal  government ;  thus  they  beeome  of  essential  importance 
to  the  Amoriean  public,  in  the  diacussion  of  those  local  questions  in  whicii 
thOf  are  particularly  interested,  and  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  looked  for  in 
the  pagea  of  a  foreign  woik.  Except,  however,  on  tq^ies  which  affect  cm 
own  political  or  ocqlaaiastical  interests  in  common  with  thoi«B  of  Europe,  OW' 
oalivo  Periodical  works,  valuable  as  they  otherwise  are,  cannot  be  oxpeetod« 
Gko  their  Transatlantic  eot^poraries,  to  advert  to  those  multifarious  par-, 
tiealare,  ever  occurring  among  tho^  (j^eat  iamily  of  nationot  in  the  Eteea. 
i  whiob  wOa  as  »^  and  pbi|oaUiSfii>isle,  .are  aooeeearily  involved 


:(  ? 


Bot  v«  baT6  Bot  yat  tXMed  to  the  wiinMi^Inf  faifQHiM  .^rtrifk  tfMii 

political,  as  well  a«  literary  oraolea  haTe  ever  exerted  apoa  legielatiea  :  aad 
tkeir  importance,  in  this  respect,  to  the  American  pnblio  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  Let  us  glanee  at  the  prodigious  power  wielded  by  the  British  Reviews 
in  England,  daring  a  critical  epoch  of  her  history  and  onrs. 

Tarious  instances  in  illustration  mighl  easily  be  cited,  bat  the  following  will 
amply  suffice  for  the  purpose :  it  was  one,  moreover,  inTolviDg  the  most  mo- 
mentous results  to  the  peace  of  the  ciTiIized  world,  and  which  aflbrde  the 
fullest  demonstration  of  the  irresistible  impulse  giren  te  goT^mneoSri  open- 
tions  by  the  oraeuhir  Toice  of  an  accredited  organ  of  the  press :  we  rete  to 
the  war,  apparently  of  extermination,  commenced,  and  waged  agsinat  FraMe 
by  the  British  Tory  rulers,  and  daring  which  ocearred  the  second  great 
struggle  of  England  with  our  own  eountry.  The  intense  ^fsfitement  of  thoee 
fearful  times  has  passed  away ;  but  to  this  interesting  epoeh  are  ws  iiidetted' 
for  the  existence  of  that  powerful  champion  of  rights  and  liberty, 

Tbe  fidlnborgli  Rerlew, 

which  then  first  unfurled  the  flag  ef  lesistsnee,  and  made,  by  its  nasos'ireimbls 
and  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  inalienaUe  rights,  the  haHs  of  British  legis- 
bition  and  even  the  throne  itself  to  tremble.  The  graphic  and  stirring  diAiDiSr 
tions  of  those  erents,  presented  in  the  pages  of  that  distinguished  Jevnsl, 
exhibit  the  truest  portraiture  of  those  perilous  days  to  be  found,  perhaps,  is 
the  language.  Its  influence  was  becoming  so  apparent,  that  at  lengdi  the  lesdets 
of  the  Tory  party,  at  whom  the  thunders  of  its  eloquence  were  espeeisOy 
directed,  found  it  too  powerful  an  instrument  to  be  resisted  by  ordinary  ueaiis, 
and  hence  they  established  the  "  Quarterly,^  or  as  it  Is  distinguisheid  among 
the  American  Reprints, 

Tb«  London  Q^narterly  BeTlew^ 

whereby  to  eonntersct,  per  fiu  mti  nefae^  that  isflaense  whitoh  its  pswstM 
rival  exerted  against  their  measares.  The  two  grest  pdlitiesl  psstiss  thns 
made  strenuous  effbrts  through  their  respective  organs,  for  the  prosialgstisa 
of  their  antagonist  prineipfes ;  and  during  a  long  series  of  yssis,  these  tws 
.leading  Periodicals  have  concentrated  the  labors,  the  talent  end  the  inimMS 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Men  of  the  highest  literary  rank,  as  well  as  dignitaries,  eiTil  and  eeelesisstie, 
contributed  te  the  pages  of  these  works :  among  them  ttigbt  be  mentioned 
some  of  the  most  resplendent  names  on  the  serdl  of  fame.  Among  the  regdar 
contributors  to  the  London  Quarterly  Review  were  Southey,  Sieefl,  Leekkart 
(its  present  Editor),  Apperley,  Ferguam^  Wordsworth,  Lord  Mahon,  Dr.  MUmm 
(whose  articles  on  Oriental  literature  have  been  so  btghly  esteemed),  sad  thss 
wonderful  woman  of  science,  Mrs,  SomtrtnOey  with  many  others  scarcely  less 
celebrated.  Then  again  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ii  is  enoagh  to  mendos 
the  following  names,  any  one  of  which  would  of  Itself  ensnre  a  higb  degree 
ef  renown  to  any  work  with  which  it  might  be  assoeiated : — we  refer  te 
Jeffreys,  Napier  (its  Editor),  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and  Maeauiay;  the  first 
of  whom  has  actually  written  on  the  average,  one-third  of  the  articles  thai 
hitve  graced  the  brilliant  pages  of  this  celebrated  Joamal ;  while  the  aniref- 
ssUy  admired  essays  of  the  last,  repaUished  so  exteoavely  is  o«r  own  sad 
ths  parent  country,  leave  as  in  no  manner  of  donbt  as  to  their  great  f ntrinsis 
merit  f  indeed,  it  has  beeome  a  eommon  reresirk,  with  reqieet  to  ths  eriitolHns 
of  Ifsesnlay,  thsi  his  eritiqses  fsseially  enriMdy  s  bsllsr  histoiy  sf  ths  nSajm 


'  vy^  fM  ^VOTB   WMn   TtUUBi  tWfmm,     JUM,  WB  M 

tb»  Ufk  mUmUB  placed  bf  tiM  «iginl  poblisheis  ttpoa  tl^ 
10  llieBe  w«t]a»  we  wgbt  imeDtMn  the  welUknewn  fii^t  then 
r  MVfir  leoeived  lew  tkia  iifty  gwnyi  Icnr  hie  utkleei  while  Macauby 
t  leceifed  eree  doehle  that  aaemt. 
Saetalaed,  dieB,ae  these  dWageiehed  werira  an  and  ever  bare  been,  bf  the 
highart  eadet  of  aahatertie  ability  and  politioal  aagaeity,  we  aeed  netbeanrpriaed 
leflad  theaii  Dutupy iag  aeeha  piead  preeaMnenee  anumg  the  liteiaiy  prodnetieaa 
«f  the  wevld  :  and  the  neglect  ef  their  high  olaima  npon  the  eonsideratien  of  all 
I  ef  the  intaUigeat  oomMonity,  woald  neeaaaariiy  argoe  a  correapeadinf 
ID  the  great  ialareats  of  the  doaueen  weal. 
Ovr  mnaihat  howeTer,  ha^e  hitherto  been  exdoaively  made  with 
tefiaeinje  to  the  London  knd  Bdinborgh  Qaarterly  Reriewa ;  we  have  now  to 
iavite  attentieii  te  othere  no  leaa  important  in  their  reapeetive  departmenta  ef 
llientare  and  pobtiaa :  —  dm  North  Britieh  Review,  Blachwood'a  Edin- 
bughMagaaine^andthe  WeatauBster  Review;  of  the  laat  ef  whioh  we  ahafl 


« Aa  a  natmal  eoneeqneaee  npon  the  inereate  of  Ifteral  epiaiona,  and  the 
advaneement  of  eiviiiaatioBt  the  demand  lor  another  literary  repreaentalive, 
whieh  ahenld  segiater^the  aenthnenta  and  prtneiplea  of  thoee  entertaining  mere 
ei^aaaive  viewa  of  civil  and  reiigiens  teteratSon,  originated' 

The  Westminster  UeTtew« 

Thia  able  Journal  was  established  under  the  patronage  and  aiqpport  of  the 
altra-liberala,  so  styled,  of  the  British  Houae  of  Commons;  among  whom 
RoffiudK  Jfiff,  Btwingf  Prof^tsor  Lang  of  the  London  University,  Mise 
MtrHmamt  and  othera  wboae  aaoMa  aeed  not  be  footed,  eonapkuonaly  figared. 
U  waa  for  aome  yaani  under  the  Editorial  anperviaioa  of  Jeremy  Bentbaasy 
ftam  which  fiiet  it  obtained  the  $ohnquet  of  the  nuNith«pieoe  of  Benthamiam. 
Thie  work  has  ever  been  em>eeially  devoted  to  the  great  tepioe  which  intereat 
tjha  maae  of  the  people :  its  pagea  have  been  rife,  it  will  be  remembered^  with 
^M^nm  of  powerful  artaelea»  tending  to  the  redaction  of  Tory  and  exolaeive 
privileiee»  hetedttary  rightn,  kia^y  prerof;atives,  Ac.  The  aatoonding  develop- 
menia  made  a  few  yeaia  ainoe,  leepec^ng  die  wretched  and,  till  then,  unheard 
of  horrore  of  s-mm  bianohes  of  the  mining  popnlation  of  England,  iirat 
in  ita  pagea.  Not  only  liave*ite  articlea  ever  been  directed* 
i  the  atofr-mentioiied  abnaee ;  the  work  haa  also  maintained  an  unrelenting 
araaade  againet  the  alliance  of  Ghnroh  and  State,  thus  virtually  seeking  te 
ahriiah  the  "  Parliamentary  Religion  '^  ef  England,  and  eventoally  te  remove 
the  etiU  eiiatiag  reosaanta  of  feodalian,  which  eenftinne  to  afflict  the  Briiiah 
aathm  with  aueh  intolerable  grievaneea  and  oppresaiona.  In  many  jiarticnlara, 
the  Weataunater  Review  eeponaea  a  politioal  faith  oloaely  alHod  to  thai  of  our 
own  ooontry ;  and  therefore  we  may,  wilhont  any  extraordinary  eflbrt  of  charity, 
be  induced  to  eherish  it  as  an  exotic  worthy  of  being  engrafted  into  oar  more 
gamal  aoiL  It  has  recently  been  muted  with  the  Foreign  Qaarterly  Review,  the 
aMie  attraotive  iisatarea  of  the  two  Reviewa  being  now  combined  hi  the  West- 
mhMter,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  its  value  aa  a  literary  periodical.  In  a 
Woepectna  issued  during  its  separate  ezisteMey  the  Foreign  Qnarterlir  is 
thus  described:---'* Primarily  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  several  great 
flatkme  of  Europe,  ito  pagea  often  preaent  a  rich  galaxy  of  literary  irea^ 
Mee^-4owera  gleaned  from  the  various  fields  of  leammg,  including  those  of 
r,¥VnMe#Itul9^R«SBia,aiidSpAm;  eo  that  in  poeseaaiog  this  deligfatAri 


thtt  it  preseitt  Ae  sftrit  «f  tha  pfoduetion  ofnoflt  9i  tb«  laadkig  iMiimpwj 
fmreign  writert»  in  «»  «ifii  Terntienj^r  n  ><omaitor»iinn  of  ■•  «liglit  m^mHatmm 
to  such  at  ftre  not  linguUts ;  and  to  thoa0  mh»  mm»  it  nadmrs  a  aexvaee  eftea  ■» 
Ims  aeceptable.  When  it  is  ramettbnr^d  bow  louqr  tMoagiC  as  Ii&to,  iiMi  tbs 
associations  of  kindcedt  strong  afimttias  to  the  seweial  States  of  tlM  £nropM9 
oootioeot,  it  wonld  seam  that  ao  atgOMnt  ooold  be  nsodod  lo  ahowthe  peoofiar 
adapcataoa  of  such  a  v^fnk  as  the  FocnigiL  Qaaxiorly  to  the  wants  of  a  hxgm 
por^  of  the  citiaaas  of  the  Uaited  States,  flaring  aUnded  lo  seme  of  tha 
contributors  of  the  Londoa  aad  Edinborgh  ReTieara,  we  may  be  aUowed  » 
passing  notice  of  those  of  this  celebrated  Pariodieal.  Amoag  otheia,  we 
may  mention  ftightky^  Mtrw^kf  TkHwUlt  Hugh  Jmmn.  iCojsv  Mn.  Buuk^ 
Mrj.  SomtrviUefZai  Muiroft  whose  ^endid  aitielee  on  Gceoian  literature  aad 
aatiqnitiea  hare  gained  sack  distinguished  reputation  among  the  achelata  of 
Barope.  The  inereaaing  attoatioa  given  to  Foceiga  laagnagee  aad  litetatafa^ 
particularly  the  Germaa,  Italian,  Spanish  and  French,  must  impart  to  the  ebaf«' 
aeter  of  soofa  a  work  peculiar  atttmction  and  high  iatrinsie  vaiae,  whea  •!  ia 
remembsred  that  not  only  doee  it  oomprtee  a  syaeptieai,  oritieal,  and  aaalytieal 
aeoonnt  of  the  cncrent  liteiary  atorea  of  thoee  nalaoaa,  bat  that  it  aleo,  foBow* 
ing  the  plan  of  the  Eeviews  already  xeferrad  Us  embodiea  an  immamie  aaMHiil 
of  Taluable  informal  ion,  regarding  their  literature*  aoience  aad  history,  whiek 
it  would  require  almost  aiife-time  to  obtain  through  any  other  medium. " 

Blaekwood^s  Edlnbargb  Masazlne, 

BOW  in  the  31st  year  of  its  existence,  is  less  exoloaiTe  in  its  ckaiaeter  than  the 
worka  already  notioed :  tie  eonteata  na^  be  eonaidered  mider  the  geaeial 
hcada  of  claesieal  literature,  faiogiaphy,  narratiToa  histoiioal  and  ftetitioas,  poetty, 
cntkal  analyaea  of  new  worka,  &o.,  while  ita  peliliea  are  that  of  the  piue— I 
adawttatnUion  of  Great  Britaia.  The  Ugh  order  of  ita  dta^oiHtieae 
baa  long  rendered  it  urondly  distiagaished  ia  the  depaitawnt  of  Greek  aad 
Roman  arehsology ;  while  ita  range  of  elegaai  fietton  inay  be  said  to 
discover  a  masterly  power  aad  akill,  oasurpassed  by  any  of  ita  aaflMioas 
contemporaries.  A|pun,  ia  ito  biogimphical  depattaaeot,  aad  aarratives  «f 
Twyagea  and  travela,  no  lose  thaa  ia  ita  papera  on  aabjeele  purely  scjeatifie, 
this  admirable  Periodical  haa  eTe^  displayed  reaoorcee  aai|oe8tionaUy  anptriar 
to  any  sinular  work  in  the  workL  As  to  its  political  opinioaa,  aMmogh  deeper 
infused  with  Toryism,  to  an  extent  the  BMwt  sealone  paitiaaa  eoaM  deeire ;  ya^ 
so  witching  is  its  rhstorio,  aod  ao  conaiatently  nnifbrm  ia  it  ia  its  aati-tepublieaa 
obliquity,  that,  however  obaoodooa  ita  teaeta,  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  ta 
fail  of  being  charmed  by  the  peroaal  of  ita  brilUant  pagea.  The  foot  of  tin 
distinguished  Magaaine  having,  for  a  aeriea  of  yeara,  maintained  a  onrealatioa 
in  Great  Briuin  of  aboat  40,000  copies— a  prodigioaa  and  oaeqaaUed  circa- 
lation  for  £ngland*-^will  alone  aettle  the  qneation  of  ita  pietaineat  merita. 
The  same  remark  is  equally  appUeable  to  thia  cooatry  :  it  is  well  known  thai 
its  circulation,  eren  in  the  United  Statea,  is  already  for  abore  that  of  any 
other  work  of  its  claas,  notwithstanding  the  nnpalataUe  cfaaiaoiar  of  ita  peySMa»i 
a  foq^  which  caa  only  ha  aeeoaatad  for  by  the  tiaaaoeadant  abiliiy  yahiiik 
ehaiacurixea  its  pagea.  * 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  namee  of  the  ooatribnton  to  thia  sterling  wetk,  U 
m  not  aurprising  that  soch  high  meed  of  praise  should  be  awarded  it  in  ths- 
^pabUo  of  lett^iB.      Of  the  eminent  wiiiea  wt»  hwa  gaoed  ita  ; 


WKLj  bo  Bwotioned  the  foHowiag  i-^Profissor  WUt^  better  kaewn  te  ChrisiD* 
pher  Nonb,  ito  renewaed  edilori  Dt.  fTerrwii tile  gnphio  nd  MUkOi  Mther 
ef  the»*  Difcry  <o^  -e  lete  Phjsidiaa,'  md  of  *  Ten  thoataad  »-year,*  works  whieb 
bare  been  so  exteoeiTely  popolar  m  a  re«pablisbed  fin^ ;  R.  P*  OiUy^  Anst^r^ 
Jeffreys,  I^eibJUrrl,  James,  Lyiton  Bulvter^  Dr.  Maginn,  Sydney  Bmtth,  and 
the  author  of  '  Tom  Criag^e^s  Log,*  *  Craiae  of  the  Midge/  etc.,  worics  wbieb 
have  also  been  the  delight  of  theoaaiide  of  reademL . 

The  IV^rth  BviUsk  Reriew 

b  a  work  of  more  reoent  origin  than  Iboae  akMy  detcrlbed— but  ia, 
Befertheleaa.  destined  to  ocenpy  ta  |ntmiinent  a  place  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
teres  The  Proapeetoir  ota  the  firat  and  second  pages  of  this  circular,  deaeribes 
Ha  character,  and  renders  any  further  remarka  in  Ibia  place  unneoesaary. 

Thus  nnebi  then,  for  the  reapeetiTO  elatma  of  theae  great  and  raloable  repre- 
eealatiTes  of  the  literature,  science,  history  and  polities  of  Europe,  llielr 
vliliiy  to  a  nation- of  readers  like  ours  must  be  obvious  to  every  reilectiog 
Bind ;  and  we  ought  not  to  sttffar  oiir  prejudloea  against  foreign  productions  to 
deprive  us  of  the  rich  treasures  they  afford.  '*  The  curiosity  of  our  nation,** 
ttye  an  eloquent  writer  of  our  own  country, — Everett,—'*  is  not  sufficiently 
expanaive;  our  public  refuses  ite  attention  to  works  written  for  another 
heoii^here,  and  a  different  ttate  of  soeiety ;  this  is  natural,  but  it  is  not  wise. 
Sttchan  opinion  could  be  e«fhiaed  only  aa  the  resah  of  BMntal  fanbecility,  of 
a  narrowness  that  submits  te  the  rineUea  of  prejudice.** 

So  easily  accessible,  then,  as  these  valuable  sonreea  of  intelligence  are  render- 
ed, it  eannot  be  deemed  an  unacceptable  servi^,  that  we  aeek  to  aneet  in  a 
asore  prominent  manner,  the  attention  of  the  reading  community  in  their  behalf. 
▲  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  abroad  snopg  the  people ;  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  age  may  it  be  stated,  that  ignorance  is  no  longer  deemed  a  mia- 
Ibrtune,  but  a  fkult :  and  assuredly  the  ijwlt  is  not  lessened  when  we  find  such 
rare  advantages  thus  |ilaced  within  our  graap ;  and  however  trite,  also,  may  be 
the  remark,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  if  the  cultivation  of  literature  brings  its 
ewn  reward,  the  negleot  of  it  brings  its  punishment  With  these  views,  there- 
fiftre,  the  American  publishers  respectfully  beg  to  invite  the  especial  attention 
of  their  fdlow-citiaena  to  the  Reprints  of  the  several  Periodicals  4iere  referred 
10,  feeling  confident  that  in  so  doing  they  wiH  not  only  aubserve  the  beat  in- 
leraats  of  popular  intelligence,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the  general 
happiaeaa  of  the  nation,  by  imparting  to  the  public  mind  a  healthful  atimulos 
far  a  high  order  of  intellectual  pleasure. 


_  DiMH8ootl«fcC0k«llSF«ltiMiilKML  •  *  *  Of  tbeHtetarymcriMOf  thflMinpalar 
jwrnalf  w«  need  Karceljr  ipcok  at  Uila  Ut«  day,  #Mcpt  ftnr  the  fonms  of  kcaplat  n^  to  Uit  imblle 
Mhid  a  dw  appRCfatioii  of  their  great  vmhie  and  Itoportance  to  all  claawa  of  th«  coumiiuilty.  Thajr 
■ay  ho  coMtdeiod  io  Ibnn  an  opItaiM  of  what  ia  golag  on  In  th«  liiffrary  and  polltieal  world ;  and  vt 
eooraa  «v«y  oe«  who  aiMkco  anv  pntanaloiia  to  knowledge  ftela  H  incnmbani  upon  hla  not  to  luhe 
righiof  tfaa  toMlectaal  and  •oelai  vnigreM  cf  the  mce.  Aside  from  their  literary  character,  tlieae 
PMiBdhJla mmaaiit  ttio  lendias  noliiical  pwUea  of  OnMBt'.cala.  •  «  «  A  better apleetton  than 
aew  fke  ftnvlfB  perlodlcata  coald  not  well  be  made.  «  *  *  It  ahould  ho  bono  fai  miad,  tOft,  tha* 
hi  tke  proeaaa  of  re-pradoelnf  theaa  woifca  ftoai  the  EnglMi  coplea,  a  vaat  amoont  of  eaapl^yioent  I 
Uvea  tooiirownpeoplo»afactthat  aBtlttaBtheA«aila«nMp«MWHi»i»*sssasiesinMaflrth 
psbttb-jr.  r.pPvriirondAi^Mrrw. 

^IVntisftwwdl  tolbnaedBMawkowvald  SHlftt  to&ave  by  then,  or  wld&to  reach  of  Uialr 
flwalWf^  wwba  of  Ihia  eHanieter,  oondncted  aa  di^  ere  with  marked  toitelleetaal  power,  and  gtviat 
m  they  do  a  brtef,  hat  latalUgeat  pleturt  of  the  piopeaa  cT  aodety,  hi  aU  laapeeti,  ia  the  old  wotM^ 
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*  Wb  regard  it  at  the  yary  beat  work  of  ita  kind  in  the  Union.*  —  8t  Alhant  (Tt)  JostimJ. 
'Ths  KiricneaBOCKxm  was  received  with  vnfailtng  punctuality  on  the  firct  of  the  month,  which 

Dwever  it  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeahlo  miscellany ;  for  its  eontanU  are  aa  invariably  good  as 
li  appearance  is  punctual.*— Wix,i.tAK  Cvi,lxn  But  ant,  in  the  Htw-Tork  Evtmimf  Pti. 

*Thk  last  KmcKBKBOCKXB  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  ori^na]  ar^ 
ieles,  and  all  of  thn  ri^ht  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  Editor'9 
Table  is  in  Mr.  Clabx*!  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Jfew-Tork  OammereUd  Jdvtni$er, 

*  l^x  KmcKEKBOcmsB  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  In  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
firiely  of  contributions  nosurpaaaed  in  number  or  ability.'— /TolieiMl  /iitsU^ciwcr.  ^ 

*Thk  KKiacnBOCCBB  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magaxines  of  the  day,  and  onutrips  all  eom> 
petition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Jtbtmf  Argtu. 

'  Wb  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite  \  one  amonr  the  ploneen  of  the  American  periodical 
preM ;  the  venerable  ICnickrbbockbb.  The  *  Editob*s  Table*  is  always  the  mo«t  attractive  portion 
ef  'Ou>  Kkick.*8*  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  nnmber  we  have  fonud 
jl more  ao  f— JVsm-rarJk  •  Gas.  «md  Tiaies.* 

PaxsiDBNT  Evcbbtt,  op  Harvabo  Cou:eox,  latb  Miniitbb  to  Ewclamd.  —  *  I  peruse  the 
SfiCKBaBocBBB  wiih  high  gratification.  It  veems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicalaof  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

How.  J. K. PAUi.DiifO,  LATB  SccaETAKT  OP  TRB  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  KNicnB- 
Bocnca  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

Prop.  Loncpbllovp,  Caubbidob  Ukxvkbsitt.  — '  The  Knicxxbbockkb  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.  It  is  tttperior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ufsubscribers.' 

Hoif.  RoBXBT  M.  Chablton.  Oboboia. — The  Knicxbbbocxkb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
m;;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

Mis.  L.  H.  Siooubmkt.— *I  have  long  regarded  the  KnicksbsoCxxb  as  the  best  periodica]  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.* 

Thx  London  "Tms.'—* The  London  *  7V«ms>  commends  the  KmcxBaBOCxxB  in  cordial 
term,  sad  ipeaks  of  several  articlea  fW>m  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
lication.* —  London  Cob.  N.  « Ev.  Stab.* 

Thb  London  Examinbb. — *This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
8tatea  Its  articlea,  which  are  numerous  and  abort,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tioa  by  our  Magazinea  on  thla  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

London  '  Mobniko  Chbontclx. — 'Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
Oder  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
suiietive  and  amusing.* 

Trb  London  Litxbabt  Gasxttx.—  'Th^  taste  and  talent  which  the  KNicxKBBocaacB  displaya 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.* 

London  Mxtbopoi.xtsn  Montblt  Magazinx  —  *We  have  read  several  numbers  <^  this  tal- 
ested  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  sute  of  civili- 
sation to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LoKDON  *  Atrbn/bum.'  —  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine,  *  Tlu  Kniektrh^eker'  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc. 

Six  Eowabd  BtrLWXB  Lttton.  — '  The  Knxckxbbockbb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yst  aeen.   I  take  pleasure  in  encloaing  you  an  article  which  waa  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

Crarlbs  Dickxns,  Es^  — I  read  the  Knicxxbbockbr  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
noet  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleRPure  to  contribute  to  the  pagea  of  a 
work  which  numbera  among  ita  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtxno.' 

Rbv.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotland. —  *I  have  read  a  rood  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knicxxbbockxb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  meriL  Some  of  ita  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  aerious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  weU  calcnlated  to  gratify  the 
tactes  of  the  maaa  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  MAXBTsrr.  — '  Ton  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  varioua,  and  original  I  hope 
my  'jraenaUBe*  wiD  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itself.' 

Xbiii«~95  per  annum  in  advance.  New  enbeciiben  who  will  pay  (10  in  ad- 
y^nct  ihall  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  Tolomea  (1844  and  1845)  gratia.  All  remit- 
t&DCM  muflt  he  made  to  ' 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Fubliaher. 

The  following  peraona  are  anthorized  to  receiTe  anhacriberi  and  collect  aabacrip- 
tlons  OB  account  of  the  KNicKERBOcKBa  Magazinb. 

Ma.  HnniT  M.  Lbwib  is  onr  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TenneaBce. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  AVhivple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HiraiBr,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Herrt  and  John  Columb. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  _^  . 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  £.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  Gaedmxe  Smitb,  and  Fbxdkeick 
J.  Hawse. 
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TWENJTY-NINTH   VOLUME 

OF    THE 


F.W.  EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES  A8T0R  BRI8TSD. 


The  Twenty-Ninth  Volnme  of  the  Knickerbocker  Maoazire  commenced  on 
Uie  fiiBt  of  Janaary,  1847.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  thepnblic,  that  it  it  not 
deemed  necenary  to  enlarge  upon  ita  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contribaton  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (np  to  and  inclading 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 

HENRY  RREVOORT, 
CHARLES  M.  LEUPP. 
Hon.  O.  C.  VRRPLANCK. 

Mas.  OILMAN.  (8.  C.)  

E.T.  T.MARTIN, 

H.  W.ELLSWORTH, 

H.  J.  RAYMOND.  E04. 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rkv.  J.  PIERPONT, 

Col.  T.  8.  McKENNY. 

PHILIP  HONE.  Esq. 
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PRESIDENT  DUER. 
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ALFRED  B.  STREET, 

JOHN  WATERS. 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Ret.  Da.  SPRING, 

The  foregoing  list  laclnded  also  Robert  Southet.  Rct.  Timotbt  Fliht,  Miss  Landow,  Ch. 
JuiTicB  Mbllrm,  TraoMB  Power,  Robert  C.  Samds,  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  B.  B.  Thatcbbr, 
Dr.  Caleb  Tickaor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  Johm  Samdersow,  tke  *  Amoriean  in  ParU,*  Nicholas  Bid- 
OLB,  Miss  Mart-Anits  Browne,  (Mrs.  Gray,)  Enslsod,  Rot.  Dr.  Brantlbt,  South^^aroliaa,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stomb,  Rev.  Dr.  Beaslbt.  New-Jersey,  J.  H.  HiLLBOOss,  and  other  distlngviabed  writera 
who  bsTe  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  notices  of  the  BLniokkrbockbr  are  from  the 
American  and  English  press,  and  flrom  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction : 

'Tbb  first  number  of  the  TtteMy-Sevemth  Vohmu  of  this  Tenerable  and  widely-popular  periodica] 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautifhl  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diTerafied 
contents,  continues  to  rindlcato  its  reputation  as  the  most  asreeablo  and  entortaininB  Magaxinepab> 
lished  in  the  United  Sutes.  When  we  first  surted  the  old  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clark  had 
preceded  ns  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrbocker  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  ag« 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  prmise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  cTer  been  nsued 
under  Clabx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  CTidence  of  editorial  care,  and  aazloajs 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  hare  known  ne  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  editedy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  ocnx- 
tribnlors  embracing  the  nsost  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  ftw  from  the  other  side  of 
Che  water.  It  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  Tariety ;  wbJla^ 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  Tarietj 
and  abundance.'-^  JfetD-ror&  Dotty  Tribune. 

'  NoTSiNO  Is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitBde  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  psihapa 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curres  ealled 
osympfetes,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, neTer  to  intersecL  The  Knioxbrbocxxr,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaxine  mstch 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  manrelloos  miracle,  haa 
pen^tually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  iaterest  and  excellence ;  ^  yet  it  aaeBa  to 
have  an  exeeUior,  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  <mr 
friend  Clarx  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.    There  is  no  publication  in  thm 

United  Sutee  that  has  so  attractire  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  JMttor's  TabU  of  the  ] 
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NOTICE. 

CoitiiTET  SuB0CRiBBtt8  wbo  avo  in  iirrean  should  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  We  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New- York. 

Mr.  T.  p.  WiLLiAHt  is  our  Agent  to  receive  the  names  of 
Subscribers  in  die  We^  and  South.  Editors  and  others  kindly  in- 
terested in  die  circulation  of  this  Magazine,  will  oblige  us  by 
facilitating  his  designs. 

O.  D.  Datis  and  John  Stouohton,  Jr.,  are  canvassing  for  sub- 
scribers to  this  work  in  the  state  of  New-York. 


Entered,  teoonliag  to  the  aet  of  Conpeai,  in  the  year  1847, 

BY  JOHN  ALLEN. 

la  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Dbtriot  Court  of  the  Soathetn  District  of  New-Yoik. 
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l  UZtXtVATIOH    or    RIOB  :    aAYAWMAB   AMD   ITS   OITIKBBS. 


I,  Jm.  1,1647. 

To  a  northern  trareller  the  first  appearance  of  Savannah  varies 
hut  little  from  that  of  northern  cities  of  a  corresponding  size.  The 
streets  are  somewhat  wider,  the  smaller  private  dwellings  have  a 
more  frequent  display  of  vine-covered  porticoes  and  piazzas,  and 
it  seems  rather  strange  to  see  the  chiraoies  all  standing  outside  the 
huildings ;  but  yet  the  public  houses,  the  churches  and  the  residences 
of  the  wealthier  citizens  are  so  like  those  of  Hartford  or  Worcester 
that  he  hardly  realizes  that  he  has  left  the  land  of  the  Puritans. 

The  climate  of  Savannah  is  always  mild,  and  this  New- Year's  is 
as  free  from  frost  as  a  sunny  May-day  in  Massachusetts.  The  pre- 
sent winter  is  as  yet  waitn  and  dry,  and  cloaks  and  overcoats  have 
scarcely  made  their  first  appearance.  This  however  is  unusual. 
Stormy  days,  with  their  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  often  occur  for 
several  weeks  in  succession,  and  when  the  weather  does  become 
tranquil,  the  roads,  instead  of  presenting  a  bright  patHway  of  snow, 
are  impassable  from  mud  and  water.  The  winters  of  the  northern 
states  are  indeed  fierce  and  stern,  and  bear  heavily  on  those  of  feeble/ 
health  and  slender  frame ;  but  were  the  sturdy  farmer  of  New- 
England  compelled  for  a  single  season  to  draw  homeward  through 
mud  and  mire  his  firewood  and  his  lumber,  you  must  guarantee  hmx 
many  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  to  induce  him  to  exchange  climates. 

The  China  is  the  favorite  shade-tree  of  this  and  many  of  the 
southern  towns.  It  has  a  rich  and  dark  green  foliage,  which  is  never 
disturbed  by  vermin,  and  remains  the  latest  of  the  season.  In  almost 
every  yard  there  are  also  seen  the  sycamore,  the  Spanish  mulberry 
and  the  minfosa.  Of  vines,  the  white  and  yellow  jasmine,  the  wood- 
bine, and  the  bamboo  are  the  most  frequent.     They  grow  in  the 
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forests,  and  on  the  alluvial  bottoms,  overtopping  the  wild  shrubbery, 
and  hanging  in  waving  festoons  over  the  creeks  and  rivers.  In  the 
season  of  blossoms  they  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
southern  scenery. 

The  peach  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Georgia. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  It  excels  in  variety,  but  not  in 
flavor,  those  of  New- Jersey.  The  fig  and  pomegranate  are  excellent 
fruit,  and  are  easily  raised.  On  the  low-lands  of  the  south  the 
apple  and  pear  never  flourish.  For  three  seasons  they  are  very 
thrifty ;  blossom,  bear  an  indifferent  fruit,  and  decay  during  the 
fourth.  On  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Cherokee  hills,  however, 
there  are  some  good  orchards,  with  summer  apples  ripening  in  June 
and  the  winter  in  October.  The  lemon  and  orange  are  mentioned 
in  our  geographies  as  fruits  peculiar  to,  and  abundant  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  States.  It  is  true  that  these  fruits  are  found  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  border  counties,  but  they  are  dwarfish  and  unpalatable.  In 
no  part  of  the  Union,  save  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the  newly 
acquired  provinces  of  New  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  are  the  lemon  and 
orange  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection. 

The  population  of  Savannah  is  about  fourteen  thousand,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  negroes.  The  present  or  Christmas  week 
is  the  holiday  time  of  the  slaves  ;  their  annual  and  only  period  of 
relaitation  and  freedom.  Early  on  Christmas  morning  they  come  in 
crowds  from  the  neighboring  rice  plantations  with  a  few  shillings 
each,  which  are  speedily  exchanged  for  trinkets,  confectionary  and 
whiskey.  Occasionally  one  more  considerate  than  the  rest  will  pur- 
chase shoes  or  some  article  of  clothing.  They  manifest  a  great  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  and  are  full  of  talk  and  laughter.  During  this  week 
they  are  allowed  to  traflic  for  themselves,  and  visit  their  acquaint- 
ances ;  privileges  of  which  they  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  Toward  sun-down  they  begin  to  disperse,  and  after 
dark  scarcely  one  is  to  be  seen,  the  city  authorities  forbidding  them 
to  be  out  after  nine.  They  pass  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing ; 
the  favorite  amusements  of  the  negro.  The  next  morning  a  smaller 
crowd  collects  together;  for  some  have  hired  themselves  to  their 
masters,  or  to  other  citizens ;  and  thus  the  number  diminishes  from 
day  to  day,  till  the  night  before  New- Year's,  when  all  return  to  com- 
mence their  annual  labor.  To  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
existence  of  slavery,  in  its  most  lenient  and  favorable  form,  must 
appear  unnatural  and  forbidding.  Not  that  he  regards  the  slave  as 
overburthened  with  toil,  or  destitute  of  suitable  food  and  clothing ; 
these  and  all  other  physical  comforts  he  usually  possesses  in  abun- 
dance. But  the  system  is  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  equal  rights 
and  universal  freedom ;  sentiments  which  he  has  cherished  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  which  he  can  never  abandon. 

There  are  two  classes  of  agriculturalists  in  this  country  who  pos- 
sess a  sort  of  natural  monopoly ;  the  advantage  of  receiving  an 
unusual  profit  in  proportion  to  the  labor  employed  and  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  rice-planters  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
and  the  su^ar-planters  of  Louisiana.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  rice 
consumed  m,  or  exported  from  the  United  States,  is  raised  on  the 
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sea-coast  and  islands  between  Cape  Fear  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  Florida.  This  species  of  grain  can  only  be  raised  with  profit  on 
wet  and  marshy  ground  ;  and  to  insure  a  certain  and  abundant  crop 
the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture.  It  is  only  that 
portion  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  which  is  overflowed  by  the  tides 
that  is  capable  of  this,  a  quantity  quite  limited  in  its  extent.  A  mound 
is  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
overflowing  of  the  tides.  The  lowlands  are  then  intersected  with 
canals,  opening  through  the  mounds  to  the  ocean.  A  gate  closes 
each  of  these  openings,  which  is  only  raised  during  the  dry  summer 
season,  when  the  rice  fields  are  irrigated  by  allowing  the  salt  water 
to  pass  through  the  gateways  and  overspread  the  surface.  The 
expense  of  preparing  these  lands  for  culture  is  nearly  fifty  dollars 
to  the  acre.  The  grain  is  sown  in  March  and  is  gathered  the  first 
of  October.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  attended  with  more  expo- 
sure than  that  of  cotton,  and  is  far  more  unhealthy. 

It  is  very  profitable,  and  some  of  the  large  planters  realize  an 
annual  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  During  the  summer  months 
they  reside  with  their  families  among  the  highlands,  and  remain  on 
their  plantations  only  in  the  winter  season. 

Savannah,  which  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  founded  by 
Oglethorpe,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago.  In  the  Revolution' 
it  was  the  scene  of  several  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  British  troops.  Here  fell  the  gallant 
Pulaski,  to  whose  memory  a  beautiful  monument  is  erected  in  the 
public  square.  Both  the  bar  and  the  pulpit  of  Savannah  are  noted 
for  their  ability.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Bemen,  and  Judge  Wayne,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  reside  here.  Among  the  most  noted  literary  men 
of  the  city  are  the  Hon.  R,  M.  Charlton,  one  of  the  ablest  contribu- 
tors of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  Col.  H.  R.  Jackson,  now  command- 
ing the  Georgia  regiment  in  Mexico.  Your  readers  will  admire 
with  me  the  following  impromptu  lines  by  the  latter,  written  by 
camp-lighty  near  Camargo,  last  September : 

Whxbs  Rio  Grande'*  turbid  wavai 
Roll  with  a  eurrent  ilriiDf  ely  fleet, 
We  placed  them  io  their  desert  gnYe«i 
Beneath  the  raany-Ieafed  muskeet 
No  mother  bends  her  weeping  head 
Above  the  spot  where  they  are  laid ; 
The  south  wind,  as  it  murmurs  by, 
Hears  not  a  sorrowing  sister's  sigh. 

The  mnffled  drum  with  measured  tone 
Beat  the  sole  dirge  the  mourners  gave ; 
The  trumpet's  month  pealed  forth  alone 
The  '  Requiescat'  o'er  their  grave. 
And  yet  from  death's  last  agony 
Their  spirits  rest  as  peaceAilly 
As  though  they  had  not  closed  their  race 
Far  from  their  fathers'  banal  place. 

O,  Rio  Bravo !  when  in  war 
Shall  meet  the  foe  our  lessened  ranks, 
We'll  think  of  where  they  sleep  a&r. 
Upon  thy  cbaparal-covered  banks. 
Up,  soldiers,  up  I  and  sternly  swear 
Bv  all  your  souls  the  dearest  hold, 
No  M e&ie*  plough  shall  run  iu  share 
Amid  thdrfkree-bom  Georfia  mould. 
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Macon,  the  largest  interior  town  of  this  state,  Ib  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Central  rail-road,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles 
from  Savannah.  It  is  a  ride  of  ten  hours,  over  a  level  country 
sparsely  settled,  and  of  a  thin  barren  soil.  The  first  object  that 
strikes  the  attention  of  a  traveller  is  the  occasional  sieht  of  an 
alligator  as  he  splashes  away  from  the  sudden  approach  of  the  cars. 
They  are  an  unsightly,  hideous  animal ;  the  most  loathsome  of  all 
quadrupeds.  In  size  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  South  Florida, 
are  cowardly,  and  dangerous  only  to  calves,  pigs  and  ducks.  The 
first  part  of  the  route  is  through  a  pine  and  cypress  region,  the  last 
through  one  of  oak  and  hickory. 

Although  the  appearance  of  a  southern  pine  forest  is  monotonous, 
perchance  tiresome,  it  is  by  no  means  repulsive  or  forbidding.  The 
trees  are  tall  and  erect,  without  a  branch  save  at  the  top.  There 
is  no  brush  or  underwood,  for  the  fire  annually  sweeps  over  the 
ground  and  removes  the  rubbish.  You  may  drive  any  where  with 
a  buggy,  and  on  horseback  may  dash  ofi*  at  your  pleasure  in  pur- 
suit of  the  deer  or  fox.  They  are  the  pitch-pine  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  are  not  as  productive.  The  pitch  is  obtained  by  cutting  an 
inclined  notch  in  the  tree,  inserting  a  small  spout,  and  placing  a 
rough  wooden  trough  underneath. 

Once  in  a  while  in  crossing  a  creek  you  meet  with  the  magnolia, 
the  most  magnificent  of  southern  trees.  It  is  found  only  in  a  rich 
and  moist  soil.  Its  trunk  is  tall,  and  free  from  limbs.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  green.  Its  blossoms,  which  appear 
the  first  of  June,  are  oval  like  the  water-lily,  white,  and  of^en  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  They  scatter  a  rich  fragrance  through 
the  unbroken  forest.  Like  the  wild  southern  eagle,  which  a  cen- 
tury ago  made  its  hiding-^place  among  its  branches,  it  is  rarely  do- 
mesticated. 

Macon  has  a  population  of  four  thousand  souls.  About  sixty  thou- 
sand bags  of  cotton  are  annually  brought  to  this  place  from  the  sur- 
rounding regrion.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  well  nigh  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  the  planters  of  Middle  Georgia.  It  is  their  surest  and 
speediest  method  of  making  money,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
always  being  a  cash  article.  In  order  to  secure  the  largest  crop 
possible,  the  planter  sows  but  little  grain  and  plants  but  compara- 
tively few  acres  of  corn.  His  bacon,  which  is  the  leading  article 
of  food  among  the  slaves,  is  brought  from  Tennessee.  His  mules, 
horses,  cattle,  and  often  his  flour,  are  from  the  same  state.  The  low 
price  of  cotton  for  a  few  years  past  has  led  many,  however,  to 
change  their  policy,  and  to  raise  their  own  stock  and  provisions. 

Cotton  is  planted  in  March.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  like  com ; 
in  the  spring  months  it  requires  a  warm  sun.  The  blossoms,  which 
bepn  to  appear  the  first  of  June,  closely  resemble  the  holyhock. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  average  height  of  four  and  a  half,  and 
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on  rich  bottom  lands  sometimes  reaching  that  of  eight  feet.  The 
picking  of  this  staple  of  the  South  is  more  tedious  than  its  cultiva- 
tion. Commencing  the  first  of  September,  it  usually  continues  till 
after  New- Year's.  A  common  hand  will  daily  pick  about  sixty 
pounds  of  clear  cotton,  and  when  the  crop  is  large,  a  group  of 
hands  are  often  to  be  seen  picking  on  one  side  of  a  field,  and  others 
ploughing  for  a  new  crop  on  the  opposite  side.  Among  the  large 
planters  it  is  not  unft-eqnent  to  see  a  single  field  of  five  hundred 
acres. ,  Cotton  exhausts  the  soil  more  than  com  or  grain.  About 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bales  are  annually  raised  in  the  mid- 
dle portion,  and  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  whole  of  this  state. 
The  average  weight  of  a  bale  is  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  aver- 
age price,  the  present  year,  is  eight  cents  a  pound.  A  planter  with 
forty  hands  will  raise  two  hundred  bales  annually,  which,  at  the 
above-stated  price,  amounts  to  eight  thousand  dollars — a  handsome 
yearly  income.  The  price  of  cottoo,  however,  for  the  last  six  years 
nas  been  an  average  of  less  than  six  cents  per  pound.  The  cotton 
growers,  with  a  judicious  use  of  their  profits,  would  become  a  very 
wealthy  community.  The  present  crop  in  Georgia  alone  is  worth 
nine  millions  of  dollars. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  raised  in  this  region,  though  not  as  abun- 
dantly as  at  the  west.  They  are  sown  in  October,  and  mature  and 
are  gathered  the  ensuing  May.  Corn  is  easily  raised  here.  It  is 
planted  in  the  month  of  February,  in  rows,  with  each  stalk  stand- 
rag  alone.  It  often  reaches  the  height  of  sixteen  feet.  The  stalk 
is  never  cut  in  mid-summer,  but  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  it  by 
the  negroes,  and  tied  in  small  bundles  till  they  are  ary.  They  are 
then  thrown  into  stacks,  and  are  called  by  the  Georgians  '  fodder.' 
Com  and  fodder  are  the  winter  food  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules. 
During  the  most  of  the  year  they  range  at  large,  and  live  on  browse 
and  wild  grass,  except  those  which  perform  labor. 

A  cotton-growing  is  not  a  grazing  region.  There  is  no  haying 
season  here.  The  Georgian  who  has  never  travelled  has  probably 
never  seen  a  scythe.  There  is  no  grass  except  a  scattering  coarse 
and  wiry  species,  which  is  of  little  value  for  stock.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  people  of  a  grazing  region  how  so  many  acres 
can  be  tilled  by  the  southern  farmer.  They  do  not  take  into  account 
that  there  is  no  breaking  up  of  the  turf,  and  no  obstruction  from 
rocks.  A  single  mule  will  plough  in  a  fresh  soil  as  much  as  three 
pairs  of  oxen  would  in  Vermont.  Beside,  the  plough  is  used  in 
weeding,  instead  of  the  hoe ;  a  process  far  more  speedy.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  a  single  band  will  tend  twenty-five  acres  of 
com,  or  eighteen  of  cotton.  There  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  the 
country  southward  which  the  Yankee  who  makes  his  residence 
here  so  frequently  notices  and  deeply  regrets  as  the  absence  of  the 

S'een  turf.     Among  the  most  vivid  of  the  recollections  of  his  native 
nd  is  that  of  the  velvet  sward  which  covers  the  hills  and  valleys, 
and  cheers  and  enlivens  the  scenery  of  New-England. 

To  the  north  of  Macon,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town, 
is  the  Georgia  Female  College.     The  location  is  favorable;  the 
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building  spacious  and  convenient.  It  was  established  eight  yean 
ago ;  to  use  the  language  of  the  trustees, '  for  the  purpose  of  eiv- 
ing  to  female  education  a  more  systematic,  thorougn  and  extended 
course  than  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  our  best  seminaries.'  The  in- 
stitution is  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  At 
first  it  encountered  many  obstacles,  but  at  length  won  its  way  to 
popular  confidence  and  favor.  For  several  winters  past  I  have 
visited  the  institution,  and  am  familiar  with  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion. The  faculty  are  talented,  laborious  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years, 
though  many  of  the  young  ladies  enter  a  year  or  more  in  advance. 
The  present  number  of  students  is  above  one  hundred.  It  is  a  fault 
of  this  and  other  southern  female  institutions,  that  the  pupils  com- 
plete their  studies  and  come  out  into  society  as  educated  young 
ladies  at  too  early  an  age,  before  their  mental  powers  are  developed. 
In  their  public  examinations  also  there  is  sometimes  too  much  of 
the  '  ad  captandum'  effort ;  as  if  the  public  expectation  must  at  all 
hazards  be  pampered  and  gratified  ;  while  in  doing  this  there  is  a 
tendency  to  neglect  the  more  substantial,  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  discipline.  That  system  of  education  is  best  which  prepai^s 
the  young  of  either  sex  to  most  successfully  fulfil  the  duties  of  matu- 
rer  years. 

LETT  SR     THIRD. 

▼AJtlBTT   or    SOIL   A':iV   C'LIUaTK    IM   OtOROIA  :    TBF    '  WIHR-OHABR   RTOIOK  t'     BOX    A.CCX.B  ASH    ITS   CiTI* 
ri-.NNi     LIMITki.'    MKANR   OV   aSUOA.TlOK   SOOTHWARD. 

Doolf  Cotmtf,  Jmm.  17, 1847. 

Travellers  who  pass  through  this  state,  tarrying  only  a  few 
weeks  in  each  of  the  principal  towns,  boarding  at  public-houses, 
conversing  with  cotton-buyers,  stage  passengers  and  nangers-on  at 
the  hotels,  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  character,  habits  and  views  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  These  towns  are  half  made  up  of  adventurous  Yan- 
kees and  foreigners,  and  the  society  here  is  no  type  of  the  native 
Georgian.  But  let  him  go  into  one  of  the  retired  fanning  counties, 
into  the  •  wire-grass  region,'  as  the  more  isolated  of  the  lower  part 
of  ^he  state  is  here  called,  among  a  population  bom,  bred  and  never 
having  travelled  out  of  their  native  state,  and  he  will  there  meet 
with  the  primitive,  unsophisticated  citizen. 

No  state  has  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  climate  than  Georgia. 
The  upper  section  includes  the  Cherokee  Hills,  rough  and  rocky, 
like  New-Hampshire.  In  mid-winter  there  are  brief  flights  of 
snow,  and  in  mid-summer,  cool  and  gushing  fountains  of  water. 
Then  comes  the  middle  section  ;  the  land  rolling,  but  not  hilly,  and 
the  climate  warm,  but  not  unhealthy.  Here  the  most  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  principal  towns  are  located.  The  crops  are  most 
abundant  in  this  section,  and  the  people  wealthiest  and  most  intelli- 
gent. Then  come  the  low-lands,  the  most  southern  and  largest 
section  of  the  state,  from  one  of  the  counties  of  which  I  am  now 
writing.     The  soil  is  too  thin  and  sandy  to  raise  cotton,  except  in 
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small  and  detached  patches,  on  which  the  'spotters'  have  settled. 
They  depend  on  their  herds  and  on  hunting  more  than  on  planting 
for  a  livelihood.  The  country  is  an  unhroken  range,  intersected  by 
no  fences^  and  much  of  it  never  seen  by  its  owners.  The  cattle 
and  hogs  are  marked  by  their  owners,  who  collect  them  but  rarely. 
Neighbors  are  four  or  five,  and  often  ten  miles  distant; 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  you  will  find  half  a  dozen  cabins  in 
proximity.  Of  these,  two  are  groceries,  in  one  of  which  is  kept 
the  post-office,  visited  once  a  week  by  the  mail  on  its  way  toward 
Florida.  Here  also  once  a  month  the  Justice's  Court  is  held,  in 
which  are  tried  the  petty  offences  of  the  vicinity.  On  such  occa- 
sions all  the  male  population,  from  fifteen  upward,  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  numerous  and  momentous  are  the  subjects  which  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Politics  are  discussed,  the  prospect  of 
the  crops  canvassed,  recent  marriages  and  deaths  enumerated,  the 
largest  exploits  in  hunting,  fishing,  horse-racing  and  fighting  re- 
counted, and  the  greatest  quantity  of  whiskey  drunk.  The  last 
practice  is  fearfully  prevalent.  It  need  not  be  added  that  it  is  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  social  and  domestic  misery. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  pass  his  first 
winter  southward  in  one  of  these  retired  settlements.  It  was  known 
in  the  vicinity  by  the  name  of  Box  Aucle.  Our  host  was  a  man 
busily  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  various  and  dissimilar  duties. 
He  was  inn-keeper,  grocer,  tax-receiver  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
visitors  in  Box  Aucle.  They  had  come  together  for  traffic  and  for 
social  purposes.  Of  rude  exterior  and  frontier  habits,  they  were 
frank,  jovial  and  kindly  disposed ;  men  with  whom  you  could  sit 
down  and  talk  long  and  laugh  loudly.  It  was  the  foible  of  some  of 
them  that  toward  night  they  on  some  days  became  garrulous,  im- 
petuous and  noisy.  On  New- Year's  evening,  after  the  most  sedate 
portion  of  the  citizens  had  left,  the  residue  became  exceedingly 
boisterous.  It  was  evident  that  the  grocer  had  been  unusually  busy 
in  a  particular  department  of  his  traffic.  Some  were  bandying 
harsh  epithets,  ana  others  were  beating  the  air  with  premonitory 

festures.  Matters  were  evidently  verging  to  an  unpleasant  crisis, 
ust  then  Ned  Banks,  who  was  usually  the  Nestor  of  the  crowd, 
and  whose  large  clumsy  head  was  never  at  a  loss  in  devising  expe- 
dients, made  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  company,  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  : 

•  Hallo,  boys !  I  've  a  motion  to  make.    Who  '11  second  V 

'  Let 's  have  the  motion,'  said  the  crowd. 

'  Well,  then,  I  move  that  we  give  the  first  stranger  who  comes 
along  a  sound  old-fashioned  fiogging !' 

'  Done  !  done  at  once  1'  shouted  the  crowd. 

Now  by  some  means  it  happened  that  Ned  Banks  knew  that  in  all 
probability  the  first  stranger  who  would  come  in  sight  was  an  old 
rival  of  his,  whom  he  would  not  regret  to  see  soundly  beaten.  So 
he  stationed  six  of  the  most  belligerent  outside  the  door,  with  orders 
to  dismount  the  first  traveller  who  should  make  his  appearance. 
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Our  own  cariosity,  if  not  our  sympathy,  was  aroused  to  see  what 
unfortunate  wayfarer  should  first  present  himself  before  this  formi- 
dable body-guard  of  Box  Aude.  In  a  few  minutes,  who  should 
appear,  leisurely  jogging  along  in  his  time-worn  sulky,  but  Captain 
John  Hanson,  whose  kind  attentions  we  had  receiTed  a  few  weeks 
previous,  while  boarding  at  the  same  house  in  Milledgeville.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  a  border  county,  and  having 
performed  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  was  just  returning  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  a  cool,  calculating,  yet  *  rough  and  ready'  man 
of  fifly ;  and  had  lived  too  long  in  the  '  wire-grass'  region  to  misun- 
derstand the  character  of  that  peculiar  class  of  '  b'hoys'  who  dwell 
there.  So  when  two  of  the  foremost  seized  the  bits  of  his  horse, 
looking  around  with  an  indifferent  air, '  Well,  fellows,  what  nowl* 
said  he. 

'  0 1  nothing,  nothing ;  only  we  've  sworn  to  give  the  first  strange 
old  boss  that  comes  along  this  road  an  up-and-down  beating !' 

Now  an  old-fashioned  Georgia  flogging  is  no  boy's  play,  and  the 

I)rospect  of  one  would  have  disconcerted  the  nerves  of  a  person  of 
ess  experience  and  feebler  courage  than  Uncle  John  Hanson,  But 
the  Captain  knew  well  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with. 

'Right!  right!'  said  he,  with  a  loud  care-for-nothing  laugh; 
*  right,  my  good  fellows  !  You  've  hit  on  the  smartest  trick  I  've 
heard  of  these  twelve  months.  But  let 's  all  hands  liquor  first,  boys, 
for  I  'm  as  dry  as  a  school-master's  biscuit.' 

So,  throwing  down  the  reins,  he  leaped  down  among  the  crowd 
as  confidently  as  if  they  were  sworn  friends.  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  led  the  way  to  the  grocery,  and  throwing  down  a 
couple  of  silver  dollars,  said  to  our  host : 

*  Friend,  give  us  each  a  hot  whiskeiy-punch,  and  do  n't  be  sparing 
of  your  gourd  of  sugat.' 

While  the  company  were  enjoying  the  liberality  of  the  Captain, 
he  took  occasion  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  village  of  Box 
Ancle  and  its  inhabitants.  He  had  in  former  times  passed  through 
the  place,  but  never  before  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  its  citizens.  He  declared  that  if  he  could  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty below  he  would  himself  become  a  resident.  Furthermore, 
if  he  should  hear  any  one  speak  disparagingly  of  the  said  settle- 
ment or  its  citizens,  he  should  resent  the  insult  on  the  spot.  A  fresh 
supply  of  punch  was  now  ordered,  and  two  silver  dollars  were  again 
thrown  upon  the  counter.  By  this  time  Captain  John  Hanson  had 
become  the  hero  of  his  audience.  He  had  subdued  every  bellige- 
rent feeling,  and  as  darkness  was  fast  coming  on,  be  bade  the  crowd 
good  night,  amid  their  loud  cheers  and  best  wishes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  out  of  sight  of  the  village  of  Box  Aucle. 

This  low-land  section  of  the  state  contains  twenty-six  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifby  thousand ;  an 
average  of  less  than  six  to  a  square  mile.  There  are  very  few  slaves 
among  them ;  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population.  In  so 
champaign  a  region  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  it 
is  rare  mat  a  person  can  have  a  view  of  more  than  two  miles  dis- 
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tance.  The  houses  are  cabins  built  of  logs.  You  may  ride  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  not  see  a  framed  house.  The  labor  of  building 
each  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  every  iilan  can  build  the  former  for 
himself,  no  mechanical  skill  being  necessary,  while  the  latter  re- 
quires the  aid  of  a  carpenter.  Meeting-houses  are  rare,  and  those 
which  are  seen  are  rudely  constructed.  Often  the  church-going 
people  ride  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  attend  meeting. 

As  there  is  no  common-school  system  in  Georgia  and  the  neigh- 
boring states,  the  education  of  the  young  is  left  to  be  regulated  by 
the  means  and  wishes  of  each  individual  family.  In  a  region  so 
sparsely  settled  and  poverty-stricken  as  that  from  which  I  am  now 
writing,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that '  the  school-master  is  abroad  ;*  yet 
the  saying  is  literally  true.  The  school-master  is  (ibroad,  and  always 
has  been.  The  ardent  wish  of  every  good  man  here  is,  that  Heaven 
may  hasten  the  day  of  his  visitation.  In  a  promiscuous  crowd  not 
more  than  every  third  man  can  read  or  write,  and  this  is  the  ultima- 
tun»  of  his  education. 

It  is  an  ancient  maxim,  that  mankind  do  not  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  have  never  known  the  loss.  Were  any  of 
the  young  people  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
free-school  system  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  a  removal  to  this  sec 
tion  of  the  Union,  they  would  soon  place  a  more  just  estimate  upon 
their  value.  Thrice  fortunate  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poor  man  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  a  region  where  the  elements  of 
knowledge  are  as  free  as  the  air  and  sun-light  of  Heaven  ;  who  are  ' 
not  doomed  to  pass  the  golden  days  of  childhood  and  youth  without 
culture,  imtil  the  habits  are  formed,  and  sensuality  and  indulgence 
have  blunted  every  natural  impulse  for  improvement.        monadmocib. 


SONNET 

TO      TXS      XZVO      Z.AST      WHO      XVt^TSS      MT      PORII<. 
»t     A     XMtr     OOMTmiBVTOa. 


The  Iwei  says,  *  Who  steab  my  pone  steals  trash  f 
Bat  when  he  wrote  that  theft-pfovoking  line 
It  cannot  be  he  had  a  purse  like  mine ; 
Snch  dainty  net-work  for  his  slippery  cash. 
From  this  good  honr  shall  Fortnne  smile  on  me  i 
For  gold  and  silver  cannot  choose  but  oome, 
And  make  these  walls  of  silk  and  steel  their  home^ 
Nor  from  this  faby-prlson  wish  to  flee. 
I  will  confine  within  this  tasselled  cell 
The  captured  M«fxican,  the  brilliant  Franc, 
Earies,  (when  caught,)  and  corns  of  highest  tiank  ; 
Ana  in  this  other  sUken  room  shall  dwell 
The  ragged  children  of  the^' soulless  bank  ; 
For  this  snug  home  each  bill  shall  thank  fair  L  — -k 
toLi  xzix.  27 
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DRBAM8       OF       THE       LOTKD 


BT    OLXTX    B.    FBA«B&. 


M  T  heart  ■  lone  and  nd ! 
Swaat  iltBini  of  mnaio  <m  tha  Mphyr  float, 
Appaaling  to  the  heart  in  each  deep  note. 
To  wake  jriad  echoea  by  their  magio  q>eU, 
And  all  of  grief  and  dark  deipair  to  qneil-* 

To  make  the  fpirit  glad ! 

Mine  ghree  it  no  reoponee ! 
Waked  from  a  dream  of  glory  not  to  be. 
Too  beantiftil  Ibr  eyee  of  earth  to  eee ; 
And  when  recalled  from  Uih,  how  deeply  then 
I  longed  to  languiah  into  it  again ; 

Bat  that  oonld  be  bnt  once  ! 

To  dream  we  dwell  aboye 
Thii  weary  earth,  with  all  ite  pain  and  wo. 
And  eee  ite  mad  ambition  all  below ; 
Ita  thint  of  wealth  and  pomp,  it*  lofto  of  power, 
To  all  forffetj  and  breathe  for  one  abort  hour 

An  atmoephere  of  love ! 

To  breathe  it— not  alone ! 
How  few  are  they  who  never  gladly  met 
Eyee  whoee  deep  trath  they  emild  not  well  ftnfet ; 
Deetined  to  meet  them  in  that  world  of  bUm, 
In  which  the  pain  and  Borrowing  of  thii 

Are  all  nnlelt — unknown. 

T  wae  thua  I  met  the  loved; 
They  whom  mine  eyee  had  kindled  fondly  o'er. 
When  the  whole  eoul  goahed  through  afieetion'e  door, 
And  found  its  alent  eloquence  returned. 
From  hearts  in  which  love's  flame  had  brightly  burned, 

Whose  truth  had  oft  been  proved. 

T  was  sweet  to  meet  them  there ; 
Those  dear,  kind  feces,  in  that  land  of  dreams ; 
To  meet  again  their  eyes'  love-laden  beams ; 
Again  to  hear  their  voices,  and  to  feel 
The  witeheiy  of  their  presence  o'er  me  steal  | 

Yet  was  the  dream  too  feir ! 

Such  scenes,  so  bri^t  and  brief^ 
When  earthly  duties  call  the  spirit  back* 
That  has  been  roaming  on  ethereal  track,  • 
Make  it  a  stranger  in  a  dreary  wild, 
And  the  ftill  heart,  that  late  with  rapture  smiled* 

Is  wrapped  in  robes  of  grief! 
MukUuUrgk,  (It,  rj  Jmmarf,  1M7. 
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THE      ISRAELITISH     MAIDEN. 


BT  Boaa  WTAMVium. 


*Bot  U*p  Bttt  her  tlr,b«r  Ibnn,  bar  Am, 

Tbovffk  iiMlehiAff  bMwtj's  iUiUd  q«6«a ; 
Bat  the  mimd  thst  sEiiiM  in  ereiy  gnM, 
Aad  dhlofj,  la  her  iperkliii'  e'eo  I' — Bxtsm. 

On  a  low  diTan,  in  an  apartment  of  a  princely  dwelling  in  the 

anyirons  of  D ,  sat  two  maidens,  young  and  fair.    In  those  two 

words  how  mach  are  comprised  of  love,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  grace  I 

*  Oh  preeioas  hours !  oh  f  olden  prime, 
And  iffleenee  of  love  aad  time  r 

A  book  was  in  the  hand  of  one,  and  her  cheek  was  flushed.  Its 
dark  hue,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  countenance,  proclaimed 
clearly  her  descent  from  the  house  of  Abraham.  The  face  of  the 
maiden  who  sat  by  her  side  no  less  plainly  reyealed  her  origm ;  a 
beautiful  scion  of  the  Saxon  race.  ' 

'  Oh,  Bertha,  my  cheek  bums,  and  my  blood  is  fevered,  to  read 
Uie  wrongs  suffered  by  my  forefathers !  Though  but  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, the  history  of  the  past,  my  own  limited  experience,  and  their 
present  condition,  all  tell  me  the  picture  is  life-like  and  true.  Old 
Isaac  and  his  noble  daughter  are  no  less  living  personages  than 
weak  King  John  and  his  unworthy  satellites ;  than  the  worshipped 
knight  of  the  tournament  and  the  proud  lady  of  the  ring !' 

'  Dutf  Adah,  you  cannot  admire  old  Isaac  V 

*  No,  but  I  pity ;  and  believe  that  oppression,  wrong,  reviling  and 
contempt,  crushmg  him  to  the  earth,  so  exasperated  and  embittered 
his  spirit,  that  he  became,  as  did  his  suffering  progenitor,  *  a  worm 
and  no  man  I' 

'  I  know.  Bertha,  that  my  people  were  then,  and  are  now,  a  pro- 
verb for  meanness,  extortion  and  cupidity ;  but  I  know  too  that  the 
name  of  Gentile  and  Christian  cannot  soon  be  dissevered  in  their 
minds  from  hatred,  cruelty  and  oppression !' 

'  Yes,  Adah,  the  ancient  glory  of  your  people  has  long  since  departed. 
And  yet  I  have  been  taught  to  honor  and  mourn  for  them.  Into 
their  hands  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, priests  and  kings  were  Israelites,  as  lyere  the  Holy  Apostles. 
Jewish  blood  was  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  they  were  our  LonD's 
kinsmen  in  the  flesh !' 

'  Yet  the  times  are  changing,  Adah.  A  sympathy  and  interest  is 
dawning  for  your  people.  Judea  will  yet  lift  up  her  head  among 
the  nations.^  Graver  heads  than  mine  predict  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inspired  penmen.  But  in  the  mean  while  grieve  not :  if  you 
could  but  know  some  dear  ones  I  could  name,  I  think  you  would  be 
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softened  a  little  toward  us.     The  past  would  be  forgiven  ;  you  would 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  but  rather  sigh : 

*  I  koow  that  1 10T«  thaa»  whatavar  tliov  art !' 

'  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee^  Bertha.' 

'  Nay,  give  me  not  thy  whole  heart ;  reservea  little  space  for  my 
beloved  brother ;  neither  let  him  crowd  me  quite  out.' 

'  Never  fear,  Bertha  ;  thy  brother  will  scarce  deem  it  worth  his 
while  to  win  a  smile  from  a  daughter  of  the  proscribed  race.' 

'  Go  smooth  your  raven  hair,  and  don  your  brightest  looks.  He 
unll  love  you,  for  my  sake  if  not  for  your  own.' 

A  few  points  in  the  previous  history  of  the  two  maidens  may  here 
be  told.  Their  friendship  had  been  formed  at  school ;  taken  root 
then,  and  ripened  since.  Adah's  parents  were  not  living :  she  the 
adopted  daughter  of  an  uncle,  a  man  of  uncounted  wealth ;  a  Jew 
of  high  descent,  nurtured  in  all  the  prejudices  of  bis  nation.  His 
lineage  could  be  traced  from  ee  aeration  to  generation  ;  almost  to 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Holy  City.  Yet  in  the  place  where  they 
dwelt,  he  lived  apart;  he  associated  only  with  his  own  people. 
Though  mingling  with  men  in  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  thorough- 
fare, he  was  to  tiiem  socially  a  stranger  and  an  alien.  To  the  quali- 
ties of  his  heart  and  the  true  lineaments  of  his  mind  they  were  the 
entirest  strangers.  Perpetually,  betwixt  them  and  him, '  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed.'  It  could  not  be  passed.  There  were  neither 
sympathies,  desires  nor  affections  in  common  to  bridge  it  over.  Oh ! 
wonderful  fulfilment  of  prophecy !  —  their  very  name  is  a  name  of 
reproach!' 

Xittle  Bertha  Linton  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell,  and  like  a 
sun-beam,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  stately  mansion.  The 
heart  of  old  Solomon  softened  and  warmed  toward  the  children  of 
the  Christians  for  her  sake.  Sweet  Bertha!  gentle  and  meek; 
were  there  more  like  thee,  the  world  would  soon  be  evangelized. 

Though  offcen  wearied  and  soul-sickened  by  the  exact  attention  to 
forms,  fasts  and  observances,  the  clinging  to  a  lifeless  body  from 
which  the  spirit  has  long  departed,  no  look  of  disgust  nor  smile  of 
ridicule  ever  crossed  her  face. 

As  the  lengthened  shadows  betokened  the  approach  of  evening, 
Adah  and  Bertha  would  take  their  accustomed  stroll  through  the 
shaded  avenues  and  beautiful  gardens,  whose  bright  flowers  lent 
perfume  to  the  air.  There  would  they  hold  sweet  converse,  linked 
together  arm-in-arm  as  heart  to  heart  And  as  Bertha  discoursed  of 
the  great  world,  of  its  glittering  pleasures,  the  bright  scenes  she  had 
passed  through,  her  descriptions  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
Adah's  frame,  and  a  longing  possessed  her  soul  to  participate  in 
those  fascinations  so  brightened  to  her  view  by  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation of  her  fiiend,  in  such  mournful  contrast  with  her  own  secluded 
and  monotonous  life.  '  And  then  a  look  of  sadness  crossed  her  face, 
as  she  said  in  mournful  accents  : 

'  Bertha*  such  joys  are  not  for  me,  a  despised  Jewish  maiden.' 
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All  the  efforts  <d  the  lieht-hearted  Bertha  were  at  such  times  re- 
quired to  dissipate  the  sad  memories  of  the  past  and  forebodings  of 
the  future,  that  came  crowding  on  her  view ;  and  they  were  gene- 
rally triumphant.  By  her  mild  demeanor  and  gentle  sweetness,  and 
by  some  coaxing  and  pleading  too,  Bertha  obtained  the  old  man's 
consent  that  Adah  should  return  her  yisit,  and  spend  a  month  at 
Riverside. 

One  week  has  passed  since  Adah  came  to  Riverside.  It  was  a 
charming  rural  place ;  the  lawn  of  the  deepest  green ;  flowers  the 
most  fragrant,  songsteis  the  sweetest ;  its  surrounding  willows  the 
most  graceftil,  to  which  the  bright  oriole  never  failed  to  return  each 
spring,  to  build  her  nest ;  springs  the  clearest  and  softest ;  meadows 
the  most  luxuriant ;  shadows  at  sun-down  the  most  beautiful,  and 
noon-day  quiet  the  most  dreamy. 

To  Adah,  time  flew  on  swift  pinions.  The  days  were  passed  de- 
lightfully in  walks  and  drives  and  pic-nics.  With  many  of  Bertha's 
friends  she  sympathized  and  assimilated,  as  though  one  faith,  one 
hope  animated  tnem.  They  no  longer  eyed  her  with  reserve  and 
mistrust,  but  gazed  with  looks  of  admiration  and  approval  on  her 
beautiful  countenance^  which,  hitherto  saddened  and  tnoughtful,  now 
beamed  with  content  and  happiness. 


oaAFTBB   SBOOliO. 

*  All  in«n  honor  the  skilAil  leech ;  from  land  to  land  he  gooi, 
Safe  in  hit  pririlef  e ;  the  fword  of  war 
e^parea  him ;  kinn  welcome  him  with  coetly  f  iftt ; 
And  he  who  late  had  firom  the  conch  of  pain 
Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid, 
Viewa  him  with  briffhton«d  eyea,  and  bletaea  him 
In  hii  flrft  thankAiTprajrar.' — SouTaaT's  Thaz.aba. 

Adah  had  once  before  met  Bdward  Linton ;  she  now  saw  him 
every  day.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  *  healing  art,'  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  vocation  was  romantic ;  nay,  even  chivalric.  An  univer- 
sal benevolence,  a  missionary  spirit,  seemed  to  have  animated  him 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Never  was  being  more  endowed  by 
nature  to  win  confidence  and  affection,  and  to  diffuse  peace  and 
repose  by  his  presence,  than  he.  His  gentle  voice,  quiet  demeanor 
and  truthful  words,  made  the  sufferer  to  feel  that  if  there  was  help 
in  arm  of  flesh  the  cunning  of  Ms  hand  would  be  blessed.  A  con- 
scientious mind,  illumined  understanding  and  sympathizing  heart 
would  insure  the  blessing.  The  mild  spirit  and  tone  of  Bertha  and^ 
her  brother,  as  they  conversed  with  Adah  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  awakened  interest  and  inspired  confidence,  if  it  did  not  bring 
immediate  conviction  to  her  mind.  Day  by  day  her  prejudices 
grew  fainter,  and  by-and-by  a  consciousness,  full  of  peace  and  joy 
and  hope,  pervaded  her  spirit,  that  the  faith  must  be  a  holy  one 
which  wrought  such  blessed  effects. 

Adah  could  not  choose  but  admire  the  character  of  the  young 
physician,  for  she  was  of  a  kindred  mind  and  heart,  and  could  ap- 
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predate  his  noble  viTtooB.  Loye  is  founded  on  admiration ;  it  be- 
gins with  it.  Some  hold  that  *  Pity  is  akin  to  Love  ;*  I  am  sure 
that  Appreciation  is  a  near  relative,  at  least  with  8i^>erior  beings, 
where  love  is  inseparable  from  respect  and  esteem ;  those  names 
so  despised  by  lovers. 

A  mend  once  said  to  me  :  *  I  hate  the  word  esteem  /'  *  Why  f '  I 
asked.  '  Because/  said  he,  '  it  is  the  word  women  use  when  they 
reject  the  addresses  of  a  lover :  '  I  esteem,  but  cannot  love  you ;' 
'  I  shall  ever  esteem  you.' ' 

'  They  may  esteem  without  loving,  but  be  assured,'  said  I, '  those 
whose  love  is  worth  the  possessing  cannot  love  without  esteeming.' 

Pity  may  have  preceded  young  Linton's  love  for  Adah ;  for  he 
did  most  deeply  sympathize  with  her  in  the  isolated  position  in  which 
she  lived,  and  her  shrinking  sensitiveness  to  the  contumely  heaped 
upon  her  people.     Let  us  analyze  no  more,  but  simply  say : 

*  Hft  lot ed  her  for  the  irn»n  that  ahe  had  aofferad, 
And  ah«  lo? ad  hte  that  ha  did  pttj  har.* 

The  same  great  poet  hath  it : 

*Tbb  eoona  of  tnM  lota  Mvaryat  ran  nMock}* 

and  my  story  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Uncle  Solo- 
mon was  inexorable.  In  vain  did  even  Bertha  plead.  Adah  thought 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  move  him,  and  the  day  of 
miracles  was  passed.  Yet  over  the  spirit,  if  not  over  matter,  uiey 
are  wrought  every  day ;  in  stubborn  wills  subdued ;  inveterate 
habits  overcome  ;  tastes,  desires  and  opinions  changed.  God  in  his 
providence  is  hourly  bringing  mighty  things  to  pass,  which  man  in 
nis  blindness  attributeth  to  accident,  chance,  time — any  thing  but 
His  power  working  in  us, '  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.' 
Adah  meekly  and  patiently  resigned  herself  to  what  she  deemed 
inevitable.  She  rarely  saw  Bertha.  In  vain  her  brother  persuaded 
to  disobedience.  Gratitude,  affection  and  maiden  reserve  all  for- 
bade. Yet  they  sometimes  met ;  and  hope  did  not  altogether  give 
place  to  despair. 

cHArrxa  tsikb.. 

*  Watcrhaii,  tall  aa  of  the  aiffbt  • 
What  tha  aigna  of  promiaa  araf 
Traveller,  o'er  yon  mountain'!  heifht 

See  th  at  f  lory-baaminip  atar ! 
Watchman,  doth  ita  baautaoua  raj 
Au^t  of  peace  or  joy  IbratelM 
'  Traveller,  yea ;  it  briars  the  day, 
Tha  promlaad  d^  of  lasABL  I' 

One  only  child  had  Uncle  Solomon — the  child  of  his  old  age,  the 
child  of  his  love,  the  child  of  his  hopes.  The  little  David  was  in 
the  house  '  a  well-sprin?  of  pleasure,  a  messenger  of  peace  and 
love  ;  a  resting-place  for  innocence  on  earth  ;  a  link  between  angels 
and  men  ;'  a  link  between  his  earthly  parent  and  his  angel-mother 
in  Heaven. 
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David  Solomon  ! — a  name  bow  full  of  hallowed  associadoiifl ; 
how  the  old  man's  heart  yearned  toward  the  little  being !  If  '  old 
Uncle  Solomon'  bad  his  weak  point  it  was  his  idolatrous  love  for 
the  little  David.  For  him  he  toiled  and  strove ;  for  Att  sake  be  bore 
neglect,  injustice  and  buffeting.  He  was  the  quickener,  the  re- 
warder^  the  crown  of  '  all  the  labor  which  he  labored  to  do  under 
the  sun.' 

Little  David  Solomon  was  a  briffht  boy ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
bis  dark  locks  curied  in  rich  redundance  about  bis  bealthiul  cheek. 
He  had  numbered  four  summers,  when  one  autumn  evening  his 
father  missed  the  soijnd  of  bis  little  pattering  feet  in  the  hall,  a*  he 
waa  wont  nightly  to  come  in  to  greet  him,  on  his  return  from  the 
city.  On  entering  the  house  he  saw  nothing  of  bis  little  &vorite ; 
but  hastening  to  his  sleeping  room,  he  found  him  lying  on  his  low 
paHet,  and  Adah  seated  by  his  side,  with  anxiety  and  fear  imprinted 
on  her  &ce,  for  ihe  loved  the  little  one  with  somewhat  of  the  love 
of  a  mother  for  her  child.  He  tossed  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
parched  with  fever,  and  his  mind  wandering  and  Onquiet. 

The  old  man  took  him  in  his  arms :  the  little  boy  knew  him  not. 
Wild  and  incoherent,  he  screamed  with  terror  as  he  gazed.  The 
strong  man  was  bowed.  He  lifled  up  his  voice  and  wept.  Never 
bad  Adah  seen  him  so  moved  before.  He  said  at  length,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion :  *  Adah,  it  is  a  sickness  unto  death !  Some- 
thing in  my  heart  tells  me  there  is  no  hope  I' 

'  Be  not  so  soon  disheartened,  my  dear  ancle.  Little  David  has 
doubtless  caught  the  malignant  fever  we  have  so  much  dreaded ; 
but  it  may,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  allayed.' 

The  physician  who  had  long  attended  the  family,  and  his  father 
before  nim,  was  summoned.  He  came ;  endeavored  to  look  wise,  and 
sbook  his  empty  head.  He  prescribed  remedies,  but  without  avail. 
Though  more  peaceful  and  quiet,  the  little  boy's  mind  still  wan- 
dered and  his  pulse  was  quick  and  wiir.  Yet  it  was  touching  to  hear 
from  his  lips,  in  his  deliriousness,  words  which  sweetly  showed  forth 
bis  innocence  and  affection.  Once  he  clapped  his  little  hands  together 
with  a  sad  glee,  and  spake  of  '  bright  birds,'  and  '  gay  flowers,' 
and  of  his  '  sweet  cousin  Adah.' 

The  medical  man  came  again.  He  gave  them  little  hope.  Adah 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  sufferer  during  the  long  night-watches.  The 
foot-steps  of  the'sorrow-stricken  parent,  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  the 
ante-room,  (for  he  could  not  stay  beside  his  child,  to  whom  he  was  as 
a  stranger,)  fell  upon  her  ear.  A  thought  flashed  upon  her  mind  : 
*  If  we  coiild  but  have  young  Linton's  counsel !'  She  stole  silently 
to  the  side  of  her  uncle  and  named  her  wish.  He  gave  instant  con- 
sent ;  nay,  caught  at  her  proposal  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  the 
last  plank. 

Before  the  day  dawned  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  the  young 
physician,  with  a  note  from  Adah,  beseeching  him  to  come  instantly 
and  save,  if  it  might  be,  their  little  David. 

Never  was  greater  celerity  exhibited  than  in  obeying  this  sum- 
mons.   In  a  little  while  Dr.  Linton  stood  before  the  sick  child,  by 
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the  side  of  Adah  and  the  disheartened  father.  Though  he  spoke 
no  word  of  encouragement  as  he  gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  little 
sufferer,  yet  a  light  beamed  from  his  countenance,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
irradiated  the  hearts  of  both  father  and  daughter.  And  thus  vibra- 
ting between  hope  and  fear,  passed  two  more  weary  days.  Lin- 
ton rested  not  day  nor  night  All  that  human  skiU  and  foresight 
could  devise,  was  resorted  to.  The  result  neither  he  nor  they,  nor 
any  man  could  foretell  They  could  only  fall  down  on  their  knees 
in  humble,  adoring  submission  before  Him  who  'giveth  the  in- 
crease ;'  who  is  the  hearer  ef  prayer.  The  fervent  petition  of  faith 
wasiieard,  and  it  was  answered.  The  little  Davia  awoke  from  a 
deep  sleep  <m  the  morning  of  the  third  day;  quiet  and  refreshed, 
although  weak.  The  fever- wildness  was  quite  passed  away,  and  the 
crimsoned  cheek  was  now  pale  and  cool  1 

Oh!  the  rush  of  joy  and  gratitude,  the  ineffable  tenderness, 
which  glowed  in  the  father's  heart,  as  he  beheld  the  little  child  of 
his  love  restored  to  himself,  and  once  more  smiling  peacefully  and 
sweetly  in  his  hce  ! 

He  turned  to  his  preserver.  '  The  blessing,*  said  he, '  of  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  be  upon  thy  head  !  He  has 
made  thee  His  instrument  in  restoring  to  me  my  boy.  How  can  I 
ever  thank  thee] — how  ever  repay  theet 

'  You  can  more  than  repay  me,  a  thousand  times  ten  thoilsand 
fold !' 

'  Ask  any  boon  thou  wilt ;  it  is  thine.' 

Electrified  with  delight,  Linton  thought  only  of  one  boon  :  '  Give 
me  your  daughter ;  the  daughter  of  your  adoption,  the  child  of 
your  love!' 

'  It  is  a  high  price,'  said  Solomon  smiling,  *  but  as  thou  hast  wod 
her,  I  give  her  to  thee,  with  my  blessing  on  you  both  I' 

'  Were  they  really  married,  then  V 

*  Of  course ;  and  what  is  better  still,  by  the  blessed  influence  of 
young  Linton's  example,  and  the  meek  and  gentle  Bertha's,  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  Adah  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  new  family  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  things ;  and  his  people  became  her 
people  and  his  Saviour  her  Saviour.' 


THE       LI^E     OF      love. 


UNioooBT  ill  this  exiitence  placed, 
Awhile  we  tread  the  dreary  waste  ; 

What  can  give  light 

To  cheer  the  eight, 
And  drive  away  thii  diraaiy  night? 

With  cannrng*!  aid  and  toil  and  etealth 
We  prefli  the  eeaich  for  barren  wealth ; 

So  peace  of  mind 

We  cannot  find 
But  loie  the  core  and  taate  the  rind. 


Ambition's  tale  if  we  believe 
We  find  its  promises  decehre ; 

And  led  astray. 

We  lose  oar  way : 
Ambition  dunes  but  to  betray !    . 

Rejecting  wealth  and  empty  name, 
Lotk's  torch  alone  boms  still  the  same ; 

Still  pure  and  bright 

It  lends  its  light 
To  cheer  w  through  the  troubled  night 
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n    A    OAMSBIBAB    ifVOBV*. 


^ATHKR,  the  angel  of  day  it  retinog 

To  hia  reat  in  the  hea?enly  fold, 
And  the  aky  and  the  cleada  wrap  arojond  hint 

Tlieir  mantlea  of  azure  and  gold. 


So  the  Anffel  of  life  which  Thou  gaveat 
Is  drooping  away  from  my  hreast, 

And  aoft  through  the  aonowfol  twilight 
'T  IB  limning  the  place  of  ita  net 


Now  I  atand  on  the  hroad  ahore  of  natuie, 
And  beyond  me  the  happy  land  liea ; 

And  I  hear  the  melodiona  Yoicea 
Of  apiiitB  aaoending  the  akiea. 


Hankanpon  ranka,  O I  aee  them ! 
.  Aa  they  climb  np  in  gaimenta  of  light ; 
Like  the  beautifol  atara  in  their  couiseay 
Throng  the  wonderful  fielda  ftf  night 


FATHxa,  Tht  hand  led  me  forth  on  the  deaert, 
Where  waa  nought  but  the  sky  and  the  plainV 

And  I  'ye  labored  to  find  out  the  pathway 
WUeh  would  lead  to  Tht  mannona  again. 


But  aa  I  paased  o'er  the  waate  and  the  waten, 
-  Oft  the  sad  tear  of  aorrow  would  atart ; 

And  I  gathered  two  beautiAil  flowers, 
And  twined  their  aweet  learea  'round  my  health 


Often  I  looked  to  thoae  aweet  learea  m  aadneai, 
And  they  wanted  from  the  croaa-patha  of  atiife ; 

O  there'a  many  a  tear- watered  flower 
Haaread  na  the  leamna  of  life ! 


Fathbb,  I  Ve  choriahed  these  beautifiil  flowersi 
For  to  me  they  were  load-stars  of  love ; 

I  know  they  wiU  perish  in  nature  — 
Let  them  bloom  in  Tht  gardena  above. 

Oamkri4ge,19i% 

▼OL.  XXIX.  28 
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xw  xaowM  FAftrs:  YAUT  Taxms. 


The  joy  of  the  friends  on  thus  meeting  was  great  Their  former 
friendship  was  renewed.  The  ciroumstances  of  their  position  en- 
deared them  stin  more  closely ;  and  Auguste  insisting  upon  Henri's 
taking  up  his  abode  with  him,  they  lived  together  as  brothers. 
Their  companionship  mitigated,  though  it  could  not  banish,  the 
anxieties  each  felt ;  tor  both  feared  for  their  country,  and  neither 
could  avoid  cherishing  the  liveliest  apprehensions  for  the  baron  and 
his  daughter. 

Nor  were  their  feara  on  eillier  hand  ill-founded.  In  the  con- 
test between  the  Assembly  and  the  Municipality,  during  the  week 
succeeding  the  tenth  day  of  August,  Auguste  perceived  with  pain 
the  declinmg  influence  of  his  party,  the  popular  desertion  of  their 
principles,  which  he  considered  of  vital  importance,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  whose  functions  were  so  ill-de- 
fined, and  whose  creation  was  so  unwillingly  extorted  frt>m  the 
Assembly,  that  it  seemed  to  him  destined  to  be  but  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  judicial  murder.  As  for  Henri,  the  forcible  ascendancy 
of  the  Commune  seemed  only  to  fortify  bis  mind  in  the  view  he  had 
now  adopted ;  oscillating  between  extremes,  the  peace  and  order 
of  an  endreetic  monaschy  appeared  preferable  to  the  chequered 
and  bloody  fortunes  of  popular  sway.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friend 
discoursed  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  passionate  conviction  upon 
the  excellencies  of  a  truly  republican  re^m4.  In  vain  did  he  sum- 
mon up  all  the  resotirces  of  his  party-pkilosophy  to  give  comfort  for 
the  present  and  hope  ibr  the  friture.  Henri  would  receive  no  com- 
fort for  what  he  considered  the  ruin  of  his  country,  nor  entertain 
any  hope  of  her  recovery  from  the  blow. 

White  the  young  men  were  thus  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  national  dane^er,  they  entirely  agreed  in  their  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  baron  and  Emilie,  Indeed  Henri's  surmises  seemed 
dictated  by  such  an  absorbing  interest,  that  old  suspicions  awoke  in 
Auguste 's  mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  the  secret. 
So  far  from  expressing  displeasure,  however,  he  was  gratified,  and 
gave  assurances  of  his  countenance  with  Emilie,  if  circumstances 
should  favor  their  searclu  That  search  had  now  been  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  days^  Roland,  tlue  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
persona]  friend  of  his  youthful  admirer  and  partisan,  had  used  his 
efforts  in  vain.  The  omnipotent  Minister  of  Justice,  Danton,  af- 
firmed that  be  knew  nothing  of  their  place  of  re^ge,  and  the  prisons 
even  had  been  examined.  Henri,  from  prudential  motives,  had  con- 
tinued ostensibly  one  of  the  people ;  ho  visited  the  Jacobins,  and 
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raised  a  faint  hurrah  now  and  then  in  the  streets.    His  inquiries  too 
had  prored  fruitless. 

A  week  had  now  passed,  and  retumine  toward  evening  from  an 
lamination,  where  he  hoped  a  clue  had  been  gained,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  deepest  dejection  and  despair.  The  quarter  was 
unfrequented,  and  he  walked  quickly.  The^  streets  were  not  as 
crowded,  nor  did  the  same  scenes  of  riot  and  ei^cess  meet  his  eye 
as  on  ^e  othet  side  of  the  river.  His  attention  was  therefore  at 
once  arrested,  and  his  sympathies  aroused,  at  seeing  a  young  wo- 
man dart  from  the  entresol  of  a  large  house  before  him  :  she  was 
closely  pursued  by  a  rough  fellow,  who  contrived  to  cfain  up6n  her 
notwithstanding  his  drunken  unsteadiness.  As  both  dashed  by  him, 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  a  heavy  blow  tumbled  the  pursuer 
Senseless  on  the  pavement.  Henri  was  about  to  pursue  his  way, 
when  the  woman,  whose  features  he  had  not  noticed  in  the  dim  twi- 
light, approached  to  express  her  gr&titude.  She  spoke ;  one  word 
was  enough  I  the  tone,  the  accent-^ it  could  be  no  other  1  He 
turned  toward  her ;  they  did  not  need  day-light  to  complete  the  re^ 
cognition.  Her  humiliating  position  and  her  fear  banished  pride 
and  every  notion  of  fastidious  propriety,  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  intense  joy,  Emilie  fell  into  his  arms.  A  moment  after  footsteps 
approached ;  and  leading  the  way  to  the  house  she  had  quitted,  she 
guided  him  through  a  labyrinth  of  stair-ways  and  portals  to  a  back 
apartment  in  the  fifth  story  of  the  building.  In  this  small  and  scan- 
tuy-furnished  chamber,  on  a  camp-stool,  by  the  decaying  embers  of 
the  fire,  sat  the  old  but  chivalrous  noble,  Count  de  Cfaabotte.  Wholly 
engrossed  in  his  sad  contemplations,  he  did  not  perceive  the  entrance 
of  a  stranger,  but  gazing  fixedly  on  the  dying  6oB,h,  he  mused  over 
the  past.  Touching  him  lightly  upon  the  shoulder, '  Here  is  a  friend, 
&ther,'  said  Emilie. 

The  baron  rose  abruptly,  and  casting  a  stem  glance  upon  the  in- 
truder, '  A  friend,  Emilie  V  he  said ;  '  we  hape  no  friends  !' 

*  I  am  your  friend.  Sir,'  said  the  manly  voice  of  Henri ;  '  I  am  of 
your  city,  and  I  think  you  knew  me  there ;  Henri  Graubndr,  of 
Lyons.' 

His  heart  palpitated  as  he  spoke,  for  he  knew  not  whether  the 
baron  had  recognized  him,  begrimed  as  he  was,  in  the  attack  on  the 
Tuilleries.  The  reply  reassured  him,  and  the  trio  immediately  en- 
tered into  conversation  upon  their  respective  circumstances.  With- 
out waiting  however  for  the  details,  Henri  at  once  informed  them 
of  the  viffiiant  search  instituted  for  every  adherent  of  the  fallen  dy- 
nasty, and  he  declared  that  their  retreat  was  not  secure  for  an  hour ; 
he  therefore  proposed  their  instant  departure  with  him  to  the  hotel 
of  Auguste,  where  a  place  of  concealment  was  ready,  their  wants 
could  be  ministered  to  without  suspicion,  and  the  earliest  informa- 
tion also  being  obtained  of  every  movement,  the  best  means  could 
be  adopted  for  protection.  But  at  the  mention  of  his  son's  name 
the  baron's  prioe  was  aroused,  and  neither  the  expostulations  of  the 
friend  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  daughter  could  gain  his  assent  to 
the  propoeitioD.    Baffled  in  his  attempts,  Henri  begged  that  Emilie 
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might  at  least  visit  her  brother,  and  he  would  speedily  return  with 
her  again ;  but  the  poor  girl  refused  with  tears  to  desert  her  father 
for  an  instant  During  a  momentary  absence  she  had  just  incurred 
fearfiil  dangers,  and  she  trembled  as  she  thought  of  the  condition  of 
her  parent,  had  any  thing  ill  befallen  her.  Disappointed  and  cha- 
grined, Henri  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to  Emilie  to  return  with 
her  brother. 

When  the  happy  discovery  was  communicated  to  him,  Auguste's 

g'atification  was  not  unmixed ;  for  he  had  begun  to  think  that  his 
ther  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  city.  He  had  just  returned 
from  the  Assembly,  where  the  session  had  been  unusually  stormy. 
Sharing  in  all  the  agitations  of  the  capital  upon  the  rumored  ad- 
vance of  the  Prussian  army  to  the  frontiers,  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Longy,  which  had  come  that  day,  had  excited  a  ferment 
sufficient  to  warp  the  judgments  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  de* 
puties ;  while  the  menaces  of  the  municipality  awed  those  who  still 
retained  their  self-possession.  Not  content  then  with  decreeing 
death  against  any  one  who  should  propose  surrender  to  the  foe,  the 
most  stringent  measures  had  been  taken  to  detect  and  imprison 
every  dangerous  person.  Auguste  knew  that  in  the  close  search 
whidi  would  shortly  be  set  on  foot,  his  father  could  not  possibly  es- 
cape discovery  in  his  present  refuge ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  him 
that  he  had  so  long  baffled  pursuit.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  was  he 
at  all  confident  of  being  able  himself  effectually  to  secure  his  parent, 
even  if  humbling  himself  before  him,  and  neglecting  no  means  in  his 
power,  he  should  finally  prevail  on  the  old  man  to  accept  his  protec- 
tion. Harassed  with  these  conflicting  thoughts,  he  returned  with 
Henri.  Haughty  as  the  baron  was,  and  sternly  as  he  conceived  his 
heart  hardened  against  his  son,  paternal  affection  proved  too  strong 
for  his  determination ;  and  without  a  word  of  explanation,  they  em- 
braced and  mutually  forgave. 

It  did  not  now  demand  much  effort  from  any  one  to  accomplish 
their  departure.  Fortunately  they  arrived  without  accident  at  their 
destination.  Here  Auguste  pointed  out  the  hiding-place  he  had 
prepared.  It  was  a  simple  closet  behind  the  wainscot,  the  heavy 
nangings  concealing  the  secret  entrance.  It  had  formerly  been  used 
to  store  valuables.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Paris  contained  similar 
recesses ;  but  unfortunately  their  insecurity  was  in  proportion  to 
their  number.  It  was  Auguste's  hope  however  that  the  police,  thus 
far  unable  to  discover  his  lather,  would  believe  him  to  have  escaped 
from  the  capital ;  while  his  own  high  position  as  a  member  of  the 
nominally-ruling  party  in  the  state,  joined  to  the  democratic  charac- 
ter of  his  companion,  would  save  him  from  suspicion  and  cons^ 
quent  investigation  of  the  premises.  Two  or  three  days  passed  in 
tranquillity,  and  they  all  began  to  indulge  hope.  The  baron,  only 
retinng  when  some  stranger  arrived,  seemed  less  melancholy  in  the 
midst  of  his  family.  Henri's  respectful  and  devoted  but  manly  at- 
tention to  Emily  fostered  her  attachment  and  inspired  her  with  new 
esteem  for  him.  No  longer  dwelling  in  a  lordly  castle,  inequality 
of  condition  ceased  to  enkindle  her  pride,  or  raise  her  too  high  for 
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her  own  happiness ;  and  they  had  ah*eady  hegun  to  devise  plans  of 
escape  from  the  city,  when  their  tranquillity  was  interruptea. 

It  was  the  fair  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening ;  and  as  Henri  re- 
entered the  gates,  from  the  performance  of  a  duty  (assigned  him  by 
his  club)  with  the  camp  outside  the  barriers,  he  was  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  profound  and  unnatural  silence  resting  upon  the 
immense  capital.  The  street,  a  few  hours  before  so  populdus  and 
lively,  seemed  very  sombre  and  desolate.  He  walked  on  amazed. 
Still  every  thing  appeared  only  calculated  to  augment  his  wonder. 
No  gay  ffTOups  thronged  the  gardens;  he  met  no  animated  com- 
panies»  discussing  the  events  of  the  day.  The  shops,  wont  to  be  so 
brilliantly  attractive,  were  all  closed  and  dark ;  even  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  scene  of  such  wild  revelry  ayoar  before,  and  which  con- 
tinued a  popular  resort  while  Phillip  Egalit^  lived,  was  desolate ; 
the  fall  and  play  of  the  fountains  awoke  only  the  echoes,  and  the 
great  churches,  whose  solemn  repose  had  been  intruded  on  by 
patriotic  women,  in  preparing  necessaries  for  the  camp,  looked  still 
again,  and  undisturbed.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  two  armed  guard- 
ships  stationed  upon  the  windin?  river.  The  flying  pace  and  terri- 
fied visages  of  the  few  persons  he  encountered  did  not  prevent  his 
inquiring  what  had  happened  to  cause  this  unnatural  state  of  things  : 
he  now  learned  that  the  Assembly  had  closed  the  barriers  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  police  of  the  Commune  were  about  to  visit 
every  house  and  seize  every  man  against  whom  rested  the  shadow 
of  an  imputation.  They  had  done  this  with  the  design  of  rooting 
out  the  traitors  in  their  midst,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
codperate  with  the  invading  army ;  and,  as  their  distorted  fancy 
suggested,  about  to  murder  wives  and  children,  while  their  protectors 
were  advancing  with  the  army ;  and  thus  they  intended  npt  only  to 
gain  possession  of  the  persons  of  those  who  had  plotted  treachery, 
but  aJl  the  disaffected,  and  at  once  utterly  to  disconcert  and  render 
nugatory  every  embryo  plot  and  cabal.  Stimulated  by  the  thrice-re- 
peated sentiment  of  Danton,  that  boldness  alone  could  preserve  them 
in  the  crisis,  they  had  allowed  him  to  dictate  this  measure  as  the  first 
exercise  of  their  resolution.  But  although  the  leading  Jacobins 
and  the  Municipality  were  in  the  secret,  they  were  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  awfiil  evening  of  the  deed  ;  the  gates,  as  we  said,  were  ac- 
cordingly closed  for  two  days.  No  exit  from  the  city  was  permitted, 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  and  any  one  discovered  in  the  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  was  to  be  stopped.  When  the  drum  beat, 
each  citizen  must  repair  to  his  house  and  await  the  official  visitors  ; 
while  during  the  night  the  streets  and  lanes  were  to  be  illuminated, 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  clear  even  of  carriages  ;  and  to  crown 
all,  in  order  that  the  inexorable  commissioners  might  arrest  every 
person  not  found  at  his  own  home,  all  the  Sectional  Assemblies 
and  the  great  Tribunal  itself  acyoumed  for  the  two  days ! 

Such  was  the  measure  whose  immediate  effects  Henri  already 
perceived ;  and  as  he  quickened-  his  speed  to  a  run,  he  heard  the 
wary  and  interrupted  knock  of  the  muffled  hammer  within  many  a 
barred  dpor,  vainly  preparing  a  place  of  concealment.    He  found 
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his  friends  collected,  calm  and  resiraed  to  whatever  j&te  awaited 
them.  They  had  been  informed  of  the  danger,  and  though  they  yet 
hoped  that  discovery  might  not  be  inevitable,  they  endeavored  to 
be  prepared  for  it.  Stifling  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  Auguste 
contemplated  every  avenue  and  chance  of  present  and  future  escape. 
He  too  felt  that  discovery  might  possibly  be  avoided ;  but  if  found, 
what  would  be  his  father's  fate  1  If  escaping  immediate  execu* 
tion,  or  nefflected  in  the  prison,  would  not  its  noxious  atmosphere 
and  solitude  prey  upon  his  life  1  There  was  indeed  one  hope ; 
his  own  services  and  the  friendship  of  the  Minister  of  State ;  that 
hope  however  was  abated  by  the  reflection  that  Roland  was  not  the 
pnme  mover  in  these  measures,  nor  was  it. in  his  power  to  free 
any  one  suspected,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  recently-instituted 
tribunal,  which  was  entirely  imder  the  influence  of  the  Commune, 
where  Danton  reigned  supreme.  Still  it  was  almost  his  only  hope, 
and  he  clung  to  it.  Mournfully  and  quick  the  moments  now  glided 
on  to  the  decisive  instant ;  tearful  were  Emilie's  eyes,  as  she  took 
one  long  embrace  of  her  father,  it  might  be  the  last ;  Henri,  mute 
but  resolved,  looked  on ;  he  clasped  her  cold  hand ;  she  read  his 
calm  stem  look,  and  despair  fell  crushingly  upon  her  soul.  At  this 
moment  the  mournful  tap  of  the  drum  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
sounding  sharp  and  clear  m  the  unbroken  stillness.  Hastily  closing 
the  little  panel  door,  Auguste  adjusted  the  cumbrous  hangings  in 
natural  folds,  and  all  awaited  the  result. 

It  was  a  strange  progress,  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Search. 
Over  the  silent  city  the  sullen  single  peal  of  the  bells  announced 
the  first  hour  after  midnight,  and  issumg  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
with  heavy  tramp  and  the  rattle  of  arms,  their  noises  only  made  the 
universal  stillness  more  appalling.  It  seemed  a  march  through  a 
city  of  the  dead ;  but  as  tne  band  diverged,  and  spread  through 
the  thousand  thoroughfares,  lighted  up  with  the  blaze  of  day,  con* 
fusion  and  terror  soon  changed  the  scene.  Shouting  and  laug;hing, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Commune  marched  on,  thundering  at  open  doors 
and  battering  down  those  which  ofiered  the  least  impediment.  The 
crashing  of  glass,  and  the-  falling  timber  of  partitions  suspected 
of  affording  a  lurking  place,  mingled  with  the  protestations  and 
cries  of  those  hurrying  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  different  pri- 
sons, and  still  through  all  the  steady  advance  of  the  guards  and  offi- 
cers,  with  the  monotonous  beat  of  the  drum,  left  no  nope. 

Sinks  and  garrets  were  no  hiding-places  then.  Half  suffocated 
between  feather-beds,  half  drowned  in  cisterns,  the  wretched  cul- 
prits were  dragged  forth.  Sometimes  fear  defeated  its  own  end, 
and  the  secure  wretch  perished  in  his  lurking-place.  Wainscottings 
nailed  too  tightly  upon  them,  pressed  to  death,  or  too  closely-bunged 
casks  suffocated  the  unhappy  fugitive  :  not  unfrequently  the  gproan 
of  unendurable  agony  indicated  but  too  accurately  the  refuge  of 
the  victim. 

Nearer  still  sounded  the  footsteps  of  the  relentless  band,  and 
louder  grew  the  uproar  in  the  Quartier  Lepelletier.  Pale  and 
trembling,  Emilie  knelt  in  prayer.    With  a  wise  forethought  Henri 
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bad  gone  ta  hiafonner  lodgings,  the  better  to  presenre  bis  demo- 
oracy  from  suspicion,  and  thus  be  more  able  to  assist  the,'baron  in 
any  emergency  consequent  upon  his  arrest.  And.  now  they  are  in 
the  court ;  they  ascend  the^  staira ;  Auguste  goes  to  meet  them ; 
without  hesitancy,  the  officers  and  men  uirong  into  the  room ;  and 
weU-pracdsed  by  this  time,  they  proceed  at  once  to  tear  down  the 
hangings  and  sound  the  floor.  The  master  remonstrated.  'Sir,' 
said  the  chief  of  the  division, '  we  know  that  the  Count  de  Chabotte 
is  here ;  if  you  will  surrender  him,  well ;  if  not,  your  apartments 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  search.' 

At  these  terrible  words,  pronounced  in  a  businesB^like  way,  Emilia 
already  nearly  dead  from  excess  of  terror,  could  endure  no  lon- 
ger. She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  stem  soldier :  *  Save, 
save  my  father  1'  she  cbokingly  ejaculated,  and  fell  motionless  be- 
fore him. 

'  That's  a  royalist  grirl,  oomrades,'  said  the  brutal  chief;  *had  nt 
we  better  take  her  too  t' 

Here  is  the  order  of  the  Commune  that  she  shall  be  untouched/ 
aaid  one  of  the  men,  eoming  forward. 

*  How  now  ?     Where  did  dais  come  from  V  replied  the  leader. 

'  I  informed  on  that  condition,  %*,'  said  the  man. 

'  Then  you  shall  be  yourself  arrested.  Seize  him  !  To  the  Com- 
munes with  him  I  Let  them  release  him  I' 

This  deluded  man,  the  same  whoili  Henri  had  knocked  down  in 
his  pursuit  of  Emilie,  having  recovered  from  that  blow,  determined 
to  discover  something  of  her,  and  had  patiently  watched  the  premises 
and  awaited  her  coming  out.  He  had  seen  Henri's  exit  and  retnm, 
and  had  followed  the  pafty  unnoticed  to  the  present  abode.  Finding 
himself  so  far  ba£9ed,  he  gave  informatkA  of  the  ocourrence  to  the 

Solice,  upon  the  condition  we  have  mentioned  ;  supposing  that,  her 
elenders  beine  arrested,  the  victim  would  be  helpless.  The  Com^ 
mnne,  by  the  aid  of  Danton's  previous  information^  were  at  no  loss 
to  identify  the  person  of  the  old  man,  and  though  they  gave  die 
promise,  they  were  not  unwiUmg  to  condemn  iita  requirer ;  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  feu  into  their  hands  as  a  *  suspected'  person. 
Hardly  had  he  been  marched  off,  when  the  object  of  their  search 
was  drawn  from  hia  concealment,  and  three  men  were  deputed  to 
conduct  him  to  the  committee  of  the  section,  where  he  was  to  un- 
dergo a  preparatory  examination,*  and  as  EmiUe  remained  sdll 
insensible,  the  ^soiderly  gang  soon  withdrew,  without  carrying-  cut 
their  captain's  suggestion.  Auguste  would  very  gladly^  have  accom»- 
panied  his  father,  but  his  apparently  dying  sister  demanded  all  his 
attention.  The  father's  ndna  was  made  up ,-  aad  with  one  glance  of 
mingled  agony  and  love  toward  them,  hef  turned  ta  proceed  upon 
his  way»  apparently  unmoved. 

Long  and  assiduously  did  her  brother  bathe  the  icy  temples  of  the 
prostrate  form  before  hinu  He  chafed  her  hands,  and  used  all  the 
restoratives  in  his  possession.  Widi  the  morning  light  the  patrol 
withdrew  to  the  trial  of  ^ir  arrests—  their  noctum^  prey.  The 
dbmal  tapping  of  the  drum  ceased,  and  men  ve«feuse«k  into  the^  stretts 
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once  more.  With  the  first  blush  of  day,  Henri  hastened  to  learn 
the  fate  of  all  he  held  most  dear  on  earth.  Sad  indeed  was  the  sight 
which  greeted  him  !  By  his  aid  Auguste  was  enabled  to  summon  a 
phyaician,  and  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  toward  noon  Emilie  reviTed 
a  httle  from  her  death-like  swoon. 

Snatching  the  first  moment,  Auguste  hastened  to  Roland  to  dia- 
coTer  the  fate  of  his  fiither.  The  minister  did  not  know,  but  he  felt 
so  deep  a  sympathy  for  his  young  friend  that  he  left  the  pressing 
calls  ot  his  office,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  department  of  Danton : 
he  found  him  surrounded  by  officials  and  buried  in  the  details  of  the 
last  night's  work.  '  He  could  attend  to  nothing  now,'  he  said ;  '  the. 
State  demanded  his  energies ;'  but  at  Roland's  earnest  entreaty,  he 
ag^ed  to  receive  and  hear  Henri  the  next  eveninc'.  During  the 
intervening  time  Auo^ste  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  himself  wholly 
upon  the  mercy  of  uie  Dictator.  He  perceived  indeed  that  it  was 
his  only  chance ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  his  father  had  fought 
for  the  kin^  on  the  tenth  of  August,  and  had  been  high  in  honor  and 
repute  under  the  monarchy ;  and  he  could  not  deny  that  should  the 
foreign  army  appear  under  the  batteries  of  Paris,  the  old  veteran 
would  be  among  the  very  foremost  to  rabe  the  banner  of  sedition. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  therefore  of  his  condemnation  if  he  came 
to  trial. 

As  for  escape,  the  keen  surveillance  exercised  by  innumerable 
deputies  at  the  barriers  discouraged  it  entiiely.  Auguste  was  not 
acquainted  with  Danton.  He  had  seen  him.  appear  several  times 
at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  had  derived  no  very  favorable  im- 
pressions ;  but  Roland,  who  knew  him  well,  and  though  often  thwart- 
mg  never  was  hated  by  him,  recommended  an  appeal  to  his  kinder 
feelings ;  beneath  that  unprepossessing  exterior,  he  said,  a  gentle 
heart  beat,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  generous  nature  were  not  en- 
tirely extinct  in  him.  Hardly  daring  to  hope,  but  nerved  by  the  crisis, 
at  the  appointed  time  Auguste  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
'  Dictator ;'  for  he  was  indeed  Dictator.  In  that  tumultuous  hour, 
when  consternation  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  pictured  the  Prussians 
already  encamping  within  the  capital,  when  tne  panic-struck  assem- 
bly would  have  retreated  behind  tfaie  Loire,  and  when  the  patriotic 
populace  wavered  for  want  of  a  leader,  one  man  stood  forth,  wise 
and  calm.  To  &is  superior  coolness  and  energy  all  rival  leaders, 
during  the  moment  of  exigency,  were  compelled  to  defer,  and  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Jacobins,  alike  with  the  Girondists  in  the  Assembly, 
succumbed  toiiis  superiority. 

He  sat  alone.  Lists  of  names  of  doomed  men  covered  his  table, 
and  he  was  apparently  studying  a  plan  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  for 
at  that  very  time  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  that  scheme  of  horror 
so  soon  destined  to  have  its  terrible  development  His  large 
strong  eye  scainned  his  visitor  frt>m  head  to  foot  as  he  entered,  and 
Auguste  trembled  as  he  met  the  imperious  look.  Danton  was  not 
displeased  at  this  involuntary  tribute  to  his  power,  and  his  features 
relaxed  as  he  referred  to  Roland's  recommendation,  and  motioned 
the  bearer  to  present  his  wishes. 
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With  a  voice  husky  from  emotion,  he  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  He  admitted  his  father's  loyalty,  but  over  against  this 
he  set  his  own  long  allegiance  to  the  republican  cause,  and  the  evils 
he  had  endured  in  consequence.  He  dwelt  upon  the  services  of  the 
baroB  in  former  days  to  their  common  country,  and  alluded  to  his 
advanced  age,  both  as  a  reason  for  clinging  to  old  opinions  and  as  a 
claim  to  sympathy.  As  he  went  on  to  deseribe  not  only  his  own 
fate,  but  that  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  fair  maiden,  as  involved  in 
the  decision,  and  moreover,  as  dependant  also  upon  it,  the  happiness 
of  another  as  ardent  a  Jacobin  as  ever  shouted  in  the  Cordeliers, 
(for  such  was  Henri's  reputation,)  Danton  was  moved.  It  was  not 
any  thing  so  peculiar  in  the  circumstances ;  it  was  the  mournful  and 
touching  tone  in  which  Despair  and  Hope  struggled  together,  the  im- 
ploring eye,  every  accent  and  gesture,  bespeaking  the  deepest  filial 
love,  and  that  too  toward  one  who,  by  his  own  confession,  had  cast 
him  off  for  his  republicanism,  that  found  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
heart  of  jthiis  man ;  and  when  be  finally  declared  that  he  would  pledge 
his  honor  that  his  father  should  leave  the  country  without  an  houPs 
delay,  if  released,  the  executioner  relented.  There  was  a  pause  for 
a  moment  as  the  speaker  ceased.  Danton  thought  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  his  own  fair  wife,  and  perhaps  he  caught  a  shadowy 
image  of  his  own  fate,  torn  from  his  heart's  idol  and  consigned  to  a . 
public  death.  He  consented  to  the  release.  '  This  is  the  thirty-first 
of  August,'  said  the  Minister  of  Justice ;  '  to-morrow  will  be  the  first 
of  September.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  the  pardon  and  pass- 
ports shall  be  ready.'  Pouring  out  his  expressions  of  fervent  grati- 
tude to  the  preserver  of  his  family,  Auguste  withdrew.  Danton's 
parting  words  were, '  Remember,  on  the  morning  of  the  second ;  be 
prepared.' 

With  this  glad  news  Auguste  regained  his  rooms.  What  was  his 
surprise  to  find  all  deserted.  During  the  two  days  since  the  domi- 
ciliary visit,  Emilie  had  rapidly  regained  strength ;  Auguste  had 
been  absent  since  three  o'clock,  and  Henri  soon  appearing,  set  his 
mind  at  ease  about  her ;  for,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  her  father, 
she  had  persuaded  Henri  to  accompany  her  to  the  prison,  with  the 
design  of  visiting  her  parent  and  returning  speedily.  She  had  found 
him  so  feeble  and  apparently  failing,  however,  that  she  had  remained 
with  him,  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  It  mattered  little,' Auguste  said, 
aa  release  was  so  near  at  hand ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  made  preparations  for  their  departure.  They  ar- 
ranged a  rapid  conveyance  to  Havre,  from  whence  they  could  easily 
avail  themselves  of  tie  first  vessel  going  to  England  or  America. 

The  morning  of  the  second  of  September  rose  cloudless  upon 
Paris.  How  dark  was  to  be  its  setting  on  that  devoted  city  I  Au- 
guste remembered  that  Danton  had  given  a  strange  emphasis  to  the 
word  fnommgf  in  fiixing  the  time  for  the  reception  of , his  papers. 
Ill-defined  suspicions  rose  in  his  breast,  and  he  remained  at  home 
during  all  the  forenoon,  in  expectation  of  their  anival.  But  none 
came,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  fear,  he  regretted  that  he  had 
allowed  Henri  to  leave  to  attend  to  the  journey ;  for  if  he  sought 
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Danton,  they  might  come  in  his  abBence.  At  length,  however,  he 
concluded  that  the  best  plan  would  be,  as  he  had  waited  so  long,  to  try 
to  find  Danton,  who  might,  be  thought,  have  forgotten  the  matter.  But 
he  did  not  find  him  at  the  Commune,  and  when  he  got  to  the  Jacobins, 
he  was  told  that  the  minister  had  just  left  for  the  Cordeliers ;  in 
short,  he  hunted  for  him  inefiectually  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day ;  for  Danton  was  in  fact  visible  to  no  one  on  that  day,  save  the 
emissaries  of  his  dark  plot  With  gloomy  feelings,  Auguste  returned 
home ;  and  here  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  a  messenger  had  called 
with  papers  for  him,  and  declaring  them  to  be  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  leave,  had  set  out  for  the  assembly,  supposing  Auguste  to 
be  there.  It  was  now  night-fall,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to 
await  his  return  in  patience.  The  messenger  had  been  arrested  by 
one  of  the  disorderly  patrols,  through  mistake,  and  though  he  easily 
exculpated  himself,  he  was  detained  some  time,  and  Auguste  waited 
in  vain. 

During  these  hours  the  plot  of  Danton  had  hastened  to  its  con- 
summation. We  have  seen  Emilie  on  the  morning  of  this  day  visit 
her  father  in  the  prison,  and  remain  with  him ;  for  an  unwonted  feel- 
ing of  horror  seemed  to  pervade  the  place,  to  which  none  were  in- 
sensible. Preparations  appeared  meidng  for  something  important. 
The  gaoler  looked  alarmed,  and  as  he  cautiously  removed  the  knives 
from  the  table  at  dinner,  he  muttered  some  words  to  the  effect  that 
'  the  young  woman  had  better  go  home.'  But  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances only  confirmed  Emilie  in  her  determination  to  remain 
and  share  her  father's  fortunes. 

About  dark  the  inmates  of  the  prison  were  alarmed  by  the  deep 
reverberation  of  the  alarm  gun,  and  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  sounded 
unusuallv  prolonged.  Shortly  after,  the  populace,  men  and  women, 
raging  like  furies,  stormed  around  the  Abbaye ;  from  her  position 
at  the  window,  Emilie  could  see  and  report  to  her  father  all  their 
proceedings.  Throwing  down  the  huge  gate  of  the  court-yard, 
they  called  for  the  keys  of  the  cells,  and  commenced  the  appalling 
work  without  delay,  amid  unearthly  yells  and  gestures  of  the  wildest 
description :  for  the  mob,  vast  even  for  diose  days,  was  rendered 
furious  by  the  murders  they  had  already  been  committing,  and  they 
panted  eagerly  for  slaughter.  The  terrified  jailers  yielded  readily 
to  all  their  demands.  Their  rude  preparations  completed,  a  gang, 
without  waiting  to  .unlock  them,  tore  down  the  wicket-gate,  ana  one 
after  another  dragged  the  miserable  prisoners  into  the  main  hall, 
which  opened  into  the  court. 

Here,  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  on  an  elevated  seat,  a  rough 
table  before  him,  sat  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  rioters,  who 
had  been  named  their  judge  by  acclamation.  It  was  the  plebeian, 
Maillard.  Torches  flamed  around  him,  and  gave  a  more  than 
funereal  hue  to  that  Court  of  Death.  Himself  fresh  from  murder, 
the  robes  of  the  judge  were  drenched  in  blood ;  a  drawn  sabre  yet 
reeking  lay  before  him,  and  his  repulsive  face  was  rendered  ghastly 
by  a  deep  cut,  which  was  still  bleeding.  Around  him  were  his  self- 
constituted  officers,  brutal  and  scarred  and  stained  with  gore  like 
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himself;  while  ever  and  anon  he  fimiled  erimly  as  he  crossed  off  one 
more  name  from  the  list  in  his  hand  and  directed  the  victim  to  the 
door;  the  unsuspecting  man  often  went  Toluntarily.  The  gate 
swung  behind  him  ;  the  forest  of  pikes  and  swords  received  him,  and 
the  mangled  corpse  was  tossed  on  with  savage  exultation,  until  a 
louder  howl  anpounced  that  a  new  victitu  was  thrust  dut  to  them. 

It  was  after  a  momentary  pause  in  the  proceeding,  during  which, 
88  if  to  inflame  them  still  farther,  wine  had  been  given  to  the  assas- 
sins, that  the  baron  was  brought  before  the  merciless  tribunal.  Mail- 
lard's  eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  as  he  drew  his  mark  against  the 
title  of  nobility,  and  simply  asking  if  the  name  was  correct,  con- 
signed him  to  'La  Force.'  But  Emilie  clupg  around  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  as  the  horrid  sight  burst  upon  her  with  the  dosing  door, 
her  agonizing  screams  and  supplications  to  the  slayers  seemed  to 
melt  even  their  hearts.  De^air  gave  her  new  courage  ;  she  rushed 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another ;  kneeling  before  them,  she  clung  to 
the  arms  upraised  to  strike.  For  the  moment  pity  prevailed,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  conduct  her  charge  nearly  through  the  dense 
mass  in  safety.  By  her  side,  during  all  that  perilous  progress,  alter- 
nately commanding  and  eutreating,  now  defending  and  now  almost 
assailing,  was. one  of  the  roughest  of  the  sanguinary  crew;  he  seemed 
determined  to  protect  her  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Already  had  he 
received  several  slight  sabre-cuts,  but  intent  only  on  his  end,  he  did 
not  turn  to  avenge  them. 

Two  thirds  of  the  court-yard  was  now  passed.  But  the  people 
on  the  outside,  who  rarely  got  a  6hance  at  a  living  victim,  seemed 
resolved  not  to  forgo  this  opportunity.  In  vain  did  Emilie,  her  fair 
skin  polluted  with  the  drippmg  gore,  torn  and  almost  mangled,  be- 
seech and  imprecate  in  turn.  In  vain  did  her  defender  struggle 
against  the  throng  fast  inclosing  him.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  per- 
suade his  comrades,  declaring  that  the  girl  and  her  father  were  repub- 
licans unjustly  condemned.  Many  women  who  had  as  yet  oiily  seen 
the  deaths  at  a  distance,  clamored  ftir  blood.  Henri,  for  it  was  he, 
who  had  mingled  with  the  mob,  determined  to  save  the  baron  or  fall 
in  the  effort,  wa^  now  all  but  exhausted ;  a  sword  pierced  the  up- 
lifted hand  of  the  old  man,  and  a  rude  arm  clutched  the  daughter  m 
its  embrace.  Grasping  his  pike^  Henri  braced  himself  for  the 
attack ;  he  was  resolved  at  least  to  kill  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the 
wretches  about  him,  before  he  and  his  companions  were  sacrificed ; 
but  as  he  g^  ve  one  last  glance  around,  he  saw  turning  through  the  great 
gate  an  officer  of  the  Commune,  and  to  his  glad  surprise,  Auguste 
was  with  him ;  and  he  shouted  with  the  enetgy  of  desperation. 
Spurring  their  jaded  horses  recklessly  through  the  mob,  trampling 
them  down  indiscriminately  in  th^ir  hot  haste,  the  commander  dis- 
played the  broad  scarf  of  authority^  and  before  the  rabble  had  rallied 
u'om  their  surprise  sufficiently  to  defy  them,  they  seized  the  destined 
victims  and  bore  them  away. 

A  post  and  passports  had  been  all  provided,  and  the  united  family^ 
insensible  from  terror  and  wounds,  dashed  along  the  road  to  ftouen. 
A  few  hours  spent  in  that  town  revived  and  resLssured  them  suffi* 
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cientlj  to  speak  of  their  escape ;  and  Auffuste  informed  them  that 
he  had  remained  at  his  hotel  in  great  anguish,  fearing  to  go,  and  still 
more  fearing  to  stay,  until  the  uproar  convinced  mm  that  a.  new 
massacre  was  in  progress.  Coupling  what  he  saw  with  Danton's 
emphatic  words  to  him,  a  horrihle  surmise  entered  his  mind :  like  a 
madman  he  ran  to  the  office  of  the  minister,  summoning  no  one,  and 
refusing  to  be  restrained  by  any  of  the  attendants,  he  burst  from 
room  to  room  till  he  found  Danton.  Clasping  his  knees,  he  had  only 
strength  to  ejaculate, '  The  Count !  the  Count!  my  father  V  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  enormities  then  perpetrating  by  his  order,  such  an 
anomaly  was  the  heart  of  this  man,  that  he  was  agitated  by  the 
kindest  anxiety  for  the  baron,  whom  he  had  supposed  alrea!ay  in 
safety.  Instantly  summoning  a  mounted  guard,  he  commanded  the 
leader  at  his  peril  to  rescue  die  Count  de  Chabotte,  but  without  im- 
plicating the  name  of  the  minister.  We  have  accordingly  seen  their 
opportune  arrival. 

We  may  not  follow  farther  this  scene  from  the  French  Revolutioo. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  humbled  circumstances  and  the  heroic 
self-devotion  of  Henri  prevailed  over  any  lurking  scruples  of  the 
noble  exile ;  and  Auguste  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  sister  and 
his  friend,  united,  upon  Engli^  shores.  For  a  short  time  he  re- 
mained there  with  them  ;  then  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  Con- 
vention. Unlike  the  nobility  of  France,  this  hour  dP  danger  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  the  presence  and  counsel  of  her  sons.  His  pa- 
triotism was  indeed  sincere  and  ardent ;  too  devoted,  unhappily, 
for  his  own  welfare ;  for  on  the  same  spot  where  Democracy  decapi- 
tated the  King,  he  and  his  associates  perished  with  the  same  high 
fortitude.  s.  o  p. 


THB       mariner's       ADIEU. 


ST  B.  cxjKttmm  sm. 


*  My  Ratifv  Lind.  cood  night  I*—  Bvbo*. 

Fa&iwsll!  farewell^  my  Countrt  dear! 

Tboa  'it  einking  in  the  boundleM  sea ; 
The  wail  of  wintry  winds  I  hear. 

That  bear  my  white-winged  baik  from  thee ; 
Far  inland  tower  the  oold  pale  hills;  in  shroods  of  snow, 
like  spectres  of  the  smnmer  honrs,  with  looks  of  wo. 

Hie  rambow's  tobo  that  antnmn  gave 
For  change  of  nib  to  forests  green. 

Has  fallen  on  the  lowly  grave 
Of  Sommei^s  faded  Queen. 

Farewell  again,  my  own  lored  Comnrnr  dear* 

While  sounds  of  wintxy  winds  are  in  my  ear. 

U.S.  SUtf'MkmK^,'  el  SM,/rM.98, 1846. 
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I 

THE      LOVen'S      I  N  V  O  C  A  t  I  O  PI* 

I 


BY    1UI».    JAKSa    BAI.Z.* 


' '  CoBiE  to  the  trysting,  coroe  I 

The  night  is  cold  and  drear, 
The  Stan  shine  dim  from  their  ahfonded  hom«y 

Bring  me  sweet  morning  here: 
The  morning  and  the  sammei's  smile  . 

Are  in  thy  presence  rife, 
Though  the  breath  of  the  wintry  wind  the  whiltf 

Breathes  chill  o'er  the  tide  of  life  V 


Hie.  cold  night  passed,  and  the  fey  mom, 

And  smi'beams  waked  the  flowen  of  springy 
And  incense  gifts  on  the  light  breeze  bomOf 

Rose  from  their  gay  enamelling. 
And  still  it  soanded  low. 

That  sad  impioiing  stiwn, 
The  prayer  that  pasMd  where  the  flower-icAtiti  gOi 

Ne'er  to  retom  agaii| ! 


'  Come  to  thiD  trysting,  here ! 

The  gloriona  moon  is  high, 
The  stars  are  burning  warm  and  clear 

Far  up  the  vauUed  sky ; 
But  the  breath  of  flowen  is  breathed  in  vain : 

All  heavily  and  drear ! 
And  the  star-light  Itods  my  heart  with  pwn ;. 

%%ou  doBt  not  meet  me  here !' 


Spring's  glories  from  the  tfarth  are  'gone, 

The  rosy  flowers  lie  crushed  and  dead  i 
The  song  has  ceased  m  forest  lone. 

The  summer  minstrels  all  are  fled. 
List !  for  the  wailing  cry, 

List !  for  the  sorrowing  moan  ; 
Seeks  it  in  yonder  blessed  sky 

Lore's  blossom, lost  and  gone? 


<  Gome  to  the  trysting  now ! 

Lore's  voice  is  not  in  ▼ain,^ 
If  earth  yet  holds  thy  bemg,  thon  t 

Come  to  my  heart  again. 
No  more ;  and  from  the  stan  above 

I  hear  thy  summons  now. 
It  calls  me  by  thy  changeless  lov«> 

Come  to  the  trysting,  thon  I' 
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EASTERN      SKETCHE 


BT    JOSW     P.    BftOVK.    MO. 


In  the  latter  part  of  August  last,  I  received  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed from  Constantinople  to  Erzeroom,  the  capitol  of  ancient  Ar- 
menia, on  business  of  aif  official  nature.  I  left  the  former  place  for 
Trebizond,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  one  of  the 
British  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers,,  called  the 
'Achilles/  a^d  reached  there  in  two  and  a  half  days  and  three 
nights.  From  Trebizond  I  travelled  post  on  horseback  to  Erzeroom 
in  four  days  and  three  nights,  and  after  spending  a  couple  of  weeks 
there,  returned  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  month  of 
October.  I  was  the  first  officer  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  who  had  travelled  so  far  East,  or  evea  visited  any  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  route  was  new  to  me ; 
the  season  was  favorable ;  I  set  out  with  those  feelings  bordering  on 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  seems  to  me  any  one  is  naturally  ani- 
mated on  visiting  countries  yet  unknown  to  him ;  especially  such 
countries  as  those  of  the  East,  where  every  spot  on  which  the  eye 
or  foot  rests  is  of  mythological,  historical^  as  well  as  great  natural 
interest.  When  time  and  circumstances  permitted  me^  I  made 
some  hasty  and  consequently  but  imperfect  notes  of  what  I  saw  and 
the  impressions  which  t  received.  What  interests  me  I  imagine 
must  more  or  less  interest  others ;  my  most  useful  and  entertaining 
companions  were  the  works  of  ApoUonius  and  Xenophon,  and  to 
spare  you  the  trouble,  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  researches  which  I 
made  in  them  respecting  the  past  history  of  the  places  I  saw  or 
visited. 

As  if  to  spare  you  also  from  the  oft-repeated  descriptions  of  the 
Bosphorus,  1  left  Constantinople  in  a  shower  of  rain.  Its  beauties 
Were  therefore  viewed  under  a  disadvantegeous  aspect,  and  its  many 
and  very  picturesque  hills  and  villages  were  almost  constantlv  hid- 
den from  view  by  fog  and  mist<  In  the  harbor  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora the  wind  was  southerly,  and  several  vessels  were  seen  strug- 
gling against  the  current  to  enter  the  Oolden  Horn  and  Bosphorus ; 
but  as  the  steamer  approached  the  Black  Sea,  twelve  miles  distant, 
the  wind  was  found  blowing  from  the  north,  and  quite  as  many  ships 
tliere  were  slowly  making  their  way  down  the  Straits. 

The  ship  Argo,  commanded  by  Jason,  piloted  by  Idmon,  and 
manned  by  fifW-four  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  and  braves  of 
Grreece,  aailed  from  Pegasus'  of  Magnesia,  by  order  of  the  king  of 
lolcus,  Pelias,  for  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  coast  9f  the  Black  Sea,  now 
called  Circassia.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Idmon  was  acquainted 
with  the  waters  which  he  was  about  to  navigrate,aDd  that  Ancaeus,  one 
of  the  crew  who  succeeded  him  on  bis  death  in  the  Black  Sea,  also 
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poseessed  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  shores  along  which  he  was 
to  sail.  The  real  object  of  the  voyage  it  is  no  w  difficult  to  ascertain, 
unless  it  were  simply  to  carry  oflf  one  of  the  handsome  females  for 
which  Circassia  is  still  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  and  fleece 
E^tes,  the  king  of  Colchis,  of  some  object  of  value  and  ambition,  for 
in  this  the  heroes  succeeded  admirably. 

Among  the  ancient  writers,  ApoUonius,  of  Rhodes,  has  left  an  in- 
teresting and  minute  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  By 
his  account,  Jason  took  leave  of  his  aged  mother  and  bed-ridden 
fiither  with  the  same  painful  emotions  felt  by  young  sailors  in  these 
Godless  days.  He  called  together  his  companions,  as  a  modem  mas- 
ter of  a  craft  collects  his  crew,  previous  to  getting  under  way ;  and 
the  sacrifices  of  bullocks  to  Apollo,  and  the  libations  of  wine  to 
Bacchus,  made  by  these  ancient  mariners,  .may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  beef  and  grog  provisions  of  the  present  day,  which 
doubtless  had  their  origin  on  that  memorable  iNscasioUi  One  striking 
usage  of  that  period  was,  that  the  crew,  on  important  occasions, 
stich  as  getting  up  the  anchor,  setting  sail,  or  passing  a  dangerous 
point,  appeased  the  elements. by  pouring  a  portion  of  their  wjne 
into  the  sea  ;  a  custom  which  the  wisdom  of  tne  age  hfets  turned  to 
a  better  use,  to  the  mat  economy  of  the  liquid  and  the  comfort  of 
seamen  generally,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  among  the  crew 
was  a  famous  musician,  named  Orpheus,  who  for  want  of  a  modem 
violin,  played  upon  a  lute  ;  and  in  a  manner  familiar  to  the  naviga- 
tors of  this  bentury,  ^he  Argonauts  frequently  wiled  away  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  calm  evening  by  dancing  to  his  exciting  strains;  . 

The  Argo,  at  first  with  oars,  and  subsequently  under  sail,  kept 
near  shore,  along  the  co^st  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
At  Lemnos  her  crew  made  a  protracted  stay  among  the  inhabitants, 
who  seem  to  have  been  all  females,  of  doubtful  character.  Thence 
coasting  by  the  Chersonesus,  they  entered  and  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles ;  following  the  right  coast  of  the-  Propontis  (Sea  of 
Marmora,)  they  stopped  at  the  promontory  of  Cyzicus,  where  they 
met  with  a  serious  adventure,  and  killed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  king  of  that  place,  who  had  been  very  hospitable  to  them. 
After  this,  continuing  along  the  same  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they 
reached  Bythinia,  where  one  of  them  named  Pollux  killed  in  single 
combat  its  king  Amycus.  They  next  entered  the  Boephorus,  where, 
if  I  did  not  precisely  accompany  them,  I  followed  in  their  wake  in  a 
steamer  which  bore  the  name  of  Achilles,  an  individual  who  was 
yet  a  youth  when  the  Argonauts  undertook  their  voyage. 

There  are  many  spots  on  the  Bosphorus  which  I  always  view 
with  interest,  and  which,  as  a  prelude  to  other  remarks  connected 
with  them,  it  is  proper  I  should  mention  to  you.  Among  these  is 
the  locale  of  the  modest  Mausoleum  of  the  celebrated  Capudan 
Pacha  of  Suiliman  Second,  Barbarossa,  who  after  being  the  terror  of 
the  Mediterranean  for  many  years,  found  a  resting-place  where  the 
valiant  Argonauts  spent  a  short  time,  preparatory  to  rowing  up  the 
Bosphorus.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  Mahomet  Second 
ereetod  the  Castle  of  Raomely,  and  passed  his  troops  over  during 
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bis  successful  attack  upon  tbe  capital  of  the  degenerate  Greeks  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  where  Darius  built  a  bridge  of  boats  on  which  to 
pass  his  army,  when  he  invaded  Thrace  and  Scythia.  Opposite  the 
bay  of  Buyukd^r^,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Giant's  Mountain,  where 
some  Islam  dervishes,  show  the  traveller  a  tomb  which  they  say  is 
that  of  Joshua,  but  which  is  doubtless  that  of  Amycus,  king  of  the 
Bebrycea*  killed  by  Pollux,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Beside  these, 
most  of  the  points  now  covered  with  viHages  and  beautiful  coundry 
seats,  the  residences  t>f  the  modem  Byzantines,  were  in  ancient 
times  the  scenes  of  mythic  altars  end  pagan  temples. 

The  steamer,  beside  a  goodly  freight  of  British  manufactures  for 
the  ports  of  Samsoun,  Sinope  and  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  had 
a  large  number  of  deck  passengers,  and  a  few  in  the  cabin  for  the 
same  places.  Fifteen  years  ago,  not  more  than  twenty  vessels  under 
English  colors  traded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  most  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures sold  in  Turkey  were  made  in  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  number  is  increased  to  some  two  hundred,  and  by  dint  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  economy  of  steam,  the  cottons  are  all  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  only  retain  the  name  of  'American.'  Two  Austrian 
steamers  ply  between  the  Danube  and  the  capital,  two  Russian  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Odessa,  and  an  Austrian,  a  British,  and  a  Turk- 
ish steamer  trade  between  Constantinople  and  the  southern  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Trebizond.  A  few  years  ago  the  Ottoman 
government  made  an  attempt  to  retain  the  trade  of  its  coasts  for  its 
own  vessels^  but  yielded  the  principle  to  its  foreign  policy  and  inte- 
rests. Some  five  thousand  vessels  under  different  colors  now  annu- 
ally pass  into  and  out  of  the  Black  Se^,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  mostly  proceed  there  in  ballast  for  cargoes  which  they  convey 
to  Europe. 

The  passengers  of  the  '  Achilles'  were  Turka  and  Armenians,  re- 
turning to  the  principal  ports  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  from  thence  to  their  residences  in  die  interior  of  the  country. 
A  few  of  them  were  small  tradet^,  who  had  visited  the  capital  to 
purchase  goods ;  but  the  greater  part  were  individuals  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  life,  who,  having  lefl  their  homes,  almost  without  means, 
made  their  way  to  Constantinople,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  there  the 
subsistence  which  their  own  country,  or  it  should  rather  be  said,  its 
authorities^  refused  them  ;  and  were  now  returning  with  their  hard- 
earned  gains,  to  enjoy  them,  if  possible,  among  their  families.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  are  carried  annually  to  the  capital 
from  the  ports  beforementioned,  and  nearly  as  many  return.  Some- 
times they  have  not  the  meffna  of  paying  their  passages,  and  are 
taken  on  board  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  not  leave  the 
steamer,  on  their  arrival,  until  friends  who  have  preceded  them  re- 
deem them,  out  of  their  own  gains.  In  consequence  of  the  steamers 
belonging  to  different  companies,  the  spirit  of  competition  frequently 
reduces  the  fare  to  a  trifle. 

Afler  passing  the  castles  which  command  the  entrance  into  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  motion  of  the  steamfer  increaaed, 
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the  rain  fell  at  times  in  torrents,  and  the  deck-passengers  audibly 
lamented  the  discomforts  of  their  exposed  situation.  As  the  coast 
on  either  side  stretched  away  from  the  stream,  I  felt  that  I  was  truly 
entering  into  the  celebrated  Euxine ;  a  sea  almost  as  much  dreaded 
by  modem  and  more  expert  mariners  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  an- 
cient Greece,  or  the  period  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  alon? 
the  coast  which  I  was  about  to  visit.  ApoUonius  has  described 
their  cruise,  the  second  on  record,  with  classic  grace.  At  that  time 
the  sea  was  called  the  Asom,  or  '  Inhospitable,'  on  account  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  inhabited  its  coasts  ;  subsequently,  when  it 
became  better  known,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Euxine^ 
or  *  Hospitable ;'  and  though  the  character  of  its  people  is  changed 
for  the  better,  as  it  has  not  one  good  harbor  for  the  tempest-tossed 
vessel  on  all  its  southern  or  eastern  shore,  the  former  appellation  is 
still  better  suited  to  it  than  the  latter.  It  generally  presents,  as  it 
now  did,  a  dread  aspect  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and  as  mr  as  my  eye 
reached  they  hung  over  it,  so  that  it  really  seemed  to  be  the  dark 
Hades,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  living.  The  Achilles  passed 
out  into  the  sea,  nearer  to  the  European  than  the  Asiatic  shore,  and 
I  had  a  near  view  of  the  Cyanesen  islets ;  those  rocks  which  Phineus 
informed  the  Argonauts  *  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  Straits,  and 
which  no  mortal  had  been  able  to  pass.  They  are,'  he  added, '  in- 
numerable, and  often  unite  so  as  to  form  but  one.  Agitated  waves 
boil  over  their  summits,  and  the  shores  echo  the  sound  of  the  shock.' 

From  Phineus's  account  of  the  dangers  which  the  Argonauts 
would  encounter  in  their  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Euxine,  it 
is  shown  that  the  current  of  the  former  at  that  period  must  have 
been  much  more  violent  than  it  is  at  present.  '  Before  attempting 
the  passage,'  says  he,  '  let  fly  a  dove ;  if  it  passes  freely,  row  on 
stronglv,  without  delay ;  your  safety  will  depend  more  upon  the 
strengtn  of  your  arms  than  upon  the  vows  which  you  may  put  up 
to  Heaven.  I  do  not  however  forbid  you  to  implore  it,  but  in  that 
moment  do  not  depend  upon  any  thing  else  than  your  own  efforts 
and  intrepidity,  if  the  dove  perishes  in  the  Straits,  return ;  for  to 
give  up  to  the  gods  is  the  wiser  part.  Were  your  vessel  even  made 
of  iron  it  could  not  but  be  broken  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.' 

It  is  interesting  and  curious  to  remark  the  conduct  of  the  adven- 
turous navigators  on  their  arrival  at  the  spot  where  I  now  for  the 
first  time  found  mvself.  ApoUonius  says  :  '  Arrived  at  the  crooked 
Straits,  bordered  by  threatening  rocks,  they  tremblingly  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  current,  which  continuing  to  repulse  them, 
they  were  driven  so  near  as  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves  beatingr 
against  the  rocks.  Euphemius  mounted  the 'prow  of  the  vessel, 
held  the  dove  in  his  hand,  and  each  one  of  his  companions,  excited 
by  Tiphys,  rowed  with  all  his  strength.  After  passing  the  last  point 
on  the  European  shore,  they  witnessed  what  no  mortal  ought  to  see 
after  them.  The  Cyaneeen  rocks  opened  and  remained  apart.  At 
the  sight  of  this  their  fears  increased ;  Euphemius  let  go  the  dove  ; 
each  one  raised  his  head  and  followed  its  flight  with  his  eyes.  Sud- 
denly the  rocks  approach  each  other,  and  unite  with  a  frightful 
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noise ;  the  waves  are  thrown  afar,  the  air  shakes,  the  roarine  sea 
rushes  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the  shores  are  covered  with  foam, 
and  the  vessel  was  whirled  round  several  times  with  rapiditv.  The 
dove,  however,  escapes  the  peril  with  the  loss  only  of  its  tail.  The 
Argonauts  cry  out  for  joy ;  Tiphys  excites  them  more  and  more 
to  ply  their  oars,  so  as  to  pass  with  rapidity  between  the  rocks, 
which  were  once  more  opening.  Each  one  trembles  and  obeys, 
when  8udde,nly  the  waves  which  had  just  broken  against  the  shore 
pressed  them  mtp  the  very  centre  of  the  fatal  passage,  where  death, 
hanging  over  their  heads,  and  the  sight  of  the  immense  sea,  which 
now  lay  spread  out  before  them,  froze  their  hearts  with  fear.  At 
this  moment  a  mountain-wave  arose  before  them ;  they  inclined 
their  heads,  and  thought  to  be  swallowed  up.  Tiphys,  by  a  skil- 
ful manceuvre,  avoids  the  danger ;  but  the  waves,  falling  again  with 
violence  into  the  sea,  lifled  up  the  vessel  and  drove  it  far  astern. 
Enphemius  hastened  here  and  there  to  exhort  his  companions,  who 
donbled  their  efforts ;  but  the  wave  which  carried  them  away  drove 
them  twice  as  far  back  as  the  strength  of  their  arms  could  move 
them  forward.  Their  oars  now  could  not  resist  such  violence,  and 
bent  like  bows.  However,  a  new  wave  rises  behind  them,  and  their 
vessel,  gliding  on  the  summit  of  the  watery  mountain,  was  precipi- 
tated a  second  time  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  where,  to  crown  their 
horror,  a  whirlpool  held  and  seemed  to  chain  them  I  Already  these 
enormous  masses  agitate  the  two  shores  with  a  horrible  noise  ;  but 
Minerva,  leaning  her  left  hand  against  one  of  them,  pushes  forward 
the  vessel  with  her  right.  Rapidly  as  an  arrow  the  ship  passes  be- 
tween the  rocks,  which  broke  against  the  extremities  of^  the  stem  of 
the  ship.  The  goddess,  now  seeing  them  out  of  danger,  reascends 
to  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  and  the  rocks  becoming  immovable,  re- 
mained ever  afterward  adjacent  to  each  other.' 

Of  the  entymon  of  the  word  Cyanea,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  the  other 
name  which  these  islets  bear,  namely  Symplegades^  signifies  the  tmi^; 
and  Pliny,  in  explanation  of  this  says,  diat  from  a  side  view  they 
seem  so.  They  are  a  cluster  of  low  rocks,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  a  white  marble  column  stands  on  the  highest  of  them, 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  rock.  It  has  several  holes  in  its  summit,  as 
if  to  hold  a  statue  ;  and  some  of  the  old  writers  on  the  Bosphoros 
say,  that  it  bore  a  dedicatory  inscription  in  Latin  to  Caesar  Aug^ustus. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus  I  couU  dis- 
tinguish the  Asiatic  Cyaneses,  the  Colon  Rock,  and  Riva,  the  Rhebos 
of  the  Argonauts ;  beyond  them  the  sea  stretches  away  to  the  south, 
until  the  coast  wholly  disappears  from  view.  Before  me  here  and 
there,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  waters  as  far  as  the  misty  atmos- 
phere permitted  me  to  distinguish,  1  saw  sails,  mostly  bound  for  the 
Straits.  To  me  there  is  no  more  striking  object  than  a  distant  sail 
on  an  open  sea ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  impression  by  ima- 
gining the  feeling  of  loneness  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  beauty. 
Some  of  these  vessels,  as  we  passed  them,  proved  to  be  Turkish 
'  Black  Sea  crafts'  of  a  peculiar  shape,  rising  high  and  peaked  at 
the  stem  and  stem ;  ana  my  attention  was  called  to  an. interesting 
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fact,  that  almost  all  of  them  had  a  white  sheep-skin,  with  the  fleece 
outward,  attached  over  the  extreme  end  of  the  prow,  either  as  a 
charm  to  shield  them  against  the  storms  of  the  Euxine,  or  for  the 
less  romantic  purpose  of  simply  protecting  the  sails  from  chafing 
ac^inst  it ;  which  of  the  two  I  know  not ;  but  the  custom  seems  le- 
gitimately descended  from  the  times  of  the  Argo,  whose  cruise  wtLB 
connected,  in  a  manner  at  present  fabulous,  with  a  golden  fleece  at 
Colchis.  The  water  of  the  Black  Sea  is  so  fresh  that  it  makes  no 
Bait  in  the  boilers  of  the  steamers  which  navigate  it ;  and  even,  I  am 
informed,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  voyages  cleanses  out  of  them 
whatever  salt  may  have  been  formed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Before  the  evening  shades  set  in,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  shores  I 
was  leaving.  Looking  over  the  stern  of  the  receding  steamer,  I 
beheld  on  my  right  the  Thracian  coast,  black  and  barren,  while  on 
my  lefl  the  Bythmian  heights  were  covered  with  forests.  I  need  not 
add  that  my  eye  rested  on  these  classic  shores  with  no  ordinary  in- 
terest ;  and  though  without  making  any  sacrifice  to  appease  the  an- 
cient gods  of  the  treacherous  element  over  which  I  journeyed  with 
pleasant  speed,  I  could  not  but  offer  up  a  silent  prayer  for  my  safe 
return. 

During  the  night  it  rained  very  hard,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  but  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  cleared  up, 
and  I  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  coast,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  To  my  regret  we  had  passed  in  obscurity  the  many 
spots  visited  by  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the  Greek  troops,  whose 
memorable  retreat,  as  described  by  their  talented  commander  and 
historian,  Xenophon,  gives  additional  interest  to  their  many  natural 
beauties.  Some  of  the  names  which  these  spots  bore  at  that  period 
have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.  The  *  Black  Cape'  of 
these  '  ancient  mariners'  is  called  in  Turkish '  Cara-Boorun,'  mean- 
ing the  same ;  the  stream  called  by  them  the  *  Calpis'  is  now  the 
'  Carpa ;'  the  river'  known  to  them  as  the  '  Sangarius'  is  called  the 
'  Sakaria ;'  and  other  names  are  equally  near  to  the  ancient  denomi- 
nations. Where  these  valiant  heroes  reposed  they  erected  or  found 
altars  already  erected  to  their  Mythi  ;  they  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
protective  spirits,  or  poured  libations  into  the  element  which  bore 
their  vessel,  so  ad  to  appease  its  commanding  deities. 

All  day  lon^  we  had  a  succession  of  high  mountains,  deep  ravines, 
green  hills,  (some  cultivated  to  their  very  summits,)  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  stupendous  •  height,  and  the  valleys  occupied  by  villages, 
many  in  the  most  romantic  spots.  The  shores,  when  not  immedi- 
ately acclivitous,  ascended  from  point  to  point  and  from  summit  to 
summit,  covered  with  forests  of  rich  foliage,  until  the  more  distant 
mountain-heiehts  were  lost  in  the  clouds  and  mists.  Sometimes 
two  hills,  each  rising  to  a  peak,  stand  side  by  side,  with  a  deep  ra- 
vine between  them,  down  which  flowed  a  stream ;  while  the  back- 
ground was  closed  in  by  a  high  and  craggy  mountain.  At  others, 
die  shore  ran  up  to  a  steep  point,  seeming  to  present  an  insurmounta- 
ble surface ;  and  yet  it  was  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  separated 
by  hedges,  and  varied  by  portions  of  forest-land.    It  is  said  that  the 
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inbabitants  of  tbis  portion  of  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  called  tbe 
Laz^  grrow  Indian  com  on  the  sides  of  mountains  so  steep  a^  to  re- 
quire the  planter  to  tie  himself  to  a  tree,  lest  be  slip  down  the  de- 
diyity.  The  immediate  shore  at  some  points  presented  masses  of 
detached  crags  overhaneing  the  sea,  as  if  ready  to  plunge  into  the 
deep  water  beneath.  Here  the  chief  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is 
wood  and  coal ;  and  in  the  steepest  acclivities  I  perceived  shoots, 
down  which  the  former  rushes  to  the  edge  of  tbe  shore,  or  plunges 
into  the  sea  beneath.  Near  tbe  mouth  of  one  chasm,  between  two 
bills,  I  remarked  a  detached  rock,  around  which  is  an  ancient  wall, 
probably  built  by  tbe  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  the  Grenoese, 
who  in  the  fourteenth  century  possessed  extensive  settlements  on 
tbis  coast.  No  more  picturesque  objects  can  be  fancied  than  the 
little  hamlets  on  the  mountain-side,  half-hidden  among  thick  foliage, 
and  faced  by  cultivated  fields,  many  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sea,  with  a  pathway  winding  gradually  along  the 
acclivity,  around  tbe  points,  across  the  ravines,  now  lost  among  the 
trees,  and  now  continuing  in  sieht,  until  reaching  the  habitations. 
Some  of  the  mountain-peaks  had  been  burnt,  and  were  now  covered 
with  trees  of  a  faded  and  yellow  foliage,  presenting  a  variety  of  color 
as  wild  as  pleasing.  With  tbe  glass  the  houses  appeared  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  built  of  wood,  one  story  high ;  and  in  place  of  a 
log  constructure,  like  the  cabins  of  our  western  country,  they  were 
simply  frames  covered  with  coarse  boards.  At  some  points  the 
eartn  was  streaked  with  white  lime-stone,  and  at  others  with  a  green 
color,  or  red.  Each  portion  of  the  coast  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
presenting  some  distingruishing  figure,  known  to  the  mariner ;  and 
It  must  be  but  a  bleak  and  dreary  residence  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  cold  and  violent  gales  from  the  north  prevail.  No  more 
inhospitable  shore  can  be  ima^ned  than  that  I  passed  along,  and  its 
perpendicular  cliffs  offer  certam  destruction  to  whosoever,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  dire  necessity,  runs  bis  ship  on  it.  Some  of  the  rocks  are 
Cyclopean,  and  so  regular  as  to  seem  the  work  of  man.  At  other 
spots  we  perceived  small  Turkish  vessels,  pulled  up  on  the  beach 
for  protection  against  the  waves ;  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  others 
were  buildine,  m  such  desert  places,  and  so  much  in  tbe  midst  of 
green  trees,  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  natural  production  of  the  soil, 
unaided  by  art.  In  fine,  tbe  high  and  more  distant  mountains,  the 
craggy  cliffs,  tbe  grreen  sides,  the  deep  valleys,  tbe  forests,  the  ham- 
lets, the  fields  of  varied  colors,  together  formed  «a  rich,  wild  scenery, 
of  unequalled  beauty. 

Later  in  the  day  the  steamer  lay  close  by  the  shore,  so  that  I  could 
easily  distinguish  the  inhabitants  ploughing,  cutting  timber  and  at- 
tending to  their  fiocks.  Frequently  I  saw  mto  tbe  manv  caverns  in 
the  steep  blufis,  into  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  dashing  with 
remarkable  violence,  the  spray  breaking  into  mist  like  vapor.  To- 
ward ten  o'clock,  p.  h.,  we  had  reached  Cape  Karempi,  having  seen 
only  at  a  distance  the  spots  where  the  Argonauts  landed,  when  pro- 
ceeding along  tbe  coast  ApoUonius  says,  that  on  the  third  day 
after  t£eir  departure  from  the  court  of  Phineus,  they  were  quietly 
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sailing  along  th^  country  of  the  Mariandynians ;  the  wind  failing, 
they  stopped  with  joy  at  the  promontory  of  Arcbarusias,  (Cape 
Baha,)  where  Jason  related  the  story  of  the  perils  they  had  escaped 
to  the  King  Lycus.  In  the  society  of  this  personage  they  spent 
some  time  before  again  setting  sail ;  and  on  their  way  to  the  Argo, 
a  ferocious  wild  boar,  numbers  of  which  now  abound  all  along  die 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  killed  their  pilot,  named  Idmon,  whose  loss 
they  mourned  with  bitter  sorrow.  One  of  their  companions,  Ancee» 
offered  himself  and  was  accepted  to  fill  his  place ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  coast.  -  Ele- 
ven days  were  lost  by  them  before  they  finally  sailed  ;  they  at  length 
set  sail  at  day-break.  After  meeting  some  streams  which  they  saw, 
be  relates  that  they  passed  near  Calichorus,  the  tomb  of  Sthenelus, 
who,  having  accompaoied  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Ama- 
zones,  whose  country  is  farther  east,  died  here  of  an  arrow-wound. 
Knowing  that  the  Argonauts,  his  ancient  friends  and  companions  in 
arms,  were  approaching,  the  deceased  prayed  to  the  goddess  Pro- 
serpine to  permit  him  to  see  them  for  a  moment.  The  goddess, 
touched  by  his  petition,  allowed  his  shade  to  leave  the  lower  regions, 
and  from  the  summit  of  his  elevated  tomb  he  looked  down  with  an 
affectionate  longing  at  the  passing  vessel.  The  figure  of  the  de- 
parted warrior  appeared  to  tnem  just  as  it  did  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  aforementioned  war,  with  a  shining  casque  on  its 
nead,  ornamented  by  a  purple-colored  plume.  It  did  not  however 
long  remain  in  view,  but  hastily  retired  into  that  region  of  dark- 
ness about  which  we  know  so  little.  Filled  with  wonder  and  alarm, 
they  lowered  their  sail,  neared  the  shore,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of 
the  departed  hero,  poured  libations  and  burned  sacrifices  over  it  to 
appease  his  manes  ;  then  with  a  fair  (westerly)  wind  they  departed, 
and  hastily  continuing  their  voyage,  fell  in  with  the  gentle  stream 
Parthenio,  now  called  Bartinai.  In  the  night  they  passed  the  town 
of  Sesame,  (Amastris,)  and  in  the  heat  of  the  following  day  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Carambis,  now  Cape  Karempi.  Afler  this,  losing 
the  breeze,  they  were  obliged  to  renew  their  oars,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  to  Sinope. 

I  remarked  that  soon  afler  roundin?  Karempi  the  shore  fell  off 
into  a  gulf-like  form,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  distant 
Unlike  the  Argo,  the  Achilles  still  however  had  a  good  westerly 
breeze,  which  with  the  steam  wafted  us  onward  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  so  gently  and  pleasantly,  that  the  vessel  seemed 
almost  motionless.  From  stem  to  stem  she  made  no  movement, 
and  her  rock  was  as  soft  and  quiet  as  that  of  a  cradle.  The  rain, 
though  now  not  falling  near  us,  was  evidently  wetting  the  distant 
villages,  and  seemed  at  times  to  chase  us.  Thunder  was  heard  roar- 
ing, deep- toned,  among  the  mountain-summits.  I  cannot  but  endea- 
vor to  convey  to  you  an  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  one  more  scene, 
which  I,  later  in  the  day,  enjoyed.  A  ravine  ran  down  into  the  sea, 
where  a  few  huts  had  been  erected,  and  a  vessel  or  two  were  run 
upon  the  beach.  On  either  hand  were  mountains,  gradually  rising 
to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  or  more ;  farther  in,  across  a  val- 
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ley,  ran  an  uneven  and  craggy  hill,  covered  with  tall  trees,  while 
behind  them,  more  distant,  were  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  some 
three  thousand  feet ;  one  of  them,  which  projected  into  the  valley, 
appearing  like  the  sudden  termination  of  a  huge  cylinder,  its  edge 
furred  with  trees,  and  its  surface  streaked  with  white  and  bare 
rocks.  Alongside  of  it  rose  a  little  peak,  like  a  pig^y  iigure  be- 
side a  giant  Beyond  these  and  across  the  ravine  were  several  other 
craggy  heights,  their  summits  quite  thrust  into  the  clouds  and  mists. 
To  the  right  there  was  a  comparatively  table-land,  on  which  were 
numerous  hillocks,  having  a  most  venerable  and  gray  appearance, 
reminding  me  of  the  descriptions  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  or  the 
Himalehs  ;  some  looking  like  castles  of  romance,  the  trees,  as  their 
giant  guards,  standing  sentry  at  their  sides.  Summit  after  summit 
succeeded  each  other,  the  last  rising  higher  than  the  preceding,  until 
the  last  ridge  was  partially  hidden  by  the  light  and  feathery  rain- 
clouds,  which  finally  obscured  the  view. 

CMfCMCtMfile,  Atfvemfter,  1846. 
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Ir  oarr«ad«m  knew  to  whoaa  pen  they  were  Indebtwd  for  the  following  spirited  line*.  tb«  intzodac- 
tlon  to  a  po«m  which  will  b«>  contlnaed  in  anothsr  nunah^r,  they  would  ree>--gDiza  in  the  writer  a 
fkTorlt«  contributor,  who  baa  b«r«to£ora  (ri\«u  them  the  greateit  plaaaore  byhla  commocicatiAsa.  In 
proaa  and  ▼area,  to  this  il.iga.lna.  ^^^  KjrioMR»oc««Ju 

In  nlenoe  and  tadnan  cometh  the  Ni^t ; 
In  joy  and  gladnew  cometh  the  Night ; 
In  glory,  majesty  and  might 
Cometh  the  Night ! 

Bot  tell  me  again :  what  of  the  Night? 
Has  it  a  look  of  calm  delight  ? 
Are  the  watchen  oot  7  are  the  winds  asleep  7 
How  looks  the  sky  7  what  saith  the  deep? 

Silently  the  Night  comes  on,  *. 

The  first  of  the  moon  and  last  of  the  sun 

Are  blended  that  they  seem  but  one  ; 

The  stars  are  few  that  out  of  the  hlue. 

The  high  and  icattering  haze  look  through; 

But  far  below,  like  a  wassail-cup, 

A  small  white  cloud  floats  slowly  up, 

And  up  and  down  irom  the  quiet  sea 

The  lightning  playeth  noiselesriy. 

The  little  white  cloud  would  be  at  rest. 

It  hath  couched  its  head  and  smooth'd  its  breast, 

But  sleepeth  not ;  for  aye  and  ever 

And  whithersoever 
As  willeth  the  wind,  it  fain  must  do, 
Falling  away  like  a  ship  hove -to  ; 
And  momently,  as  it  falls  away. 
The  voiceless  thought  of  the  busy  day 
Around  its  weary  head  doth  piay. 
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ThoB  of  the  Night:  the rtan  are  few, 
The  scattering  haxe  it  hides  the  blue  ; 
The  sea  is  rourmariDg  deep,  not  loud, 
The  lightning  plays  with  the  little  white  cloud, 
And  only  the  voices  gentle  and  meet 
For  the.  ear  of  the  Night  will  the  wind  repeat ; 
For  the  wind  it  cometh  from  there-away, 
And  only  this  has  the  wind  to  say : 
The  Night  comes  silently. 

What  more  of  the  Night  7    Has  it  a  power 
To  shadow  forth  the  changeless  hoar, 
The  midnight  hour  of  a  night  to  some 
Whose  moming«light  shall  never  come? 
Whatsaith  the  Night? 

Silent  and  yoiceless,  answering  not. 

But  with  a  noiseless  step,  like  one 

Whose  eye  thou  durst  not  look  upon, 

Oh !  fearfully  the  Night  comes  on ! 

For  out  of  the  darknesa  and  the  gloom 

Shall  come  to  thee  in  thy  lonely  room 

The  secret  thought  and  yision  of  dread ; 

And' forms  of  the  living  with  looks  of  the  dead 

Shall  rise  about  thy  desolate  bed  ; 

And  fearful  words  be  whisper'd  there 

Of  a  Night  whose  endless  watches  ai9 

Ever  in  darkness  and  despair ) 

And  ever  changing,  ever  the  same. 

Remorse  and  terror  and  guilt  and  shame : 

Ever  the  same  the  vision  of  dread. 

Ever  the  same  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  ever  the  same  and  over  all, 

Speechless,  hopeless,  like  a  pall, 

The  look  of  wo  unutterable ! 

Look  yet  once  more,  and  let  thine  eye 
Soar  upward,  and  beyond  the  sky. 
Comes  there  a  morning  ever  bri^t, 
A  morning  of  Eternal  Light? 
What  of  the  stars  that  gem  the  Night? 

Measengers  they,  come  down  to  say 

That  God's  bright  Heaven  lies  there-away ! 

Oh !  gently  and  kindly  the  Night  cometh  on ; 

Like  unto  one  who  waiteth  upon 

The  sick  and  the  dying,  the  weary  and  sad } 

One  whose  coming  sh^l  make  thee  glad !  * 

For  till  the  morrow  the  cares  that  press 

And  weigh  thee  down  with  weariness. 

The  doubt  and  fear,  which  are  ever  near 

In  a  life  which  is  but  sad  at  best ; 

The  wordless  grief  and  fruitless  quest 

And  trouble  and  sorrow  —  thall  be  at  rettf 

And  the  beautiful  Night  shall  bring  to  thee 

A  promise  of  that  which  soon  shall  be ; 

The  vision  of  a  happier  home. 

Where  care  and  sorrow  shall  never  come. 

For  in  glory  and  power  and  wisdom  and  might. 

Like  the  presence  of  God,  cometh  the  Night  I 
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VR'^'M    ATir'   ATT.AU   OKAS.    TO    ai-.D    AnSUAD    Kt.    RAJT.    OB:«r    rrCKF.TAIlT    OV     TDK    rXAI>SI    AT    SAIKO. 

Few  things  in  ihis  world  aro  more  remarkable  or  more  common, 
than  the  great  fondness  people  have  for  that  which  they  call  their 
own,  and  the  great  desire  they  manifest  to  receive  the  praises  of 
others.  If  a  person  makes  a  new  discovery  or  invents  a  new  article, 
straightway  he  makes  the  same  known  to  a  friend,  with  a  desire  that 
he  should  give  him  praise  for  his  ingenuity.  Does  a  man  write  a  l^ook, 
he  immediately  sends  it  to  some  one  with  an  intimation,  perhaps  a 
formal  request,  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the  public  prints,  which  means 
that  it  is  expected  the  work  will  be  praised.  Praise  ensues,  because 
the  praiser  expects  in  his  turn,  whenever  occasion  offers,  to  be  re- 
quited in  the  same  manner. 

On  these  occasions,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  writer  who 
is  to  deal  out  the  encomiums  will  have  tested  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
covery, seen  the  newly-invented  article  put  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  read  the  book  he  is  called  upon  to  commend. 
Whether  this  is  done,  is  more  than  doubtful,  seeing  how  indiscrimi- 
nate praises  are  often  given,  and  how  frequently  more  commenda- 
tion IS  bestowed  than  the  subject  will  bear.  But  if  they  who  are 
called  upon  to  stamp  the  worth  of  things  after  this  manner  are 
obliged  to  submit  them  to  the  test  I  have  mentioned  before  forming 
their  opinions,  what  must  be  the  hardship  endured  by  those  who 
are  requested  to  give  currency  to  quack  medicines  1  And  if  it 
should  be  one  person  only  who  is  required  to  pass  judgment,  and 
recommend  a  variety  of  nostrums  all  at  the  same  time  and  quickly, 
his  condition  must  be  truly  wretched. 

With  what  kind  of  pleasure  could  a  writer  set  down  to  compose 
a  panegyric,  while  he  was  swallowing  •  Wynkoop's  in&llible  cure 
for  the  Fever  and  Ague,'  having  the  hair  removed  from  his  chin  by 
'  Gouraud's  incomparable  cream,'  while  it  was  made  to  grow  upon 
his  head  by  the  use  of  '  Seal's  never-failing  Restorative,'  at  the  same 
moment  drenching  himself  with  *  Sands's  Sarsaparilla,'  and  submit- 
ting to  the  effect  of  '  Comstock's  certain  Pain  Extractor.'  Would 
any  human  being  under  such  varied  torments  be  disposed  to  speak 
well  of  any  one  thing  while  he  was  a  living  martyr  to  the  applica- 
tion of  so  many  at  the  same  time  1  No  ;  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
stand  it,  and  he  would  condemn  the  whole  en  moMe,  while  he  wished 
the  inventors  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

This  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  this  manner ;  these  inventors  or 
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projectors  choose  persons  of  ready  pens  and  quiet  consciences  to 
bring  into  notice  each  specific  separately.  Thus  the  praiser  of  the 
*  Infallible  Cure  for  the  Fever  and  Ague'  is  not  required  to  extof  the 
Tirtuea  of  soap,  while  the  man  of  soap  avoids  the  '  infallible  cure ;' 
he  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  lauding  '  Sands's  Sarsaparilla' 
would  be  entirely  out  of  his  element  if  he  touched  upon  the  never- 
failing  •  Pain  Extractor.' 

In  this  way  all  confusion  is  avoided  ;  6ach  person  confines  him- 
self to  the  particular  nostrum  that  suits  his  taste ;  and  of  course  is  able 
to  write  more  clearly  and  be  more  laudatory  on  one  than  if  he  under- 
took to  dilate  upon  all.  I  doubt  not  this  method  is  found  to  be  good, 
the  more  so  as  the  practice  seems  to  be  universal ;  beside,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  resort  to  these  beautifiers  and  infallible 
remedies,  a  certain  part  of  a  public  paper  is  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments of  these  articles,  to  which  is  appended  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  written  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing  people 
to  use  them- 

But  of  all  the  subjects  that  require  praise,  flattery  and  every  cajol- 
ing art  to  make  it  popular,  none  needs  more  than  the  newly-discov- 
ered process  of  putting  people  into  a  deep  sleep  at  any  time,  day  or 
night,  sick  or  wellv  in  good  humor  or  bad ;  m  short,  whether  they  will 
or  not;  and  during  the  period  of  this  somnambulism  performing 
the  most  painful  surgical  operations  without  the  patient  moving  or 
even  heaving  a  sigh.  This,  like  all  new  theories,  has  to  contend 
with  many  obstacles,  yet  the  cures  performed  are  very  astonishing. 
Drawing  teeth  and  cutting  off  limos  during  sleep  a/re  operations 
now  so  common  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  ordinary  occurrences. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  person  whose  f^et  turned  inward, 
having  his  legs  taken  from  his  body,  re-set  with  the  toes  out  to  the 
first  position,  so  that  on  awakening  he  was  able  to  dance  the  polka 
in  a  becoming  manner  1 

A  young  lady  of  eighteen,  afler  sitting  before  a  hair-dresser  four 
hours,  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  her  coeflure  was,  through 
the  clumsiness  of  the  man,  totally  unfit  to  appear  at  the  ball,  being 
not  at  all  after  the  last  Parisian  touch.  Provoked  at  this  misfortune, 
yet  too  weak  to  bear  another  four  hoijrs'  sitting,  she  was  mesmerized, 
her  head  taken  off  without  her  being  sensible  of  pain,  and  afler  a 
few  hours'  sleep  she  awoke  much  refreshed,  her  head  where  it  should 
be,  and  her  hair  dressed  *aravir,*  These  two  last  experiments  I 
cannot  vouch  for,  not  being  present  at  their  performance,  but  being 
related  in  the  newspapers,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  facts 
having  actually  occurred. 

There  is  a  collateral  branch  of  this  system,  called  clairvoyance,  by 
which  a  person,  after  being  put  into  a  proper  state,  may  with  his  eyes 
closed  see  clearly  through  a  stone  wall,  or  accurately  describe  at 
New-York  the  contents  of  a  room  or  the  occupation  of  a  person  at 
New-Orleans,  or  any  other  distant  place.  As  it  strikes  me,  this  is  an 
invention  that  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  authority.  It  is  putting  a 
deadly  weapon  into  the  hands  of  an  individud,  that  may  be  used 
for  improper  purposes.    No  one  likes  to  have  his  private  aflfairs,  hw 
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little  sayingt  and  doings  pried  into  and  reported  to  all  the  world, 
very  probably  too  in  a  perverted  form.  Suppose  a  lady  whose  hus- 
band has  been  long  absent  in  a  distant  land  should  wish  to  console 
herself,  in  her  lonely  state  by  a  Uu-i^tUe  with  a  second  or  third 
cousin,  a  youne  officer  of  the  army,  or  one  of  the  navy  from  a  long 
cruise  ;  her  ouer  half,  by  the  clairvoyant  process,  would  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  not  being  able  to  hear  the  innocent  conversation, 
would  be  apt  to  think  the  couple  were  too  near  each  other.  He 
would  immediately  become  jealous  and  unhappy.  Or  suppose  far- 
ther, that  a  gentleman  removed  to  a  distance  from  his  domestic 
oomfortSi  should  be  discovered  in  close  conference,  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, with  his  youthful  clear-starcher,  who  was  handling  his  linen 
like  one  accustomed  to  it ;  or  what  is  very  natural,  that  he  should  be 
near  to  the  chambermaid  while  she  was  modestly  and  in  the  kindest 
manner  sewing  on  one  of  his  buttons ;  the  wife  might  think  she  saw 
her  husband  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  feel  quite  uneasy,  when  in 
truth  the  man  might  be  as  pure  as  an  icicle.  In  short,  men  and 
women  at  a  distance  from  each  other  may  be  placed  in  situations 
apparently  less  equivocal,  and  their  most  innocent  intentions  or 
occupations  be  much  misunderstood.  I  think  therefore  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  this  discovery  should  not  receive  favor,  but  be 
pronounced  '  useless,  burdensome  and  dangerous.' 

No  where  is  observable  more  of  puffing,  flattery  and  self-adula- 
don  than  in  the  public  journals.  When  a  new  paper  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  engasre  the  labor  of  a 
certain  number  of  what  are  called  puffers-up.  This  is  a  class  of 
men  found  in  many  places,  who  work  for  small  Wages,  payable 
chiefly  in  kind,  who  having  little  reputation  for  taste  or  literature, 
seek  to  bring  themselves  into  notice  by  soliciting  the  favor  of  others 
to  new  works.  That  which  is  brought  from  afar  is  most  valued. 
Thus  you  will  often  see  a  paragraph  taken  from  a  supposed  or  real 
joumfld  a  thousand  miles  ofi*,  that  will  bestow  a  world  of  praise  on 
a  paper  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  in  sounding  terms  the  wide  circu- 
lation it  enjoys  in  the  interior.  This  increases  the  number  of  its 
readers,  and  obtains  for  it  the  lucrative  patronage  of  persons  in 
trade,  who  like  to  have  their  names  made  visible  far  and  wide,  and 
the  articles  they  deal  in  made  known  to  those  who  come  to  the  city. 
The  city  papers  never  fail  to  let  their  readers  know  how  well  they 
are  thougat  of  abroad,  and  a  few  of  them  have  in  a  prominent  part 
a  list  of  all  these  flattering  testimonials,  which  it  is  pretended  are 
written  in  all  countries  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  ;  places  never  heard 
of  before,  got  up  bv  the  John  Smiths  and  John  Browns,  who  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  ready  instruments  for  all  those  who  want  to  use 
names. 

This  system  is  now  so  universally  in  vogue  that  no  newspaper  is 
expected  to  succeed  without  adopting  it,  and  a  large  portion  ot  cur- 
rent literature,  is  indebted  to  tne  same  means  for  bringing  itself 
into  notice. 

The  whole  is  rather  disgusting,  yet  in  a  country  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  determined  to  go  ahead,  and  are  unscrupulous  about  the 
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meauB,  th^ y  must  and  will  have  recourse  to  all  and  every  tifethody 
even  if  it  should  not  be  a  commendable  one.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  not  so  cynical  as  to  wish  to  dispense  with  a  tirell-tumed  compli- 
ment when  it  is  courteously  applied,  nor  do  I  object  tfO  a  spice  of 
flattery ;  which,  when  bestowed  with  tact  and  delicacy,  is  pfeasingr 
not  only  to  him  who  receives  but  to  him  who  gives.  When  managed 
with  judgment  it  often  conciliates  enemies,  atd  may  be  made  a 
means  of  retaining  friends.  An  anecdote,  derived  from  a  high  source* 
will  best  illustrate  my  meaning. 

When  Solomon  was  told  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  intended  to 
make  him  a  visit,  he  determined  to  receive  her  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence his  court^  could  display  and  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect due  to  so  distinguished  a  personage.  Beside  arraying  the  inte* 
nor  of  his  palace  with  every  work  of  art  which  his  own  taste  could 
suggest,  or  the  skill  of  the  East  could  invent,  h^  caused  the  floor  of 
the  apartment  through  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass  on  her  way  to 
salute  him  on  his  throne,  to  be  laid  with  looking-glasses. 

This  novel  display  excited,  as  it  well  might,  the  admiration  not 
only  of  the  city  but  of  all  Judea.  The  Queen  approadhod,  and* 
looking  before  her,  distoyered  as  she  believed,  a  limpid  sheet  of 
water,  tranquil  and  shining  like  a  molten  mirror.  Being  unwilling 
to  injure  her  dress  by  allowing  it  to  touch  what  she  thought  was 
water,  she  raised  her  garments  as  she  advanced  to  the  elevated  spot 
where  Solomon  sat  to  receive  hen  In  doinff  this  she  exhibited  parts 
of  her  limbs  just  above  the  ankles,  which  me  people  here,  profane 
though  they  are,  never  mention.  This  was  an  unn>rtunate  display, 
but  what  was  worse,  it  appeared  that  these  parts  were  coveredi  with 
hair,  and  Ya  Emeen  (O  Trustworthy !)  who  shall  say  it  ?  this  was 
red!  I  should  not  venture  to  relate  the  circumstance  where  it  not 
so  well  authenticated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being^a  melancholy 
fact. 

Here  was  '  a  go,'  to  use  the  Words  of  the  profane ; .  enough  in 
modem  times  to  have  stopped  a  funeral  or  felled  a  troop  of  horse, 
riders  and  all.  Solomoti  slightly  curled  up  his  lip,  as  you  and  I 
should  do,  had  we  been  present,  for  he  was  a  little  disconcerted, 
never  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before^  though  a  person,  as 
we  all  know,  of  profound  wisdom,  and  very  knowing  in  every  thing 
that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the(  feminalities.  With  admirable 
presence  of  mind  however,  he  composed  his  countenance  almost 
immediately,  while  in  the  most  gracious  manner  he  bent  toward  her 
Majesty  and  said:  'There  is  nothing  new  under  the, sun.'  The 
Queen  on  her  part,  perceived  her  mishap,  and  the  impression  she 
had  made,  yet  with  great  propriety  and  ready  wit  advanced  toward 
the  king,  complimented  him  in  the  most  adroit  manner  on  his  great 
wisdom  and  splendor,  at  the  same  time  added :  '  Behold  the)  ofie- 
half  was  not  told  I'  The  spectators  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
very  delicate  manner  the  royal  personages  had  each  slid  out  of  this 
little  embarrass,  while  the  King  and  Queen  continued  passing  com- 
pliments to  each  other  till  they  separated }  which  they  did  with  many 
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tokens  of  mutual  regard.  Solomon  '  gave  unto  the  Queen  all  her 
desire,  whatsoever  she  asked,'  while  her  Majesty,  in  return,  gave 
spices,  and  very  much  gold  and  precious  stones. 

mtttft  Sbiyim^h 

VaOlC     THS     8fME     TO     THE     BAICS. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  went  with  my  friend  in  the  white  cravat  to  visit 
a  gentleman  who  inhabits  a  large  mansion  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town,  who  from  small  beginnings  has  amassed  an  ample  for- 
tune, takes  his  ease,  and  dresses  himself  every  day  '  in  purple  and 
fine  linen.'  Individuals  of  this  species,  when  they  leave  the  count- 
ing-house, which  hitherto  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make  their 
studio,  are  invariably  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  shall  do  with  them- 
selves, or  how  they  shall  fill  up  vacant  hours.  Never  before  having 
had  a  moment  of  leisure  from  toil  of  mind  or  body,  both  continue 
to  require  the  same  stimulus  by  the  same  pursuit ;  and  being  edu- 
cated imperfectly,  or  solely  with  a  view  to  their  calling,  the  instant 
they  are  removed  irom  the  usual  routine  they  find  themselves  with- 
out internal  resource  to  sustain  them  in  the  new  sphere  they  are  at- 
tempting to  move  in.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  sober  industrious  man  falls  into  bad  habits  ;  to  turn 
gentleman  and  take  to  drink  is  not  unusual ;  or  if  he  avoid  either  of 
these  sins,  he  goes  into  the  country,  thinking  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  life, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  soon  finds  however  that 
nature  has  no  charms  for  a  mind  like  his  ;  that  agriculture  requires 
knowledge  he  is  too  old  to  learn,  and  a  kind  of  labor  for  which  he 
has  no  fondness.  He  passes  a  wearisome  life,  full  of  vain  regrets, 
or  perhaps  returns  to  his  former  business,  in  which  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  unsuccessful,  having  lost  his  skill  for  want  of  constant  prac- 
tice. There  is  a  class  who  nevertheless  are  determined  to  be  gentle- 
men ;  keep  in  the  city;  own  up-town  lots ;  do  nothing  except  nurse 
the  gout  or  the  dyspepsia ;  have  a  handsome  house,  rich  furniture, 
horses  and  carriages,  and  above  all,  pictures.  Let  me  describe  to 
you  one  of  these  msh-made  gentlemen,  with  all  the  distinction  his 
money  has  bought  for  him. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  marks  of  wealth  are  visible  in  the 
quantity  of  rich  furniture,  supposed  to  be  all  for  use,  and  bright  or- 
naments, known  to  be  all  for  show ;  the  two  main  apartments  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  wide  doors,  left  open,  give  to  the 
two  the  air  of  one  entire  piece.  Here  is  displayed,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think,  all  the  gentleman's  riches,  so  great  is  the  quantity 
of  moveables  crammed  into  one  moderate-sized  space  ;  seats  of  va- 
rious forms,  many  of  them  for  show,  beine  too  fi^l  for  use  without 
risk  of  being  brought  to  the  ground  ;  the  chimney-piece  loaded  with 
candle-sticks,  girandoles,  vases  and  smelling-bottles;  while  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  is  a  chandelier,  of  sufficient  dimensions  for 
any  mosque  in  Cairo,  if  such  things  were  permitted  there.    Tables  in 
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the  centre  and  different  parts  of  the  room,  on  which  are  laid  ele- 
gantly*hound  books,  with  gilt  edges ;  all  placed  in  so  studied  a  man- 
ner as  plainly  to  show  that  they  are  never  ttudied.  ,  These  Various 
articles  are  arranged  with  evident  attention  to  produce  the  best 
effect  to  the  eye,  and  are  so  fresh  in  appearance  as  leave  no  dotibt 
that  they  are  meant  merely  as  ornaments  to  be  exhibited  on  spe- 
cial occasions.  The  walls  ate  entirely  covered  with  paintings  or 
engravings,  piled  one  above  another,  so  as  ta  give  the  room  the  air 
of  a  shop  where  such  articles  are  sold,  or  a  ^lery  where  they  are 
exhibited  for  money.  They  are  placed,  not  according  to  beauty, 
or  excellence  of  design  or  execution,  but  rather  according  to  di- 
mensions ;  as  those  who  pack  merchandise  into  boxes  put  a  large 
)>arcel  here  and  a  small  one  there,  that  no  space  may  be  lost  The 
windows  of  the  apartment  being  only  at  each  end,  and  these 
shrouded  with  rich  drapery,  it  happens,  as  you  may  well  imagine, 
that  three^fourths  of  tne  paintings  are  in  a  false  light,  ^nd  their 
beauties^  if  they  ever  had  any,  cannot  be  brought  out.  If  perchance 
one  is  seen  more  conspicuous  for  its  finish  than  another,  its  beauty 
is  impaired  by  being  found  in  bad  company.  A  work  of  merit,  a 
Madonna  or  «  Claude,  has  for  a  pendant  a  common  engraving  of  a 
*  View  of  the  White-House  at  Washington,'  or  a  lithographic  im- 
pression of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  on  his  desolate  island,  surrounded 
by  his  goats  and  parrots ;  a  painting  of  Apollo  is  tite-d-tete  with  that 
of  a  late  President ;  one  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the  other  in 
full  regimentals;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Black 
Hawk. 

In  the  midst  of  this  accumulated  mass  of  glaring  colors,  this  in- 
congruous assemblage  of  beauty  and  deformity,  arranged  without 
meuod,  sits  the  master  of  the  house ;  his  eyes  turned  first  to  one 
side  then  to  the  other,  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  one  who  says  to 
himself,  '  These  are  mine.'  He  receives  you  with  cordiality,  evi- 
dently pleased  that  you  have  chosen  a  propitious  hour  for  the  visit, 
when  he  is  present  to  display  his  wealth  and  make  public  his  taste 
for  the  fine  arts.  He  follows  your  eyes  to  see  where  they  will  rest ; 
and  when  he  thinks  they  are  not  directed  to  the  objects  he  most 
prizes,  will  with  a  complacent  air  point  to  those  most  worthy  your 
regard,  being  careful  to  add  how  he  obtained  them^and  how  much 
they  cost.  In  a  house  thus  bedecked,  the  most  curious  object  is  the 
man  ;  to  see  with  what  pleasure  he  views  the  signs  of  his  opulence, 
and  how  self-satisfied  he  feels  that  by  his  riches  he  has  been  able  to 
purchase  what  he  believes  to  be  taste.  You  soon  see  how  far  his 
judgment  is  to  be  relied  upon,  even  in  objects  that  may  in  them- 
selves possess  merit.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  has  a  correct  idea 
of  even  the  subject ;  he  knows  iiothing  of  the  artist,  or  his  peculiar 
talent ;  and  as  to  the  detail  of  the  art,  such  as  judgment  in  group- 
ing, correctness  of  light  and  shadow,  harmony  of  coloring,  expres- 
sion, and  the  like,  he  carefully  avoids  to  discuss  these  points,  for  this 
is  a  knowledge  his  wealth  could  not  buy.  It  seems  to  him  sufficient 
that  his  walls  are  coveredr 

Our  Holy  Prophet  (on  whom  be  blessings  I)  forbids  us  to  have 
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pictureB  or  statuary^  lest  we  fall  into  idolatry.  Yet  this  is  no  chocdi 
to  my  feeling  a  sensation  of  pleasure  at  viewing  objects  of  art.  I 
cannot  if  I  would  withhold  my  delight  while  contemplating  the  bold 
conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  rich  coloring  of  Titian,  or  the 
soft  beauties  of  Claude ;  even  marble  vrarms  me  into  sympathy.  I 
indulge  freely  in  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  just  proportions  of 
Apollo,  the  graceful  form  of  Venus  de  Medici.  I  am  affected  by 
the  woe  of  Niobe,  and  the  agony  of  Laocoon  draws  from  me  a 
feeling  of  compassion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  are  the  feelings  that  finished  composi- 
tions in  the  fine  arts  are  calculated  to  inspire.  When  the  mind  has 
a  perception  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  it  is  on  the  way  to  acquire 
true  taste ;  which  consists  not  in  the  pleasure  derived  by  the  senses 
merely,  but  rather  from  the  discriminating  power  of  the  mind,  which 
selects  subjects  that  warm  the  imagination  and  elevate  the  thoughts. 
They  who  go  beloW  this  may  have  a  certain  degree  of  taste,  but  it 
is  of  a  limited  range,  formed  entirely  by  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  not  by  anv  operation  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  be  bom 
with  lively  sensibility,  and  yet  not  be  deeply  affected  by  the  works 
of  art ;  this  effect  is  acquired  mainly  by  a  studious  investigation  of 
nature,  assisted  by  judgment  in  comparing  it  with  the  works  of  dis- 
tinguished masters.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  painting  be  true  to 
nature ;  it  must  go  beyond  the  original  from  which  it  is  copied,  in 
order  to  give  a  direction  to  the  sensibilities.  This  is  performed  by 
the  creative  power  of  the  artist^  is  called  expression,  and  produces 
a  harmonious  effect.  I  apprehend  farther,  that  taste  once  acquired 
may  lose  much  of  its  purity  by  permitting  the  mind  to  dwell  on  in- 
ferior objects  ;  with  these  we  may  become  so  familiarized  as  to  for- 
get the  original  standard  which  was  once  our  guide,  and  may  become 
at  last  pleased  with  fantastic  forms  we  once  should  have  shrunk  from. 
We  may  come  to  set  value  on  imitations  of  tame  scenery,  and  feel 
none  of  the  enlivening  emotions  which  the  artist  produces  by  giving 
greater  expression  to  natural  objects. 

Some  people  are  bom  with  more  aptitude  than  others  to  receive 
external  impressions  :  the  physical  faculties  may  be  more  acute  in 
one  person  than  in  another^  and  education  is  a  powerful  means  of 
giving  to  the  reflecting  powers  a  higher  tone.  The  rising  sun  is  an 
object  of  pleasure  to  all ;  but  how  much  more  must  be  the  emotion 
of  pleasure  felt  by  the  cultivated  man  than  that  felt  by  the  clown ! 
And  then  the  imaginative  powers  must  be  brought  into  exercise  to 
stimulate  and  enlarge  the  range  of  the  understanding;  yet  care 
must  be  had  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  that  the  conception 
should  be  jiist. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  much  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  who  are  absorbed  by  the  cares  and  duties 
of  business  of  a  profession,  can  possess  (or  if  they  had  it,  can  re- 
tain,) the  power  of  nicely  discriminating  the  beauties  of  nature  or 
art.  This  is  and  must  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  man  of  lei- 
sure, who  is  an  habitual  observer,  and  whose  mind  is  kept  vigorous 
by  constant  exercise. 
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Ta5te  needs  to  be  nourished  and  disciplined,  like  every  other  fa- 
culty we  wish  should  be  active  and  true,  the  more  so  when  the  fre- 
quent view  of  gprosser  objects  blunts  the  imagination,  that  quality 
on  which  taste  is  mainly  founded.  Persons  of  quick  perception  and 
warm  temperament  are  no  doubt  those  who  soonest  feel  the  fiill 
effect  of  pleasurable  objects,  and  retain  them  longest ;  yet  even 
these  higher-endowed  persons  will  need  to  regard  the  works  of  art 
very  frequently  to  keep  up  the  train  of  agreeable  emotions. 

Let  the  rich  buy  paintings ;  it  is  not  an  ill-advised  outlay  of  super- 
fluous wealth.  Even  if  they  do  not  bring  taste  with  them,  they  lead 
the  way  to  acquire  it,  beside  being  one  of  the  means  of  ennobling 
the  mind.  But  the  rich  should  keep  in  remembrance  that  it  is  not 
from  the  multitude  and  great  variety  of  the  works  of  art  diat  ideas 
of  beauty  are  derived,-  but  rather  by  the  choice  selection  of  a  few 
of  the  works  of  distinguished  artists,  the  contemplation  of  which 
will  mature  the  judgment  and  awaken  loftier  sentiments.  . 

iKnp>  Tork,  liecatv-mvMU  dtur  0ftk»\ 

Mo0mSkaw'wml:  Hegiratl5t60,      i  ^ 

Eetter  Aebentttnt). 

7B0M  THE  SAME   TO  TSB  SAME. 

TttB  pleasure  I  derive  from  frequent  intercourse  with  my  friend 
in  the  white  cravat  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  instructive  lessons  he 
is  kind  enough  often  to  give  me.  He  is  a  man  past  the  meridian 
of  life  ;  has  seen  much,  and  judiciously  observed ;  has  read  much 
and  reflected ;  beside  which,  he  possesses  an  even  temper  and  a 
tranquil  mind :  all  these  combined,  make  me  listen  to  his  conversa- 
tion with  constant  pleasure,  and  I  retain  with  satisfaction  the  know- 
ledge he  is  kind  enoush  to  impart. 

One  day,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  seeing  old  people  gay,  when  as  I  supposed  age  must  have 
weakened  their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  diminished  the  circle  of, 
companions  who  were  accustomed  to  join  them  in  those  lively  re- 
creations which  blunt  the  sense  of  care  and  smooth  the  current  of 
life  as  it  passes.  I  asked  if  the  aged  had  the  power  of  creating, 
pleasures  suited  to  their  years ;  whether  this  power  was  inherent  or 
whether  it  developes  itself  as  time  advances  ;  in  short,  I  wished  to 
learn  how  to  receive  without  murmuring  the  burden  of  years  as  they 
approached,  and  when  they  did  come,  to  know  how  to  be  M. 

My  friend  smiled  at  my  request,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  answered 
me  in  the  following  words  : 

*  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  art,  that  of  knowing  how  to  be  old  ; 
that  is,  to  know  how  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  and  dignity  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  our  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  as  we 
advance  in  years ;  and  I  see  so  many  persons  who  submit  to  their 
destiny  with  bad  grace,  that  I  think  one  should  be  taught  in  youth 
the  best  method  to  bear  old  age.  Some  people  put  on  the  old  man 
before  their  time,  while  others  try  to  appear  young  after  old  age  has 
laid  his  hand  upon  them.     In  the  first  instance  it  is  the  mind  that  has 
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given  way  first ;  in  the  Becoad,  it  is  the  body  that  has  yielded  before 
nie  mind,  and  in  each  case  the  person  is  in  fault.  Some  people 
imagine  that  by  appearing  old  they  are  thought  to  be  wise,  as  taci^ 
turn  people  are  supposed  to  know  much  because  they  say  little. 
By  appearing  old,  too,  sympathy  is  excited,  and  the  world  is  kind 
enough  to  overlook  without  reproof  the  foibles  of  old  men.  In  the 
second  instance,  of  old  men  endeavoring  to  be  thought  young,  vanity 
lies  at  the  bottom.  The  show  of  physical  strength  we  do  not  pos- 
sess is  sure  to  bring  down  ridicule  on  hint  who  practices  the  decep- 
tion. The  true  way  is  not  to  resist,  but  to  yield  with  grace.  As 
Time  approaches,  receive  him  with  cheerfulness  and  he  will  treat 
you  with  lenity.  If  he  should  inflict  a  wound,  good  humor  will  hide 
the  scar. 

Some  complain  of  their  lot,  as  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  become 
sour  and  out  of  temper,  as  if  this  would  make  it  better.  Some  con* 
aider  themselves  warranted  by  years  and  gray  hairs  to  transg^ress 
against  the  conventional  forms  of  society,  and  to  say  and  do  things 
which  are  in  themselves  improper.  They  claim  much  indulgence 
for  their  own  failings,  which  they  rather  encourage  than  repress,  and 
grant  none  to  the  difference  of  manners  and  fiew  modes  of  thinking 
of  those  who  are  younger  than  themselves.  To  correct  this  habit 
the  old  should  not  retire  from  the  world  too  soon,  or  radier,  they 
should  do  so  gradually,  as  years  increase,  and  they  should  often  meet 
and  converse  with  persons  younger  than  themselves;  by  which 
means  they  keep  pace  with  the  times,  while  their  manners  and  coo^ 
versation  retain  freshness,  without  the  gravity  of  years  degenerating 
into  rigor  and  asperity.  Both  are  gainers  by  the  intercourse  ;  in  the 
young  it  suppresses  levity  by  the  respect  age  generally  inspires,  and 
the  old  accustom  themselves  to  submit  to  the  improvements  which 
time  produces  in  mind  as  well  as  in  matter.  The  interchange  of 
thought  is  like  friction  to  stiffened  limbs  ;  it  keeps  up  their  elasti- 
city. Above  all,  it  prevents  old  men  fklling  into  the  too  common 
vice  of  selfishness. 

They  who  in  early  life  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  teachers 
who  directed  their  minds  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  invicrorated 
and  enlarged  their  intellectual  powers,  are  much  to  be  envied.  If 
they  have  studied  with  method  and  gained  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  useful  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men,  they  b^ve 
acquired  a  standing  in  society  and  been  resorted  to  as  men  whose 
judgments  might  be  relied  upon  to  decide  doubtful  questions  ;  and 
in  being  thus  serviceable  to  the  world  they  have  increased  the  sum 
of  their  own  happiness,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  strength  of 
mind  which  never  fails  to  sustain  old  age.  A  cultivated  under- 
standing, while  it  gives  us  just  grounds  for  self-esteem,  elevates  us 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  what  is  more,  furnishes  us  with  a  re- 
pository whence  we  may  always  draw  wholesome  reflections  and 
pleasant  recollections,  to  be  called  up  when  old  age  unfits  us  for 
reading.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  form  the  character, 
much  depends  on  the  manner  we  are  instructed.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  give  good  principles,  but  their  effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  mode 
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they  are  instilled.'  We  may  be  taught  tb  perform  viituoua  acts 
from  bad  motives. 

There  must  be  a  period  when  men  advanced  in  life  take  little  in- 
terest in  books,  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent  them  from 
sustaining  conversation  ;  then  it  is  that  they  are  thrown  on  their  inter- 
nal resourd^,  apd  he  who  is  rich  has  more^  enjoyment  than  be  who 
is  poor.  Reflection  must  then  come  in,  to  -prevent  the  mind  from 
becoming  inert  for  want  of  action,  and  reflection  will  b^  more  or 
less  pleasing  as  the  understanding  has  been  property  cultivated,  or 
suffered  to  waste  its  energies  in  idleness  or  unworthy  pursuits^  The 
training  in  early  life  to  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  What  one  reads  and 
sees,  is.  a  good  way  of  preparing  the  means  to  bear  old  age  in  a  ber 
coming  manner:,  it  gives  solidity  to  the  ch^racter^  and  enables  ond 
to  account  for  and  view  with  equanimity  of  temper  the  many  incoii« 
sistences  that  abound  among  mankind. 

It  is,  I  think,  possible  to  teach  youth  the  rudiments  of  the  know-^ 
ledge  how  to  be  old ;  not  by  making  young  people  put  on  the  habits, 
manners  and  notions  of  old  persons,  but  by  directing  their  minds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  to  bear  with  propriety  each  period  of  age 
as  it  advances. 

Some  people  say,  '  Read  a  great  deal  and  you  will  know  a  great 
deal*'  This  does  not  follow.  Most  people  do  read  a  great  deal,  but 
few  read  with  method,  or  make  a  good  selection  of  suln^cts.  In  this 
case  the  mind  is  full  of  ideas ;  but  they  are  so  packed  together  that 
no  single  one  is  uppermost,  and  a  ma^  may  thus  be  really  ignorant 
though  ovei-flowing  with  learning.  Such  a  man  has  read  too  much 
and  reflected  too  little.  There  are  many  men  who  are  not  readers, 
and  many  of  the  laboring  cladses  have  no  leisure  to  read,  supposing 
they  bad  the  inclination  ;  yet  we  a^  often  see  these  persons  happy  as 
we  do  students  or  habitual  readers.  \i  is  because  they  observe  and 
reflect  whenever  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  active  auties  of  their 
calling.  This  is  a  proof  that  books  are  not  the  only  requisite  to  con« 
tentment. 

We  are  all  fond  of  quoting  the  sayings  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
names  of  many  of  them  are  held  in  well*merited  respect  by  pos- 
terity. They  must  have  been  men  of  sound  minds  an,d  of  great 
observation ;  but  their  knowledge  could  not,  much  of  it,  have  been 
acquired  by  reading,  for  books  and  manuscripts  were  not  so  abun- 
dant in  their  time  as  they  are  now.  Their  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  rectitude  of  their  moral  sentiments  must  have  been  the  result 
of  close  observation  and  constant  reflectibn.  It  is  worthy  of  notitie 
that  a  habit  of  reflection  ^ves  a  controlling  power  over  the  thoughts ; 
enables  us  not  only  to  direct  thmn  to  the  contemplation  of  proper 
objects,  but  to  fix  them  upon  subjects  by  which  the  mind  ntoy  be  kept 
in  wholesome  exercise,  and  the  recollections  be.  made  pleasing.  The 
reflecting  man  compares  things  with  each  other,  by  which  means  his 
judgment  becomes  correct  and  his  decisions  just.  He  is  not  led  to 
form  hasty  determinations,  but  rather  to  weigh  with  calmness  the  sub- 
jects that  are  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  his  character  is  marked  by 
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solidity.  He  cannot  fail  of  gaining  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
as  a  consequence  be  elevated  in  his  own  estimation  and  increase  the 
sum  of  his  own  happiness.  For  self-esteem,  ^hen  founded  on  a 
good  understanding,  and  indulged  in  rationally,  is  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  virtue,  and  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  contented. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  understanding,  the  happy  effect  it  prbdnces  on  the  character,  and 
the  influence  it  has,  to  create  means  to  promote  the  comfort  of  old 
age.  It  is  not  however  the  sole  means ;  there  is  another  which  is 
eaually  necessary,  and  which  requires  early  culture  to  render  it  one 
or  the  blessings  of  life,  and  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  good 
character.  I  mean  the  Imagination.  This  is  a  power  of  the  mind 
by  which  may  be  created  images  of  scenes  which  have  no  real  ex- 
istence, and  which  may  not  be  like  anjf  of  the  objects  that  surround 
us.  This  power  is  in  us  for  the  seeming  purpose  of  quickening  the 
reasoning  Acuities,  for  we  see  in  real  lite  that  without  it  the  mind 
becomes  heavv,  and  makes  no  onward  progress  in  acquiring  new 
perceptions.  When  the  scenes  thus  created  are  founded  on  nature, 
we  say  the  person  who  conceives  them  has  a  well-regulated  imagi- 
nation ;  on  tne  other  hand,  when  they  greatly  depart  from  nature,  we 
say  he  has  a  disordered  imagination.  If  the  departure  from  nature 
be  aliffht,  we  say  the  image  is  colored ;  but  when  it  is  at  total  variance 
and  the  process  is  continued  long  and  steadfastly,  the  person  loses 
control  over  his  thoughts  and  becomes  what  we  call  deranged,  which 
means  that  his  intellect  has  become  disordered  by  an  improper  use 
of  it ;  and  when  this  irregular  application  of  the  intellect  is  directed 
toward  any  of  the  passions  by  which  any  one  of  them  is  called  into 
action  in  a  strone  degree,  the  person's  case  is  desperate. 

The  power  of  the  imagination  is  very  great,  and  increases  in 
strength  the  more  it  is  exercised ;  it  will  therefore  at  once  be  per- 
ceived, that  unless  we  begin  early  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  and 
keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  reality  and  virtue,  we  are  raising  agidnst 
ourselves  a  force  that  must  overwhelm  us,  even  before  age,  if  1^  to 
itself,  could  accomplish  the- work.  A  more  dismal  spectacle  cannot 
be  exhibited  than  that  of  an  old  man  with  an  imagination  beyond 
his  control ;  who  habitually  suffers  his  thoughts  so  to  wander  and 
dwell  on  improper  objects  as  no  longer  to  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating them.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  creature  of  reason,  at  the 
moment  when  of  all  others  the  realities  of  life  should  be  present 
to  his  mind.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  imagination  never 
leaves  us ;  that  it  is  strong  even  in  advanced  life,  when  the  passions 
are  supposed  to  be  weak,  but  being  directed  to  objects  where  the 
passions  are  but  little  brought  into  play,  and  being^  unaccompanied 
by  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  youth*. 

The  liability  of  the  mind  to  mixed  emotions  is  a  cause  why  the 
imagination  may  be  made  the  source  of  pleasure,  and  also  the  foun- 
tain whence  may  spring  much  pain.  If  the  understanding  has  been 
strengthened  by  proper  culture,  it  may  in  most  cases  check  its  wan- 
derings and  form  with  it  an  alHance  which  will  have  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  character.     The  understanding,  like  a  sober  matron, 
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may  give  wise  counsels  when  leading  in  the  strait  path  of  life,  while 
her  more- lively  follower  may  enliven  the  joUmey  by  a  sprightly  tale. 
The  one  will  pursue  her  onward  course  with  a  firm  step,  while  the 
other  will  occasionally  go  astray  to  gather  flowers  by.  ue  \7ayside. 
The  bnaginadon  left  to  its  own  guidance  scfon  misleads  its  votary. 
It  elevates  him  at  first  by  high  expectations*  which  proving  $ilse,  he 
flies  to  the  other  extreme,  and  is  Kept  in  dread  of  evils  which  may 
never  befiil  him. 

'  Ihe  imaginatian  Jarte  produit  Pevettement  minUj'  says  Mon- 
taigne. But  therd  is  a  permitted  range  to  the  imagination^  ;vrhidh  is 
productive  of  real  pleasure,  and  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  functions  of 
life,  by  exciting  sensibilities  and  tastes  which  form  the  elements  of 
high  moral  feeling.  While  the  purest, moral  thoughts  may  be 
d^>ased  by  the  power  the  imaginative  propensities  possess  of  bring- 
ing them  into  alliance  with  animal  sensations,  it  must  yet  be  ob- 
served, by  way  of  counterbalance,  that  objects  of  sense  merely  may 
be  ennomed  by  ideas  of  beauty  and  order.  If  the  imaginative  tastes 
have  been  disciplined,  the  old  have  a  medium  of  enjoyment,  and 
may  be  said  to  live  a  second  time  the  liife  they  have  passed.  Memory 
is  the  first  of  the  mental  powers  which  gives  sign  of  the  decay  of 
our  vital  energies ;  the  imagination  in  some  degree  supplies  its 
place  by  giving  new  action  to  the  thinking  faculties^  and  thus  filling 
up  the  vacuum  which  might  exist  in  the  mind. 

It  is  innocent,  and  a  fit  subject  to  engage  the  mind  with,  the  ima- 
gining how  we  should  act  under  untried  circumstances ;  it  may  serve 
to  prepare  us  to  perform  our  duty,  should  the  circumstances  we 
paint  to  ourselves  ever  occur.  We  may  safely  indulge  the  pleasing 
vision  which  represents  us  as  doing  praiseworthy  actions,  for  it  may 
excite  us,  #hen  under  the  influence  of  sober  reason;  to  put  into  praic- 
tice  the  virtue  we  only  thought  of.  And  the  imagination  is  in  the' 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions  when  it  presents  to  us  subjects 
worthy  of  imitation,  which  harmonize  with  truth,  and  are  adapted  to 
our  condition.  We  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  ne#  enjoyments  we 
should  experience  by  an  improvement  of  our  worldly  state,  and  maV 
imagine  modes  by  which  these  enjoyments  may  be  heightened. 
While  the  old,  by  the  decay  of  memory,  are  prevented  from  drawing 
a  full  measure  of  pleasure  from  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the 
realities  of  life  may  cease  to  produce  their  accustotoed  excitement ; 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  offers  a  resource  afi;ainst  weariness, 
and  awakens  the  thoughts  to  new  hopes  of  the  future.  The  old 
may  be  permitted  a  wider  scope  for  their  visions,  there  being  less 
danger  to  the  intellect  than  if  they  were  in  the  full  use  of  all  their' 
vital  functions. 

In  contemplating  the  objects  of  domestic  life  which  surround 
them,  the  old  may  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  the 
future  welfare  of  their  near  relatives  or  offspring,  a*nd  thus  derive  a 
merited  reward  for  the  care  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  objects 
of  their  affection.  A  person  with  a  cultivated  understanding,  as  I 
have  supposed  one  to  be,  and  who  has  been  an  observer,  cannot  be' 
wanting  m  the  power  of  creating  other  sources  of  mental  enjoy-' 
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ment,  «ucli  aa  those  deriyed  from  impressions  made  on  the  mind  by 
the  works  of  art  Or  the  beauties  of  nature.  Objects  of  taste,  the 
experiments  of  art  and  the  improyements  of  science,  may  by  rapid 
combinations  of  the  imaginatiye  powers  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  -self-gratification,  and  occupy  the  thoughts  witb  delight- 
mi  recreation.  The  state  of  mind  thus  produced  will  influence  the 
disposition  to  cultiyate  the  social  feelings  and  open  the  heart  to  the 
strongest  impulses  of  natural  affection.  And  what  purer  source  of  sat- 
isfaction can  a  sensible  and  warm-hearted  pel^on  possess  than  in  con- 
tributing to  the  cbmfort  of  others  by  his  sympathy  in^  their  joys  and 
sorrows ;  and,  by  showing  them  t^e  tranquil  pleasures  he  has  ac^ 
quired,  teach  them  how  to  he  eld* 

You  baye  no  doubt  already  perceived,  dear  Ahmaad,tfaat  my  friend 
has  mounted  one  of  his  hoboies.  - 1  think  it  advisable  to  stop  him 
here,  that  you  may  not  become  wearied  by  the  ride,  intending  here- 
after to  tax  your  patience  by  listening  to  much  more  that  he  said  on 
the  same  subject 
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THE       END. 


*  Zv  all  our  Kopet  amd  all  <mr  fean 

Were  prUocod  In  Ub's  narrow  ^oada ; 
If.  Vit^ellere  through  this  -vale  of  lean, 

We  eaw  no  better  world  beyond  ; 
Ob  I  what  woaldoheek  the  rising  elgh. 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give  ? 
Ob.  who  would  -renture  then  to  dioT 

OJk,  who  would  vantura  t^aa  to  liTa  V—  Bowuujr»< 


What  f hall  the  end  be  ?  to  deep  in  dull  nlenoe, 

Forever  beneath  the  lone  valley's  cold  aod? 
To  monlder  to  dost,  both  the  aool  and  the  body, 

And  never  to  look  on  the  &ce  of  a  God7 
Is  this  then  the  end  to  which  we  are  hast'ning? 

And  was  it  for  this,  our  miracle-birth  t 
The  thonght.then,  how  cheeriess,  how  sad,  and  how  dieaiy, 
That  when  life  is  o'er,  this  head,  weak  and  weary. 

Forever  must  lie  on  the  oold  lap  0f  earth ! 


But  no !  the  heart  sickens  at  sneh  a  sad  pictare. 

And  revolts  at  the  Infiders  boasted  belief; 
Then  turds,  and  by  faith  sees  that  glorious  fiitnie, 

Where  Jisos  vouchsafed  to  the  crucified  thief, 
Tliat  idl  who  believed  should  meet  him  in  Heaven^ 

Should  sin^  a  new  song,  and  repeat  the  glad  story 
Of  love  to  Hn  name  who  is  '  mi|^ty  to  save,' 
•  And  <  strong  to  redeem'  from  the  bonds  of  the  grave. 

Hie  spirit  immnrtsl,  and  waft  it  to  gkny. 
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LINES 

j^  wAZTTaw    TWBMTT    TitAiiaArrsa    UAnaxAos. 

Dear  wife,  mne  twenty  yean  have  flown 

Since  yon  tod  I  agreed  to  many ; 
That  you  were  rath^  young,  I  own, 

But  then  I  was  too  old  to  tarry. 
In  finffle  state  fall  long  enough .  - 

I  *d  liyed,  and  wiriied  to  Cry  the  doable) 
Friendship  I  'd  found  bnt  meagre  stuff, 

And  Fame  an  evanescent  bubble. 

From  books  no  more  a  solace  came, 

To  soothe  mcr  in  my  lonesome  times, 
And  writing  prose  se«med  yery  tame, 
^  And  still  more  stupid  stringing  rhymes. 

The  drama  I  pronoonced  a  bore, 

I  cared  not  for  a  mimic  pasnon, 
Or  plots  and  characten  of  yore, 

When  solemn  nonsense  was  hi  (hsUon. 

There  vss  a  yaennm  in  my  heart, 

A  sort  of  strange  and  constant  longing ; 
And  through  my  brain  what  thoughts  would  dart, 

How  many  shapes  go  wildly  thronging  \ 
My  feefings,  that  were  like  a  feather. 

Became  so  heavy,  sad,  peculiar ; 
At  first  I  guessed  it  was  the  weather, 

And  then  my  ancient  sWeet-heart,  Juma. 

But  when  the  former  grew  quite  warm, 

And  quite  as  wamdy  sailed  the  latter, 
I  found  that  neither  son  nor  slonn 

Nor  gentle  Julu  was  the  matter : 
<  Who  is  it,  then  7'  I  madly  cried, 
.  '  It  must  be  some  such  charmmg  fairy ; 
A  lovelier  one,'  my  soul  repHed, 

<  Delicious,  dear,  enchanting  Mast  I* 

At  first  you  doubted*  then  refused 

To  listen  to  my  sudden  wooing, 
But  when  you  paused  and  wily  mused 

Upon  your  charms  and  my  nndobig, 
Yoor  tsnder  breast  relenting  knew 

Something  of  Love's  sublime  omotioni    - 
And  finally  repaid  the  true 

Deep  fervor  of  my  soul's  devotion. 

Sweet  wife  !  did  I  not  ten  you  sooth 

That  we  should  always  love  each  other, 
That  I  wouldalways  be  m  truth 

Your  more  than  husband,  father,  brother  7 
Ah !  what  have  you  not  been  to  me ! . 

My  hope,  my  joy,  my  pride,  my  treasure, 
Smce  twenty  yean  liave  flown  with  thee, 

like  dmann  of  pare  namfllsd  ptoamva.  vsuz. 
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THOUGHTS     ON      MEDIOCRITY 


•  I      'TBS     OOOTOa.* 


Thk  blessing  of  mediocrity,  that  middle  state,  neither  rich  nor 
poor ;  neither  uimous'nor  insignificant ;  neither  ugly  nor  handsome ; 
neither  tall  nor  short ;  neither  fat  nor  lean ;  on  a  level ;  a  fair  sample 
of  what  man  can  be  ;  enjoying  what  man  can  enjoy  ;  not  dying  in 
one^s  youth,  nor  living  down  to  the  '  slippered  pantaloon ;'  is  sup* 
posed  very  wise  and  pious  to  wish  for,  but  practically  very  poor  to 
nave.  With  your  leave,  kind  reader,  we  will  endeavor,  according 
to  our  poor  ability,  to  show  the  true  happiness  of  a  state  you  are 
probably  trying  to  avoid. 

The  unhappiness  of  wealth  lies  in  this,  that  it  disappoints  the 
hopes.  The  nch  man  is  disappointed.  Not  that  wealth  has  it  not 
in  Its  power  to  do  much  good  and  compass  noble  ends  ;  not  that  it 
has  not  great  privileges.  But  it  is  not  every  thing.  If  man  ex- 
panded in  heart  as  his  purse  swelled ;  if  his  intellect  grew  with  his 
pocket ;  if  his  moral  views  extended  with  his  domains ;  if  man 
Were  not  man,  but  an  angel,  wealth  would  bring  untold  blessings, 
and  I  would  pray  for  it  as  I  pray  now  for  a  contented  mind.  But 
what  is  the  case  f  The  boy,  yes,  the  man,  sees  what  he  mieht  do 
with  it ;  he  pines  for  it ;  works  for  it ;  drudges  for  it ;  and  has  it. 
Where  is  he  noW  himself  t  He  has  contracted  habits  of  mind  and 
body  in  his  acquisitions  which  he  cannot  throw  off;  he  has  outraged 
nature.  He  did  not  grow  in  benevolence  as  he  increased  in  money. 
He  occupies  an  elevation,  to  be  sure.  He  is  on  a  high  mountain, 
and  is  chilled  by  the  thin  air.  He  is  a  wonder  to  his  neighbors ; 
an  object  of  envy  to  many ;  but  wealth  does  not  bring  him  peace 
necessarily.  He  thought  it  would.  It  clogs  him;  it  is  weighty. 
The  dollars  sunk  the  sailor  who  jumped  overboard  to  swim  to  land 
from  a  sinking  ship  with  his  pockets  full  of  specie.  We  say,  wealth 
acquired  disappoints  the  hopes ;  and  hope  is  necessary  to  happiness ; 
hope  for  some  great  end.  This  the  man  of  moderate  fortune  always 
may  have.  He  is  constantly  bettering  his  condition,  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  object.  His  interest  is  awake ;  life  is  full  of  ex- 
citement to  him.  There  is  a  curtain  soon  to  be  raised  which  shall 
display  a  magnificent  scene.  He  is  like  the  boy  sitting  in  the  thea- 
tre, before  the  curtaib  rises.  The  noise  and  din  of  life  is  the  music 
of  the  orchestra  to  him ;  soon,  very  soon — next  year,  perhaps — his 
iiopes  will  be  fulfilled  1  We  hope  not,  for  human  happiness.  For 
then  he  will  be  like  the  same  boy  going  home  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  from  his  stolen  pleasure,  to  find  nimself  locked  out.  He  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  play,  and  is  in  the  cold  street  without  rest. 

But  look  at  eenius.  It  is  an  excrescence ;  unnatural,  even  if 
beautiful.    Too  large  fruit  breaks  the  branches  of  the  tree.    Oar 
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medical  books  tell  us  fat  is  a  dbease.  Eat  a  piece  of  that  huge 
porker  slaughtered  lately  in  Boston,  weighing  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  ten  to  one  you  eat  a  fever  or  a  dysentery.  *  What 
has  become  of  the  geniuses  V  we  ask ;  *  have  ther  been  happy  menV 
A  thousand  voices  from  the  crowd  cry :  <  I  woulq  be  willing  to  suffer 
all  that  genius  ever  suffered ;  its  pangs  and  crosses ;  its  poverty  and 
neglect ;  woes  that  out^speak  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  only  let  me 
be  famous,  like  Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  only  let  me  die  in  the  midst 
of  conquest,  like  Alexander  !  What  glory  to  die  in  despair,  like 
Brutus !  what  splendid  horror !  No ;  I  think  I  would  be  Bona- 
parte, strutting  about  in  military  boots  upon  St.  Helena,  and  ima- 
gining the  white-crested  waves  that  beat  upon  the  rocky  prison  to  be 
troops  of  white-plumed  horsemen  coming  furiously  to  the  charge  1' 
'And  I,'  lisps  an  ambitious  little  miss  of  sixteen, '  thould  like  to  die 
like  Mithith  Jordan,  on  a  thofa»  after  fathinating  a  printhe ;  my 
heart  broken  with  tender  melancholy !' 

Genius  is  good  to  look  at,  ndt  to  take.  It  pays  for  its  high  voca» 
tioUk  It  coins  its  blood ;  its  sweet  voices  are  sighs  from  a  broken 
heart ;  its  pathos  is  real  wo ;  and  that  sound  &at  comes  to  our 
ears,  softened  by  distance,  is  a  piercing  shriek  of  agony  where  it 
originates.  Be  a  Byron,  my  youngster,  penning  burning  words 
about  a  wife  you  loved,  separated  from  yoiz  by  seas,  and  worse  still, 
by  an  incapacity  to  understand  a  poet's  soul ;  see  your  daughter 
turn  away  n-om  you  as  if  you  were  a  snake ;  and  with  a  heart  yearn- 
ing for  love  and  affection,  be  desolate  and  lonply  like  him  — and  you 
had  better  be  an  apothecary  or  measure  tape. 

But  perhaps,  my  reader,  you  aim  at  political  distinction.  You 
are  now  only  a  voter  in  the  sixth  ward.  Nobody  knows  you  but 
your  baker  and  butcher  and  milk-man.  They  know  you,  and  mean 
to  know  you.  You  can't  get  away  from  them.  Let  me  ask  you, 
is  this  small  fame  always  agreeable  \  Would  you  not  like  some- 
times, about  quarter-day,  to  be  unknown  even  to  these  three  humble 
individuals  1  What  then  will  be  your  state  when,  mounted  on  a 
chair  above  the  multitude,  not  only  the  baker  and  butcher  and  milk- 
man look  after  you,  but  twenty  millions  cry  out  at  once  '  Mr.  Polk  V 
What  hope  of  escape  t  There  is  no  comer  where  you  can  be  un- 
known for  a  moment ;  you  cannot  any  more  look  at  the  new  prints 
in  the  book-sellers'  windows ;  you  cannot  lounge  any  more,  and 
read  the  papers  at  ease.  You  are  the  cockerel  on  the  top  of  the 
meeting-house  steeple ;  every  body  can  see  you  that  wants  to,  and 
you  feel  every  eust  of  popular  air.>  You  obey  the  stroneest  party, 
as  ihe  aforesaid  cockerel  obeys  the  strongest  wind ;  and  the  most 
you  get  for  your  eminence  is  the  title  of  *  fickle.'  Depend  upon  it, 
you  are  better  off  as  an  humble  voter  in  the  sixth  ward. 

*  UnoM7  Um  the  head  that  wean  a  crown.' 

Is  the  glitter  of  royalty,  the  pomp  of  courts,  any  recompense  for 
the  fear  in  which  most  princes  live  %  Would  you  be  Louis  Philippe, 
and  ride  in  a  carriage  to  be  shot  at  every  now  and  then  1  Compare 
a  ride  in  your  neat  buggy  out  to  Harlssm  with  that  of  a  king  in  his 
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Goach-and-four,  trarabling  with  every  tuni  of  the  wheek  lest  a  mua- 
ketrball  paw  through  his  head.  Have  you  read  history  for  nothing  T 
Do  you  still  pine  ror  eminence  1  Become  a  candidate  for  office  in 
a  country -district,  and  see  the  things  that  will  be  said  of  you.  The 
dear  people  of  the  opposite  party  will  fish  up  something  true,  and 
invent  what  cannot  oe  proved.  You  may  oe  elected ;  but  while 
you  gain  office,  ten. to  one  you  lose  character  and  standing  in  your 
community.  The  fact  may  be,  you  are  not  good  enough  to  be  emi- 
nent. Dirt  is  a  very  good  thing  in  a  garden,  but  bring  it  into  the 
house  and  it  becomea  odious. 

Here  is  a  young  lady  who  grows  thin  because  she  is  not  a  belle. 
Has  she  considered  what  the  life  of  a  beauty  is  1  To  be  flattered 
by  every  body,  besieged  with  '  blarney'  and  bes,  mock  affisction  and 
insincere  friendship ;  t(>  be  stared  at  in  the  street,  and  to  be  con- 
scious that  beauty  is  preferred  to  worth  ;  to  feel  inferior  and  be  su- 
perior in  place ;  to  be  obliged  to  still  every  true  ismotion  of  the 
heart;  never  to  love,  but  to  be  married  in  obedience  to  what  the 
feshionable  world  says  she  ought  to  do;  finally  to  wear  paint  and  false 
hair,  false  teeth,  and  to  be  false  in  every  thing ;  and  dying,  give  direc^ 
tions  about  the  grave-dress,  as  becoming  or  not.  My  dear  young  lady, 
be  a  milk-maid ;  dress  your  rich  tresses  in  the  glass  of  the  still  water ; 
love  some  honest  lad  who  will  doat  upon  you ;  become  the  mother 
of  good  men ;  die  with  some  sense  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain ; 
leave  the  memory  of  good  deeds  to  the  poor ;  that  you  were  a  good 
mother,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  nice  house-keeper,  a  frugal  wife ;  and 
such  a  reputation  is  worth  all  the  homage  beauty  receives,  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

And  you,  Sir,  would  be  tall,  and  knock  your  new  hat  to  pieces 
in  a  stage-coach  ;  find  your  feet  dangling  out  of  bed  in  a  country- 
inn,  on  a  cold  night ;  pay  extra  fer  your  broad-cloth  cloak ;  wear 
low-heels,  and  let  your  feet  into  the  mud  ;  fall  in  love  with  a  short 
woman  of  fortune,  and  give  up  the  match  to  escape  ridicule ;  make 
a  constant  obeisance  in  garden-walks ;  never  taste  a  mouthful  of 
warm  soup,  and  live  upon  cold  potatoes,  on  account  of  the  distance 
between  tne  plate  and  your  mouth,  every  morsel  being  cooled  in  a 
long  current  of  air ;  be  called  '  lathy'  if  you  are  lean,  and  '  a  mon- 
ster' if  you  are  fat  Have  you  considered.  Sir,  all  these  conditions 
of  escaping  your  modest  mediocrity  of  five-feet-six  1 

Truly  he  is  most  happy  wbo  occupies  a  middle  ground  as  to  mo- 
ney, fame  and  size.  The  respectable  men  and  women  of  the  world 
enjoy  life,  while  the  extremes  are  miserable ;  the  one  from  surfeit, 
the  other  from  hunger.  It  might  be  shown  that  there  is  a  near  re- 
semblance between  the  highest  (so  called)  and  the  lowest  society. 
The  same  reckless  disregard  of  public  opinion  ;  only  in  the  one  it 
is  called  independence,  in  the  other  desperation.  Kings  and  heroes 
murder,  and  attain  their  ends  by  violence,  and  so  do  robbers  and 
house-breakers.  Very  fashionable  people  turn  night  into  day,  and 
so  do  thieves  and  cut-throats  and  gamblers.  Dandies  change  their 
dress  many  times  in  a  day,  and  so  do  those  who  disguise  themselves 
for  plunder  or  to  escape  the  police.     The  wealthy  ri4e  in  coaches ; 
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so  do  their  seirants,  only  on  the  outside  ;  and  tbe  best  part  of  the 
turkey  of^en  goes  into  the  kitchen.  It  is  said  that  the  nobility  of 
England  are  proverbially  careless  about  dress ;  so  are  beggai-s. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  great  virtue  in  high  places,  oilen  ; 
bat  so  is  there  in  low  and  humble  ones.  But  as  man  in  his  best 
estate  is  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  tall  nor  short,  so  we  contend 
he  is  in  that  condition  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  famous  nor  in- 
significant. Genius,  in  a  popular  sense,  is  unpractical.  The  men 
who  live  for  fame,  live  for  themselves,  not  for  the  world. .  Wealth 
does  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  rich  ;  office  does  not  exempt 
from  care  and  vexation ;  beauty  is  more  flattered  than  loved ;  and 
in  short,  the  general  level  is  more  accordant  to  nature,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  be  happyr  '  Give  me  then,*  the  wise  man  says, 
'  to  live  a  calm  life,  away  from  disputes  and  rivalries,  in  the  enjoy-^ 
ment  of  the  works  of  God,  where  I  may  feel  myself  growing  in 
self-control  and  self-respect,  and  more  anxious  about  how  I  stand 
before  my  Cbxator  than  before  man.' 


LAV        OF       THE       T.    OV£-SICK 


BT     t.     CORTIBB     QlillE. 


*  Tbb  nights  ara  o'ar  whtn  tiy  tba  aborv 
.,  'Wa  strayad,  thy  arm  in  mina.'— Obobob  Sxiai 

Though  in  anger  laat  we  parted, 

And  we  ne'er  may  meet  affain ; 
Tbouffh  then  deemert  me  cold-hearted^ 

Fickle,  selfish,  false  and  vain ; 
Wilt  thou  pardon  my  tranBgression, 

And  from  bitter  thoughts  refrain? 
IVilt  thou  let  each  kind  impression 

Stamped  upon  thy  heart  remain  7 

Time  wiH  show  thee,  scornful  maiden, 

Thou  hast  falsely  judg'd  of  me. 
And  hast  spnmM  a  hosom  laden 

With  undying  love  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  win  perohanee  a  lorer^ 

Wealthier,  but  too  late  will  find 
Gilded  clouds  are  oft  a  coyer 

That  the  tempest  lurks  behind ! 

Thou  hast  tuned  my  harp  to  sadnew, 

Wrench'd  its  strings  with  heedlew  straiuf 
Till  its  Toice,  once  full  of  gladnew, 

Echoes  now  but  notes  of  pain: 
But  amid  the  storm-cloud  scowling 

Oft  the  rainbow  bright  will  come, 
And  the  tempest's  rudest  howling 

Swiftest  bean  the  Teasel  home  S 
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A     VISITTO      LAFITTB 


Tn  fbUowtng  Mith«ntl«  xwrxptlrs  of  ttlnlnc  alTtatara  Sa  A«zlT«a  from  an  STia-witeeM  of  ths  la- 
fwtlng  •T«ats  wbloh  It  dMoiibM.  W«  oanaot  p«nalt  it  to  pMs  to  •w  rMiar>  wtthvot  mmarklas 
Ihat  it  la  to  atuJb  man  aa  tha  brava  and  wary  oiBear  wbo  bad  eoinaiAnd  of  the  boata  oo  tlia  a»naBl<iD 
yffarrad  to.  tliat  the  Unltad  Stataa'  Na/vy  la  ladebtad  for  Ita  kigh  raaown  throogbottt  tha  world.  It 
may  l>a  proper  to  add.  that »  protnlae&t  inofdeot  of  th«t  axealloat  aad  pepoUr  work.  '  Cooaooat  and 
0alf-OoBqttaaW'  1«  eoafln&atory  af  tba  aAthaatloity  of  oaa  aowta  ia  tha  praaaat  nanattTo. 


In  the  winter  of  1819,  when  the  late  Commodore  Patterson  com- 
manded the  United  States'  naval  forces  in  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  and 
on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  the  United  States'  schooner  Lynx,  thea 
commanded  by  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Madison, 
was  ordered  to  cruise  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  at  which  place  Lafitte  had  a  force 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  prizes  captured  from 
the  Spaniardei  by  the  privateers  of  Lafitte  were  taken  to  Galveston, 
and  in  lieu  of  money  the  crews  were  paid  off  with  certain  portions 
of  the  cargo,  which  ultimately  were  irregularly  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  in  boats  through  our  western  rivers,  the  Sabine,  Me- 
mento and  Calcasiu.  It  was  to  prevent  this  illicit  trade,  and  to 
protect  our  citizens  on  that  coast,  that  decided  the  Commodore  to 
give  the  Lynx  that  destination. 

On  arriving  off  the  Memento  river  the  schooner  was  brought  to 
anchor,  there  not  being  sufficient  water  on  the  bar  for  her  to  enter. 
Boats  were  despatched  immediately,  under  charge  of  her  First  Lien- 
tenant,  (the  present  Commander  J.  M.  McIntosh,)  who,  very  soon 
after  getting  into  the  river,  overhauled  a  fishing-boat,  from  a  settle- 
ment some  distance  up  the  river,  and  learned  from  the  crew  that  two 
armed  boats,  with  some  eight  or  ten  men  in  each,  had  left  the  pre- 
vious night  for  the  Sabine ;  that  these  boats  belongbd  to  Gulveston, 
and  that  the  men  pretended  to  be  cruising  under  authority  from 
Lafitte.  They  had  ascended  the  rivers  Memento  and  Calcasiu, 
and  in  many  instances  had  robbed  the  citizens  and  horribly  abused 
the  females.  Lieutenant  Mcintosh  also  ascertained  that  a  small 
privateer,  cruising  under  the  orders  of  Lafitte,  had  captured  on  the 
Uampeachy  bank  a  Spanish  schooner,  and  had  sncceeoed  in  getting 
the  privateer  and  schooner  over  the  bar  of  the  Calcasiu  river,  had 
ascended  it  some  hundred  miles,  and  were  still  trading  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  few  and  widely  scattered  apart;  and  that  ap- 
prehension was  felt  that  after  disposing  of  their  goods  they  mignt 
maltreat  them.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
fishing-boat  was  more  intelligent  than  the  rest,  and  a  pilot,  for  they 
seldom  visited  rivers  except  for  the  purposes  already  alluded  to; 
there  was  therefore  little  time  lost  in  making  an  agreement  with 
him  and  taking  him  to  the  Lynx.  The  information  was  no  sooner 
communicated  to  the  active  and  vigilant  commander  of  the  schooner 
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than  the  hoame  voice  of  the  boatswain  was  heard  :  *  All  hands  up 
anchor,  ahoy  !'  It  was  soon  secured,  and  all  sail  set  for  the  Sabine, 
Lieutenant  Madison  wiftbitig  first  to  get  possession  of  the  armed 
boats.  The  shoal  water  at  £e  mouth  of  the  Sabine  runs  off  a  long 
distance,  and  the  schooner  had  again  to  be  anchored  and  the  boats 
despatched  \  now,  under  charge  of  the  sailing-master,  Mr.  Ring, 
and  a  midshipman.  The  boats  of  the  Lynx  were  necessarily  sm^dU 
for  she  was  Imt  about  one  hundred  tons'  burthen,  and  it  was  advisa- 
ble not  to  overload  them  with  men,  lest  it  should  impede  them  in 
pulHng,  as  the  boats  they  were  after  were  described  as  being  very 
Ibst. 

Just  before  night  Mr.  King  left  with  bis  two  boats  and  ten  men, 
with  instructions  to  guatd  the  mouth  of  the  river  closely  during  the 
nigh^  so  as  to  prevent  the  boats  escaping,  and  at  day-light  to  ascend 
the  river  until  he  found  them.  He  bad  not  however  proceeded  far 
before  they  were  in  sight,  and  the  chase  commenced.  For  two  hours 
the  boats  from  Galveston  held  their  own,  but  afber  that  our  boats 
gained  rapidly,  and  the  chase  soon  terminated  by  the  piratical  boats 
running  ashore,  and  the  men  jumping  out  and  concealing  them* 
selves  m  the  immense  cane-swamps  which  arise  on  the  sidf  s  of  thie 
stream  near  its  mouth.  Mr.  King,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the 
men,  and  aware  of  the  anxietv  of  his  commander  to  proceed  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  the  Calcasiu  river,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  pri- 
vateer, took  his  two  prizes  (both  fine  boats)  in  tow,  and  before  the 
son  had  left  us  for  the  day,  he  was  on  board.  The  captured  boats 
could  not  be  hoisted  in,  but  were  soon  dropped  astern ;  and  again 
the  little  Lynx  spread  her  canvass,  looking  northerly  for  the  Calca- 
siu. The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  these  riv^s,  the  reader 
must  recollect,  is  not  great ;  and  as  the  morning  broke,  the  pilot 
pointed  out  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  when  abreast  of  it,  and  as 
near  as  safety  would  permit  the  schooner  to  be  carried,  she  was  an- 
diored,  ^nd  preparations  were  commenced  to  ascend  the  river. 
Lieutenant  Mcintosh  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Purser  Fanning,  since  dead,  volunteered  to  commana  one 
of  the  boats.  The  two  prize-boats  were  selected,  from  their  size 
and  for  being  equally  fast  with  those  of  the  Lynx.  One  week's 
provisions  for  twelve  men  and  their  officers,  a  musket  and  pistol  for 
each,  and  good  tarpaulins  for  keeping  them  dry,  were  provided,  and 
the  expedition  started. 

There  was  but  little  of  interest  for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 
The  land  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  low ;  the  river  itself  sinuous 
and  abrupt  in  its  turnings,  but  gradually  becoming  more  fresh,  with 
less  current.  About  the  commencement  of  the  second  night,  how- 
ever, after  having  passed  through  several  lakes,  eome  of  which  were 
so  large  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  see  the  opposite  shores,  the  river 
contracted ;  the  land  became  more  elevated,  with  a  most  luxuriant 
and  large  growth  of  forest-trees.  The  pilot  now  informed  Lieute- 
nant Mcintosh  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  as  he  believed  they  were  getting  in  the  neighborho^  of 
die  search.     The  oars  were  immediately. muffled,  and  the  boats 
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took  different  sides  of  the  river,  to  preyent  the  possibility  of  passing 
the  vessels.  As  they  ascended  the  river  it  still  contracted,  undl  the 
limbs  of  the  immense  forest- trees  touched  and  formed  a  canopy 
which  excluded  almost  the  sight  of  thb  stars.  It  had  now  beconie 
intensely  exciting.  The  darkness  of  the  water— ^  for  it  becomes, 
after  ascending  a  hundred  miles  up,  almost  black— the  trees  shut- 
ting out  the  heavens,  and  the  dreadful  bowlings  of  wild  beasts, 
apparently  immediately  over  the  boats ;  the  screeching  of  that  night- 
bird,  the  owl,  and  the  bellowing  of  some  hundreds  of  cattle  pur- 
sued by  the  barking  wolves,  and  dashing  in  their  fury  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  all  combined  to  make  the  scene  one  of  wild 
and  exciting  adventure. 

Just  previous  to  the  dawning  of  day  the  loud  crowing  of  a  fowl 
indicated  an  approach  to  some  habitation,  and  the  pilot  desired  the 
boats  might  be  checked.  They  were  pulled  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  and  made  fast  to  a  sawyer  to  await  the  day-light,  which  soon 
appeared,  when  there  was  discovered  a  short  distance  above,  on  the 
ngnt  bank  of  the  river,  a  log-house,  enclosed  with  what  is  termed  a 
Virginia  fence.  The  landing-place  was  soon  reached,  and  Lieute- 
nant Mcintosh  and  his  companion,  Purser  Fanning,  proceeded  to 
the  house,  and  after  some  little  time  they  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  inmates. 

As  the  door  opened,  a  figure  presented  itself  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  He  (for  it  proved  to  be  a  man)  bore  all  the 
marks  of  having  worked  hard,  lived  hard,  and  being  about  to  die 
hard.  He  was  tall,  but  had  become  as  gaunt  a  skeleton  as  Dr.  Ed- 
son,  and  his  countenance  was  of  that  ghastly  hue  which  so  strongly 
marks  the  subjects  of  that  horrible  disease,  the  fever^and-ague. 
After  exchanging  the  usual  salutation  of  '  Good  morning,'  he  asked : 

*  Strangers,  is  you  from  Galveston  V 

*  Yes,*  was  the  reply. 

'  Is  you  some  of  Lafitte's  people,  and  has  you  any  thing  to  trade  t' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Well  then,  if  you  takes  my  advice,  you  '11  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
for  the  militia  is  up  and  a'ter  the  captain  and  men  of  one  of  your 
vessels  that 's  up  here  stowed  away.' 

The  morning  being  damp  with  a  heavy  dew,  the  officers  had  on 
pea-jackets,  which  concealed  ail  traces  of  uniform  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Mcintosh  quickly  discovered  that  with  a  little  management  the  pri- 
vateer and  her  prize  was  in  his  grasp.  He  asked  if  the  militia  had 
captured  any  of  the  men. 

*  No,  they  was  a  little  bit  too  quick  for  'em.  You  see,  straneeis, 
I  gi'n  'em  a  hint  that  the  militia  was  coming ;  the  captain  of  militia 
come  a'ter  me,  but  this  d — d  fever-and-ague  had  me  so  ftist  I 
could  n't  go ;  so  I  axt  him  what  was  the  muss,  and  he  told  me  that 
BO  soon  as  he  could  get  men  enough  he  was  to  take  the  pirates,  for 
he  called  'em  all  pirates.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  captain  of  the  pri- 
vateer and  his  crew  1' 
'  No,  I  do  n't ;  but  I  guess,  a'ter  they  hid  the  vessels,  they  tried 
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fbrGnlireston;  but  I  thinks  lihey  will  have  a  scramble  'fore  they 
catch  it.' 

•  We  would  like  very  much  to  find  the  vessels,  so  that  we  could 
put  our  goods  in  them,  for  we  have  only  open  boats,  and  then  we 
willgo  away  until  all  is  quiet  again/ 

•  Well,  strangers,  I  '11  tell  you ;  but  I  guess  it 's  worth  a  trifle,  as 
no  one  but  me  knows.* 

'  Oh,  yes ;  you  shall  have  ten  dollan.    Is  that  enough  V 
•Yes.' 

•  Well,  now,  where  are  they  1  Be  quick,  for  we  must  get  out  of 
the  way  of  your  militia.' 

'  You  must  pull  up  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  the  left- 
hand  side ;  look  sharp,  and  you  '11  see  a  bayou ;  the  mouth  is  little, 
but  it  grows  big  a'ter  you  're  in^  You  goes  into  this  'ere  bayou, 
and  I  guess  a'ter  you  pull  'bout  say  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  you  11 
see  the  privateer.' 

'  Can  you  get  to  the  vessels  by  land  from  your  house  1  and  how 
far  is  it  1' 

'  Oh,  certain  you  kin  ;  it  is  'bout  a  mile,  I  guess.' 

•  Have  you  a  horse  V 

•  Yes,  he  is  there,  back  of  the  house.' 

'  Now  walk  down  to  the  landing,  and  see  our  boats  and  our  goods.' 

This  was  soon  accomplished ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  boats  contained  no  goods,  the  astonishment  of  this  ignorant  man 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  easily  described.  Lieutenant  Mcintosh 
now  called  to  one  of  his  best  men,  directing  him  to  get  his  musket 
and  come  ashore,  which  was  promptly  done.  He  then  ordered  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  countryman,  td  allow  him  to  get  on  his  horse, 
but  to  take  the  bridle  himself,  and  make  him  go  to  the  vessels,  and 
if  he  arrived  first,  to  remain  until  he  came.  The  distance  was  soon 
pulled  in  the  boats,  and  the  vessels  found.  Their  sails  were  unbent, 
running-rigging  unrove  and  put  below ;  and,  from  the  cocoa  about 
the  deck  of  the  prize-schooner,  it  was  evident  that  her  cargo  had 
been  taken  out.  All  hands  were  soon  employeid  in  bending  sails 
and  reeving  rigging  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  man  arrived,  lead- 
ing the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  the  ghostly-looking  informant  astride 
of  him.  - 

'  Now,  Sir,'  said  Lieutenant  Mcintosh,  '  you  have  so  far  directed 
me  correctly ;  tell  me  where  the  cargo  has  been  concealed,  and  I 
will  let  you  go  back  to  your  house.  I  see  there  has  been  a  cargo  of 
cocoa  landed,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it,  you  shall  be  taken  to  New- 
Orleans  and  be  tried  for  dealing  with  pirates.' 

'  So  help  me  God,  stranger,  I  do  n't  know  where  the  cuckeho  be ; 
but  this  I  tell  you,  them  pirates,  as  you  call  'em,  axt  me  for  some 
bulls'-hides  to  cover  up  the  goods ;  and  they  tell'd  me  when  they 
come  to  take  'em  away,  they  would  pay  me ;  so  I  gi'n  'em  twelve. 
You  see,  if  I  had  n't  gi'n  'em  they  would  taken  'em,  any  how.' 

Satisfied  that  the  cargo  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
Purser  Fanning  was  directed  to  take  one  of  the  boats  and  pull  close 
to  the  shore  down  the  bayou,  and  wherever  he  saw  any  thing  which 
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would  indicate  that  a  landing  had  been  made,  to  examine,  and  if 
successful  in  finding  the  cargo,  to  fire  a  musket,  and  immediately  to 
commence  with  his  crew  to  remove  it  as  near  the  water  for  re-ship- 
ping as  practicable.  The  report  of  a  musket  was  soon  heard,  and 
the  prize-schooner  being  now  ready,  the  privateer  was  taken  in  tow, 
and  with  a  light  breeze  proceeded  down  about  half  a  mile  and  an- 
chored a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  to  take  again  aboard  the 
cargo  discharged  from  her  but  a  few  days  before.  The  informant 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  permitted  to  return  alone  to  his  house, 
with  a  promise  never  again  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  pirates. 
The  taking  the  cargo  on  board,  consisting  of  bags  of  cocoa  and 
Peruvian  bark,  was  soon  accomplished ;  die  anchor  was  weighed 
and  the  vessels  towed  out  of  the  bayou  by  the  boats,  when  they 
commenced  descending  the  river,  and  about  night-fall  reached  the 
spot  they  had  left  so  early  in  the  rooming.  The  men  had  had  a 
most  fatiguing  time  since  they  had  left  the  schooner,  and  Lieute- 
nant Mcintosh  determined  to  let  them  have  a  comfortable  night's 
rest.  They  were  therefore  ordered,  so  soon  as  they  had  their  sup- 
pers, to  go  below  in  the  vessels;  but  they  preferred  the  decks, 
swearing  they  had  'seeu  too  many  d — d  centipedes  and  scor- 
pions in  the  bloody  crafts  to  venture  under  deck.'  At  day-light  the 
next  morning  some  of  the  men  bent  the  sails  and  rove  the  riggin? 
of  the  privateer,  while  the  others  were  cutting  a  good  load  of  wood 
to  ballast  her,  and  which  would  be  very  useful  in  the  Lynx. 

About  mid-day,  every  thing  being  prepared,  sail  was  made  down 
the  river,  and  on  the  third  day  after,  the  expedition  reached  the 
Lynx  without  accident.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  captain  yet 
hoped  to  get  possession  of  the  •men  who  had  been  chased  ashore  in 
the  Sabine.  The  schooner  with  the  prizes  were  soon  once  more 
under  way,  and  stretching  southerly  for  the  Memento  river.  On  ai^ 
riving  there,  the  two  prize  schooners  were  sent  in  and  anchored, 
there  to  remain  under  charge  of  an  officer  and  a  few  men,  until  the 
return  from  Galveston,  for  which  port  sail  was  made  with  all  des- 
patch. 

The  weather  had  become  exceedingly  foggy,  and  the  captain,  sup- 
posing from  the  run  that  he  must  be  off  G-alveston,  hove  to,  in  hopes 
that  the  fog  would  disperse.  Toward  meridian,  a  breeze  sprung  up 
which  soon  carried  on  the  fog,  and  at  the  same  moment  revealed 
the  harbor  of  Galveston  and  a  sail-boat  standing  in  for  it.  The 
schooner's  position  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  cut  the  sail-boat  off; 
but  this  being  discovered,  she  bore  up  and  made  for  shoal  water  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  town  of  Galveston.  The  boats  of  the  Lynx 
were  soon  in  chase,  but  the  boat  was  beached,  and  the  men  running 
for  the  woods  before  the  schooner's  boats  landed  ;  shore  however 
was  made,  and  one  of  the  men  captured,  who,  with  the  boats,  waa 
brought  on  board.  The  Lynx  had  anchored  just  outside  Galveston 
bar. 

The  captured  man  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  He  had  on  no 
shoes,  his  feet  were  lacerated  and  torn  with  briars,  and  dreadfully 
swollen ;  his  countenance  was  scarcely  human,  and  he  appeared 
almost  unconscious  of  what  he  said  or  did.     He  was  questioned  by 
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the  captain,  but  nothing  of  importance  could  be  elicited.  The  men 
were  going  to  their  dinner,  and  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  meBses. 
In  a  very  short  tim^  one  of  the  men  of  the  mess  came  to  Lieutenant 
Mcintosh  and  reported  that  the  man  he  had  ordered  in  their  mess 
had  eaten  n^  every  thing  most  Toraciously  and  was  craving  more, 
and  would  kill  himself  if  not  stopped.  The  surgeon  was  directed 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  fact  communicated  to  the  cap- 
tain. The  surgeon  reported  that,  from  some  dause  unknown  to  him, 
the  man  was  certainly  eating  too  much,  and  must  be  allowanced. 
This  induced  the-  captain  to  have  a  farther  examination  ;  and  the 
poor  creature  was  encouraged  to  relate  who  he  was  and  where  he 
came  from.  After  a  severe  struggle,  and  with  tears  flowing  fVom 
his  eyes,  ho  acknowledged  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  boats 
chased  ashore  in  the  Sabine ;  that  before  they  left  the  boats  they 
had  thrown  all  their  arms  into  the  river,  and  that  they  had  been 
ever  since  working  through  the  forest  in  hopesr  to  reach  Galveston ; 
that  thev  had  arrived  on  the  point  opposite,  the  night  before,  and 
made  a  large  fire  as  a  signal,  and  that  Lafitte  had  sent  the  boat  we 
bad  taken  to  bring  them  over ;  that  during  the  time,  they  were  so 
driven  by  hunger  that  they  had  drawn  lots  who  should  be  killed  to 
sustain  the  rest ;  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Italian,  who  was 
bled  to  death,  and  then  devoured !  For  some  days  the  bones  were 
carried  in  their  pockets  and  sucked  for  nourishment ;  and  had  they 
not  arrived  on  the  night  they  did,  they  were  again  to  east  lots  for 
another  victim.  So  soon  as  these  facts  were  known.  Lieutenant 
Com.  Madison  aent  his  First  Lieutenant  to  Lafitte,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  men  to  him  as  pirates,  who  had  been  committing 
depredations  on  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  officer  was  met 
by  Lafitte  at  the  usual  place  of  landing  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  and  courteously  invited  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. Lieutenant  Mcintosh  now  handed  to  Lafitte  the  written 
demand  of  his  commander.  It  was  attentively  read,  apparently 
some  two  or  three  tiroes,  when  Lafitte  observed  :  '  I  am  most  truly 
happy  that  you  have  succeeded  in  tracing  those  vagabonds  thus  far, 
and  tnat  you  will  be  enabled  to  identify  them  by  the  capture  of  one 
of  the  crew.  Assure  your  commander.  Sir,  that  they  will  be  all 
taken ;  they  cannot  now  escape  me ;  and  it  will  afford  me  very  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  deliver  them  over  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  as  pirates. 
They  have  been  acting  under  no  authority  from  me,  nor  from  any 
person  connected  with  this  government.'  An  officer  was  sent  for, 
and  directed  to  launch  Lafitte's  fast-pulling  gig,  and  when  manned, 
to  report  it.  When  this  was  done,  Lafitte  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  ^e  river,  and  to  bring  the  men  to  him  who 
had  been  chased  on  shore  by  the  boats  of  the  United  States'  schooner 
Lynx.  He  then  turned  to  Lieutenant  Mcintosh,  and  said :  *  It  will 
be  some  time  in  the  night  before  my  boat  will  return,  and  as  you 
have  not  more  than  time  to  get  on  board  your  vessel  before  dark, 
and  as  our  bar  is  a  dangerous  one  to  those  unacquainted  with  it, 
I  will  not  detain  you  to  answer  in  writing  the  letter  of  your  com- 
mander, but  will  do  BO  to-morrow  when  he  sends  for  the  men.' 
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Lieutenant  McIntOBh  thanked  him  for  his  consideration  and  po- 
liteness ;  took  leave,  and  regained  the  lijnx  as  night  set  in  ;  hut  some 
considerable  danger  attended  his  progrress,  for  a  brisk  breeze  spring- 
ing up  from  the  South,  there  was  a  bad  sea  on  the  bar  and  outside 
of  it  He  had  been  on  board  but  a  very  short  time,  before  the  wind 
and  sea  increased  so  much  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  get  under- 
weigh  and  'claw  off '  from  the  land.  The  wind  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  before  morning  had  risen  to  a  perfect  gale.  It  was  a 
night  of  much  anxiety,  for  the  schooner  was  on  a  lee-shore  and  had 
to  be  severely  pressed  to  gain  an  offin?.  The  weather  for  some  five 
or  six  days  prevented  a  return  to  Galveston ;  it  finally  moderated, 
however,  and  on  a  fine  afternoon  she  made  the  harbor  and  stood  in 
for  her  former  anchorage.  On  looking  with  spy-glasses,  something 
like  a  gallows  was  seen  on  the  low  sandy  point  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  port,  with  something  suspended  firom  it.  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  there  when  the  schooner  left,  and  whether  intended 
for  a  n^ark,  or  what  else,  could  not  be  decided,  even  after  she  had 

Sined  her  anchorage.  The  schooner  again  at  anchor,  Lieutenant 
clntosh  was  once  more  directed  to  take  the  largest  of  the  boats, 
proceed  in,  and  bring  out  the  men,  if  they  had  been  caught 

As  the  boat  neared  the  low  sandy  point,  it  was  discovered  that 
what  had  attracted  so  much  attention  on  first  making  tlie  land,  was  a 
gallows  with  a  body  suspended  from  it  Again  the  Lieutenant  was 
received  with  courtesy,  and  was  informed  that  the  men  were  all 
ready  to  be  given  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  who  was  hang- 
ing on  the  gallows  on  the  point.  'Tell  your  commander,'  said 
Lafitte, '  I  found  the  principal  of  this  gang  so  old  an  offender,  and 
so  very  bad  a  man,  that  I  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  taking  him 
to  the  United  States,  and  hung  him  myself  r  He  now  read  to  Lieu- 
tenant Mcintosh  his  communication  to  the  commander  of  the  Lynx, 
who  politely  asked,  before  it  was  sealed,  if  he  might  see  the  letter 
of  Captain  Madison  to  Lafitte,  to  which  this  was  a  reply.  The  request 
was  acceded  to :  after  reading  it  the  Lieutenant  stated  that  he  regretted, 
after  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  he  had  received  from  Captain 
Lafitte,  and  his  exertions  to  procure  the  men,  to  decline  being  the 
bearer  of  such  a  letter  to  his  commander.  There  were  expressions 
which  he  deemed  discourteous,  and  threats  which  would  be  offensive 
to  that  officer,  Lafitte  quickly  replied,  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  intended ;  that  it  might  arise  frt>m  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language ;  and  that  if  Lieutenant  Mcintosh  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  point  out  the  exceptionable  parts,  he  would  with  pleasure  erase 
them.  This  was  done,  the  letter  copied,  read  aloud  and  sealed,  and 
Lieutenant  Mcintosh  received  it,  and  parted  with  Mr.  Lafitte ;  not 
however  until  he  had  advised  him  by  no  means  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  bar  with  his  boat  so  deep  as  she  then  was  with  the  additional 
men,  if  there  was  the  slightest  increase  of  wind,  or  if  night  should 
overtake  him  before  he  reached  it 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather  was  threat- 
ening ;  vet  being  anxious  to  get  on  board  his  vessel,  the  attempt 
was  made ;  but  night  coming  on,  and  finding  a  rough  sea  on  the  bar. 
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it  was  abandoned,  and  the  boat  put  about  and  again  beaded  for  the 
lights  of  Galveston.  Lafitte  had  anticipated  it,  and  had  placed  a 
look-out  to  report  the  return  of  the  boat ;  and  on  meeting  Lieute- 
nant Mcintosh,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  his  return ;  for  he 
said, '  Your  boat  would  have  been  lost  had  you  attetnpted  to  cross 
the  bar  with  this  wind.  I  hope  you  will  feel  peifectly  at  home  with 
me  ;  your  men  shall  be  taken  good  care  of,  and  your  prisoners  se- 
cured until  you  can  make  another  attempt  to  get  on  board.'  The 
utmost  hospitality  was  extended  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  a  free  and 
easy  conversation  took  place.  Lafitte  was  asked  if  he  did  not  some- 
times feel  himself  embarrassed  in  his  position,  having  around  him 
men  of  every  nation  and  of  all  varieties  of  character,  and  as  it  were 
alone  in  case  a£  mutiny.  He  replied  :  '  Never  in  the  least.  I  un- 
derstand the  management  of  such  men 'perfectly,  and  I  keep  them 
under  good  control,  as  you  have  just  seen,  from  the  prompt  manner 
in  which  your  prisoners  have  again  been  ironed,  and  a  sentinel  placed 
over  them,  by  my  order.  I  know  precisely  how  far  to  go,  and  I 
would  have  saved  your  commander  all  trouble  in  relation  to  these 
men  if  I  had  dared,  for  1  would  have  hung  every  man  of  them. 
But  I  saw.  Sir,  that  to  have  hung  up  another  would  have  been  the 
moment  to  have  questioned  my  power.  I  made  it  appear  that  I 
considered  the  example  sufficient,  and  retained  my  cotitrol.' 

The  next  morning  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  Lynx.  She  had 
during  the  night  been  again  driven  to  sea,  and  one  week  elapsed 
before  she  was  again  in  sight.  During  this  period  every  thing  was 
done  to  make  Lieutenant  Mcintosh's  time  pass  most  pleasaintly.  A 
fowling-piece  with  ammunition  was  at  his  command ;  the  various 
pleasant  games  which  are  usually  resorted  to  were  introduced ;  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  his  departure,  the  officer  felt  that  he  had 

Eassed  a  pleasant  week  with  no  common  man ;  with  one  who,  if 
e  had  his  vices  had  also  bis  virtues,  and  who  possessed  a  courteous 
and  gentlemanly  deportment,  seldom  equalled  and  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 


'THOtJ      ART  THE       MAn!' 

Thou  art  the  man!  ataod  forth  and  lay  Thou  art  the  mao!    Reeall  to  mind 

That  ahrouded  boaom  bare ;  J             That  darh  and  Iktal  hoar, ' 

Show  to  the  world  wba(  dark  detigfla,  I         When  fint  thou  heard'st  Temptatite'i  Toiee, 

What  fuilt  lie  brooding  there:  i             Nor  duret  resist  ila  power. 

Baauh  tbe  fiance,  the  smile  of  scorn  ,         That  moment  stamped  tbee  to  all  time, 

Thine  eye  hath  shed,  thy  lip  hath  worn ,«  '         Qne  of  the  brotberhood  of  crime ; 

Nor  dare  condemn,  in  word  or  thought  And  can'st  thou  mark  with  tearless  eye 

The  deed  thy  brother's  hand  hath  wrought  I         Thy  fellow's  g ailt-bought  misery  ) 

Thou  art  the  man !    The  paths  of  sin,  Thou  art  the  man  I    Then  lowly  kneel ; 

Together  ye  have  trod !  j             Kneel  to  the  dust,  and  pray  I 

Thinh*st  thou  the  prinu  thy  feet  have  left  Perchance  e'en  yet  a  pard'ning  graoe 

Are  fainter  to  thy  God  f  May  blot  thy  sin  away. 

Though  high  the  honors  of  thy  name,  No  more  presume,  with  judgment  stem. 

And  kis  the  felon's  brand  of  shame.  Thine  ernng  brother's  suit  to  spurn ; 

The  darling  sins  thou  lov'st  to  nurse,  Lest  Heaven  cut  short  thy  guilty  span. 

Deeply  as  Us,  shall  worV  thy  curse.  And  QoD  proclaim,  '  Thou  art  the  man  P 
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MORNING        LIPS. 

I  BKAKO  a  Yoice  from  HeaTen,  saying,  to  the  troubled  worid,  *  Be  itill !' 
Day  and  night,  forDTor  praying,  auppHcating,  <  Peace  !  be  itiU  V 

'  Lo !  ye  pa«  away  like  ihadowv,  and  no  print  npon  the  hill 
Shall  tell  that  ye  have  oome  and  gone,  bat  the  grave — and  that,  how  still ! 

<  But  seek  ye  for  that  Life  more  blest,  life  that  passeth  not  away. 
And  the  blessing  of  His  love  shall  rest  and  abide  with  you  alway.' 

And  wondering  at  those  words,  behold !  all  things  grew  bright  and  fair, 
And  the  glories  which  that  voice  foretold  seemed  painted  on  the  air : 

As  the  earth  were  lingering  on  it*s  way,  within  some  charmM  space, 
Where  the  bright  sonshine  warmer  lay ;  some  angel's  restfaig-place. 

Beautiful  beyond  all  picturing,  the  days  that  were  to  be ! 
Each  rounded  like  a  golden  ring  of  wedded  symmetry. 

Oh !  the  golden,  rounded  day  so  long !  the  night  so  wonderful ! 
The  iron  will  so  firm  and  strong ;  the  bounding  heart,  so  full ! 

Up  and  away  with  the  roving  cloud,  was  the  mountain-top  on  high, 
But  not  as  our  strong  hearts  so  proud ;  not  so  near  the  starry  sky. 

But  all  the  great  and  wondrous  things  that  God  each  day  had  given, 
The  sleeping-thought,  with  purer  wings,  at  night  took  home  to  Heaven. 

And  we  took  no  thought  what  moment  God  might  change  our  pleasant  home, 
Striving  only  for  a  joyous  greeting  when  the  hour  should  come. 

Thus  with  high  resolves  and  holy  came  we  to  the  crowded  strand. 
Doubtless  many  a  warm  companion  there  would  join  our  pilgrim  band. 

But  the  tumult  and  the  clashing  of  wild  voices  in  uproar 
Closed  aroond  us  like  the  dashing  breakera  on  the  hollow  shore. 

On  the  worid  went  with  its  groaning,  falling  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
Curung,  howling  and  bemoaning,  in  the  hurrying  crowd  of  cares. 

Then  I  said, '  My  comrades  listen  to  the  words  we  heard  of  old. 
And  forget  not  all  the  wonden  which  that  angel -voice  foretold.' 

*  Let  us  join  this  grand  procession,  leading  downward  to  the  nave. 
With  firm  step,  and  words  of  welcome  to  the  generous  and  brave. 

But  with  lolly  Mture,  scorning  backward  to  his  realm  of  Night, 
At  a  lie  upon  Ske  morning,  a  black  lie  upon  the  light ; 

That  butt  and  mock  and  laughing-stock,  the  damnable  and  damning  curse. 
The  fool,  the  knave,  the  pimp,  the  slave, '  the  humbug  of  the  Univeroe  P 

Thencefbith  we  shall  lightly  borrow  trouble  from  the  great  worid-crowd. 
And  all  weariness,  all  sorrow,  be  but  shadows  of  a  cloud. 

Like  that  wondrous  cloud  o'er  Israel,  stormless  held  by  Goo's  own  hand. 
Under  which  the  mighty  hosts  marched  onward  to  the  promised  land. 

Thus  like  music  wafted  slowly  landward  from  the  tossing  sea. 

Shall  our  life,  though  poor  and  lowly,  shall  our  homeward  jouney  be. 
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TwsRTT-fiz  YxAu  OF  TBI  LiTB  or  AH  AcTOB  AND  Uaxaqkk!  By  FsANCXS  CouKnonT  Ws- 
una.    I&twoYolvmea.    pp.618.    New-York }  Bu&osm, Stbihosk aivd CoMPjUfr. 

A  woKK  which  interaperees  with  a  varied  penonal  narrative,  sketches,  anecdotes 
and  opinions  of  celebrated  acton,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  of  interest ;  and  we  must 
concede  to  Mr.  Wemtss  the  credit  of  hitving  furnished  us  with  a  lively,  gossippin^r 
book,  which  although  somewhat  carelessly  written,  affords  matter  for  instruction  as 
well  as  amusement  We  look,  for  example,  upon  the  early  history  of  the  author, 
the  stem  repulses  and  the  little  sympathy  which  he  met  with,  as  replete  with  whole- 
some warning  to  parents  and  gruardians.  A  blow  from  a  fraternal  hand  drove  him  to 
seek  at  first  the  precarious  fortunes  of  an  actor ;  and  qntimely  ridicule  and  ribaldry 
prevented  his  resuming  the  mercantile  pursuit  to  which  he  had  early  been  educated, 
and  to  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  return,  from  the  privations  and  disappointments 
of  a  young  actor's  career.  It  seems  a  just  retribution,  that  the  man  who  led  him  to 
hope  Che  most,  but  who  did  all  he  oould  to  prevent  the  fruition  of  that  hope,  in  his 
profession,  should  twenty  yeare  after  have  been  compelled,  m  his  helpless  senility  and 
snperannuaUon,  to  apply,  and  in  vain,  for  permission  to  act  under  Mr.  Wxmtss's 
management  in  an  American  theatre.  Thus  did  the  whirligig  of  time  bring  round 
the  manager's  revenges.  We  have  often  thought  what  the  iennon  of  an  actor's 
feelings  must  be  on  a  first  appearance  ;  but  Mr.  Wxmtss  gives  us  the  best  impression 
of  the  sensation  which  we  remember  to  have  encountered  <  Never  shall  I  forget,' 
he  says,  *  the  dreadful  sensation  I  experienced,  as  I  heard  the  prompter's  bell  nag  to 
begin  the  play.  My  mouth  became  perfectly  parched,  my  tongue  refused  its  office, 
and,  dressed  as  I  was,  one  word  would  have  prevented  my  attempt  Stage-fright ! 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it ;  actors  know  too  well  what  it  is ;  and  auditors/ 
who  see  no  difficulty  in  acting,  should  be  placed  but  once  before  the  lamps,  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  to  make  them  silent  critics  forever.  Like  Wiujam  the  Conqueror, 
I  made  a  stumbling  entrance  to  my  future  throne.  Wishing  to  appear  erect,  and  not 
to  lose  an  inch  of  my  height,  I  waa  carrying  my  head  with  martial  precisioD,  when 
my  toe  caught  in  the  stage-carpet,  bringing  me  to  a  kneeling  position  before  the 
mighty  BARSAaoasA,  not  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  This  added  to  my  fright,  and 
mduced  a  facetious  member  of  the  company  to  declare,  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance, that  if  I  wanted  my  voice  again,  it  would  be  found  in  the  folds  of  the  green 
cnrtain,  beyond  which  not  a  sound  had  penetrated !'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Wbktss  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  Booth»  as  the  *  only  actor  who  aould  snceesi 
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fnlly  measnre  atrangth  with  the  great  Kban  ;*  and  this  too  without  imitation,  or  Mr- 
rile  mannerism.  Here  is  a  ecene  worth  recording.  It  occuired  at  the  York  Theatre, 
in  1815 : 

*  Tbb  play  WW  'The  Fortune  0t  War.'  the  after-piece  *The  Wanderiag  Voye,'  in  which  Maxskl, 
famottt  for  a  well-written  '  Defence  of  the  Stage,'  was  actinf  *  Count  de  Croimy,'  when  a  gentleman 
in  the  dreie-circle  of  boxes  suddenly  placed  bis  feet  upon  the  cushion  of  the  hand-rail,  and  holding 
himself  in  that  position  by  the  pillar  of  the  boxes',  with  scarcely  breath  enough  to  make  himself  dis- 
tinctly heard,  demanded  that  the  performance  should  cease,  until  he  addressed  the  audience.  This 
waa  met  by  hisses  and  cries  of  *  Turn  him  out!'  until  amid  the  uproar  the  name  of  *  Bonatasts* 
was  heard,  followed  by  a  cry  of  *Hear  him!  hear  him  I'  He  proceeded  nearly  thus,  his  agitaUoa 
ehoking  his  utterance :  '  Gentlemen :  1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Nafoleon  Bonatabtb 
has  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  (dead  silence,  every  one  inteot  upon  catching  the  next 
word,)  to  Captain  M41TZ.AND,  of  His  MAJBfrr's  ship  Bellerophon  t'  The  whole  audience  roee; 
cheer  followed  cheer;  the  men  waved  their  hau,  the  ladies  their  handkerchiefs;  *GoD  Sare  the 
King*  waa  called  for ;  the  whole  company,  male  aiid  female,  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  eung  the 
national  anthem,  the  audience  joining  in  the  choma.  At  the  conclusion  three  cheers  were  given ; 
'  Rule  Britannia'  waa  played  by  the  band,  and  three-fourths  of  the  audience  immediately  left  the 
theatre,  to  talk  of  the  wooderAU  news,  and  to  ask  each  other  if  it  could  be  posdbly  true.' 

We  have  \h\a  very  characteristic  anecdote  of  Mr.  Maceeadt,  which  will  be  re- 
oognized  as  unquestionably  authentic  by  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  that  eminent 
tragedian  repeat  the  three  words  in  Braoir's  play  of  'Werner*  which  occur  in  the 
simple  exclamation  of  the  unhappy  father, '  Good  God,  Uleick  !*  In  Philadelphia 
'  there  lies  the  scene :'  '  In  reheanring  the  play  of  *  Virginios,'  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  caused  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  William  Forrkst,  (brother 
to  the  tragedian,)  who  was  the  *  Icilius.*  Caught  by  the  natural  tone  and  manner 
of  Magrbady,  who,  turning  suddenly,  said :  '  Will  yon  lead  Vieoinia  in,  or  do  you 
wait  for  me  to  do  it?'  <  Whichever  yon  please,  Mr.  Mac&cadt  !'  was  the  ready  an- 
swer, followed  by  such  a  laugh  as  only  actoni  can  enjoy.  He  even  deceived  the 
acting  manager,  Mr.  Cowell,  old  and  experienced  as  he  was,  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  Willum  Tell.  When  speaking  to  yoimg  Wheatlet  about  his  shoe  being  imtied, 
Cowell  said,  rather  pettishly,  <  Do  n't  keep  us  here  all  day,  Mr.  Maceeadt,  about 
the  boy's  shoe ;  go  on  with  the  rehearsal.'  These  are  compliments  to  the  colloquial 
skill  of  Maoebaot  as  great  as  was  ever  paid  to  any  actor  by  his  professional  brethren.' 
Mr.  Couetnet,  an  estimable  uncle  of  our  author,  in  one  of  his  letten  to  him,  at  an 
eariy  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  gave  him  the  good  advice  to  keep  his  temper 
always  before  an  audience.  That  this  advice  was  followed,  appears  from  a  little  m- 
cident  which  occurred  to  him  while  assuming  the  part  of  a  light-comedy  hero  at  a 
provincial  theatre : 

'  Thjbiub  ia  an  expression  of  the  author's,  frequently  used  in  this  character  during  the  dialogue, 
of  *  In  for  It  again  l'  whicn  proved  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  me  on  this  occasion,  but  is  too 
good  a  joke  not  to  be  recorded.  A  gentleman  in  the  boxes,  who  did  not  appear  to  relish  my  acting, 
and  who  must  have  been  something  of  a  wit,  having  his  patience  worn  out,  repeated  the  words  of 
*  In  for  it  again'  after  me*  thus :  *  Yes.  by  Heaven!  you  are  m  for  it  only,  for  I  will  be  hannd  if  yon 
can  play  it!  I  wish  you  good-night  I'  and  he  immediately  left  the  boxes.  This  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter,  not  only  from  the  audience  but  from  the  actors,  which  must  have  ruined  the  whole  play  had 
I  not  good-naturediv  added  at  the  first  pause,  *  Well,  now  1  am  In  for  it,  sure  enough  V  which  was 
received  by  a  round  of  applause,  and  the  play  pasaed  off  without  farther  inurruption.' 

We  may  '  gosnp'  hereafter  touching  many  pencilled  passages  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore ns ;  but  at  present  we  an  compelled  to  pass  the  *  Life  of  an  Actor  and  Manager' 
to  oar  readers,  without  farther  extraets.  It  is  a  pleasant,  readable  work ;  for  in  it 
figure  prominently  all  the  most  celebrated  acton,  English  and  American,  of  the  last 
forty  years ;  and  acton  are  always  an  interesting  class  of  the  community ;  whether 
suceessfuUy  winning  their  way  to  fortune  and  renown,  or  struggling  with  the  adver- 
sity which  seems  most  easily  to  beset  them.  They  are  the '  abstract  and  brief  chrani- 
cles  of  the  time,'  and  could  n't  be  spared  from  the  worid  *  on  no  aooonnt' 
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Lives  o#  tbx  Lobo  Cbancuxors  awd  Kxkpsrs  or  thb  Gbkat  Seal  in  Enoland,  from  tha 
Earliest  Timea  to  the  Reivn  of  Kin;  Geohgb  the  Fourth.  By  John  Lord  Campbell,  A.  M^  F. 
R.S.  E.,ete.    Philadelphia:  Lb  a  and  Blamchard. 

Tbesb  three  handflome  and  capaciooB  volumes  embrace  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
mightiest  of  England's  great  intellects.  <  Histories/  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
after  Lord  Bacon,  *  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  in- 
ward resorts  thbreof ;  but  Livbs,  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  themselves 
a  penon  to  represent,  in  whom  actions,  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private, 
have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native  and  lively  repre- 
sentation.' In  writing  the  lives  of  those  who  have  successively  filled  a  great  office, 
there  is  unity  of  design  as  well  as  variety  of  character  and  incident ;  and  there  is  no 
office  in  the  history  of  any  nation  that  has  been  filled  with  such  a  long  succession  of 
distinguished  and  interesting  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  ag«»,  if  not  always  the  most 
virtuous,  have  been  selected  to  adorn  it;  and  the  narrative  of  their  lives  is  replete 
with  instruction,  since  it  is  a  history  of  England's  constitution  and  her  jurisprudence. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  the  work  was  at  Once  demanded 
in  England,  and  that  <  it  is  found  on  every  table  ;*  for  there  is,  as  is  justly  claimed,  a 
sort  of  romance  belonging  to  the  true  tale  of  many  of  those  who  are  delineated,  and 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  their  career  are  not  exceeded  by  the  fictions  of  novelists 
or  dramatists.  We  have  had  great  enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  and 
would  fain  have  our  readers  partake  the  pleasure.  The  dedication  to  the  author's 
son,  and  his  frank,  straight-forward  and  manly  preface,  give  us  the  best  assurance 
that  the  qualities  of  his  heart  are  not  exceeded  by  his  natural  intellect  and  the  riches 
of  hiB  acquirements. 


Tbb  Librart  op  Ambrican  Bioorapht.    Conducted  by  Jarkd  Spabrs.    Volume  Twelve :  Se- 
oood  Seriea.    Boston  :  Chablbs  C.  Littlb  and  JAMBa  Brown. 

The  lives  of  Commodore  Edwaed  Preble  and  William  Penn  are  included  in  this 
number  of  a  series  of  works,  the  merit  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  that  best 
of  all  tests,  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public.  The  narrative  of  the  life  and  public 
Bervices  of  Commodore  Preble  will  be  found  plain  and  accurate ;  and  although  seve- 
ral sketches  of  this  distinguished  officer  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  yet  until 
now  no  biography  which  contains  all  that  should  be  known  has  been  published.  In 
several  particulars  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  differ  from  the  writers  who  have 
preceded  him ;  but  without  assailing  others,  it  is  doe  to  him  to  say,  that  his  own  views 
have  been  stated  in  terms  entirely  respectful  toward  all.  The  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodore's  family  were  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal,  and  upon  these  ma- 
terials he  seems  chiefly  to  have  relied.  *  They  consist  principally  of  original  letters 
and  documents  received  in  the  courae  of  that  brave  officer's  official  duty,  and  copies 
of  his  own  official  letters  to  the  various  functionaries  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
correspondence.  Valuable  information  however  was  also  obtained  from  other  and 
hitherto  inaccessible  sources.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  brave  Commodore  fronts 
the  title-page.  The  life  of  the  good  Wiluam  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
made  up  from  an  abundance  of  authentic  materiel,  including  many  family  papers  in 
I  of  Pum'B  grandson  in  England. 
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Thx  PHiLOSoniT  or  lUoic,  Pbodioxks  and  AppAmxNT  Mxkacx.X8.  From  the  French  of  Eqsbbb 
SALvsmTS.  With  Noiee  by  Anthoivt  Tood  THoicrsoK,  M.  D^  P.  L.3^  Etc.  Id  two  volames : 
pp.  8S9.    New- York :  Habpbb  and  &aoTHKBS. 

This  learned,  highly  instrnctiye  and  moet  entertainmg  work  is  an  elaboration  of  re- 
■earchet  heretofore  pnwecuted  by  the  author,  and  given  to  the  public  in  brief,  many 
yeari  ago  in  the  *E»frit  dei  Journaux*  of  Paris.  The  principle  which  guided  him 
in  his  Tarious  researches  was  that  *  which  distinguishes  two  very  strongly  masked 
forms  of  civiliiation,  th^  fixed  form,  which  formerly  governed  almost  the  whole  t^orld, 
and  which  still  subsists  in  Asia ;  and  the  perfectible  f9rm,  which  more  or  less  reigns 
throughout  Europe,  although  it  is  not  there  fully  developed ;  nor  has  it,  as  yet,  borne 
all  those  fruits  which  its  elements  permit  us  to  anticipate  in  its  progress  to  perfection.' 
The  author  indicates  his  theory  in  a  few  words :  '  When  the  improbability  of  a  fact  is 
the  chief  objection  to  the  belief  in  its  reality,  the  evidence  which  attests  it  regains 
all  its  valae,  if  the  improbability  be  proved  to  be  only  apparent  Can  a  similar  test 
be  applied  with  success  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prodigies  and  assumed  miracles  re- 
lated by  the  ancients  ?  It  is  more  reasonable,  then,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  explanation,  than  to  condemn  as  impostures  those  redtals, 
of  which  modem  discoveries  have  frequently  demonstrated  the  truth.' 


8oNO«  or  THE  Sba,  with  otrxb  Poun.    By  Epks  SAsonrr.  In  one  volvme.  pp.  SOS.  Boston: 
Jamxs  Munrob  and  Compant. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Sarobmt's  poems  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  con- 
tains the  first  and  only  complete  and  authorized  collection  of  the  writer's  poetical 
pieces.  Many  of  these  have  appeared  in  the  different  periodicals  of  the  day,  iada- 
ding  among  them  the  KNtcKBasoGKBR,  and  have  been  widely  admired.  Mr.  SAaoEirr 
has  much  delicacy  and  beauty  of  thought,  and  his  versification  is  often  nnconmionly 
felicitons.  This  will  account  for  the  ease  with  which  his  descriptive  piece*  are 
wedded  to  music,  and  their  wide  popularity  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished  vocalist 
like  Mr.  DiMivrEK.  We  have  often  admired  a  picture  in  a  beautiful  setting,  which 
is  embraced  in  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  finished  of  Mr.  Sakgbnt's  poems,  *  The 
light  of  the  Lighthonse  f  and  though  sadly  pressed  for  space,  we  cannot  forebear 
quoting  a  few  stantas  from  it  here : 

*A  rAxar  thins,  not  flye  yean  old,  1      <  When  the  emoothed  ocean  aleepe  uoetirrod, 

So  fuU  of  joy  and  srace,  I  And,  like  a  sil?er  band, 

It  ia  a  rapture  to  behold  The  molten  waters  circling  fird 

The  beauty  of  her  face !  '  The  island's  rim  of  sand, 

And  O,  to  bear  her  happj  voice,  |         She  runs  ber  tiny  feet  to  lave, 

Her  laughter  ring ing  ftwi,  And  breaks  the  liquid  chain  ; 

Would  make  the  gloomiest  heart  r^oice,  ,         Then  laughs  to  feel  the  shivered  wave 
And  turn  despair  to  glee  I  Coil  down  to  rest  again. 

i 
'  Tk*  oesm's  Kue  is  la  ktr  eyet,  <  And.  when  the  black  squall  rends  the  deep, 

It»  coral  m  ht  ^ps ;  I  The  tempest-cradled  maid, 


Amdt  in  ktr  cheek  the  mimgled  dfes  To  see  the  white  gulls  o'er  her  swe^, 

No  tea-shett  eomid  edipee  ;  Mounts  to  the  balustrade : 

And,  as  she  eiimbe  the  weedy  rocka,  j         Above  h«r  hesd  and  round  about. 
And  in  the  sunshine  plays,  They  sloop  without  alarm. 

The  wind  that  liAs  her  golden  locks  And  seem  to  llont  ber  threatening  shout, 

Seems  more  to  love  Vkeir  rays.  '  And  her  up-stretching  aruL* 

This  brief  reference  to  Mr.  Sabobiit's  beautifuUy-ejcecuted  volume,  which  rather 
indicates  its  mere  existence  than  its  many  merits,  will  yet,  we  may  hope,  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a  book  from  the  perusal  of  which  we  an  certain  they  wiU 
derive  much  enjryment 
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EXTBAORMNAKT  AnTIQUARUN  RuBAmOHBt  AND  DlBOOVKKISS  IN  TBE  EaVT. We 

commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readera  the  following  intereeting  letten,  now  fint 
g^iren  to  the  pablic.  We  ehall  have  the  pleaBQie  of  laying  before  them  a  continnatioa 
of  iheee  interesting  papen,  at  such  intenrala  as  they  may  reach  this  ooontry.  Mr. 
Liataed's  letters  are  transmitted  to  Mr.  Kbllooo,  an  American  gentleman,  a  citizen 
of  Ohio,  now  travelling  on  the  Continent,  who  transmits  them  to  his  brother,  resident 

FlorenUt  Novtmker  96, 1846L 
'  Mt  Dkar  BaoTHCR :  I  have  not  been  able  until  this  moment  to  send  you  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Lataed's  letten  from  Nimrod ;  but  you  will  not  regret  the  delay  to 
comply  with  your  request  in  this  matter,  when  you  learn  that  I  have  received  another 
from  him,  even  more  interesting  than  the  first,  from  which  I  shall  also  send  you  ejc- 
tracts.  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  take  as  much  interest  in  perusing  his  letters  as 
I  have>yet  if  you  feel  but  half  the  pleasant  excitement  that  I  do,  I  shall  be  well  re- 
paid for  the  trouble  of  transcribing  them*  You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Lavard 
was  one  of  my  travelling  companions  in  Asia  Minor  last  year,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  him,  1  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a  person  so  admirably  qualified  in  all  respects 
for  prosecuting  such  laborious  researches  as  those  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He 
is  young,  of  a  hardy  and  enduring  constitution,  has  resided  several  years  in  the  East, 
is  acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  and  speaks  the  Persian  and  Turkish  flu- 
ently. He  has  moreover  received  a  liberal  education,  having  graduated  with  honor 
at  one  of  the  first  universities  in  England.  He  is  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  and  plentifrilly  endowed  with  courage,  prudence  and  good 
nature.  With  this  brief  view  of  the  character  of  the  man,  let  us  now  turn  to  his 
account  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  he  is  making  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  cities  of  the  world.    His  first  letter  is  dated 

*mmrod,  (near  M^ni,)  Marek  33, 1846. 
'  Mt  Drar  Krllogo  :  You  will  scaMsely  make  out  where  I  am.  I  must  tell  you 
that  after  leaving  Stamboul,  I  made  for  the  South,  and  after  crossing  Asia  Minor, 
found  myself  at  Mosul,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  some  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Bagdad.  You  may  remember  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French  consul,  M.  Botta, 
in  this  part  of  the  world.*    I  think  you  saw  some  drawings  by  Flanoin.    I  have  been 

*  Mows.  FLAMom  wftB  employed  for  soue  time  in  making  carefbl  drawings  from  the  ruins  at  Mosal, 
with  the  deaigo  of  publishing  them ;  and  on  hb  return  to  Paris  he  stopped  a  few  days  at  Constantino- 
pla,  wbOTS  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  works.    I  was  grsady  astonished  at  the  high  state  of  art 
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working  away  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  to  look  after  similar  reniainB,  and 
yoa  will  be  glad  to  hear,  with  very  great  succees.  After  ejcamining  rarioua  monnds 
around  Mosul,  I  set  seriously  to  excavate  among  some  ruins  called  Nimroud,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Arabs  to  be  those  of  the  city  built  by  the  mighty  hunter  himself.  They 
are  situate  about  six  hours  below  Mosul,  near  the  junction  of  the  Zab  and  Tigris.* 
They  may  be  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ;  such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  beet  orien- 
talists, or^perhaps  those  of  Resen,  mentioned  in  Genesis.  They  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  very  highest  antiquity  ;  but  I  wait  until  I  have  proceeded  much  farther,  to  form 
any  decided  opinion  upon  the  precise  epoch  to  which  they  may  be  referred.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  they  are  Assyrian,  and  that  while  many  of  the  fragments  discov- 
ered are  evidently  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  those  of  Khorsabad,  (the  ruins  exca- 
vated by  the  French,)  the  whole  building  appeared  to  have  been  built  under  the  same 
dynasty  of  kings,  though  perhaps  in  a  previous  reign.  The  principal  mound  is  very 
large,  being  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  length.  My  first  excavation  brought  me  on 
walls  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuniform  character.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  got  into  a 
palace  that  had  been  buried  for  many  centuries.  Sculptures  soon  followed  the  in- 
scriptions ;  and  I  have  now  cleared  out  several  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  figures.  The  Turks  as  usual  threw  all  manner  of  impediments  in  my 
way,  and  my  work  is  now  suspended  until  I  receive  the  necessary  firman  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  I  trust  will  be  very  shortly.  As  you  have  seen  Flandin's  drawings, 
I  need  scarcely  give  you  &  description  of  the  sculptures,  as  they  resemble  in  most  par- 
ticulars those  of  Khorsabad.  They  are  religious  and  htstorical.t  The  first  consist  of 
large  figures  (about  eight  feet  in  height)  probably  divinities ;  bulls  and  lions  with  hu- 
man heads,  and  with  wings,  bird-headed  figures,  etc.  The  second,  of  sieges,  battles, 
warriors,  horses,  kings,  etc.  They  are  all  cut  in  low  relief  on  marble,  except  the 
winged  bulls  and  lions,  the  heads  of  which  are  in  full,  and  the  bodies  in  very  high  re- 
lief:  the  latter  are  usually  gigantic;  some  of  the  bulls  measuring  fourteen  feet  in 
length.  The  sculptures  are  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  show  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  are  greatly  superior  in  these  respects  to  those  discov- 
ered in  Egypt    They  are  evidently  painted.    Some  of  the  colors,  principally  the 


which  existed  at  the  remote  period  10  which  the  orifiaale  are  referred.  Nothing  that  I  had  seea  of 
Egyptian  aculpture  equalled  fome  of  iliem,  either  in  the  spirit  of  desif  n  or  the  beauty  of  the  exe- 
cution ;  to  that  I  can  readily  acluowledfe  tlie  truth  of  Mr.  Latabd's  obaervatioiu  in  regard  to  thoae 
he  has  just  brought  to  light. 

*  AccomDiKO  to  HxBODOTUs, Nineveh  was  upon  the  Tigris,  and  Flint  says  the  same  thing,  adding 
that  it  was  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river :  others  place  it  upon  the  righL  Diodobus  howerer  says 
it  was  upon  the  rirer  Euphrates.  Mosul  is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  deep  and  rapid, 
and  about  seven  hundred  feet  wide.  Tavbbnikb,  in  his  *  Fofag*  d*  Ptrt^'  relates  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  country,  which  says  that  the  city  of  Nineveh ,  after  having  become  penitent  under  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  returned  after  forty  years  to  their  former  iniquities ;  that  Goo 
overthrew  the  city ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  with  their  heads  down, 
nnd  their  feet  upward.  Another  tradition  says  that  the  Prophet  J  on  ah  was  buried  there.  A  beauti- 
ful mosque  is  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place,  and  the  people  hold  it  in  so  great  veneratioa 
that  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter,  except  in  a  secret  manner,  by  particulHr  favor,  and  by  a  gift  of 
money.  In  the  centre  of  the  mosque  is  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah,  covered  with  a  splendid  Per^an 
carpet  of  silk  and  silver.  Thus  tradition  adds  its  testimony  to  the  proofs  that  recent  discoveries  ate 
unfolding  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitol  of  Assyria. 

IThssb  may  be  some  of  the  *  graven  iauges*  of  their  gods,  alluded  to  by  4he  Prophet  Nahiw,  first 
chapter,  fourteenth  verse ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  *  molten  images'  may  likewise  be  found,  npoa 
a  farther  examination  of  the  great  palace. 
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UackB,  tHjM  remain.  The  wttlk  were  formed  by  blocks  of  marble  (in  which  the  sculp- 
tnrea  occur)  aboat  nine  or  ten  feet  in  hei|fht,  and  varying;  from  liz  to  ten  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  were  generally  exceedingly  thick ;  the  epace  between  the  marble  bein^f 
filled  np  with  earth  or  mud-bricka.  Above  the  marUe  wera  placed  layers  of  bricks 
richly  painted  They  have 'generally  retained  their  colors  perfectly;  the  bines 
and  gveens  are  particularly  brilliant,  and  laid  on  thickly  with  a  ^^azing,  or  varnished 
over.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  of  them  to  examine.  The  blue  much  resem- 
bles ultra  marine.*  The  flooring  of  the  chambers  is  either  marble  (slabs  covered 
with  inscriptions)  or  bitumen.  The  latter  substance  appean  to  have  been  in  very 
great  use.  Such  are  the  results  of  my  labon  hitherto.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
I  am  able  to  carry  on  the  excavation  on  an  adequate  scale,  I  shall  discover  a  vasi 
number  of  things  of  the  highest  interest.  As  yet  only  a  small  corner  of  the  mound 
has  been  explored.   I  am  employed  from  sunrise  to  sunset  m  copytiig  the  inscriptions.' 

'  Yours  very  faithfully, 
*To  M.  K.  KXLX.OGO, Esq., Florance.  'A.  H.  Lavamd. 

•Mt.I^T«»'.«c<md  letter  i.dat«d:  'M^10tkA,v^lM. 

.  .  .  *  SiNCS  I  last  wrote  to  you,  the  chief  impediments  that  were  in  the  wkj 
of  my  proceedings  have1)een  removed.  I  have  obtained  a  fitman  from  the  Porte, 
giving  me  full  permission  to  eicavate  and  remove  ;  and  I  am  now  only  waitmg  for 
pecuniary  support  from  our  government  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  work  on  an 
adequate  spale.  In  the  mean  while  I  have  not  been  idl6.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen 
chambeiB  have  already  been  opened,  and  a  large  number  of  sculptures,  in  the  highest 
preservation,  discovered.  I  have  just  packed  and  forwarded  twelve  specimens  to 
En^^and.  The  subjects,  as  I  mentioned  to  yon  I  think  in  a  former  letter,  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  religious  and  the  historical ;  they  are  both  equally  interest- 
ing. In  the  former,  every  day  brings  forth  some  discovery  of  interest  and  importance. 
That  the  connection  which  you  mention  exists  between  all  the  religions  and  mytiio- 
logical  systems  of  the  ancients  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  That  the  Greeks  bor»> 
rowed  their  myths  and  religious  traditions  from  the  Egyptians,  and  other  people  who 
had  preceded  them  in  civilization,  is  evident ;  that  the  Persians  borrowed  theirs  from 
the  Assyrians  will,  I  think,  be  proved  by  the  discoveries  at  Niibroud ;  that  personifi- 
eations  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  similar  to  those  aid6pted  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  existed  in  the  temples  of  Babylon  at  the  remotest  period,  (these  images  of 
human-headed  bolls,  of  lions,  etc.,)  is  stated  by  the  moitt  ancient  writers,  and  tradi- 
tion did  not  bring  them  from  the  West,  but  the  East.  I  was  engaged  on  this  letter 
when  a  man  brought  me  a  head  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  an  Indian  idol,  or  rather 
an  idol  firom  Central  .America,  so  completely  it  resembles  some  of  those  hideous  coun- 
tenances given  in  Stkphxns*  travels  in  that  region.  On  examining  it,  I  find  a  long 
enniform  inscription  engraved  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  stamps  it  at  once  as 
an  Aflsyrian  relic ;  but  in  all  my  researchos  I  have  found  nothing  similar:  it  givM 
rise  to  new  reflections  and  ideas.  I  have  described  to  yon,  I  think,  the  religious 
figures  usually  met  with  at  Nimroud.  They  are  the  lion  with  the  head  of  a  matt 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird  ;  of  these  I  have  several  pairs ;  two  truly  magnificent ;  the 
bull  with  similar  head  and  wiugs ;  human  winged  figures  in  various  draperies,  and 
human  figures  with  the  heads  and  wings  of  the  eagle.    There  are  many  small  groups 


*  It  is  probably  smalt 
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representiof  combati  with  these  and  other  monftroiu  animale,  all  of  which  an  no 
doubt  myths,  and  will  hereafter  bear  interpretation.  The  historical  subjects  are 
chiefly-  interesting  for  the  insight  they  afford  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  their  mode  of  warfare,  the  state  of  the  arts,  etc.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  tliem  there  results  a  conviction  that  this  people  had  risen  to  the  greatest 
power ;  that  they  were  highly  civiliied,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  machines  of 
attack  and  defence  which  were  in  use  previous  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and 
whose  invention  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that  they 
had  attained  a  very  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  In  the  latter  they  greatly 
excelled  the  Egyptians,  and  approach  nearer  the  Greeks  than  any  nation  of  anti- 
quity. I  have  some  specimens  which  are  remarkable  proo&  of  this,  particulariy  a 
lion-hunt,  in  which  the  king  is  repiesented  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses,  ac- 
companied by  a  charioteer.  He  is  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  lion  who  is  springing 
upon  the  chariot  Another  lion,  wounded  by  several  arrows,  has  fallen  under  the 
hones'  feet  There  is  a  simplicity  and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  in  this  bas-relief 
worthy  of  Greece,  and  the  drawing  of  the  two  lions  is  really  extraordinary,  and 
would  not  have  disgraced  an  Athenian.  Unfortunately  the  Assyrian  artist  was  un- 
able to  convey  expression  to  the  features ;  it  wanted  but  this  to  place  him  in  the  rank 
of  civilized  art  The  sculpture  itself  is  executed  with  great  delicacy ;  the  proportions 
are  most  carefully  preserved,  and  the  ornaments,  though  rich,  do  not  detract  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  whole.  The  sculptures,  as  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  were  pamted. 
Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  used  paintings  extensively  m  their  rooms,  and 
some  of  their  colors  were  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  particularly  the  blues  (which 
I  suspect  to  be  nearly  pure  lapis-lazuli,)  and  the  reds.  The  details  show  an  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  and  perfection  in  the  working  of  metals,  and  in  the  weaving  of  wool, 
silk,  or  whatever  material  they  used ;  and  this  appears  at  all  times  to  be  a  sign  of 
very  advanced  civilization.  For  instance,  in  a  sword  the  hilt  is  formed  of  two  lions 
struggling  together,  beautifully  executed ;  the  top  of  the  scabbard  is  formed  of  two 
lions'  heads,  the  lower  part  by  two  entire  lions ;  the  bracelets  have  heads  of  animals ; 
the  chain  and  thrones  are  supported  on  lions'  paws ;  baskets  are  formed  by  two 
eagles  back  to  back,  with  outspread  wings ;  the  string  of  a  bow  is  passed  through  an 
eagle's  beak ;  in  fact  some  such  ornament  occura  wherever  it  can  be  introduced,  and 
always  executed  with  great  truth  and  spirit  The  draperies  are  covered  with  em- 
broidery, groups  of  figures,  flowen,  scroll-workj  and  every  variety  of  design.  I  have 
somewhat  improved  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  can  now,  without  difficulty,  make 
exact  if  not  very  artistic  drawings  of  what  1  find.' 

<  In  answer  to  Mr.  Lava&d'b  fint  letter  I  recommended  to  him  to  make  plaster  casts 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  sculpture,  in  order  that  fac>siroiles  of  them 
might  be  sent  to  Europe ;  and  availing  myself  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Powcis  m 
making  moulds  in  plaster,!  was  enabled  to  send  to  Mr.  Livako  a  concise  and  simple 
description  of  this  process.'    Continuing  his  letter,  be  observes : 

<  Mr.  PowsRs'  memoranda  put  me  in  possession  of  all  I  want  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  objections  to  the  use  of  plaster  moulds ;  firat,  no  good  plaster  can  be  made 
here ;  and  secondly,  the  moulds  are  too  bulky  and  weighty  for  the  long  transport  to 
Europe.  I  shall  therefore  only  use  it  for  large  entire  heads.  For  bas-reliefs  I  have 
invented  a  method  which  answen  capitally.  There  is  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter 
here,  produced  from  a  root  called  Kizais.    With  this  mat^el  and  the  oommoneit 
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brown  paper  I  make  a  very  thick  paste,  then  beat  over  the  sculpture  sheets  of  damp- 
ened brown  paper  with  a  clothes-brash,  milil  the  whole  surface,  with  the  minutest 
mark,  is  completely  given  ;  this  is  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  the  marble* 
Over  this  I  plaster  the  *  papier-mach^,'  (made  with  the  Kizais,)  until  it  is  about  an 
inch  thick.  When  this  is  dry  I  fasten  a  rod  of  wood  behind  it  to  prevent  its  warp- 
ing, then  take  off  the  moul^  and  pack  it  in  saw-dust  I  hftve  sent  several  of  these 
moulds  to  Bagdad,  where  good  plaster  is  to  be  found,  and  they  have  answered  admi- 
rably. They  have  these  great  advantage* :  they  are  as  light  as  a  feather,  take  up 
little  room,  cannot  be  broken,  and  may  be  made  by  almost  any  man  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  if  the  government  (EngFish,)  takes  up  the  thing  as  they  ought  to  do,  all 
the  finest  things  will  be  sent  entire  to  Europe,  and  I  shall  only  take  casts  of  those 
bas-rolieis  which  are  too  much  injured  to  bear  removal.'  •  •  •  <  I  need  only  add 
that  the  character  used  m  the  inscriptions  is  of  the  Babylonian  class  of  the  cuni-. 
form;  the  most  complicated  of  the  three  into  which  that  writing  is  now  generally 
divided ;  that  we  aro  now  making  good  progress  in  decyphering  it,  and  shall  probably 
be  able  before  long  to  make  something  out  of  the  inscriptions ;  and  that  the  language 
appears  to  be  of  the  Semetic  family,  allied  to  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  etc.  Major 
Rawunbon,  our  Consul  at  Bagdad,  is  the  most  successful  laborer  in  the  field,  and 
has  already  rendered  great  service  to  literatun  and  philology  by  his  inquiries  into 
the  other  branches  of  cuniform  writing.* 

*  The  superiority  of  the  Ninevite  sculptures  to  those  of  Egypt  inclines  me  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Greeks  received  their  first  knowledge  of  the  arts  from  the  Assyrians 
instead  of  the  Egyptians.  There  is  certainly  more  similarity  between  the  Grecian 
and  Ninevite  than  between  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  carried  their  elegant  and  unrivalled  manufactures  into  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  who  planted  colonies  in  so  many  places  on  the  borders  of  that 
sea,  should  likewise  carry  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as  they  existed  in  the 
mother-country.  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  the  capital  cities  of  Phoenicia,  (a  province 
of  Syria,  or  Assyria,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,)  it  is  likely  that  they  excelled  in  all 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  were  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Assyria.  We  know  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  were  most  esteemed 
among  the  ancients  for  their  skill  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  commeree,  manufactures 
and  navigation,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  fbr  the  invention  of  glass,  linen  and 
even  of  letters.  May  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  a  people  so  enlightened,  with  cities 
80  filled  with  princes  and  nobles,  had  arrived  at  some  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
that  they  spread  a  knowledge  of  them  into  all  their  colonies ;  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  perfection  which  has  been  the  glory  of  Grecian  art?' 

*  The  excavations  which  Mr.  Lavard  is  now  prosecuting  with  such  great  results 
are  entirely  owing  to  his  own  enterprise,  for  the  ruins  are  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  from  those  discovered  near  Mosul.  History  will  be  much  indebted  to  him 
fbr  his  useful  labon,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  British  government  will  lend 
its  aid  in  carrying  on  one  of  the  most  important  researohes  of  the  present  day,  and 
thus  lay  a  just  claim  to  a  share  of  that  honor  which  one  of  its  citnens  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive for  his  exertions  in  so  noble  a  cause.  I  remain,  my  dear  brother,  most  affec- 
tionately yoniB,  *MnfBB  K.  Kxllom. 

'  Mr.  8.  t  KsLLooo,  Cinelniuiti,  O. 
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A  &AEE  LiTKHAiiT  OoD-FisH  IB  the  heritable  penonage  described  below,  whose 
sayings  and  doings  are  hereafter  to  regale  our  readeri.  *  Mr.  Moth*  has  a  biographer 
who  has  always  delighted  the  pablic  with  his  graphic  Ihnnings  in*  these  pages.  In- 
deed we  can  hardly  doabt  that  the  conTersations  with  '  Mr.  Motb*  will  prove  even 
more  varioos  and  attraetive  than  the  record  of  the'  memorable  interviews  with  the 
great  SsATsnBLD,  which  will  be  held,  we  are  snra,  in  fresh  remembrance: 

Readrs  of  this  Magazine !  I  wish  t«  introdnce  to  your  better  acquaintance 
Blank  MoTHt  Esquire.  'Mr.  Moth,  Tm  Pusuc.'*  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Moth's 
Christian  appellation,  and  greatly  question  whether  he  could  tell  yon  himself.  I 
have  observed  that  his  name  is  always  written  in  his  books  *  Mr.  Moth,'  simply ; 
pmnomen,  cognomen,  agnomen  ;  et  cetera^  demnt  Mr.  Moth  is  perhaps,  at  the 
present  period,  the  most  modost  man  in  this  brazen  generation.  His  own  name 
alarms  him.  He  avoids  recognition  in  the  street  by  a  constant  habit  of  close  con- 
fabolation  with  the  bricks  of  the  side- walk.  Those  who  know  him  and  his  ways 
always  accost  htm  with  a  plain  <  How  d'  ye  do.  Sir  ?' — never  <  Mr.  Moth.*  While 
the  directory-man  was  going  his  rounds  to  take  the  names  of  the  citizens,  the  follow- 
ing label  was  pasted  on  his  door :  *  Mr.  Moth  ;  single  man.  No  pther  inmatesk 
Please  not  to  ring ;  very  ill.    For  other  information  inquire  at  book-store  below.' 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Moth's  peculiarly  shrinking  nature,  it  is  a  rude  thing,  I 
acknowledge,  to  lug  him  in  thus  unceremoniously  to  the  great  gaping  world  of  Knics- 
BaaocKKR-takers.  But  I  know  that  he  never  looks  at  a  magazine,  shunning  them  as 
he  would  those  which  contain  powder.  I  know  that  ^e  has  no  '  d — d  good-natured 
fiiends'  to  tell  him  of  his  immortalization ;  few  persons  know  him  at  all ;  and  none 
will  stare  at  him  an  instant  longer  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  publicity.  *  A 
%  for  yoor  great  fortunes !'  quoth  the  celebrated  Duduct  Ward  ;  *  Iiord  Dudlxt, 
give  me  six  hundred  pounds  a-year  and  the  first-floor  over  a  book-seller's  shop.'  Such, 
to  a  man  who  had  known  the  world,  life  and  its  gewgaws  ;  London  Ufe  and  its  in- 
anities ;  foreign  life  and  its  dissatisfactions ;  courts  and  their  trumpery ;  wealth  and 
its  weariness ;  such,  I  say,  seemed  of  this  existence  the  summum  bonum,  the  totality, 
and  as  tranacendentalists  call  it,  the  entirety  of  being.  This,  or  something  resem- 
bling this,  is  the  happy  condition  of  my  worthy  friend.  Not  in  London,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  Boston ;  not  six  hundred  pounds,  precisely,  but  just  so  many  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  not  the  first  floor,  but  the — the — not  the  garret,  but  the  third  story.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  my  blesBcd  Moth.  The  book-seller  below  told  me  confidentially, 
(do  n't  mention  it,  my  dear  Pubuc,)  that  his  father  was  a  tailor,  who  sent  his  boy 
to  college,  and  after  his  parchment,  would  fain  have  put  him  to  the  paternal  shears, 
and  buttoned  him  up  in  the  straight-jacket  of  the  '  profession,'  as  each  artisan  em- 
phatically articulates  his  Calling.  The  vulgar  occupation  ill  suited  with  the  propen- 
■ties  of  the  rebellious  pupil ;  though  an  aneer  was  its  emblem,  it  poorly  responded  to 
the  ambition  of  the  young  graduate,  and  answered  not  at  all  his  loftier  desires.  He 
had  no  taste,  no  genius  for  it ;  he  found  nothing  in  it  worthy  his  ai^irations ;  and  as 
the  adage  tells  us,  *  £  nihilo,  nihil  fit,'  the  result  was  that  he  never  made  a  fit, 
though  he  was  doomed  to  many  a  fit  of  disgust,  and  his  mates  and  journeymen 
nnanimously  pronounced  him  no  tailor.  The  Lydian,  the  Sapphic,  the  Asclepidean, 
were  all  the  measures  he  cared  about ;  and  often,  while  fixing  the  cesura  of  a  veise, 
he  made  such  a  eosora  in  the  cassimere,  and  spoiled  his  garment  with  so  many  fake 
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quantities,  that  the  old  gentleman  banished  bim  from  the  shop,  and  ewore  ho  was  fit 
only  for  a  book-keeper,  a  minister,  or  some  of  the  lower  vocations,  in  which  genius 
was  not  a  sine  qua  mm, 

Mr.  Moth  is  not  a  member,  not  even  an  honorary  one,  of  the  *  Mutual  Admira- 
tion Club.'  He  is  in  fact  rather  of  the  nil  admirari  sect,  and  as  little  given  to  ad- 
mire as  he  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  admiration  for  himself.  Of  course  the 
ill-natured  world  says  that  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  sarcastic  spirit ;  that  he  is  only 

*  A  diMppoinl«4  ■ochiM'  toroetl  reviewer ;' 

and  that  he  is  more  capable  of  pecking  at  the  deeds  of  others  than  ti  daing  any 
thing  for  himself.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  a  harsh  judgment  To  m*^  he  9« ems  a 
fair  man;  a  disappointed  one  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  been ;  but  thai  canditbn  he 
has  long  ago  out-grpwn.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  disappointed  fivtly  hi  life, 
and  to  get  beyond  it  For  an  old  fellow  of  sixty  to  be  disappointed  is  lik  ^  a  stroke  of 
palsy ;  the  shock  withers  him ;  he  dries  up.  But  there  is  a  healthy  nlpfiinir  of  ambi- 
tion firom  which  a  stout  young  Christian  may  recover  and  be  all  the  better  for  the 
blow.  He  must  not  be  a  delicate  lad ;  no  fine  and  frail-natured  Kcats  ;  the  aeason- 
ing  is  too  severe  ;  but  if  he  be  one  of  your  hard  close -fibred  fellows,  somr  u  Unt  cron- 
grained  withal,  he  may  survive  it  and  be  sounder  for  K,  and  less  liable  to  be  split 
and  warped  ^yf  each  variation  of  that  unstable  atmosphere  that  surrounds  our  social 
existence  —  opinion.  Such  an  one  is  paper-proof  now  ;  aiming  at  no  height,  he  is  ex- 
empt from  falls  ;  putting  himself  in  nobody's  way,  he  fears  no  kicks.  His  confidence 
comes  partly,  too,  from  a  sense  of  the  littleness  of  the  ephemeral  things  about  him. 
He  may  be  lampooned  in  a  magazine,  but  he  knows  the  satirist  is  neither  Horace  nor 
BoiLEAU  nor  Pops,  and  the  leaden  shaft  is  pbintless  for  him :  it  pierces  him  not,  and 
is  as  the  chalked  ribaldry  on  a  brick  wall  which  no  man  regardeth.  Once  the  *  £x- 
aminer*  might  have  exanimated  him  with  an  icy  breath  of  blame  ;  the  *  Spectator* 
made  a  spectre  of  him  by  one  withering  word ;  the  *  Democratic'  demolished  him 
with  a  clumsy  dab  of  dispraise  ;  but  now,  thanks  to  a  tougli  brain  and  a  good  stomach, 
he  is  invulnerable  to  journals  and  penny  papers ;  the  sneers  of  coteries  and  the 
alaps  <lf  <  able  editors ;'  malice  doipestic,  foreign  quarterlies  — nothing  can  touch  him 
farther.    Such  is  the  leathery,  placid,  intrenchant,  rhinoscerostic,  blissful  condition  of 

the  ever-gentle  and  unrufiled  Mr.  Moth.       .... 

I  first  had  the  distinction  of  meeting  Mr.  Moth  in  the  bookstore  of  those  inde- 
fatigable purveyors  to  the  nation  of  all  that  is  sound  in  theology,  pure  in  morality, 
sweet  in  fancy  or  amushig  in  biography —  Messra.  Mctnroe  and  Company.  I  had  just 
been  safely  delivered  of  a  small  volume  of  poems;  *  a  poor  thing,*  as  Touchstone 
says,  *  but  mine  own.'  As  I  was  looking  over  the  books  upon  the  counter,  and  admi- 
ring the  efiect  of  my  own  name  amid  the  genteel,  dapper  little  volumes ;— quorum 
fata  parva  fui  —  up  comes  my  worthy  friend  Munroe,  with  a  joy-imparting  beam 
in  his  face,  and  says  to  me  :  *  Did  you  see  the  article  this  morning?'  Now  although 
*  the*  is  counted  by  grammarians  a  definite  article,  the  article  in  question  seemed  to 
me  so  very  indefinite,  spite  of  my  friend's  emphasis,  that  I  confessed  myself  at  a  loss. 
<  O,*  quoth  he, '  an  article  in  the  Review  about  your  poems.  He  wrote  it  —  Mr.  Moth 
wrote  it ;  that 's  Mr.  Moth  ;'  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  serio- ludicrous  looking 
little  man,  in  a  long  blue  surtout,  who  stood  poring  over  a  new  translation  from 
RxcHTER,  called  <  Fruit,  Flower  and  Thorn  Pieces.'  *  Mr.  Moth,'  continued  my 
friend,  *  is  a  great  reader  and  a  great  critic  ;  a  man.  Sir,  of  uncommon  literary  abili- 
ties ;  a  tenant  of  onrs,  too ;  his  rooms  are  up  stairs.' 
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'  Oh,  yoo  keep  a  critic  then,  I  eee,  aa  the  Oak-Hall  man  keeps  a  poet  7* 
<  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  Mr.  Moth  ia  not  a  man  to  be  paid  for  hie  opinions.    You  most  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  then  you  '11  understand  him  better.    Come,  let  me  intro- 
duce you.' 

I  obsenred  that  Mr.  Moth,  although  standing  at  some  distance  from  us,  appeared 
aware  of  my  friend's  intentions.  Something  we  had  said  caught  his  ear,  and  he 
watched  us  for  a  moment  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes.  As  we  were  about  advancing 
toward  him,  he  shifted  his  position,  pot  the  book  be  was  looking  at  under  his  arm,  and 
adgod  his  way  along  the  counter  with  au  eyident  design  of  escaping.  Before  he  had 
time  however  to  dive  at  the  shop-door,  Mr.  Munroe  headed  him,  and  detaining 
him  by  the  arm,  insisted  on  making  him  acquainted  with  the  young  gentleman  whom 
he  had  so  favorably  mentioned  in  his  critique.  Mr.  Moth,  with  a  kind  of  awkward 
courtesy,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said  he  was  about  to  take  his  coffee  at  Mrs.  Havens', 
and  aske^  me  would  I  join  him?  Though  I  would  as  soon  take  a  dram  as  cofEee  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  place  of 
refection.  The  room  luckily  was  empty.  We  took  our  places  at  a  little  marble  table 
in  a  snug  comer,  and  the  Hebb  of  the  pot  brought  us  our  Arabian  punch.  Findbg  it 
impossible  to  swallow  my  beverage,  delicious  as  it  was,  at  that  unusual  hour,  I  called 
for  a  plate  of  macaroons  and  indulged  myself  with  a  nibble  now  and  then,  while  con- 
templating with  admiring  pleasure  the  serene  satisfaction  with  which  my  comrade 
'reinforced  the  radical  moisture*  by  prolonged  and  frequent  sups ;  and  having  reached 
the  sugared  bottom  of  tho  porcelain,  ordered  another  cup,  with  just  a  little  less  of  the 
mUk. 

Mr.  Moth  now  began  to  talk,  and  taking  up  the  book  he  had  bought  from  Munroe's 
said :  *  There 's  a  book,  Sir,  I  advise  you  to  buy ;  't  is  by  that  queer  fellow  Ricbter, 
a  man  whom  I  used  to  think  only  queer ;  but  I  took  up  a  volume  of  this  work  last 
night,  just  as  I  was  getting  into  bed,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  this  morning  was  to  go 
to  the  shop  for  the  second  part.    There  are  great  things  in  it,  Sir — great  things.' 

*  I  'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,'  I  replied,  *  for  I  always  thought  Ricbter  a  little 
ricketty  iq  his  head-furniture.' 

*  Ay,  that 's  a  common  enough  notioiu '  Many  folks  won't  allow  of  any  sort  of 
sauity  but  then'  own ;  they  have  no  idea  of  a  '  fine  frenzy.'  Hundreds  of  wort&y 
straight-forward  people  think  Emerson  mad ;  any  man  whose  eye  doth  glance  from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,  is  with  them  a  subject  for  a  straight-jacket' 

*  But  who  can  comprehend  the  SphynxT'  said  I. 

*  Not  he,'  answered  Mr.  Moth,  *  who  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  this  stanza : 

'  The  babe  by  its  mother 

Lies  bathM  ia  Joy; 
Glide  iu  bours  uncoMnted, 

Tbe  sun  is  its  toy  : 
Shines  tbe  peace  of  all  beinf 

Without  cloud  in  iu  eyes, 
And  tlUnmtfUu  world 

In  to/t  nuntmtmre  He*.* 

*  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  man  who  can  so  feel  and  express  all  that  an  infant  is 
has  no  tme  poetry  in  him.  Emerson  has  not  sufficient  art,  I  grant  ye  ;  he  ought  to 
make  his  verses  smoother,  and  he  could.  He  not  only  has  out-o'-the  way  thoughts, 
but  he  likes  an  out-o*-the*way  style  of  speaking  them.  This  may  be  bad  taste,  but 
depend  upon  it 't  is  his  chief  weakness.' 

*  You  think  him  then  perfectly  clear-headed  ?' 
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[oatabflolntely;]! 
^r-headetT;  as  we 


*  Most  abflolutely  jjbnt  let  me  tell  yoa  that  *  clear-headed/  with  moet  people,  meant 
eropty-headetT;  as  we  eay  a  room  ie  clear  when  the  moveables  are  gone.  Now  in 
this  sense  a  country  representative's  head  is  clearer  when  he  sits  in  the  House  after 
dinner,  during  a  sleepy  speech,  and  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  than  a  mathematician's 
when  deep  in  some  hard  theorem.  The  coach-man's  head  is  clear  as  he  sits  drum- 
ming his  heels  against  his  box,  waiting  for  a  job.  He  has  no  puzzled  countenance, 
no  bewildering  visions^  'T  is  the  men  who  think,  and  ask  themselves  questions,  that 
wear  mysterious  eyes  and  use  inexplicable  words.  'T  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one 
who  weaves  the  fibres  of  his  brain  into  quaint  net-work  of  curious  patterns  shoald  be 
altogether  so  plain-spoken  as  one  who  winds  off  in  one  continuous  line  the  tow-thread 
of  a  vulgar  imagination.  He  who  wanders  amid  the  country,  spinning  sweet  fancies 
from  woods  and  waterfalls  and  rocks,  will  find  no  listeners  m  the  clowns  he  meets  on 
his  way.    In  their  foolish  ears  his  wise  speeches  will  sleep ;  or  as  Emerson  himself 

says : 

'  *  Knowlkdok  tbia  man  prisei  best, 
Sterns  fantastic  to  the  reat ; 
Pondpring  •hadows.  colon,  cloudi, 
Grais-btrda  and  cater]Mllar  ahroudi. 
Boughs  on  which  the  wHd-bees  settle, 
Tints  that  spot  the  violet  petal. 
Why  Natoce  loves  the  number  fiva, 

And  why  the  star-rorm  she  repeats : 
Lover  of  ail  things  alive, 

Wonderer  at  all  he  meets, 
Wottderer  chiefly  at  himself, 

Who  can  tell  him  what  he  ia  ? 
Or  how  meet  in  human  elf 

Coming  and  past  eternities  f ' ' 

This  was  my  fint  talk  with  Mr.  Mom.  It  w«b  abruptly  ended  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  literati,  whose  presence  appeared  to  overawe  my  friend.  *  Let  us  ad- 
joam  to  my  room,'  said  he ;  and  we  took  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Havxn  and  her  co^e-pot 


*  Silent  but  Kloqoent  Companions.' — Such  is  the  felicitous  designation  given 
to  books  by  Washington  Irving  ;  and  fully  infused  with  the  spirit  of  his  essj^y  seems 
the  writer  of  a  communication  entitled  *  Libri  Veterei,*  Omitting  a  portio-i  of  the 
opening,  which  would  strike  the  reader,  we  think,  as  more  familiar  to  his  ear,  we  in- 
vite attention  to  the  following  well-considered  and  weH-expressed  thoughts :  *  We 
tread  with  reverential  pace  the  gloomy  aisles  of  some  ancient  cathedral.  The 
echoed  step,  the  solemn,  subdued  shade,  the  lofty  arch,  receding  in  dim  obiicurity  ; 
these  check  the  laugh  of  heedless  mirth,  hush  the  voice  and  soften  the  step.  Worthy 
to  be  compared  with  these  are  the  feelings  of  awe  inspired  by  the  view  of  ancient 
volumes  or  antique  manuscripts.  I  know  not  whether  any  sympathetic  chord  exists 
in  the  reader's  heart  which  can  beat  in  unison  with  these  feelings,  but  with  me  there 
are  peculiar  sensations  connected  with  the  sight  of  old  worn  books.  The  same  prin- 
ciple that  lends  such  potency  to  the  awe-mspiriug  in  architecture,  that  of  association, 
finds  if  possible  a  more  extended  sphere  in  a  collection  of  books.  That  principle 
which  transports  us  from  the  present  to  former  times,  causing  the  *  dead  Past'  to  live 
again  and  move  before  us,  also  accompanies  us  to  that  solemn  burial-place  of  mind 
where  so  much  is  entombed  of  the  precious  riches  of  mental  excellence.  ,  Wben  I 
see  volume  after  volume,  shelf  after  shelf  of  goodly  tomes,  fancy  pictures  all  the 
pain  and  su^ring  that  were  endured,  perchance  even  to  death,  before  the  world  re- 
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ceired  them.  The  days  of  anzioua,  carefal  rtady ;  the  nigfata  of  weary  writing ; 
truth  inapirmg,  creditors  annoying,  fame  beckoning,  hunger  uiging.  Ah !  the 
drudgery  of  brain-work !  They  who  labor  for  a  livelihood  by  the  pen  do  truly  '  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow/  But  now  this  is  all  oyer.  The  lestlees  brain 
is  quieted,  the  hand  is  withered ;  their  work  is  done  ;  their  mission  in  this  world  has 
reached  its  consummation,  and  they  h^ve  passed  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  for- 
gotten. These  yolnmes  are  the  memorials  of  the  couise  of  Death.  As  I  gaze  upon 
them,  all  this  comes  crowding  on  my  mind.  I  feel  the  influence  of  by-gone  days 
surronnd  me,  as  if  the  departed  spirits  of  other  yean  yet  liyed  and  bore  me  company. 
1  see  their  pale  forms  slowly  glide  by  me ;  I  hear  their  low-uttered,  mourning  tones 
of  suffering  and  wo ;  I  feel  myself  withdrawn  into  the  inyisible  and  eternal  world ; 
into  the  presence  of  those  who  '  being  dead  yet  speak.*  The  old  decayed  binding, 
the  antiquated  text,  the  curious,  quaint  phraseology  —  there  is  much  of  moumfnlness 
and  much  of  sanctity  in  these.  Look  at  that  copy  of  Sacred  Writ ;  two  centuries  old, 
blackened  by  time,  worn  by  usage ;  how  recollections  of  the  spirit-stirring  period  that 
called  it  forth  throng  upon  the  memory  I  When  that  Omnipotent  Will  that  placed 
the  luminaries  of  heayen  in  their  yaried  courses  sent  forth  as  of  old  his  ministering 
spirits  with  the  decree,  *  Let  there  be  light !'  quickly  did  obedience  attend  the  diyine 
behest,  *  and  there  loas  light !'  Rays  of  celestial  radiance  streamed  from  the  unsealed 
page,  throwing  their  bright  beams  on  the  dark  fdaces  of  the  earth.  The  path  o£ 
truth  was  rendered  plain,  and  boats  of  strong-minded  men  sprang  forward  to  follow 
it  with  zealous  determination.  Cianiue,  Calvin,  Luthke,  Mxlancthon,  hailed  with 
pious  exultation  the  Book  of  Books. 

<  But  go  with  me  back  to  an  epoch  more  ancient ;  oount  time  by  thousands  of 
years  rather  than  by  centuries.  Read  the  time-conseerated  roll.  listen  to  the 
strains  in  which  ancient  Greece  sang  the  plaudits  of  her  defenders  and  heroes ;  look 
on  the  field  of  strife  ;  see  the  struggling  forms  of  the  combatants ;  listen  to  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  the  shouts  of  the  battle !  Roll  up  the  manuscript,  and  where  is 
it  all  7  They  have  passed  away  into  the  unbroken  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  I  Time  claimed  them  as  his  heritage ;  he  set  upon  them  the  signet  of  ebli- 
yion.  But  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  historian  Time  could  not  subdue.  Again 
do  the  subjects  of  their  rhyme  and  story  act  their  yaried  parts  like  the  imagss  of  a 
vision  of  the  night,  and  then — are  gone !  Thmk  of  the  varied  scenes  tbrongh  which 
those  books  have  passed.  Trace  that  manuscript  through  the  multitude  of  eyents 
where  it  was  either  actor  or  witness,  and  follow  it  through  the  numerous  hands  that 
transmitted  it  to  ns.  Sent  forth  originally,  ornamented  by  the  beautiful  art  of  the 
skilful  penman,  laden  with  the  precious  lore  of  Grecian  literature,  it  bestowed  delight 
upon  the  man  of  letters,  seated  in  his  study ;  the  scholar  drew  firom  it  lessons  of  in- 
struction as  he  walked  with  slow  and  studious  step  the  garden  of  the  teacher  or  the 
classic  grove ;  gradually  it  fell  into  desuetude,  became  obsolete,  thrown  aside  as  mere 
rubbtth  ;  then  some  poetaster  of  the  day  removed  the  fruits  of  former  labor  and  study 
to  make  space  for  his  transient,  friyolous  productions.  Those  had  a  speedy  transit, 
and  again  was  the  parchment  thrown  out  of  nse.  Then  some  zealous  Christian,  de- 
siring the  transmission  of  the  life-giving  Wokd,  efiaeed  the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
and  substituted  sacred  epistle  or  holy  narrative.  Then,  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  the  clonds  of  superstition  covered  the  hnman  heart  and  intellect,  did  the  words 
of  truth  make  way  for  some  saintly  legend  and  pious  deceit — 9ome  holy  lie,  Bnt 
then  was  the  veil  of  blackness  gradaally  raised ;  modem  an  removed  sacceaiviJy 
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the  diffiunent  impraBuoiis  on  the  parchment,  nntil  it  reeonied  it*  primitive  fonn  and 
■gnification.*  And  again,  dtiregarding  all  the  purely  mental  puipoeea  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  how  muoh  that  is  mechanical  is  connected  with  printed  volnmee  f 
It  was  not  the  work  of  an  instant  to  transpose  the  skin  that  enclosed  joyous  physical 
life  to  the  parchment  that  now  bears  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  no  slight 
task  to  eoDTert  the  plant  of  the  field,  which  speaks  of  heayenly  wisdom,  to  the  paper 
which  bears  the  record  of  man's  teaching,  which  speaks  of  earthly  wisdom.  I  speak 
of  this  mechanical  ide^  as  associated  with  books,  not  that  it  may  be  smiled  upon  and 
diaregarded,  as  a  thought  of  but  little  worth ;  for  in  truth  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  reftec- 
Uon.  Mechanism,  physical  labor,  handicraft,  is  the  yery  existence  tod  well-being  of 
millions  constituted  as  we  are,  and  exerting  an  illimitable  influence.  It  is  labor,  not 
metaphysical  speculations  nor  social  theories,  b6t  strenuous  labor,  which  is  conquering 
the  world.  Let  the  wise  man  heed  this.  Despise  not  labor,  for  it  is  the  strong  arm 
and  cunning  hand,  moulding  the  machine  and  the  engine,  that  is  shaping  the  deetiny 
of  nationa.'  We  are  gratified  at  the  assurance  that  our  new  coirespondent  intends  to 
resume,  on  another  occasion,  the  train  of  thought  here  commenced. 


Goma  wm  Rsadbbs  amp  CoBasaroN dint«^  —  We  have  received  a  printed  doca<* 
ment  from  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  *Lo  Here  ! 
and  La  Thert  /'  referred  to  in  oar  last  number,  and  do  with  pleasure  make  its  state- 
aMots  as  widely  public  in  our  pages  as  were  the  charges  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Both  brother  and  sister  are  members  of  the  Shaker  society,  the  fomier  having  joined 
U  some  five  yean  ago.  The  young  lady  affirms  that  it  was  from  her  own  free  and 
deliberate  choiee  that  she  united  with  the  people  called  Shakers ;  and  that  she  h^ 
xiever  been  flattered,  enticed  or  unduly  persuaded  by  any  one  or  more  of  this  society 
to  take  this  step ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  repeatedly  admonished  by  its 
leaders  to  'weigh  well  the  matter  she  had  in  tiew  ;'  and  that  their  advice  to  her  was 
to  *  count  well  the  cost'  before  she  undertook  so  important  a  work.  '  With  me,'  sh6 
declares,  *  it  has  not  been  a  hasty  nor  an  inconsiderate  step,  but  a  matter  that  has 
been  attended  with  prayer  and  much  serious  reflection.  It  is  seVeral  yean  since  I 
learned  from  my  brother  something  of  the  faith  and  principles  of  the  Shaken,  which 
oeemed  to  me  very  rational  and  consistent,  and  evidently  to  accord  with  the  teachings 
and  example  of  CmisT.'  She  subsequently  visited  the  Society  where  her  brother 
resided,  when  she  *  gained  a  still  more  favorable  impression  toward  the  people  and 
their  principles ;'  and  not  long  after, '  from  a  full  sense  of  her  responsibility  to  Go1> 
as  her  Crbatok,  and  her  duty  to  henelf  and  h6r  parents,  she  made  her  final  choice ; 
and  now  intends  firmly  to  maintain  the  position  she  has  taken.'  We  give  the  re- 
mainder in  her  own  words : 

'Sum  I  JiaTe  uoitMl  with  this  people  I  have  baen  boma,  aod  opanly  and  iUrly  autad  my  eoavle^ 
tiona,  datannioatioDf  aod  raKMoi  for  making  this  choice,  ao  that  my  parents  were  reconciled  to  it ; 
and  I  gave  all  who  desired  it  an^ipportttaity  of  converting  with  me  aod  of  making  ali  candid  inqui- 
ilet  respecting  my  futb  ;  and  soon  after  my  retnrn  1  wrote  several  letters  heme  expressive  of  my 
tliaaldb!n«BS  and  satisfhction  for  the  choice  I  had  made ;  and  all  was  peaice  and  quietness  until  my 
brother  H  -*.-  came  to  see  m^and  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  my  remaining,  and  bis  determina-, 
tion  to  use  compulsion  if  I  would  not  go  willingly  away.  I  told  him  that  it  was  from  the  exercise  of 
my  reason  and  understanding  that  I  had  taken  this  step,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  get  me  away  he 

*  Tbob  we  have  the  jisWiayJst,  which  Da  Qvxnct,  in  his '  Suspiria  deProAmdia,'  makes  the  ban/ 
of  some  redectioiiSi  notable  for  their  beauty  and  moral  truth. 
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muftt  go  to  work  and  show  me  my  error,  and  that  he  must  be  calm  and  ait  down  and  reason ;  but  this 
he  utterly  reAised  to  do.  saying  that  he  did  not  come  to  reason,  but  to  take  me  away ;  and  threatened, 
if  I  would  not  go  then,  that  he  would  come  with  force  the  next  week  strong  enough  to  accomplish  it 
Still  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  see  the  folly  of  such  measure*  and  give  it  up;  but  the  next  weelt,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  informed  that  some  men  had  called  and  requested  to  se|  me ;  and  I  want  , 
from  the  building  where  I  was  at  the  time  engaged,  across  the  door-way  to  the  houee  where  they 

were,  and  met  my  brother  F in  the  hall,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would  walk  down  to  the  other 

house  with  him ;  we  turned  to  go  and  met  H on  the  steps. 

'  They  both  asked  me  repeatedly  if  I  would  go  home  with  them,  but  I  would  not  eonseot,  and  H  — 
told  me  that  every  thing  was  prepared  and  I  wuut  go.  I  now  saw  that  their  purpose  was  to  take  me, 
whether  1  was  willing  or  not,  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  into  the  house ;  they  both  attempted  to 
bold  mo,  but  in  doing  so  only  got  my  cloak,  so  that  I  reached  the  door-step,  when  they  both  canght 

hold  of  me  again  and  held  me  fast,  and  H set  up  calling  for  help  from  his  accomplices,  whom  he 

had  in  reserve  for  that  purpose.  At  this  juncture,  those  under  whose  protection  I  had  placed  Hiy- 
•elf,  not  willing  to  see  me  dragged  off  in  this  rufBsn-like  manner,  assisted  in  liberating  me  from  their 
graip  ;  but  no  blows  were  struck  on  either  side,  as  he  has  represented. 

*  The  next  week  he  came  with  a  number  of  men  in  the  evening,  and  served  a  writ  of  hdbeMt-cmr' 
pu$  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  for  retaining  me  contrary  to  my  feelings,  and  insisted  on 
my  going  immediately  with  him  and  his  men  to  Albany ;  but  failing  in  thus  getting  me  into  his 
power,  he  went  home  and  wrought  up  the  feelings  of  my  aged  father  by  his  slanderous  and  evil  re- 
ports, making  him  believe  amoug  other  things  that  I  was  insane ;  and  they  both  came,  determined  to 
take  me  away,  and  father  said  that  it  was  their  iutention  to  confine  me  in  a  lunatic  aaylnm.  But  I 
am  of  lawful  age,  and,  thank  God,  live  in  a  country  whose  government  guarantees  to  all  relig ions 
freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  I  am  determined  not  to  be  compelled  to  act  contrary  to  my 
conscientious  views  of  right  and  wrong.' 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  her  brother,  also,  as  we  have  said,  a  member  of  the 
Society ;  who  adds,  that  it  was  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  her  parents  that 
she  joined  the  society  ;  her  father  saying  that  <  if  she  conld  make  up  her  mind  to 
liye  contented  with  the  Society,  she  would  escape  a  great  deal  of  tronble,*  and  her 
mother  declaring  that  she  '  felt  as  if  she  were  giving  a  child  to  the  Loaix'  We  haye 
now  placed  the  charges  in  this  case  against  the  Shakers,  and  the  explicit  denial  of  the 
parties  most  particularly  interested  in  them,  before  onr  readers ;  and  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  judge,  we  submit  the  whole  without  farther  comment  to  that  great  jury, 
Thk  Pctbuc.  ...  a  frikno,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  <  City  of  Notions,' 
gave  us  two  or  three  days  ago  some  of  his  <  experiences'  in  his  peregrinations  there- 
about. Among  other  curious  peculiarities  of  Boston,  betook  occasion  to  mention  one 
which  he  encountered  in  a  ramble  he  had  after  a  julep,  or  some  some  other  inspirm- 
tive  fluid.  It  would  seem  that  bibatorial  propensities  in  the  '  Literary  Emporiimi' 
are  under  a  sort  of  moral  check  ;  that  is,  before  the  world.  A  refectory,  like  Flo- 
kencb'b  or  Windust's,  with  mirrors,  paintings,  and  <  the  rosy'  temptingly  displayed, 
with  all  the  garniture  of  cut  and  colored  crystal,  would  be  *  tabooed,'  and  its  proprie- 
tor would  literally  *  clear  kim»elf  before  six  months.  They  do  these  things  in  Boston 
(and  some  others)  quietly,  in  dark  houses,  generally  up  some  alley,  or  in  a  by-street 
Well,  our  friend  was  thirsty ;  for  it  was  an  August  day,  and  very  dusty.  He  wan- 
dered from  Long- Wharf  up  State-street,  looking  about  him  for  some  such  insignia  as 
one  sees  sticking  out  about  Water,  Broad  and  William-streets,  settmg  forth  that  *  mint 
juleps,'  *  sherry-cobblers,'  <  egg-nogg,'  *  oysters  in  every  style,'  may  be  obtained  there. 
All  these  sententious  placards  were  non  est.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
he  met  a  Boetonian,  with  whom  he  had  been  made  acquainted  a  few  days  before,  to 
whom  he  '  named  his  views.'  He  was  forthwith  led  to  a  small  shop,  the  sign  of  which 
set  forth  that  *  tobacco,  snuff  and  segars'  were  sold  there,.  His  friend,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing the  weed  in  any  of  its  varieties,  inquired  of  the  presiding  divinity  if  tho  back- 
room was  open  ?  *  Yes,'  she  replied.  They  *  sank  the  shop'  at  once,  for  a  clear  de- 
lightful boudoir.  In  a  nook  in  the  comer  stood  what  in  old  times  was  called  a  cup- 
board, and  in  this  were  *  the  materials'  for  almost  any  sort  of  potable,  from  humble 
port  to  fmperial  tokay ;  in  a  word,  the  choicest  of  liquors  and  liqueun ;  with  all  the 
varied  accessories  with  which  pezsous  who  imbibe  season  their  dlfierent  liquids ;  a 
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■apply  as  full  as  the  catalogue  of  apices  and  condiments  in  glorioos  John  Waters' 
kitchen.  Lemons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  strawberries,  indeed  every  thing  calculated 
to  make  a  tasAfiil  summer  libation,  were  in  immediate  proximity  with  cubes  of  crys- 
tal which  had  been  ruthlessly  robbed  from  Long-Pond  when  its  waters  were  in  fetters. 
Before  the  fust  bead  of  the  luxuriant,  snow -crowned,  pine-appled,  be-strawberried 
jolep  had  passed  his  lips,  he  turned  and  whispered, '  Here  comes  one  of  '  O.  F.  M.' 
(*  our  first  men.')  Entering  from  the  shop-door,  with  a  firm  but  cautious  step,  there 
adTanced  a  man  of  some  eighty  years.  He  was  in  full  preservation ;  eyen  the  bloom 
had  not  left  his  cheek.  A  life  of  frugality  and  temperance  had  left  him  that,  al» 
though  he  still  bore  about  him  the  unmistakeable  and  inefiaceable  imprint  of  time. 

<  Li  a  few  minutes  after,'  says  our  informant,  *  my  friend  excused  himself,  and  left 
the  old  gentleman  and  myself  t6te-ii-tdte  together.  Being  rather  of  a  social  turn,  I 
entered  into  conyersation  with  him ;  first  about  general  matters,  such  as  rail-roads, 
steamers  to  England,  etc. ;  but  happening  incidentally  to  touch  on  Bunker  Hill  and 
its  monument,  I  found  I  had  struck  the  vein :  for  I  had  b«tfore  me  a  living  witness 
of  the  Great  Battle,  < able  and  willing'  to  give  me  a  persona]  account  of  it  'I  was 
a  'prentice-boy  in  Boston,'  said  he, '  when  the  war  broke  out  My  father  lived  in 
Concord,  and  was  a  red-hot  Whig.  My  master  *  took  sides'  with  the  British ;  I  be- 
lieve because  he  could  not  get  his  property  away  from  Boston  in  time,  and  he  bad 
too  much  to  lose.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  I  heard  the  cannons  firing,  and  saw 
the  red-coats  defiling  through  the  streets.  Pretty  soon  my  master  told  me  to  shut 
the  shop ;  and  right  glad  was  I  to  do  it ;  for  just  across  the  way  stood  about  the 
tallest  house  in  the  town,  and  I  knew  the  occupants,  and  that  the  roof  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  battle-ground.  I  mounted  up  there,  as  you  may  suppose,  considera- 
ble quick.  It  was  such  a  good  place  to  see  from  that  when  I  got  there  I  guess  there 
was  as  many  as  a  dozen  red-coats  there,  a-lookin'  on  too.  I  could  see  though,  easy 
enough,  that  they  were  mighty  uneasy.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  cantion  from  the 
ships,  but  I  could  not  get  a  good  view  of  the  hill  on  account  of  the  smoke.  After  a 
while  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  I  could  n't  help  taking  up  one  of  the  long  spy-glasses 
that  lay  around,  and  with  that  I  could  see  the  hill  and  the  whole  fight  as  plain  as  day. 
It  had  only  jest  begun.  A  company  or  regiment  of  Britishers  marched  up,  followed 
right  off  by  another.  They  had  almost  reached  the  top,  when  a  long  streak  of  white 
smoke  puffed  out  and  rolled  right  down  over  'em.  The  breeze  was  now  pretty  brisk, 
and  as  it  wafted  the  cloud  away  we  could  discover  nothing  of  the  proud  ranks  that  had 
marched  up  so  gaily;  but  where  I  thought  they  would  have  stood,  there  lay  rows  of 
prostrate  men.  It  seemed  very  curious  to  uie ;  and  boy  as  I  was,  I  could  n't  help  call- 
ing out  to  the  officer  whose  glass  I  had : '  Hello !  Captain  V  says  I, '  your  men  are  falling 
down !  I  see  a  hull  lot  on  'em  a-lyin'  on  the  grass !'  <  Oh,  ay,  said  he,  *  that  is  a 
part  of  the  discipline  ;  it  is  what  we  call  a  '  niae  de  guerre  ;'  a  trick  in  the  art  of 
war.  They  II  rise  presently,  you  'U  see,  and  carry  every  thing  before  'em.'  But 
now  another  column  of  red-coats  marched  up  the  hill ;  a  line  of  smoke  puffed  out 
jest  as  it  did  before,  and  they  lay  down  right  away  too,  'cept  some  few,  who  went  off 
as  if  they  were  lame.  *  Captain,'  says  I,  <  do  you  see  that  ?'  <  Yes,'  says  he,  *  I  do ; 
but  they  '11  get  up  again  when  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet'  *  Ob,  yes !'  says 
I, '  like  as  not ;  but  I  guess  when  they  hear  that  sound  it  will  come  from  a  dam'd 
sight  louder  trumpet  than  any  that  you  've  got  in  your  army ;  that  trumpet  won't  be 
Uow'd  till  resurrection  morning !'   And  I  was  pretty  nigh  right,'  added  the  old  patriot ; 

<  for  I  'm  Uow'd  if  it 's  been  blow'd  yet,  any  how !'    Those  were  <  the.times  that  tried 
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men'i  aoub,'  down  east.  *  *  *  Thkri  ii  Mge  tdvioe  to  yoim^  Imren  in  the  aaMxed 
timely  Valentuie.  Heaven  save  onr  young  readers  every  where  from  ihilly -ehalljrms 
eoqnettee,  female  or  male !  If  there  hi  any  thing,  by-the-hy,  more  oontemptifale 
than  the  latter,  we  have  never  had  the  Ul«foitnne  to  enoonnter  it : 

▲    VALENTINXAD. 

*  T  n  wiM  in  oa  to  bnitata  the  birdi, 

And  choose  as  they  do,  early  in  the  jmt  ; 
What  ail*  thee,  lover  f  ^ive  thy  panion  woraa  ; 
Speak  out  thy  tpirit,  if  it  be  atncere. 

*  T  if  wiadoa,  boy,  to  etreamaerilM  thy  eboiee ; 

Be  not  a  large  admirer  of  the  whole : 
Reward  thy  faithflil  fondnen  with  a  voice, 
So  ahall  affeetioii  have  more  •ttviigth  and  aouL 

'  Select  thy  godden;  worship  only  her, 
And  she  of  all  ifin  seem  alone  diylne ; 
Not  Jots  himself— poor  devil  !->ean  tmaalbr 
Thine  adoration  to  another  shrine. 

f  T  b  a  stmnge  frensy,  this  of  admiration ; 

Into  in  depth  no  reason  ever  delves: 
Plain  sense  difi  on,  bat  mad  Imagination 
Lifts  us  high  np,  and  robs  ns  of  onrsolvM. 

*  Each  cMMot  have  the  brightest  and  the  ramt. 

All  emmMot  be  alike  supremely  blest, 
Tet  every  lover  thinks  his  virgin  fairest. 
And  every  makl  believes  her  swain  the  best'  «.  w.  p. 

A.  rdlmtuu^9  Pof .  1647.  — 

■  I  ntomB,'  wrSteo  an  always  agreeable  correspondent,  <  to  be  something  of  a 
sportsman,  and  a  Yankee  to  boot  <  Goess'  then  my  chagiin  at  bemg  outwitted  as 
I  once  was,  when  on  a  gonnmg  expedition  in  the  western  part  of  this  State.  There 
were  eight  of  us,  each  armed  with  a  rifle,  which  said  rifles  were  kept  loaded  from 
sun  te  sun.  Aiter  a  somewhat  ftttiguing  forenoon's  tramp,  we  slopped  at  a '  Mge 
in  the  wQdemesi ;'  a  sort  of  hostelrie  much  frequented  by  sportsmen ;  and  there,  after 
eating  and  drinking  our  fill,  it  was  proposed  to  shoot  at  a  target,  some  forty  yards 
distant,  and  the  one  who  shot  widest  from  the  mark  was  to  foot  the  bill.  The  pn^io- 
sition  ifas  agreed  ta  The  target  eonsisied  of  a  pine  board,  about  two  feet  square, 
with  a  <  bnirs-eye*  in  the  centre.  I  was  the  last  to  fire ;  all  had  hit  the  board, 
although  there  were  womp  poor  shots.  Conscious  of  my  own  skill,  I  took  but  cam- 
lesi  aim ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to  learn  that  I  had  not  hit  the  board  at  all ! 
Of  course  I  paid  the  bOl.  During  the  afternoon  I  learned  that  one  of  my  kind 
friends  had,  whOe  my  bapk  was  turned,  at  the  <  lodge,*  drawn  the  halL  I  said  no- 
thing, but  bided  my  time.  Not  many  days  after  we  were  simOariy  situated  *  down 
to  Rehab.'  The  same  *  good-natured  friend,'  during  my  absence,  drew  the  ball  Ihum 
my  rifle,  unobserved,  as  he  supposed.  Aiter  dinner  he  bantered  me  somewhat  on 
my  late  shot,  and  offered  to  bet  the  day's  expenses  of  the  company  that  I  could  not 
hit  a  moderate -sised  tree  that  stood  some  fifty  yards  from  the  door.  I  accepted  the 
bet,  provided  he  would  add  a  new  hat  on  our  return  to  the  settlements.  This  was 
agreed  to.  I  fired,  and  of  coum  my  ball  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  oak,  much 
to  my  friend's  amazement.  I  had  that  morning  put  two  baUt  in  my  rifle.  80  yon 
see,  I  *  had  him  there  /'  .  .  .  Tms  Magazine  cannot  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
■  Anti-Slavery  JommaL*  The  vituperation  and  intemperate  foul-mouthed  denuncia- 
tions, which  we  are  assured  are  always  its  only  noticeable  characteristaos,  preclude 
even  the  eentemptneas  netice  which,  ratker  than  none,  it  evidently  seeks  at  onr  hands. 
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We  cannot  cater  to  the  bad  appetite  which  doubUeis  grows  with  eyery  thing  that  it 
ilads  a  chance  to  feed  upon.  Indeed,  we  quite  begmdge  sufficient  space  to  say,  that 
our  '  mission'  may  be  solely  *  to  entertain  and  amuse,'  but  that  the  <  mission'  of  that 
journal,  jodging  from  tiie  only  number  of  it  that  we  haye  oyer  seen,  or  oyer  shall  see, 
seems  only  to  abuse.  We  leaye  it  to  its  instincts.  .  .  .  Wk  have  receiyed  a  little  book 
entitled  <  X  JtnenUe  Guide  or  Manual  of  €hod  Manners,*  consisting  of  counsels,  in- 
structions, and  rules  of  deportment  for  youth  of  both  se^es,  m  the  Society  of  the 
Shaken.  It  has  been  sent  us  <  to  aid  our  seaich  for  the  tracks  of  the  <  Old  Kniek.,* 
in  that  society,  and  to  show  us  what  *  is  taught  there  by  system  and  by  rule.'  We 
consider  it,  from  a  cursory  examination,  a  yery  good  little  manual,  and  one  which  we 
riioold  not  hesitate  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  own  little  people.  We  find  in  it 
many  things  to  admire,  and  few  to  dissent  from.  Some  of  the  assumptions,  howeyer, 
seem  a  little  eztrayagant ;  as  for  instance :  *  Audible  laughter  is  disgusting.*  Not 
<inite  fAdt,  brethren ;  although  a  guffaw  may  become  so.  Who  wOl  send  us  a  Shaksr 
Bible  ?  We  haye  a  report,  scarcely  so  fayorable,  of  a  book  thus  denominated.  Bat 
we  should  prefer  to  judge  for  ouraelyes.  ...  A  notorious  scamp  was  brought  not 
long  since  before  an  Onondaga  Justice  of  the  Peace,  charged  with  the  high  misde- 
meanor of  gambling.  He  was  accused  of  haying  *.come  the  str^>-game'  oyer  a 
natiye.  The  portly  Justice,  wishing  to  decide  understandingly,  requested  the  culprit 
to  giye  him  a  sample  of  his  skill.  *  The  party*  instantly  produced  a  leather  strap, 
gaye  it  a  scientific  whisk  across  the  bench,  and  remarked :  <  Ton  see,  Judge,  the 
quarter  under  this  strap?'  <  What !'  interrupted  the  dignified  functionary ;  <  do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  quarter  there?'  <  Sartain  !'  was  the  reply.  <  No  such 
thing,'  said  the  Justice.  <  I  'II  go  you  a  dollar  on  it,'  said  the  prisoner.  *  Agreed !' 
exclaimed  '  the  Bench.'  With  accustomed  adroitnesd  the  strap  was  withdrawn, 
when  lo !  there  was  the  quarter !  '  Well,'  said  the  astonished  Sballow,  *  I  would  n't 
ha'  belieyed  it  if  I  bad  n't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes !  There  is  your  dollar ;  and 
you  are  fined  five  dollars  for  gambling,  contrary  to  the  statue  in  such  case  made  and 
proyided !'  The  elongated  countenance  of  the  discomfitted  gambler  required  no  ad- 
ditional eyidence  to  testify  his  appreciation  of  *  the  suck.'  *  ■  *  Mat  we  be  *  thrust 
through  the  weasand'  if  the  yery  first  paragraph  of  Epicrrus's  <  Reflections  on  Hu- 
man WUr  did  not  remind  us  of  the  remarks  of  a  '  high-flown'  country  clergyman 
to  his  congregation,  some  of  whom  had  complained  that  his  general  language  in  the 
pulpit  was  not  sufficiently  simple  for  their  easy  comprehension.  '  Dearly-beloyed 
bretberen,'  said  he,  one  Sunday  morning,  just  before  naming  his  text,  >  my  oral  docu- 
ments on  a  recent  occasion  having  encountered  your  yituperation,  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  deemed  an  instance  of  yain  eloquonce  or  supererogation  if  I  here  laconically  pro- 
mulgate that,  avoiding  all  syllogistic  and  aphoristic  propositions,  whether  physicallyi 
philosophically,  politically  or  polemically  considered,  either  in  my  diurnal  peregrina- 
tions or  nocturnal  lucubrations,  they  shall  be  hereafter  definitely  and  categorically 
assimilated  with,  and  rendered  congenial  to,  the  caputs  and  occiputs  of  you,  my  most 
•uperlatiyely-beloved  auditors !'  We  believe  there  was  np  complaint  of  the  minis- 
ter's language  after  this  lucid  exposition  of  his  future  course  in  respect  of  plainness ; 
but  our  auditors,  we  fear,  might  not  award  to  '  Epicbtub'  so  much  favo^.  We  are 
unwilling  to  <  try  it'  .  •  .  Wiistkiin  New-York  seems  to  be  one  of  the  favored 
haunts  of  the  '  brothers  pind  sisters  of  the  Nine.'  Nanct  Hinks  herself  could  hardly 
excel  the  author  of  *The  Three  Thayers*  a  poem  which  had  its  origin  in  the  county 
of  Erie.    We  know  of  nothing  in  .^erican  literature  more  terribly  sublime  than 
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that  <  most  fowl  and  dreadful  crime,'  the  murder  of  Lovk,  aa  deacribed  below.  <  The 
hiatory  of  the  poem,'  writee  a  welcome  correepondent, '  ii  thia:  *  Soon  after  the  exe- 
eatkm  of  the  Thatbib  at  Buffalo  in  1835,  an  old  man,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  came 
to  the  office  of  the  'B^fmlc  JournaP  with  that  effusion  of  his  mwe,  which  he  left,with 
a  raqnait  that  it  i|iigfat  be  pabliehed.  The  editor  took  charge  of  the  manuocript,  bat 
out  of  respect  for  the  old  man's  friends,  who  were  known  to  him  as  vary  reqiectable, 
he  deoliaed  pubtidiing  it  at  that  time.  Some  eight  or  ten  yean  afterward,  when  the 
old  rhymester  had  been  gathered  to  his  lathen,  and  the  authordiip  was  supposed  to  be 
lbifott«n«  the  editor  would  fun  have  published  the  poem,  but  unfortunately  the  manu- 
script could  not  be  found.  A  notice  was  inserted  in  the  'Journal,'  offering  '  quite  a 
sum  of  money*  for  a  copy,  but  none  was  forthcoming.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
state  henThow  I  came  in  possearion  of  the  enclosed  copy ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  a  litenl  transcript  of  the  original,  now  in  the  dose  custody  of  a  friend.  I  send 
it  to  yon  '  vtrbatiMf  et  Uteratum,  et  spettaftm.'  And  now  let  the  reader  perpend 
these  melancholy  lines,  the  like  of  which  is  not  often  encountered : 


In  Englsad  Mverl  yean  a  fo 
tke  MIS  wai  pleaent  lUr  asd  gay 

Joko  Love  on  houA  of  a  ahip  he  entord 
and aailad  ia  toa Merka 

Lo?e  waa  a  nan  very  perMverin 
im  maUnf  trades  with  all  he  aee 

lie  aooB  Infaf ed  to  be  a  aailor 
to  aail  up  asd  down  oo  Lake  Erie 

ketkea  weot  is  to  tbe  aoatbero  coiuitrea, 
to  trade  for  fori  and  other  shiiM 

bet  the  cruel  Freoch  Mvef  Indiaaa 
eame  very  near  of  kJUiof  him 

Bet  OoD  did  spare  a  Httel  longer 
he  get  his  loding  and  eum  down  the  lake 

ke  went  in  to  tbe  town  of  Boston 
where  ke  SHuie  the  grate  mistake 

witk  Nelson  Thair  he  made  his  statkm 

thrne  the  summer  for  to  stay 
Nelson  had  two  brothers  Isaac  and  Israel 

love  lent  them  oKmey  tor  tkeie  debts  to  pay 

Love  lent  them  quite  a  som  of  mnnney 
he  did  be  ftiend  them  every  wey 

but  the  cruel  cretres  they  oouldeo  be  qniet 
an  til  tha  had  taken  his  sweet  life  away 

One  day  as  tha  ware  all  three  to  gether 
this  dreadftil  mnrder  tha  did  contrive 

thn  a  greod  lo  kill  Love  and  keep  it  secret 
and  then  to  live  and  spend  thare  lives 

Ob  the  15th  evening  of  last  desember 
ia  ateen  hundred  and  twenty-four 

tha  invited  Love  to  go  home  with  them  [floor 
and  tha  killed  and  murdered  him  on  the 


First  Isae  with  his  gun  be  shot  him 

he  left  his  gun  and  went  away 
then  Nelson  with  bis  az  he  chopt  him 

till  he  had  no  life  tliat  he  could  pereeve 

After  tha  had  killed  and  most  mortly  bruis'd  him 
tha  draw'd  him  out  where  tha  killed  thare  hogs 

iha  then  carried  him  of  apeas*  from  the  kouee 
and  deposited  him  down  by  a  log 

The  next  day  tha  ware  so  very  bold 

tha  had  Loves  horse  ariding  round 
Some  ask'd  the  reason  of  Loves  being  absent 

tha  sed  he  had  derd  out  and  left  the  towa 

The  sed  he  had  forg*d  In  the  town  of  Erie 

the  sheriff  was  in  persuit  of  him 
he  left  the  place  and  run  a  way 

aad  left  his  debu  to  collect  by  them 

Tha  went  and  foii'd  a  pour  of  tumey 
to  collect  Loves  notes  when  tha  ware  doo 

tha  tore  and  stampt  to  git  thare  pay 
and  aeverl  aaborstha  did  sae 

After  tha  had  run  to  a  high  degree 

in  killing  Love  and  in  forgery 
tha  soon  ware  taken  and  put  in  prison 

Where  tha  remaind  for  thare  cruelty 

Tha  ware  bound  in  irons  in  the  dark  dungeoa 

for  to  remain  for  a  little  time 
tka  ware  all  condemned  bv  the  grand  Juiy 

for  this  most  fowl  and  dreadflil  crime 

Then  the  Judge  prononnct  thare  dredfol  semens 
with  grate  candedoesss  for  to  heboid 

you  must  alt  be  hanged  until  your  ded 
and  lord  have  mercy  on  your  souto* 


'  Thkt  tell'  an  excellent  story  of  Bukchard,  the  reviyalist ;  not  of  him,  exactly, 
either,  but  of  what  happened  at  the  close  of  one  of  bis  meetings.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  his  congregation  in  this  wise :  *  I  am  now  going  to  pray ;  and  I 
want  all  that  desire  to  be  prayed  for,  or  to  have  any  of  their  friends  who  are  absent 
prayed  for,  to  send  up  their  names  on  a  piece  of  paper.'  On  the  occasion  to  which 
we  refer,  there  was  at  once  sent  up  to  the  desk  quite  a  pile  of  little  slips  of  paper. 
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with  tho  names  of  penotu  on  whose  behalf  he  was  to  *  wrestle,*  as  he  said,  <  with 
the  AuuGHTY.'  A  pause  soon  ensaed,  when  he  said,  *  Send  *em  np !  send  'em  np !  I 
can  pray  for  five  thoosand  jest  as  easy  as  I  can  pray  for  a  dozen.  Send  'em  np ! 
If  yon  hay  n*t  any  paper,  get  up  and  name  the  friend  you  want  prayed  for.'  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding  a  man  whom  we  shall  call  Ozibl  Bioob,  a  stalwart  peison 
of  six  feet  and  a  half  in  his  stockings,  a  notorious  nnbelieyer  and  a  confirmed  wag  to 
boot,  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  a  mark  for  all,  and  amidst  the  winks  and 
becks  and  smiles  of  the  auditory,  said :  *  Mr.  Borchard,  I  want  you  to  pray  for  Jim 
Thompson  !'  The  reverend  petitioner  saw,  from  the  excitement  ia  the  andience,  that 
OziKL  was  a  '  hard  case.'    '  What  is  your  name.  Sir  ?  —  and  who  is  Mr.  Thompson  Y 

*  It 's  Jim  Thompson  ;  he  keeps  a  tavern  down  in  Thompsonville,  and  I  keep  a  pablic 
house  a  little  below  him.  He  is  an  infernal  scoundrel,  and  I  want  yon  to  give  him  a 
lift'  *  But,'  said  Mr.  Burchard,  *  have  you  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  7  Do  yon 
believe  in  the  power  of  petition  7'    '  That 's  n'ither  here  nor  there,'  req>onded  Ozxri.  ; 

*  /  want  you  to  try  it  on  him  /'  .  .  .  The  troublous  war  in  Mexico  monopolizes  all 
kindred  themes  of  interest  We  know  of  an  old  lady,  an  inveterate  reader  of  news- 
papers, who  complains  that  <  somehow  or  other  she  does  'nt  enjoy  her  murders'  of  a 
morning  any  more,'  by  reason  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  which  she  reads  m  the 
bulletins  from  the  army !  .  .  .  <  7A«  Young  *Un,*  in  the  <  Spirit  of  the  Timee,'  (they 
do  say*  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  good  fellows,  but  we  mean  to  eee  for  ounelveSi) 
says  he  did  n't  write  the  'Yankee  at  the  Dentiefe,*  in  that  'spirit^-ed  joomaL  Very 
well,  then ;  '  N.  S.  M.  J. ;'  and  we  <  give  in.'  We  thought  it  was  himself  who  cov- 
ered that  large  piece  of  bread  with  so  small  a  piece  of  boirowed  butter,  but  it  seems 
that  we  were  mistaken.  The  other  article  which  he  mentions  as  having  written  for 
the  '  Spirit'  we  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seehig.  The  last  words  these  on  a  small 
■object  .  .  .  Conundrums  we  do  not  greatly  affect ;  and  most  therefore  be  excused 
in  the  eyes  of  *  M.'  for  declining  his  extensive  batch.  There  are  *  quips  and  quillets' 
which  eeem  actual  conundrums,  but  yet  are  none.  Of  such  is  this :  *  Why  does  a 
chicken  cross  the  street  7  Are  you  <  out  of  town  7*  Do  you  *  give  it  np7'  Well, 
then :  *  Because  it  wants  to  get  on  the  other  side !'  The  ensuing  is  not  amiss :  *  Why 
axe  we  led  to  infer  that  David  and  Joshua  were  intemperate  men  7  Because  David, 
when  he  went  out  to  meet  Gouatu  *  on  the  field  of  honoi'  '  took  a  eling ;'  and 
Joshua,  previous  to  his  attack  on  the  walk  of  Jericho,  <  took  a  horn,*  and  gave  a 
'  regular  blow-out ."  .  .  .  How  beautiful  is  this  tribute  to  Patience;  a  gem  from 
the  mine  of  Thomas  Dbxkcr,  who  wrote  in  1638: 

*  Patience  !  why,  't  is  the  soul  of  paaes  t 
Of  tXi  the  virtues  *t  is  nearest  kin  to  heaven : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  Sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
The  first  true  Gentleman  that  ever  brosilhed.' 

Tbs  western  journals  along  the  *  range'  of  the  Ohio  and  Waimi^  seem  to  be 
quite  unanimous  in  welcoming  back  once  more  the  fine  Steamer  New-Hampehire 
from  its  winter  voyagings  to  its  old  route  on  those  riven.  Our  obliging  conespondenis, 
the  Messrs.  Allsns,  who  have  so  long  commanded  that  popular  steamer,  will  make 
any  of  our  western  travelling  readers  safe  and  happy  on  their  well-appointed  and 
staunch  boat,  which  they  regard  with  a  pride  and  afiection  that  we  can  quite  eamly 
appreciate,  from  the  similar  sentiments  which  we  entertain  toward  the  <  craif  that  has 
canied  our  professional  <  loves,  and  fortunes'  pecmiiarya  fior  so  many  yean.    Let  ns 
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hope  to  see  <the  boyi*  one  of  theee  days  on  their  <  own  peculiar  ground/  or  rather 
water ;  for  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  *  New-Hampehire'  is  not  an  *  old  stiek-in- 
the-mud,'  but  is  bound  in  all  safety,  and  at  sufficiejU  speed,  to  be  <  put  through.*  Suc- 
cess to  her  and  hfr's !  .  .  .  Nbithbr  of  the  three  last  arrivals  from  England  hw 
brought  us  the  continuation  of  the  interesting  and  widely  popular  *Sl  Leger  Paper*.* 
A  note  from  our  correspondent  however  assures  us  that  a  number  will  be  transcribed 
for  us  in  time  for  our  next  number.  .  .  «  Joskph  C.  Nkal.  the  capital  *  Charcoal 
Sketcher/  in  his  limning  of  *  Tribulation  l\epid,  a  Man  without  a  Hope,*  thus  ad* 
mirably  hits  off  that  class  of  people  who  ara  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  miser- 
able: 

*  How  are  you  TmKPiDt    How  do  you  feol  to-day,  Mr.  ThxpidY* 

*  A  great  deal  worse  than  I  warn,  thank'ee ;  'most  dead,  I  am  obliged  to  you;  I  *bi  always  worn  than 
I  wa«,aod  1  do  h't  think  I  was  ever  aay  better.  1  'm  very  sure,  any  how,  that  I  *m  uot  going  to  b«  any 
better ;  and,  fur  the  future,  you  may  alwaya  know  I  'm  worse  without  adung  any  que«tioas ;  for  the 
questions  make  me  worse,  if  nothing  els«(  does.* 

*  WkT.  TaxriD,  what 's  the  matter  with  you  r 

*  Nothing,  I  tell  you,  in  particular  ;  but  h  groat  d«a1  it  the  matter  with  me  in  general ;  and  that's 
the  danger,  beeause  we  do  n't  know  what  it  is.  That 's  what  kills  poople ;  when  they  can't  t^  what 
it  is  {  that 's  what  *s  killing  me.  My  great  grand-father  died  of  it,  and  ao  will  I.  The  doctor'^  do  nt 
know ;  they  can't  tell ;  they  say  I  'm  well  enough,  when  I  'm  bad  enough ;  and  so  there's  no  help. 
I  'm  going  off  aome  of  these  days,  right  alter  my  great  grand-father,  dying  of  nothing  io  partaeoUr, 
but  of  every  thing  in  general.    That 's  what  finishes  our  folks.* 

'  Mrs.  RutoBOTTOM*  herself  could  hardly  exceed  the  blunders  of  the  man  who 
walked  Into  the  office  of  a  Judge.of  Probate,  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  asked : 
'  Aro  you  the  Judge  of  Reprobates?'  *  i  am  the  Judge  of  Probate.'  Well,  that 's 
it,  I  expect  Tou  see,  my  father  died  detested,  and  he  left  several  little  infidels,  and 
I  want  to  be  their  executioner  !*  .  .  .  Ws  have  been  several  times  to  the  iiincn- 
can  Mueeum  to  see  the  moving  panorama  as  it  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  Gkeeh, 
the  distinguished  aSronaut,  and  his  companions,  on  their  air-voyage  from  *  Vox-al 
Ge-yard*n'  as  the  exhibitor  terms  it,  to  Mayence  in  Germany.  The  whole  varied 
scene,  fh>m  the  start  in  London  to  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  is  inimitably  na- 
tural and  picitiresque.  ft  is  pronounced  to  be  a  very  faithful  representation,  by  all 
who  have  seen  it.  The  illusion  of  the  rising  of  the  balloon  and  the  continual  widen- 
ing of  each  new  horiton,  is  complete.  This  exhibition  would  alone  repay  frequent 
visits  to  the  museum.  But  then  ToM  Thmmb,  the  brave,  sprightly,  talented,  renowned 
little  General,  has  returned  With  honorable  trophies  from  all  the  crowned  heads  and 
royal  families  of  Euro|)e,  and  daily  and  nightly  holds  his  crowded  levees  at  Mr. 
BnufUM's  maiUe  palace,  which  in  five  years,  should  the  proprietor  live,  will  rival  any 
Cilmilar  establishment  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Oua  friend  Dkhtstbr,  (who  has  met  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  distinguished  success  as  a  vocalist  which  we  predicted  for  him,)  while 
Im  a  recent  visit  to  an  opulent  friend  resident  at  Windsor,  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
grate  of  Grjlt  ;  and  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  a  well-written  description  of  all  he 
saw  and  felt  in  the  <  country  churoh-yard'  which  the  poet  has  immortalized,  together 
with  several  leaves  gathered  from  the  '  ivy-mantled  tower,'  and  otben  which  once 
helped  to  dtspen  the  *  yew-tree's  shade'  that  *  spread  thereby.'  A  recent  dietch  of 
the  same  scene  in  these  pages  alone  prevents  our  publishing  the  very  besntiftil  de- 
scription of  our  esteemed  friend;  who,  we  are  delighted  to  hear,  has  been  received 
with  great  kindness  in  the  best  social  and  literary  cireles  of  the  metropolis,  as  he  well 
deserved  to  be.  .  .  .  Tbk  annexed  parody  upon  '  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  iSosss' 
b  from  a  clever  Boston  correspondent,  horn  whom  we  shall  be  giad  to  hear  again. 
He  b  a  hateful  old  bachelor,  no  doubt ;  bat  even  that  *  olafli  of  the  commnnity*  are 
not  totally  depraved.    We  know  many  of  them  who  have  never  oonuaitted  any  spe- 
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eiM  of  homicide,  althoai^  as  a  body  they  may  be  inclined  toward  aiiicSde.    Uaojaam 
m  tks  halter  of  Beaton, '  aa  we  do  gaeea  ^ 

*  Hx  wore  a  hat  ftoia  Rhoadis' 

The  day  when  firtt  we  aet  { 
Imperial  aad  whtakers,  aad 

Hoortache  aa  black  as  jet ; 
Hi*  eye  waa  bright,  bii  laughter  free, 

Hii  pockeu  Uned  with  *  tin,' 
The  idol  of  the  female  aez — 

Of  men  the  iihame  and  tin ;  ' 

I  taw  him  but  a  momeiit, 

But  methinka  I  see  him  now, 
Vfinh  that  new  hat  from  RHOjudu' 

Ligttt  reetlof  on  hia  brow  t 

'  When  once  l^:ain  I  saw  him 

He  did  not  wear  a  hat, 
Bot  a  anowv  vest  and  rufflea, 

And  a  brbal-white  eraval ; 
And  atanditif  by  hia  tide  waa  one 

Who  had  tried,  and  not  in  ▼ain', 
T^  bind  the  roviaa  badielor 

In  love'a  unyielaing  chain; 
I  saw  him  bat  a  moment, 

But  metbinks  I  see  him  now, 
With  a  snowy  vest  apd  rutf  es 

Am  he  took  the  bridal  vow. 

•And  once  ag ain  I  aaw  hiA : 

A  dreaainf -f  own  he  pon, 
With  a  moaning  baby  in  hii  arms 

He  walked  th«  ehamb«r-iodr ; 
The  married  man's  submissive  look 

lie  wore,  and  patient  air ; 
His  cheeks  were  shaved,  and  streaks  of  gr^ 

Were  mingled  with  his  hair. 
I  saw  him  bat  a  momotti,  ' 

Bpt  methinka  I  see  him  now. 
With  that  bran-new  hat  fW>'m  KHOAskt* 

UghtrestiBgotthkbrowl*  .  . 

Ths  BrotheiB  Hutraa  have  recently  put  forth  a  volume  entitled  '  Letttr§f  Con- 
vermtioftM  and  ReeoUectionB  of  S,  T.  Coleridge.*  The  author,  Who  ia  anonymous, 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Glreat  Talker.  Some  very  amusing 
things  are  recorded  of  Colbeidgk'b  ccptemporaries.  Take,  for  example,  these  of 
ChaalmLamb: 

*  I  ovca  wrote  to  Woedswobtb  to  inquire  if  he  waa  really  a  Ghriatian.  tU  replied :  *  When  I 
am  a  good  man  Hum  1  am  a  Chriatiani." 

'  1  made  that  joke  flraC,  (the  ScefeA  comer  in  heU,)|»v  mUkmt  Iristtf— a,)  flwigh  Coi^bisob  flnt 
lieked  it  into  shape/ 

'  IfAmTiit  BuBJwaK,  white  earnestly  explaining  the  three  kinds  of  acid,  was  stopped  by  Lamb*8 
aaying :  *  The  beat  of  all  kinds  of  acid,  however,  as  you  know,  MaBtxm,  is  mtir— assid-ulty.' 

'Tbi  conversation  turned  one  night  on  the  evicfence  againat  the  Queen,  especially  MijoccBL 
Laxb  aaid  he  shouM  like  to  see  them ;  be  wonid  aak  them  to  sapper.  Ifr.  T.ax.roirBO  dfaeenred  : 
*  Yon  would  not  sit  with  them  ?'    *  Yes,'  aaid  Lamb,  *  I  would  ait  with  anything  but  a  hen  or  a  tailor.*  * 

Here  is  a  very  dhancttfristio  anecdote  of  that  great  and  greatly  intemperate  actor, 
GsoftOK  FasDSftiOK  Cooks  : 

'  Gaoaos  FaxoBatcK  Cooas  was  once  invited  by  a  builder  or  areblteet  of  oait  of  the  theetnaa, 
BuaaTOHi  as  I  think.  He  w^nt,  and  EuuaToif ,  b^ing  at  a  loss  whom  to  invito,  pitched  upon 
BsAHDoiv,  Uie  Irax-keeper,  to  meet  him.  All  went  on  pretty  well  nhtH  midnight  when  GsoROa 
Vtasnaanac,  fitting  very  dnuik,  hia  host  began  to  be  tired  of  his  coaipany.  Oxobgb  took  the  hint, 
aad  his  host  i%hted  him  down  stairs  into  the  hall,  when  Cooks,  laying  hold  of  bodi  hia  ears,  shouted : 
*Bave  I,  QaoacfB  FftSDXBXCX  Cooks,  degraded  a^self  bT  dining  with  biiek-l^era  to  nmet  hoc- 
keepera  V  tipped  sp  hia  heela,  and  leA  him  sprawling  in  darkness.' 

Am  aeoompliriied  correspondent,  (*  J.  C)  sends  us  the  following  communication ; 
and  we  are  assoed  on  all  hands  that  it  does  no  more  than  jostioe  to  the  ettteqirise 
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which  it  eommendi:  *  Th*  Voedl  Muaieml  ImUtUi^m  whioh  Mr.  Mirai  has  i«- 
ottntljT  farmed  in  our  eity,  pronuMt  to  earpMi  all  othan  yat  aatabliahad  fat  tha  ad- 
▼ancemeni  of  choral  mnaic  in  claaaea.  The  ammgemcnta  which  ha  haa  midartakany 
laganttaai  of  a^qianae,  in  engapng  B(r.  Lookr,  with  hia  aupeiior  hand,  and  tha  beat 
maateia  that  could  be  obtained  in  each  department  of  hia  choral  claaaea,  cannot  fail 
to  mtrodace  a  aource  of  muaical  fratifieation  hitherto  bat  partially  or  imperiectly 
enjoyed  among  oa.  The  atriet  obaervance  of  time,  harmony,  expieawon  and 
aqually-poiaed  yocal  powen,  which  Mr.  Lodkk  and  hia  talented  aanatanta  haia 
adopted,  will,  If  aupported  by  the  mTiforating  atieam  of  poUic  mnnificeiiee,  fonn  ft 
projectile  point  of  rivalry  in  choral  muaic,  not  to  be  excelled  m  the  Eavopean  inatitn* 
tiona  BO  celebrated  for  their  performances  in  the  choral  compoaitiona  of  Hahdkl,  Bn« 
THovKN,  MozAET,  Hatdn,  and  our  modem  distingniabed  theoriata.  In  abort,  thia  in- 
atitntion  giyee  evidence  of  a  leal  and  ability  for  the  encouragement  of  vocal  talent 
on  a  acale  never  before  attempted  in  the  United  StateaL  Mr.  AimnBwa,  of  the 
Tabernacle,  has  been  sacceasfally  employed  in  tiainfa^  a  aeleot  nnmber  of  yootha 
of  both  sexes  in  the  rudimenlB  of  the  choral  department,  at  the  Meohanica*  Imititata 
in  Chambera-atreet  The  diagrams  he  haa  adopted  are  large,  and  can  be  seen  by 
two  handred  pupils  in  every  part  of  the  apadooa  room,  and  appear  well  ealcolated 
for  communicating  a  thoroQgh  knowledge  of  the  notes  in  a  plain  and  simple  mannar. 
This  choral  school  waa  established  by  Professor  Mafis,  whoae  snperior  attainments 
have  long  distinguished  him  as  a  scientific  pioneer  in  clearing  away  obatadea  in  the 
paths  of  knowledge  and  acience,  through  which  giited  geniua  may  paaa  to  honor  and 
reuownworthyef  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.'  ■  '  *  *IwABoomplainmgtheolher 
evening,'  remarked  a  friend  to  us  not  long  since,  *  of  being  greatly  annoyed  by  aoma 
villanous  dogs,  whose  nightly  bowlings  had  kept  me  awake  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
Wery  morning  for  a  week ;  when  one  of  my  listeneia  observed,  <  Why,  yon  can  eaaly 
rid  youraelf  of  them.  Why  do  n*t  you  take  a  little  *  Vox  PopuU,*  *  aaid  he,  *  and 
apriokle  it  upon  a  piece  of  meat,  and  throw  it  over  to  them  ?  Yon  11  find  it  11  fix 
'em  before  moraiug.'  *  Vox  PopuH !'  said  I ;  <  do  n't  yon  mean  something  ein  t 
Is  n't  it  Nux  Vomica  V  '  W-e-41,  y-e-s ;  I  gueaa  that  it  it !'  The  reader  will  not 
be  long  in  inferring  that  it  could  n't  have  been 'any  thing  elae.".  •  •  WxhaTebeibra 
na  the  proceedinga  of  the  *  New-York  Academy  of  Medicine,'  on  the  ooeaaon  of  its 
recent  formatioD,  together  with  the  constitation  and  by-laws  of  the  aame,  Neariy 
two  hundred  membera,  conatitating  and  including  the  moat  eauBent  of  tha  medical 
psofeauon  in  the  city,  aatembled  together,  and  with  the  most  paifact  harmony  adopted 
reaolutions,  by  which  they  separate  themselres  ftom  inegular  praetitianan  of  eveiy 
description,  and  exprcw  their  united  determination  ta  prouMte  the  ohaiactar,intaraata 
and  honor  of  the  fraternity,  by  maintaining  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  regnlar 
profaarion  of  the  city  and  ita  vicinity,  and  aiming  to  elevate  tha  standard  af  aaadical 
education.  The  honiK  of  tha  Preaidentship  of  the  Academy  waa  meat  apywpt iatriy 
and  with  entile  unanimity  conferred  upon  Jomc  STXAMia,  M.  D. ;  a  pbysiciaa  whose 
long  and  extenvive  practice,  with  the  higheat  akill  and  sncceaa  hi  hia  ahnoat  dhrine 
acience,  not  leaa  than  hia  preeminent  kindneaa  and  benevolence  of  heart,  have  andaarad 
to  thonaanda  of  our  citiseua.  Hia  addreas,  delivered  on  tha  occaaion  of  aaanming  tha 
chair,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy,  is  a  fordUe  illustration  of  the 
high  vocation  of  the  conscientbus  medical  practitioner,  and  a  fearleas  expoaitkNi  af 
the  danger  and  widLadneaa  of  amplfioiam.  We  camwend  it  to  a  wide  pawal,iia  tha 
higjh  aima  whioh  it  taaalcfttaai  •   •   ■  IwwnwB  ua,  randaf,  hi  ft  iiilia  gawy  iiiiHUiiiMpg 
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Mt»  and  oognata  mattMt.  And  •  we  uv  M  to  nmwk  in  the  fiist  plaoe/  thmt  we  ai<e 
wett-pleieed  to  see  that  Mr.  John  P.  Ridnke  bee  eetabliabed  en  agency  for  that 
mdnaUe  Flfte^Aits  pnblicatien,  the  '  London  Art»Unwn  Journal,*  in  thia  city.  *  It 
is  a  woik  ee  well  knewn  among  artiate  and  araatean  that  it  is  hatdly  necoMary  to 
direct  the  attention  of  that  claw  of  onr  readerp  to  it  We  onderstand  that  the  <  Art- 
Unien  Jontoal'  ie  tery  widely  circulated  in  thie  country,  but  not  to  ao  great  an  ex* 
teat  «•  it  deeervee  to  be.  To  the  ornamental  artiet,  (a  claoa  which  is  erery  day 
givwing  larger  in  thie  country,)  the  '  Art*Union'  ia  as  neceaiary  as  the  Bible  to  a 
pmaeher  ^  and  to  the  coanoiieenr  who  would  keep«ti  eourant  with  the  artistic  domge 
of  the  werid,  it  is  of  eqnal  importance.  The  embellishments  of  the  work  are  of  the 
higbest  Older  of  att,  and  the  original  essays  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
J.  R  Ptnb,  and  many  othen  of  great  merit,  are  by  no  means  the  least  yaluable  fea- 
Imee  of  it  And  now,  a  word  or  two  of  some  of  our  artists.  We  are  glad  to  aa- 
Bouaoe  to  the  many  friends  of  Wiluam  Pack,  that  he  will  return  to  this  city  m  April 
next,  and  make  it  for  the  future  his  permanent  home.  Mr.  Paob,  we  hear,  has  ac- 
oompUAed  aeme  martels  in  portraiture  since  hb  abode  in  Boston,  and  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  his  piotnre  of  Rotb,  said  to  be  a  woik  of  great  beauty,  will  be  exhibited 
in  this  city  before  it  is  sent  to  Europe.  ^—  Mr.  C.  L.  Eluott,  among  other  remark- 
able and  moat  faithfrd  portraits  of  several  of  our  prominent  citizens,  has  been  putting 
the  fiaiahingtoaehea  of  his  fociie  pencil  to  the  life-sixe  full-length  picture  of  Governor 
Bovflx,  for  the  collection  at  the  City-Hall,  for  which  he  reeeites  a  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  one  of  the  yery  beet  pietnras  that  has  come  from  his  skilful  hand.  The  figure 
is  easy  and  natural  in  attitude,  the  drawing  and  coloring  faultless,  and  the  face  a 
•nreefliing  Ukeneai,  that  <  bites'  at  first  sight ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  felicitous  ac* 
eeasories ;  the  '  old  white  horse,'  the  famous  <  white  bat,'  and  the  quiet  unostentatious 
homestead  of  the  Goyemor  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Schoharie ;  all  of  which 

are  admirably  depicted. Wa  haye  just  seen  another  miniature  from  tiie  popular 

pencil  of  Omcai.  It  is  of  a  lady,  in  the  highest  social  ranks  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  there  is  a  charm  in  the  expression,  a  force  of  color,  and  a  clearness  and  depth  of 
light  and  shadow,  which  we  haye  not  seen  surpassed  by  .this  able  artist  The  pic- 
ture takes  in  three-quarters  length  of  the  figure.  The  lady  is  a  blonde ;  her  dress 
of  light-blue  silk,  which  forms  a  cool  mass  in  good  contrast  with  the  crimson  chair, 
and  a  curtain  of  a  purplish-brown.  Tasteful  and  effectiye  accessoriee,  also,  are  an 
antique  yase,  which  repeats  as  it  were  the  color  of  the  hair ;  and  aboye  it,  glimpses 
of  a  cool  gray  sky  ;  the  whole  well  harmonized,  clear,  traospareot  and  delicate.  Mr. 
Ovncaa  does  full  justice  to  wliat  has  been  termed  <  the  aristocratic  style,*  the  high- 
fared  air  and  manner  of  his  fair  sittexe  in  the  '  upper  circles.' Who  that  could  do 

ao  has  failed  to  see  the  new  picture  by  I^utzb,  now  exhibiting  (gratis)  at  the  Art- 
Union  room  in  Broadway  7  In  conception,  compoHition,  dm  wing  and  color  we  con- 
lAder  it  the  best  picture  that  oyer  came  from  the  hand  of  this  gifted  artist ;  and 
imnong  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  picture  we  oyer  beheld.  We  say  thus  much 
now,  that  onr  metropolitan  readers  may  go  and  see  it  —  Edmonds,  Durand,  Hitn- 
TONrTON,  laoBAH,  Cbapmam,  Gkat,  Mattxson,  and  <  the  laye,'  haye  not  been  Idle, 
we  anspeet ;  and  we  haye  an  impression  that  the  National  Academy,  which  opens 
aariy  in  April,  will  confirm  the  truth  of  our  surmises,  as  well  as  the  previous  reputa- 
tion of  these  and  other  of  onr  artists ;  of  all  of  whom  <  more  anon.' Therx  is  a 

good  deal  dohig  hi  sculpture  in  town  at  this  moment  Brown  has  at  his  rooms  a 
%«l  of  BaTAirr,  frdl  ef  H(»  aod  aataie,  which  he  is  about  tranaferzing  to  marble.    He 
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has  also  n*iDodeUed  a  charm'uig  female  head,  formerly  from  hia  lea^-practioed  chiael« 
which  now  beams  with  a  calm  beauty  that  u  almost  angelic.  He  is  also  modeUi&|r 
a  snperb  altar-piece  in  baa-relief,  for  Grace  Church,  which  stnick  ns,  from  the  meie 
drawing,  to  be  a  very  fine  composition.  Mr.  Launxtz  has  nearly  completed  a  yery 
beautifal  life-statue  of  the  lovely  and  lamented  Miss  Cauda,  who  was  killed  many 
months  since,  in  jumpmg  from  a  caniage  which  was  conveying  her  to  an  evening 
party,  and  while  the  horses  were  running  away.  Nothing  could  be  more  ez<|aisile, 
more  sweetly  graceful  and  feminine,  than  the  lovely  face  and  figure  of  this  statue. 
It  is  to  adorn  the  niche  of  a  noble  marble  monument  which  an  afllicted  father  has 
commissioned  Mr.  Launftz  to  execute  and  erect  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Mr. 
HoaACB  Knkcland  is  bringing  to  completion  his  large  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
DfOTON.  The  figure  of  the  '  Father  of  his  Country'  has  been  ezecnted  from  a  superb 
model,  and  sits  his  noble  charger  like  a  centaur.  This  equestrian  statue,  v^en  fin- 
ished, will  place  Mr.  Knkbland  in  the  front  rank  of  his  brother  professoia  Mr.  J. 
H.  Bbakx>  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  modelling  the  figures  for  his  poetically- 
oonceived  representation  of  *  The  La$t  of  ih€  Red  Men,*  When  we  last  saw  them, 
we  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  artist  was  imbuing  them  with  the  true  feeling 
and  spirit  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  group  hereafter.  •  •  •  <  Booh  !  boom ! 
boom !'  upon  the  stormy  night-air  comes  the  sound  of  the  big  fire-belis  of  the  me- 
tropolis !  We  have  just  descended  from  the  house-top,  whence  we  had  a  wide  view 
of  the  city,  widening  and  narrowing  to  the  eye,  as  the  flames  rose  and  sank,  and  for- 
cibly illustrating  one  of  Bueke's  elements  of  the  <  sublime  and  beautiful'  How  the 
engines  rattle  along  the  streets !  —  how  the  brave  firemen  shout  to  their  lagging  com- 
panions !  J.  HoNKTWKUo  who  sends  us  theae  original  lines,  illustratee  the  pievaiUaf 
cry  at  this  moment  in  the  thoroughfares : 


'  Do  n't  you  hear  the  bell,  boy*  f 

Torn  out  I  turo  out ! 

Its  booming  peals  ere  on  the  air, 

WhUe  all  arouad  is  lurid  flare  ; 

Do  n't  you  hear  the  bell,  boys  f 

Turnout!  turnout! 

•  Do  n't  you  see  the  Ught^'boys  ? 

Turn  out !  turo  out  I 
Start  up  the  enf  ine's  raUling  wheels, 
And  spurn  the  pavement  with  your  heels ; 
Do  n't  you  see  the  lifht,  boysl 
Turn  out  1  turn  out  I 

*  Up  and  man  the  brakes,  boys ! 

Play  on  !  play  on! 
O I  eheerly  bright  the  Crolon  leaps, 
Where  crackling  embers  fall  in  heaps ; 
Up  and  DMU  the  breaks,  boys  I 

Flay  on!  pb^^on! 


'  Never  faint  nor  flag,  boya! 
Play  on!  pl^onl 
For  where  we  pour  the  steady  stream. 
Bee,  all  is  white  with  hissing  steam ; 
Never  faint  nor  flag,  boy»4 
Play  on !  play  on  i 

*  Btop  the  hydrant's  rush,  boys ! 

All  out!  all  out! 
Foreman,  stay  your  trumpet-caUs, 
Charred  and  blackened  are  the  walla  ; 
Stop  the  hydrant's  rush,  boys ! 

All  out  I  all  out  I 

*  Now  give  o'er  your  flu,  bojn  I 

All  out  I  all  out! 
The  fitful  gleams  in  darkness  die. 
Along  where  smouldering  ruins  lie  j 
Uo  give  o'er  your  flu,  bt^s  I 

AUoutI  all  out  I' 


Wk  have  had  occasion,  two  or  throe  times  recently,  to  join  our  western  friends  at 
the  well-spread  board  of  Rathsun,  whose  new  and  spacious  hotel  in  Broadway, 
near  Cortlandt-stroet,  is  acquiring  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  city.  The  pre- 
siding spirit  which  made  the  old  <  Eagle'  at  BufiTalo  so  long  and  so  favormbly  known 
to  the  public,  is  evident  here ;  and  the  parlors,  the  larder,  the  wines,  the  nice  apart- 
ments, the  clean  beds  and  capacious  bed-rooms ;  and  above  all,  the  noiseless,  watch- 
ful assiduUy  of  the  host  himself,  (a  «  host  in  himself,')  proves  that  Mr.  Rathbitw  hm 
forgotten  nothing  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  the  ait  and  myiteiy 
of  hotel-keeping.   .   .   .  Wk  shall  resume  in  our  next,  and  continue  imtil  com* 
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pletod,the  caintal  papen  eommencad  in  onr  last,  *The  Oregon  Trails  or  a  Summer 
mU  of  Bound;*  We  can  promiie  a  rich  treat  in  the  penieal  of  these  authentic  and 
mteieetindr  sketches.  .  •  .  M  *—  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  a  kind-hearted 
school-examiner,  who  lookingr  over  the  writings  of  the  pupils,  said :  <  If  yoa  keep  on  in 
this  way,  yon  will  make  fiist-rate  penmen ;  and  then,  fearing  that  he  had  not  inclnded 
the  girl-scholars  in  thto  praise,  he  added, '  and  pen-toomen  too !'  SomrBST,  in  <  The 
Doctor,'  thinks  there  might  be  distinctions  of  this  sort ;  a  sex,  for  example,  for  the 
male  and  female  shirt,  as  sAs-mise  for  the  woman  and  Ae-mise  for  the  man !  .  .  •  Thi; 
old  established  house  of  Bangs,  Richards  and  Platt  hsTe  a  various  and  very  ex* 
tensive  trade-sale  of  books,  stationery,  stereotype  plates,  etc.,  commencing  on  the 
twenty-second  instant  The  nmple  announcement  of  this  fact  will  be  notice  sufficient 
to  secure  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sales  of  a  house  so  lon^  and  favorably 
known  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Wx  trust  that  our  town-readers  will  not  forget  to  cop- 
tribute  liberally  to  the  'Houoo  of  Induotry  and  Home  for  the  Friondleoo,*  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  beneficent  charities  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  designed  as  an 
asylum  for  females  of  good  character,  who  are  *  poor  and  sorrowing,  with  nooe  to  help 
them.'  .  .  .  Wx  cannot  answer  *  C.'s  query.  We  can  only  infer  that  the  harpq 
which  the  <  ancient  covenant  people'  hhng  upon  the  willows  were  Jew^-harpo,  In 
(act  they  must  have  been.  .  .  .  Thx  *Letter»from  the  Chdf  Stated  will  attiact  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  had  previously 
travelled  much  at  the  south,  and  become  familiar  with  its  inhabitants.  He  will 
sketch  from  tune  to  time  southern  peculiarities,  embracing  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  people,  ^th  incidental  references  to  mineralogy,  Indian  relics  and  reminiscences, 
slaves,  and  their  peculiarities,  etc.  .  .  .  Wx  have  but  this  word  to  say  of  two  of  our 
principal  theatres :  that,  at  the  Park,  Augusta,  with  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the 
early  mists  of  morning,  has  been  delighting  crowds  of  admirers  in  *  The  Qioelle  ;' 
while  at  the  Bowery,  <  our  Maxt'  Tavlox  has  been  filling  that  large  and  attractive 
establishment  with  rows  upon  rows  of  <  'uman  'eads,'  which  seemed  absolutely 

*  turned'  with  delight  at  her  personation  of  <  Cinderella.*  The  *  New -York  Opera- 
Housed  late  the  *  Greenwioh-'l'heatre,'  comer  of  Hudson  and  Varick-streets,  is  be- 
coming a  popular  place  of  resort.  It  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  beautified ; 
is  conducted  with  marked  order  and  good  taste ;  and  we  are  glad  to  add,  that  the 
Italian  dancers,  headed  by  Chiocca,  are  filling  the  house  with  pleased  auditors.  We 
look  to  see  this  house  liberally  patronized  by  the  public.  -  •  -  FxBRUAKr,  being  on 
a  short  allowance  of  days,  ended  just  before  we  went  to  press ;  making  us  a  *  little 
late  in  the  day'  for  the  first  Guess  we  can  be,  forgiven  once.  *  '  •  Hkrk  we  are, 
at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  four  pages  of  *  Gossip'  left  out    Well,  't  will  keept 

*  expect'  •  •  •  That  is  a  capital  anecdote  of  *  Kxntuck'  in  the  « Spirit  of  the 
Timea*  illustrating  the  thickness  and  insensibility  of  a  negro's  heel.    Ten  or  twelve 

*  color'd  pussons'  were  snoozing  in  one  of  their  cabins  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  when 
one  of  them  suddenly  exclaimed :  *  I  smell  foot  a-bumin' !'  Presently  he  added, 
anxiously :  *  Who  foot  dat  a  bumin'  V  Receiving  no  answer,  he  reiterated  the  ques- 
tion with  still  more  emphasis :  <  Who  foot  dat  a-bumin',  I  say  7  Dat  youm,  Cuff?* 
Still  no  answer ;  when,  drawing  himself  up,  he  reached  his  hand  toward  his  feet,  antf 
exclaimed:  *  My  foot  bumin',  by  Golly  !'  and  quietly  stretched  himself  out  to  sleep 
again.  -  -  -  Kumkrous  articles,  some  frohi  old  and  many  from  new  correspondents^ 
have  been  received  and  accepted  during  the  month.  They  wil)  be  more  particulariy 
letored  lo  in  onr  next 
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LznouBT  Rbooedw— The  Brothera  HARrxs  most  hare  the  'place  o#  hoaor*  i»  our  record  of 
the  beet  new  pttblicatioo*  for  the  month.  Beside  the  oAea-reearriof  namben  of  the  '  PtctoHaX  JSRe- 
t9rf  •/  SngUmd,'  (a  work  remarkable  for  the  ezcellenee  of  iu  numerou*  eograviof •,  ite  llae  whiCa 
paper  and  good  printing,)  and  thoee  of  the  *  Pictorial  SAe&ijpear*,'  of  whieh  kindred  praiee  it 
prodieable,  we  have  before  ue  the  followiof  work* :  *  7^  JnttiiutM  •/  MtdUm*^*  by  MaBTOr 
Paths,  M.  D.  ;  a  labored  and  comprehenaive  volume,  adapted  aa  well  to  the  atudent  in  mediclae  ae 
to  the  more  advanced ;  the  aatlior  having  aimed  at  all  compaaaable  method,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
former,  and  aoch  illuatratton  as  might  not  aeem  irkaome  to  the  latter ;  the  elder  D'laaxsLi'a '  Skeickea 
mud  CktarmeUn  of  English  lAteratur*,*  concerning  which  it  la  only  neeeasary  to  aay,  aince  we  have 
before  noticed  the  volumea,  that  the  preaeat  ia  the  ^mrtk Mditiam:  *  Tks  Fmrntrs*  Oumpamim,*  by 
the  late  Judge  Busl,  of  Albany,  (wboee  ehalr  waa  so  long  occupied  by  one  not  1«aa  loved  aad  la- 
mented, the  late  Willis  aATX.o«>,)coBtainlng  eaaaya  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Ame^caa 
hosbandry,  an  address  prepared  to  be  delivered  before  Connecticttt  Agricultttral  and  Horticultural 
sodetiea,  and  an  appendix,  containing  tablea  and  other  matter  uaefol  to  the  farmer  {  *A  SftUm  ^ 
/■IsUcelMal  Pkito90pkif,*  by  Rev.  Aba  Mahan,  President  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  whlek 
for  six  or  eight  years  past  he  has  been  io  the  habit  of  delivering  to  the  successive  classes  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  work  has  been  loudly  called  for,  and  the  propriety  of  the  '  call*  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  snsuinod  }  '  The  tAvu  of  Vaoeo  Niaut  do  BoXb—,  Hermamdo  Cortes  mud  FrmoeUeo  Pumrrb ;' 
ths  flrit  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  the  second  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  the  third  the 
conqueror  of  Peru ;  with  'QvesHons  is  Gee^opAy,*  adapted  to  any  of  the  approved  geographiae 
extant;  to  whieh  Is  added  a  concise  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe.*  The  writer  is  RicsAan 
Oaanf  Pakkbb,  A.  M.,  author  of  *  Aids  to  English  Composition.*  •  •  •  Ffton  Messrs.  Cammwamo 
Haxt  we  have  a  very  valuable  work  in  *Wiloom*9  HUUnrf  of  JIfeance,*  comprising  Historical  Sketckea 
of  the  Indian  Tribes,  a  det^cription  of  American  Antiquities,  with  an  inquiry  into  their  origin  and 
the  origin  of  the  lodiiin  tribes;  History  of  the  United  States,  with  Appendices  showing  its  connee- 
tion  with  European  History ;  History  of  the  present  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.  TUi 
comprehensive  title  well  sets  forth  the  completeness  of  execution  which  is  the  eharaeteristie  of  this 
valuable  and  timely  vol  ume.  We  wish  we  could  aay  as  much  for  the '  StmUnuu  ^f  Amorica  m  1846,' 
by  Mrs.  Sakah  Mttton  Maurt  ;  a  volume  bearing  unmistakeable  marks  of  female  sasMiafaieaff, 
full  of  ridiculous  self-conceit,  the  most  transparent,  fulsome  flattery,  the  groesest  blunders,  and  every 
species  of  bad  material  and  worse  execution ;  and  yet,  such  b  its  source,  the  book  is  not  even  worth 
cutting  up.  We  are  glad  that  we  caa  praise  the  next  work  from  the  press  of  the  same  pobliskafs. 
*  Am,  Avtkor*9  Mimdi  a  Book-fidl  of  Beofts,  or  TkHrif  Booko  tu  Ous,*  edited  by  Tutfxx,  author  of 
'  Proverbial  Philosophy.*  This  u  a  book,  and  one  worth  having.  A  very  useful  booklet  is  Odxs- 
Rxma*a  translation  of  the  celebrated  *Tromli»t  of  JoodL  RiogeXbtrgiMa  do  Rationo  Stmdii,*  fWm 
the  edition  of  Van  Erpx.  with  a  preface  and  appendix  by  the  translator.  The  treatiae  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  classical,  medical,  legal  and  theological  students.  .  .  .  Mbssbs.  William  Dl  Tick- 
NOB  AND  CoMPANT,  Bostoit,  hsvo  issuod,  itt  two  weU-execttted  volumes,  the  sequel  to  Gxonoc  Samd'A 
*Coosueio,'  'Tko  Oommtooo  of  RmdolotmdL'  We  have  not  as  yet  perused  them ;  a  fact  which  can 
scarcely  be  predicated,  we  may  suppose,  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  their  spirited  pro- 
cursor.  .  .  .  Wx  Hre  enabled,  even  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  see  that  Messrs.  Evxars  and  WTCKorr*0 
'Sengrturol  Sokool-Romdtr,*  containing  well-ehosen  selections,  appropriately  joined  and  divided|froai 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  a  work  possessing  olaims  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  AmerieBB 
sehools.  Oar  reasons  for  this  beli<!f  we  may  perhaps  set  forth  hereafter.  •  >  •  Ajkono  the  late  pub- 
lications of  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnam,  are  *  StgHntatmroUom  in  HowEMglmmd^  an  interesting 
collection  by  our  old  correspondent,  the  gifted  WiirmBx ;  Tschudi's  *7Vaesls  w  Pern,'  from  wUeh 
we  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  instruction ;  and  'ProfraUUftes :  mo  Aid  to  FallA,*  by 
TtJVPBa,  author  of  *  Proverbial  Philoeophy.'  These  are  all  good  works.  .  .  Amono  the  /tap 
Jfnsie  which  has  been  sent  us,  are  two  pieees  which  we  make  room  especially  to  mention.  The  Amt 
Is  General  WortVo  Orand  Morek,'  by  Mr.  Chaxlbs  Pebabkau.  one  among  the  most  accomplished 
teachers  of  the  piano  in  the  metropolis.  The  *  March*  is  a  production  of  great  spirit,  and  has  already 
become  widely  popular.  The  secon  1 1s  that  beautiful  and  original  production,  *  TAc  Afatden's  £«• 
■MBt,*  as  sung  by  M*Ue  Rachxl.  The  music  is  by  Lindpaiktsb,  and  the  English  words  by  C 
Bbavnom  Bvbxbabot,  Esq.  It  is  already  a  favorite  npoa  a  thousand  pianos.  .  .  •  Wb  hnvn 
several  new  publications,  among  them  '  Col.  M'Kbnnby*s  Reply  to  ^oiciuaxo  AbmstbomOv*  *  Thn 
Flowers  of  Fable,* '  Report  on  the  Literature  Fund,* '  The  Rector's  Christmas  Offering  to  his  Pariah- 
loners  ;*  '  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  PhUantbropy,*  '  Treatise  on  the  Horem^ 
Foot,'R«portsof  theUticaandBloomingdnleAqrlume,DinfiiiaAB*s«Libr«xy,'sfte„of  vhaeh  *mot9 


*  Wx  regard  it  as  the  rery  beit  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.* ~  51  JXbmm  (Ft)  JewruuL 
*Tiix  KmcKSRSOcxxa  was  reeeived  with  anfailing  pnnctunUty  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which 

however  is  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  its  contents  are  as  inyariably  good  as 
its  appearance  is  punctual.' -«Wix.LiiiK  Cullen  Bbtant,  in  Hu  NtM-Tork  livening  PmL 

*  TSB  last  KkiCkxbAockxr  Is  exceeding! j  good.  There  are  no  less  than  fwenty-four  original  ar- 
ticlea,  and  all  of  the  right  aort ;  aome  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  dayi.  The  JtUitm'a 
TakU  is  in  Mr.  Ci^RX'a  happiest  vein ;  raried  and  racy  In  a  remarkable  degree.' 

<    '  Ifna-Tmrk  OmmmtrtUl  AdvtrtUer, 

*  Tbx  KNianeaBooLXB  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  sge.  It  ezhibita  a  monthly 
Tariety  of  contributions  onsnrpasaed  In  number  or  ability.' -^JVatiMiaZ  InttlUgencer. 

*  Tm  KmcKKBBCCKXii  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  Magazines  of  the  di^,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petitloa  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'— .ilftaay  Argu§^ 

*  WjB  hare  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  fhe  American  periodical 
press ;  the  yenerable  KmcKBaBocmiL  The '  EDrroR*s  Table'  is  aiwaya  the  moit  attractiTe  portion 
of  'Old  KmcK.'s*  monthly  bill  of  fare  — to  ua  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  (baud 
U more  so  V — Jftw-Tork  *  Oat.  and  Timet,* 

Pbbsidbjit  Evebbtt,  or  Habvabd  Coixbgx,  latb  MutisTEB  to  Ebclaho.  — 'I  peruae  the 
Kkiceebbocxeb  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  PAtTLDiHO,  LATE  SEcaETABT  Of  THE  Navt.  — *The  mtnner  in  which  the  Knicksb* 
BocxxB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  ita  contributors,  place  if  in  the  higheat  rank  of  periodicals.' 

Pbot*  LoffcrELLow,  Cambbidoe  0NXVSBsxTy.  — '  The  KNictxBBocKXB  stands  high  in  thia  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazinea,  and  well  deserves  Its  large  list  of  subscribers.' 

Hoif.  RoBSBT  M.  Ckablton,  Georoxa. — The  Knicxxbbocxxb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  pttff> 
Ing;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conftrring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it 

Mbs-L.  H.  Siooobnxt.— 'Ihave  long  regarded  the  KmcniBocBXB  as  the  best  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  aeems  second  to  none  aliroad.' 

Trb  London  *TxHX8.'-^'The  London  *  Timet*  commends  the  Knicxsbbocre  In  cordial 
teroM,  and  apeaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  liad  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
Bcation.*— London  Cob.  N.  '  Ev.  Stab.' 

Trk  London  Exakxneb.— 'Thia  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imita* 
tioa  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

Lokdon  '  MoBNiNO  Chbonicxs.— *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  oa,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interestinff,  in^ 
structhre  and  amusing.' 

Tub  London  LmzABT  GAZiTTE.-^'The  taste  and  ulent  which  the  KNicxxBBoacxB  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

London  MxTBOpoLrrAN  Montblt  Maoazinz.  -<-  *We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  ta]> 
eated  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  drill- 
zatiott  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  ATRBNJkVM.'— From  a  very  clever  llonthly  Magazine,  *  The  Knickerheeker*  of  New- 
Torfc,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,*  etc. 

8i«  Edwabd  BI7X.WSB  Lttton.  —  *  The  Knxckxbbockeb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

CBablzs  Dxckknb,  Esq*-^  I  read  the  Knxcxsbbockbb  with  very  great  pleasure ;  it  is  indeed  a 
most  varioua  and  entertaining  periodicaL  It  affords  me  plearnre  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  nombers  among  its  regular  correspondenta  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibyxno.' 

RsT.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotland.—  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
KifxcaxBBOCKBB  which  you  aent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
tme,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appesrs  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Cavt.  F.  Mabbtat. — *  Too  make  an  ezceflent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  original.  I  hope 
any  ^Mtmuhine*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  iueUl' 


Tssm — $5  per  annum  in  adranee.  New  sobeeribeiB  who  will  pay  (10  in  ad- 
Tance  aha]!  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  Tolumes  (1844  and  1845)  gratis.  All  remit- 
tancea  mnat  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PnUidier. 

Ths  foHowing  persons  are  authoriied  to  receive  subscribers  and  collect  snbscrip* 
tions  on  account  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

Ma.  Hbnrt  M.  Lewis  is  our  Travellmg  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TenneoMe. 

Ma.  Israel  E.  Javes,  for  the  Southern  and  South -western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whipple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HuBBBT,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Henrt  and  John  Colums. 

Ma.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
Hove  SMrtH,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  JENNmos,  T.  Gardner  Smith,  and  Frederick 
J.  Haweb. 
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KSXaBB     AMD     OyrJOZAX.     Z^XOTORMR     07     THS     TBOT     X.TO«xnC     OV     VATXTBAX.     BX0TORT. 


'  EAcai  brlUumt  bird  that  wingi  tlie  afar  ia  aaen ; 
tJay,  fparkliDff  looriea,  aiaeh  aa  f leaan  betweaa 
The  erimaon  bldbaofma  of  tha  coral  trea, 
In  the  warm  ialaa  of  ladia'a  auiuiy  Ma. 

*  In  short,  all  rare  and  balauteotts  thiofa  that  fly 
Throuf  h  the  pure  element,  here  calmly  llo 
Sleeping  in  light,  like  the  green  bird*  that  dwell 
In  Eden'a  ramaot  fields  of  Asphodel  I*— Lax^a  Roozk. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked,  that  *  There  is  neither  waste  nor 
ruin  in  nature.'  Every  thing  that  constituted  a  part  in  the  wonder- 
ful economy  of  the  material  universe,  however  insignificant  it  may 
be,  according  to  our  delusive  ideas  of  comparison,  or  limited  in  its 
immediate  influence  upon  surrounding  objects,  has  nevertheless  aii 
essential  service  to  perform  in  the  chain  of  being,  which  has  beeil 
absolutely  established  by  its  beneficent  Maker,  and  to  which  its  mys-*' 
terious  instincts  direct.  The  path  and  duty  of  all  animals  are  cir- 
cumscribed within  certain  narrow  limits  ;  which  bounds  are  impas- 
sable by  them,  arid  consequently  they  continue  thel  same  throughout 
successive  generations.  They  are  not  cr^atur^GJ  of  social  change. 
The  beaver  builds  its  dam,  and  the  birds  their  nests,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  th^'y  were  accustomed  to  do  fiC  thousand  years 
ago.  The  progressive  principle  belongs  to  man  alone,  and  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  his  superioiity ;  indeed  it  is  th6  line  of  demar- 
cation between  mind  and  instinct. 

To  the  ignorant,  that  which  dies  and  decays  appears  to  be  forever 
lost ;  whereas  the  very  decomposition  wMch  fills  them  with  appre- 
hension and  dread  is  not  the  symbol  of  annihilation,  but  the  natural 
process  of  transition  from  one  state  of  existence  to  another ;  and 
It  is  as  certain  that  the  original  particles  with  which  a  body  in  OH^ 
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Btate  was  composed  will  in  future  be  employed  again,  as  that  tbe 
mighty  laws  of  nature  are  uncbangable  :  that  matter  does  not  die, 
but  is  merely  changed,  may  conclusively  be  demonstrated  by  chemi- 
cal analysis.     As  we  gradually  advance  in  the  delightful  study  of 
nature's  works,  we  are  more  and  more  struck  with  the  increasing 
magnificence  of  creation,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  all  its  mi- 
nute and  subaervient  parts.     New  objects  of  interest  arrest  our  at- 
tention at  every  step,  as  with  redoubling  zeal  and  ardor  we  press 
forward.     The  appearance  of  the  different  quadrupeds  gives  us 
strange  emotions  of  pleasure ;  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  their 
sweet  perfume,  the  splendor  of  the  birds  and  their  bewitching  me- 
lody, nil  us  with  delight;    and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  enchanting 
landscape  which  is  stretching  with  its  flowery  fields  far  beyond  our 
mental  horizon,  we  begin  to  realize  that  this  is  a  beautiful  world ; 
that  its  sources  of  true  pleasure  are  fruitful,  and  that  not  a  bird  nor 
an  insect,  nor  even  a  single  green  blade  of  grass,  is  made  in  vain. 

The  whole  natural  kingdom  is  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  great 
divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  termed  '  Animalia  Vertebra ta,'  and 
includes  all  animals  having  a  skeleton  or  frame-work  of  bone.  This 
ffreat  division  is  again  divided  by  the  same  distinguished  naturalist 
mto  four  classes,  which  are  severally  styled  Mamalia,  Birds,  Fishes 
and  Reptiles.  To  the  second  of  these  we  propose  devoting  our 
attention  in  this  essay ;  but  as  the  order  is  wery  extensive,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  those  birds 
which  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  only  noticing  those  which  are  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  plumage,  or  other  extraordinary  character- 
istic. 

The  fecundity  of  life  in  the  tropics  is  truly  wonderful.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  teem  with  fish,  and  the  balmy  groves  are  enamelled  as  it 
were  with  gorgeous  flowers  and  flying  eems.  Indeed,  every  grove 
and  copse  seems  here  to  be  animated  with  beauty,  perfume  and  song. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  stranger  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  forests  in  these  generous  climates.  The 
trees  generally  are  large,  and  of  singularly  variegated  forms,  inter- 
laced together  with  creeping  vines  and  ornamented  with  brilliant 
parasites,  even  in  their  topmost  branches.  Palms  of  prodigious 
neight  and  of  imposing  appearance  may  be  seen  towering  above 
and  amid  the  luxuriant  wilderness  of  perennial  verdure,  while  on 
almost  every  bough  we  see  some  bright-winged  bird.  Sometimes 
we  are  staitled  by  the  sudden  whirr  of  a  gay-crowned  manakin,  or 
the  emerald  or  ruby  glare  of  some  beauteous  humming-bird.  If  on 
Brazilian  soil,  we  may  occasionally  hear  the  metallic  notes  of  the 
Uraponga,  or  bell-bird,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  sylvan  shades 
with  its  solemn  and  imposing  sound.  This  bird  is  extremely  soli- 
tary in  its  habits,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  a  curious  fleshy  pen- 
dule  under  its  chin,  as  well  as  for  the  singularity  of  its  note,  wbich 
when  heard  in  the  forest  somewhat  resembles  the  tones  of  a  distant 
bell.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Ampelu,  which  includes  several  other 
species,  of  the  most  splendid  plumage.  The  predominant  tints  of 
this  genus  are  white  and  claret  color,  ultramarine-blue  and  purple, 
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ffliBteniog  brown  and  richest  scarlet,  which  are  pleasingly  contrasted 
m  the  several  species  of  '  pompadora,'  'cotinga'  and  'camifex/ 
From  the  noise  which  they  make  while  feeding,  these  birds  have 
been  called  '  chatterers/  by  which  name  they  are  well  known 
among  English  and  American  naturalists.  Their  principal  food 
consists  of  a  kind  of  berry,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  the  forest  \  but  they  are  often  seen  ia  large  flocks,  carrying 
on  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  shining  insects  which  are  con< 
tinually  flitting  in  myriads  through  the  air. 

But  of  all  the  various  genera  of  birds  which  inhabit  the  forests 
of  tropical  America,  none  are  more  wonderful  in  form,  more  splen- 
did in  plumage,  or  more  interesting  in  their  habits,  than  the  '  Kam- 
phastos,'  or  Toucans.  These  singular  birds,  on  account  of  their 
confinement  to  tropical  America,  the  extreme  timidity  which  charac- 
terizes them  in  their  natural  state,  and  the  solitude  of  their  haunts, 
have  been,  until  of  late  years,  but  little  known  to  naturalists.  The 
genus  has  about  twenty  species,  which  have  been  separated  into  the 
two  sections  of  Toucans  and  Aracards,  according  to  their  general 
color,  which  in  the  former  is  black,  and  in  the  latter,  ^en.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Toucan  is  the  vast  size  of  its  bill,  which  in 
some  species  is  nearly  nine  inches  in  length.  This  enormous  mem« 
ber  is  very  thin  and  cellular,  and  consequently  much  lighter  than  its 
appearance  to  a  stranger  would  be  likely  to  indicate  ;  and  what  is 
exceedingly  curious  io  its  formation  is,  '  that  those  parts  calculated 
for  giving  it  strength  are  not  solid  bone,  but  two  very  thin  laminae  ; 
thus  giving  the  maximum  of  strength  in  the  minimum  of  substance.' 
How  strikingly  is  the  wisdom  of  nature  manifest  in  this  wise  con- 
struction !  ^ 

Of  this  genus  the  '  Ramphastos  Brazileuris'  is  the  largest  species, 
which,  when  full-grown,  is  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  length, 
from  the  tip  of  its  tail  to  the  extremity  of  its  bill.  Its  general  color 
is  black,  but  under  the  throat  the  feathers  are  fine,  and  of  pure 
white.  Its  bill  is  of  the  largest  class,  and  is  richly  marked  with  red 
and  yellow,  beautifully  blended  together.  The  exquisite  lustre  of 
this  curious  member,  however,  fades  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
bird,  no  artificial  means  having  as  yet  been  devised  for  preserving 
it. 

The  Toucans  derive  their  principal  sustenance  from  fruit,  but 
when  in  a  state  of  captivity,  they  learn  to  eat  flesh  of  all  kinds. 
Their  favorite  food  is  the  Assahy  berry,  and  their  mode  of  eating  it 
is  exceedingly  curious.  They  first  seize  the  berry  in  the  extremity 
of  their  beak,  and  by  a  sudden  twitch  throw  it  several  feet  into  the 
air  ;  as  it  falls  they  catch  it  again,  and  swallow  it  entire,  without  the 
slightest  efibrt  at  mastication.  They  confine  themselves  mostly  to 
lofty  trees,  where  they  sit  with  their  beaks  directly  facing  the  wind, 
thns  overcoming  a  power,  which  if  exerted  on  their  broadside,  might 
considerably  disturb  their  comfort  and  equanimity.  Their  flight  is 
straight  forward  from  one  place  to  another,  and  it  is  seldom  tHat 
they  make  a  curve  while  on  the  wine.  Their  eyes  are  so  constructed 
that  they  cannot  see  distinctly  ahead,  yet  their  vision  on  the  ride  is 
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remarkably  acute.  Tbe  hunter  must  be  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, or  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 
They  build  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees,  and  make  a  small 
'  circular  opening  immediately  in  front.  The  female  lays  but  two 
eggs,  on  which  she  sits,  and  with  her  formidable  beak  protruding 
from  the  port  hole  of  her  fortress,  she  is  able  effectually  to  protect 
herself,  and  repel  all  monkeys,  serpents,  or  other  animals  or  reptiles, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  invade  her  sacred  premises. 

Tbe  £fnglish  word  Toucan  is  derived  from  the  Brazilian  name 
Tucano,  and  the  generic  term  of  *  Ramphastos'  applied  to  the  entire 
race,  was  invented  by  Linnaeus  from  '  ramphos,'  a  bill,  on  account 
of  the  immense  size  of  that  organ. 

Although  it  appears  strange  to  the  superficial  observer,  that  a  bird 
of  such  splendid  plumage  as  the  Toucan  should  be  supported  by 
such  uncouth  feet,  and  burdened  with  such  an  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate beak,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  nature,  in  these 
seemine  defects,  has  some  wise  though  latent  object  in  view,  for 
she  is  the  unerring  minister  of  Him  '  who  doeth  all  things  well.' 

Among  the  numerous  eenera  of  birds  which  inhabit  tropical  coun- 
tries, none  are  more  universally  known  and  admired  than  that  of 
the  Parrots,  to  which  we  now  propose  giving  b  limited  considera- 
tion. These  birds  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of 
their  forms  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  more  especially  for 
the  wonderful  intelligence  and  instructive  ingenuity  which  many 
manifest  while  in  a  state  of  domestication.  They  derive,  however, 
much  of  their  celebrity,  from  their  peculiar  faculty  of  committing 
and  repeating  words  and  sentences,  which  singular  talent,  with  few 
eltceptions,  is  confined  entirely  to  birds  of  this  race.  The  mani- 
festations of  memory  in  some  species  of  this  extraordinary  genus  is 
indeed  surprising.  By  proper  and  assiduous  attention,  they  have 
been  taught,  not  only  to  repeat  words,  but  even  entire  verses.  In 
this,  the  writer  speaks  from  actual  experience,  having  seen  one, 
while  in  Brazil,  which  was  able  to  repeat  several  lines  of  Portu- 
guese poetry.  His  master  had  taken  great  pains  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  had  frequently  refused  offers  of  large  sums  for  his  pur- 
chase. He  was  excessively  loquacious,  and  his  merry  voice  could 
be  heard  in  tones  of  laughter  and  conversation  from  morning  until 
night,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  adults,  but  amusement  of  the 
juveniles,  throughout  his  notorious  neighborhood.  Birds  of  this 
genus,  in  their  natural  state,  are  very  wild,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
^arsh  notes  apd  noisy  chattering  while  feeding  in  their  native  woods, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  hunter  to  discover  their  fa- 
vorite haunts,  on  account  of  the  general  resemblance  of  their  plu- 
mage to  the  emerald  green  foliage  in  which  they  seclude  themselves. 
The  genus  Psittacus  or  Parrot  is  very  extensive,  including  nearly 
two  hundred  species,  which  have  been  divided  into  two  ereat  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  shape  of  their  tails.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  those  having  wedge-shaped  tails,  such  as  the  Maccaws,  Loo- 
,  ries,  and  Paroquets,  while  the  second  includes  those  having  shoxt  and 
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even  tails,  such  as  the  '  parrots  proper/  the  splendid  Cockatoos  and 
beautiilil  G-round-Parrots  of  New  Holland. 

The  majestic  family  of  the  Maccaws  inhabit  the  recesses  of  the 
interminable  forests  of  South  America,  and  are  quite  numerous  in 
the  interior  of  the  Guianas  and  Brazils.  They  become  easily  do- 
mesticated, but  in  this  state  are  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  dissecting  the  different  articles  of  ^miture  with 
their  powerful  beaks,  with  which  they  can  even  extract  a  firmly  im- 
bedded nail.  The  Red  and  Blue  Maccaw  is  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  splendid  of  the  family :  his 
head,  neck  and  breast  are  of  a  brilliant  vermillion  red  ;  the  middle 
wing  coverts  are  yellow,  tipped  with  bluish-green  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  upper  and  under  tail  coverts  are  pale  azure  and  dark 
blue ;  while  its  extensive  tail  is  composed  of  red  and  blue  feathers, 
beautifully  variegated  with  the  different  shades  of  each.  I  can 
never  forget  one  noble  specimen  of  this  species,  who  shared  with  us 
the  luxuries  and  delights  of  the  '  Roscenia  Denazere*  in  Brazil. 

He  was  a  gorgeous  bird,  and  one  to  whom  the  similarity  of  our 
situation,  and  the  delightful  solitude  of  our  charming  resort,  had 
rendered  us  exceedingly  attached.  During  the  day,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  many  of  the  hours  in  rambling  through  the  embow- 
ered avenues  of  the  garden,  and  in  climbing  successively  the  nume- 
rous fruit  trees  which  were  drooping  with  the  weight  of  their  golden 
and  crimson  fruit.  But,  ever  attentive  to  our  call,  he  would  on  such 
occasions  immediately  abandon  the  sweetest  orange  or  most  deli- 
cious gauva,  to  make  his  appearance  before  us.  He  was  an  exces- 
sively awkward  bird,  (but  for  this  he  was  somewhat  excusable, 
having  been  deprived  by  captivity  from  the  refinements  of  social 
intercourse,)  ana  by  his  grotesque  motions  he  occasioned  us  a  great 
deal  of  merriment.  Whenever  breakfast  or  other  meal  was  ready, 
we  were  notified  of  this  agreeable  fact  by  the  ringing  of  a  small 
bell  which  .we  had  procured  for  this  purpose.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, our  favorite  bird,  without  any  previous  toilet  prepara- 
tions, would  repair  to  the  banquet  table,  and  having  stationed  him- 
self upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  chairs,  would  wait  patiently  for  the 
arrival  of  us,  his  humble  servants.  And,  although  it  may  appear 
rather  wonderful,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  justice  to  his 
memory  requires  that  we  should  state  it,  that  while  at  table  he  always 
conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  never  in  any 
case  made  any  sudden  and  unpremeditated  attack  upon  the  viands, 
which  were  laid  out  in  attempting  array  before  him.  At  last  how- 
ever our  feathered  companion  was  seized  with  some  mysterious  ill- 
ness (mysterious  indeed  to  us)  for  under  our  united  efforts  to  save 
his  life,  he  unfortunately  died  I 

The  parrot  is  a  bird  noted  for  longevity,  and  frequently  attains  the 
age  of  sixty  and  seventy  years.  One  is  mentioned  by  M.  Le  Valiant, 
as  having  lived  in  a  state  of  domesticity  for  near  ninety  years.  When 
this  distinguished  naturalist  saw  it,  it  was  in  a  kind  of  lethargic  con- 
dition, and  had  lost  both  its  sieht  and  memory.  In  youth,  it  had 
been  celebirated  for  its  coUoquial  powers,  and  was  so  docil6  in  its 
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disposition  as  to  fetch  its  mast^^r's  slippers  and  call  the  servants 
whenever  required.     Its  memory  began  to  fail  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  parrot  on  record  is  one  which  was 
carried  to  England  by  Colonel  O'Kelly,  and  which  was  there  sold 
by  him  for  a  hundred  guineas.  This  bird  could  express  his  desifes 
in  a  manner  nearly  approaching  to  rationality^  and  was  able  more^ 
over  to  sing  several  songs  in  excellent  time  and  tune.  It  is  recorded 
also,  that  if  in  whistling  an  air  it  accidentally  passed  over  a  note,  it 
would  revert  to  the  bar  where  the  oversight  occurred  and  complete 
the  tune  with  perfect  accuracy.  Although  this  account  appears  al- 
most incredible,  yet  having  procured  it  from  a  standard  English 
work,  I  think  it  may  with  some  leniency  be  relied  upon. 

Parrots  through  obstinacy  sometimes  refuse  to  eat,  insomuch  that 
instances  have  been  known  where  they  have  actually  died  from  self- 
starvation.  But  those  of  the  most  stubborn  nature,  however,  are 
often  subdued  by  tobacco  smoke,  but  this  means  never  fails  to  dis- 
turb the  placidity  of  their  temper.  Consequently  the  cure  is  often 
worse  than  the  disease. 

The  remaining  three  divisions  of  the  genus  Psittacus,  severally 
termed  Cockatoos,  Lories  and  Ground  Parrots,  are  natives  of  New- 
Holland  and  the  East-India  islands.  The  former  are  distinguished 
by  their  great  size  and  the  singularity  of  their  beautiful  crests, 
which  they  are  able  to  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure.  The  birds  of 
this  division  do  not  possess  the  colloquial  powers  of  the  true  parrot, 
being  seldom  able  to  acquire  more  than  two  or  three  words,  beside 
their  own  native  cry  of  cockatoo,  from  which  the  tribe  derives  its 
name. 

The  Lories  are  distinguished  by  their  slender  bills,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  their  bright  plumage,  the  ground  color  of  which  is  red ; 
they  are  abundant  in  the  luxuriant  groves  o^  the  Moluccas  and 
other  Eastern  Islands. 

Although  parrots  are  occasionally  found  far  beyond  the  tropical 
limits,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  yet  the  equatorial  re- 

S'ons,  however,  must  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  family, 
ere  they  throng  the  magnificent  forests  of  Africa  and  America, 
and  fill  every  balmy  grove  with  their  shrill  and  discordant  notes; 
although  some  species  are  rather  coarse  in  plumage,  and  others  re- 
fulgent with  abruptly-contrasted  colors,  yet  no  one  can  behold  the 
splendid  Maccaws  of  Amazonia,  the  bright  plumaged  Lories,  or  the 
royal  Cockatoos  of  New-Holland,  especially  in  the  wild  woods  of 
their  native  land,  without  '  acknowledging  them  to  be  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  striking  of  the  feathered  race.' 

In  the  wonderful  chain  of  animated  nature,  birds  appear  to  rank 
next  after  insects,  and  those  of  the  latter  which  are  furnished  with 
wings,  resemble  in  many  respects  the  minimum  of  the  former.  An j 
one  who  gives  strict  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  myriads  of 
insects  and  life-teeming  atoms  which  surround  us  ;  which  partially 
compose  the  purest  element  we  drink  and  the  sweetest  air  we 
breathe,  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  gradual  chain  of  mental  develop- 
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ment,  from  the  first  buddings  of  mysterioas  instinct,  to  tbe  sublimest 
genius  of  man. 

A  chain  corresponding  to  this,  and  no  less  interesting,  exists  in  the 
material  world,  in  the  connection  and  analogy  of  animated  beings. 
How  pleasing,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  but  to  every  eye 
which  has  any  perception  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  analogy  between 
the  butterfly  and  humming-bird  ;  the  connecting  link  between  the 
bird  and  insect  creation !  In  si:^e,  the  former  is  often  superior,  and 
in  coloring  sometimes  more  variegated,  although  not  so  exquisite  or 
magnificent  as  the  latter,  but  in  their  general  appearance  and  habits 
there  is  a  palpable  similarity.  They  both  frequent  flowery  gardens, 
and  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  same  time  sipping  honey  from  the 
heart  of  some  blooming  rose  or  other  fragrant  flower.  Indeed,  so 
nearly  allied  are  some  of  the  most  minute  species  of  the  humming- 
bird, that  the  ancient  naturalists  hardly  knew  whether  to  assign  it  a 
place  among  birds  or  insects. 

The  beauty  of  humming-birds  has  been  highly  extolled  by  both 
naturalists  and  poets,  and  well  do  they  deserve  all  the  praise  which 
has  been  bountifully  lavished  upon  them.  They  are  the  sportive  in- 
habitants of  the  torrid  zone,  ano  are  exceedingly  numerous  through- 
out the  Guianas  and  Brazils,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  extracting  sweets  from  every  opening  flower.  The  splen- 
dor of  their  plumage  is  perfectly  indescribable,  which,  while  reflect- 
ing the  solar  rays,  resembles  the  bright  gleamiqg  of  burnished  metals 
or  precious  stones ;  they  have  therefore  been  appropriately  titled 
with  the  various  names  of  emerald,  ruby,  topaz  and  amethystine, 
according  to  the  several  species.  The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands 
where  they  abound,  in  the  language  of  a  beautiful  metaphor,  style 
them  *  winged  flowers ;'  while  in  Brazil  they  are  poetically  termed 
among  the  Indians,  *  beijar  fleur,*  which  literally  interpreted,  signi- 
fies, '  to  kiss  a  flower.' 

Sometimes  these  little  ornithological  gems  are  seen  congregated 
together  in  large  numbers,  buzzing  around  and  inhaling  the  per- 
fumes of  a  blossoming  tree.  While  so  engaged  they  often  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  desires  of  the  naturalist. 

These  magnificent  little  winged  sprites  are  not  confined  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  but  are  occasionally  seen  in  high  lati- 
tudes, sometimes  even  flitting  about  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm.  Their 
metropolis,  however,  like  that  of  the  parrots,  is  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  where  they  sport  in  wanton  mazes  during  the  live-long 
day,  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed,  in  the  inscru- 
table economy  of  Providence. 

Only  two  species  of  this  brilliant  genus  are  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica :  the  '  northern'  and  the  Nootka  Sound  '  humming-bird.'  The 
former  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  Wilson,  the  American  Ornithologist,  eloquently  says  of  him  : 
'  He  is  one  of  those  few  birds  that  are  universally  beloved,  and  amid 
the  dewy  serenity  of  a  summer's  morning,  his  appearance  among 
the  arbors  of  honey-suckles  and  beds  of  flowers  is  truly  interesting. 
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*  Wbsn  noroiaf  dawniud  Um  blart  ran  ^aia, 
LIftt  hia  red  rloriet  Arom  th«  Eastsni  nudn. 
Then  throuirli  our  woodbisM,  wet  vhh  gUttoriaf  deira* 
The  flower  fed  himminf-bird  hif  roilod{iiirraei ; 
SIpe,  with  inserted  tube,  the  honeved  Mooou, 
And  ehlrpe  hie  gntHnde  •■  round  he  ronmi, 
While  richest  roaei,  thoufh  in  erinuon  dreeMd* 
Shrink  from  the  epieodor  of  hia  forceoot  bronet  { 
Whet  henvenly  tinte  in  mii^Uiur  radinneo  fljr ! 
EHch  rapid  movement  fives  e  dtfferent  dye, 
Like  eeales  of  Tarnished  gold  the  danslinf  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  noir  like  a  fiimace  flow.' 

Thus  wrote  Alexander  Wilson,  the  father  of  American  Ornitho- 
logy ;  a  man  of  genius,  and  possessed  of  the  finer  and  nobler  at- 
tributes of  human  nature ;  one  who  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  forest  shades,  by  the  sparkling  brook-side  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  flowing  river,  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of  Nature's  ani- 
mated creation ;  and  whose  name  is  as  immortal  as  the  noble  science 
in  whose  pursuit  he  lived,  and  labored,  and  died. 

One  of  his  last  requests  was,  that  his  body  should  be  buried  where 
the  birds  might  carol  over  his  grave,  which  beautiful  sentiment  has 
been  happily  poeticised : 

'Hs  asked  to  be  laid  whore  the  birds  might  aiag 
Their  matins  around  his  tomb, 
Where  the  eariie«l  frass  of  the  year  mifht  iprinf , 
And  the  earliest  flowers  might  Uoom.* 

'  I'hey  made  bis  grave  by  the  old  ehnrch  towers^ 

Away  firom  the  haunts  of  care. 
There  breathes  the  odor  of  summer  flowers, 
And  the  music  of  birds  is  there.' 

The  genus  Trochilus  includes  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dis- 
tinct species.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  '  Paradise,' 
*  Magnificent,'  '  Whiskered,'  and  one  which,  for  want  of  another 
name,  we  have  styled  '  The  Carupe  Hummer.'  The  first  of  these  is 
extremely  rare,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  having  two  long  tail 
feathers  which  are  entirely  bare,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  tufked. 
The  second  is  probably  the  most  splendid  of  the  genus ;  it  is  full 
seven  inches  in  length  and  of  the  most  exquisite  plumage  that  fancy 
can  conceive.  Its  throat  is  of  the  richest  topazme,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  its  body  of  brightest  ruby ;  its  back  is  of  rufous  brown  and 
Its  tail  coverts  green  witb  metallic  reflections.  It  is  peculiar  for 
having  two  long  tail  feathers  which  very  curiously  cross  each  other. 
It  is  found  along  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  Guianasi  The  third  species  is  a  perfect  little  harle- 
quin ;  he  has  been  styled  '  The  Whiskered  Hummer,'  on  account  of 
his  having  six  feathers  on  each  side  of  his  head,  which  when  erected 
form  a  kind  of  parachute,  which  seems  evidently  designed  to  enable 
the  bird  to  check  instantaneously  the  velocity  of  its  downward  de- 
scent. The  fourth  species  was  found  by  us  during  our  southern 
rambles  at  Garupe,  an  estate  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Para.  It 
is  distinguished  by  having  its  bill  curved  upward  and  fiat  at  the  ex- 
tremity, which  fact  makes  it  an  anomaly  in  the  race. 

These  little  birds  are  sometimes  agitated  with  the  fiercest  passious. 
They  frequently  assail  birds  of  a  huge  size,  and  if  disturbed  diaing 
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the  period  of  incubation  will  even  venture  to  attack  man  himself 
The  males  often  battle  with  each  other,  on  which  occasions  the  com- 
bat is  never  relinquished  until  one  of  them  is  completely  discomfited 
or  killed.  Wilson  says  he  has  seen  our  native  hummer  attack  the 
king-bird,  and  in  his  turn  assaulted  by  an  humble-bee,  which  after  a 
few  moments  of  hard  fighting  he  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight. 

The  habits  of  humming-birds  differ  very  much  in  the  various  spe* 
cies.  Some  are  exceedingly  solitilry,  and  wander  alone  through  the 
mazes  of  the  luxuriant  foliage,  concealing  themselves  in  the  recesses 
of  the  impenetrable  forest,  and  seldom  venturing  into  the  verdant 
meadows,  or  near  the  abodes  of  civilization.  Others  again  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  populous  towns,  and  frequent  without  apprehension 
the  most  public  gardens  and  thoroughfares,  while  some  haunt  the 
embowered  streams,  and  feed  upon  the  numberless  insects  which 
skim  their  glassy  surfaces.  Their  home  is  amid  the  sunshine  and 
among  flowers ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  absolute  utility  in  the 
economy  of  creation,  y6t  they  are  among  the  few  beautiful  works 
upon  which  Mature  has  especially  exercised  her  poetical  genius. 

But  leaving  the  forest,  with  its  beautiful  birds  and  delightful  shades^ 
we  will  proceed  to  speak  a  few  words  of  the  birds  which  inhabit  the 
marshy  campos,  as  well  as  those  which  haunt  the  gentle  stream. 

Among  those  which  inhabit  the  former,  the  Scarlet  Ibis  (Tantalus 
Ruber)  and  Roseate  Spoonbill  (Platalea  Ajaja)  may  be  specified  aa 
the  most  brilliant  and  interesting. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Tantalus  Ruber)  t^heii  full  grown  measures  about 
twenty-three  inches  in  length  and  thirty-seven  in  extent.  Its  beak 
is  five  inches  long,  and  is  quadrangular  at  its  base.  It  is  sharp-ridged 
and  curved  downward.  During  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence 
this  bird  changes  its  plumage  flrom  black  to  gray,  and  indeed  becomes 
perfectly  white  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  It  then  begins 
gradually  to  assume  a  rdd  appearance,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  settles  into  a  rich  and  glowing  scarlet.  It  is  then  truly  a 
magnificent  bird. 

The  Roseate  Spootibill  (Platalea  Ajaja)  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  adult  of  either  sex  is 
two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  four  feet  in  extent.  The  bill 
of  the  bird,  from  which  the  generic  name  of  the  race  is  derived,  is 
generally  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  form  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  spoon.  The  Spoonbill  is  often  seen  in 
company  with  the  Ibis,  and  likei  that  bird  does  not  attain  its  perfect 
plumage  until  the  third  year.  However,  it  is  a  much  rarer  bird.  Its 
adult  plumage  is  of  a  roseate  cast,  while  the  feathers  on  the  shoulders 
are  of^  the  most  exquisite  Vermilion.  There  is  but  one  other  species 
included  in  this  singular  genus,  which  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size  has  been  called  the '  Dwarf  Spoonbill.'  The  Ibis  are  sometimes 
seen  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds,  which  at  a  distance  appear  like 
clouds  of  crimson,  floating  in  the  air,  while  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  Spoonbills  are  ever  seen  together.  The  Ibis  are  very  shy 
birds,  and  it  requires  considerable  stratagem  to  approach  them  while 
on  the  campo ;  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  campos  become 
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parched  by  excessive  heat  and  the  absence  of  rain,  these  birds  are 
more  accessible  by  the  sportsman.  At  this  period  of  the  year  the 
Ibis  frequent  in  large  numbers  the  banks  of  the  little  streamlets 
which  intersect  the  plains  in  all  directions.  The  hunter,  having  dis- 
covered their  rookery,  pursues  them  cautiously  in  his  noiseless  canoe» 
concealed  from  view  by  the  thick  bushes  which  shade  the  streamlet's 
banks.  SwifUy  be  glides  along ;  the  dip  of  his  paddle  is  faint  and 
the  glance  of  bis  eye  is  quick.  At  length  he  arrives  near  the  spot 
where  the  Ibis  are  assembled ;  raising  his  gun,  he  deliberately  takes 
his  aim,  and  the  shrill  and  piercing  report  which  soon  startles  the 
silence  of  the  scene,  announces  the  death  knell  of  at  least  one  of 
the  winged  naiads  of  the  stream. 

The  rookeries  or  nesting-places  of  the  Ibis  are  not  undeserving 
of  a  passing  notice.  These  are  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Ae  campos»  in  the  near  vicinity  of  running  streams,  and  are  only 
found  in  remote  and  uncultivated  places.  The  nests  are  constructed 
in  a  rude  manner,  of  leaves  and  sticks,  and  are  built  on  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  "reed,  which  forms  a  dense  thicket  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
and  which  is  wholly  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  sharp  thorns 
with  which  the  bushes  are  provided. 

These  rookeries  are  only  tenanted  by  the  Ibis  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, the  rainy  months  rending  them  perfectly  unfit  for  occupation : 
throughout  this  period  they  wander  in  small  parties,  roosting  du- 
ring the  night  in  the  forest.  The  Ibis  become  very  much  attached 
to  their  rookery,  and  notwithstanding  their  great  natural  timidity, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  them  away  from  this  their  praine 
home. 

The  Ibis  and  Spoonbills  are  occasionally  found  along  the  shores 
of  our  most  Southern  states,  but  are  £ar  more  abundant  on  the  humid 
marshes  of  the  Guianas  and  Brazils.  They  may  be  easily  domesti- 
cated if  taken  while  youdg,  but  in  this  state  are  quite  uninterest- 
ing in  their  habits,  and  altogether  destitute  of  the  gorgeous  plu- 
mace  which  distinguishes  them  in  their  wild  and  natural  condition. 
Although  many  persons  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  these  birds 
from  motives  of  a  pecuniary  character,  yet  the  excessive  timidity  of 
their  disposition,  as  well  as  the  loneliness  of  their  solitary  resorts, 
has  prevented  scientific  men  from  acquiring  much  information  con- 
cerning the  social  habits  which  are  peculiar  to  them  in  their  native 
wilds. 

The  Flamingoes  are  a  race  of  birds  soraewiiat  resembling  the 
Ibis  in  general  appearance,  but  are  much  taller,  as  well  as  more  un- 
gainly in  their  actions.  They  were  in  high  consideration  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  made  use  of  them  at  their  public  enter- 
tainments as  a  luxurious  article  of  food,  and  also  offered  them  as 
aitiatory  sacrifices  to  their  mythological  deities.  These  curious 
\  assemble  together  in  large  flocks,  and  while  seen  marching  at 
a  distance,  they  present  a  most  singular  spectacle,  somewhat  rs^ 
sembling  that  of  a  military  company;  and  the  regular  evolutions 
which  they  go  through  with  in  tneir  extraordinary  peregrinations, 
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have  a  strong  tendency  to  strengthen  the  spectator's  belief  in  such 
a  supposition. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  large  numbers  of  flamingoes  were 
seen  marching  along  the  shores,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  tame, 
and  manifested  little  fear  or  apprehension  at  the  sight  of  the  white 
men.  They  have  since,  however,  been  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
hunters,  that  they  are  now  comparatively  scarce,  and  can  hardly  be 
approached  without  the  aid  of  stratagem.  Like  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  who  once  shared  with  them,  in  blissful  security,  the 
swampy  shores  and  luxuriant  marshes  of  tropical  America,  this  cu- 
rious race  of  birds  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  world,  and  will 
probably  be  totally  extinct  before  many  years  shall  have  expired. 
The  advancement  of  civilization  renders  the  labors  of  these  birds 
unnecessary  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  with  their  native  forests 
and  swamps,  they  are  rapidly  fading  away  forever. 

Would  our  limits  permit,  we  might  speak  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  cranes,  some  of  which  are  above  six  feet  in  height ;  of  the 
solitary  herons,  and  the  bitterns,  '  those  well  known  birds  of  deso- 
lation,' which  frequent  the  tropical  marshes  and  campos ;  but  for  the 
present  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  those 
birds  which  dwell  near  the  brook-side,  and  those  which  enliven  the 
groves  with  their  morning  and  evening  songs. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  Trogons.  These  are  a  rich 
family  of  birds,  which  inhabit  moist  and  sultry  forests.  Although 
not  generally  very  symmetrical  in  form,  yet  their  plumage  is  as  fine 
and  glistening  as  that  of  the  humming-bird.  They  appear  to  be  of 
a  gloomy  disposition,  being  found  on  the  banks  of  streams,  in  wild 
and  sequestered  localities.  Their  habits,  so  far  as  known,  are  ex- 
tremely solitary  and  uninteresting.  They  may  be  seen  during  the 
day,  sitting  in  moody  silence  on  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees, 
occasionally  uttering  in  a  melancholy  strain,  their  plaintive  note  of 
Cumair,  which  has  been  given  .as  a  generic  name  to  the  entire 
family.  Of  this  singular  tribe,  the  *  Trogon  Magnificens'  is  the 
most  remarkable  species.  Indeed,  it  is  surpassed  by  but  few  birds 
in  beauty.  Its  general  plumage  is  of  emerald  green,  with  metallic 
reflections,  while  its  tail  is  composed  of  very  delicate  feathers,  and 
is  upward  of  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  found  principally  in  Mexico, 
but  is  frequently  seen  in  various  sections  of  the  luxuriant  G-uianas. 

But  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  stream  birds  are 
included  under  the  genus  Alcedo,  or  Kingfisher.  These  are  quite 
numerous  in  warm  climates,  and  are  indeed  found  in  all  countries 
without  the  frigid  zones.  They  differ  very  much  in  size,  the  largest 
species  being  more  than  twelve  inches  in  length,  while  the  smallest 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  our  common  ground-sparrow.  The 
plumage  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  fine  and  brilliant,  being  equal 
m  the  family  of  the  Jacamas  to  that  of  the  Trogons  or  humming>- 
birds. 

These  birds  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  meandering  brooks, 
whose  various  windings  they  traverse  with  meteor-like  quickness. 
At  times  th^y  may  be  seen  perched  on  a  dry  limb,  watching  ^4getly 
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for  their  prey ;  and  whenever  one  perceives  with  ita  piercing  eye  a 
little  fish  swimming  heneath  in  the  flowing  tide,  it  darts  ea- 
gerly into  the  water,  and  generally  secures  it ;  should  it  fail,  how- 
ever, in  one  attempt,  it  immediately  varies  its  situation  on  the  jut- 
ting bough. 

Anioi^g  the  ancients,  the  Kingfisher  was  a  bird  beloved  by 
poets  and  respected  by  philosophers ;  by  the  former,  because  like 
love-lorn  swams  it  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  shades  of  roman- 
tic groves,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  the  rippling  of  streams  and  the 
gentle  murmuring  of  cascades.  By  the  latter,  .because  it  was  super- 
stitiottsly  believed  that  it  had  a  controlling  influence  over  the  winds 
and  waves.  Hence,  the  derivation  of  its  poetical  name  of  Halcyon, 
and  of  those  days  of  unusual  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  called 
'  Halcyon  days.'  On  these  days  the  kingfishers  were  ooserved  to  be 
particularly  industrious,  as  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  the  air, 
and  the  absence  of  evaporation  from  the  surface,  they  were  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  fishing  transactions  with  more  than  usual  success. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  charm  about  brook  scenery, 
which  in  the  tropics  captivates  us  with  its  enchanting  verdure,  and 
beauty.  There  is  a  solemn  grandeur  connected  with  the  boundless 
ocean,  which  overwhelms  the  mind  with  awe ;  there  is  a  mild  tran- 
quillity reflected  from  the  mirror-like  surface  of  a  placid  lake,  that 
awakens  the  finest  and  most  tender  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart, 
and  who  is  there  among  the  lovers  of  nature  that  is  not  impressed 
with  feelings  of  profound  admiration  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
mighty  river,  which,  having  spent  its  childhood  amid  the  mountain 
peaks,  is  now  distributing  its  fertilizing  influence  throughout  the  luxu- 
riant plains  and  valleys  below  1  But  aside  from  these,  there  is  a  calm 
beauty  about  the  noiseless  stream,  which  silently,  or  with  gentle  rip- 
pling, flows  through  the  magnificent  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest, 
which  is  too  lovely  and  exquisite  for  either  pen  or  pencil  portrait. 

In  relation  to  the  notes  of  birds,  it  may  here  with  truth  be  re- 
marked, that  with  few  exceptions,  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  such  as 
Toucans,  Parrots,  et  cetera,  have  harsh  and  disagreeable  cries,  and 
also  the  contrary  of  this  rule  is  generally  correct ;  viz :  that  the 
most  delightful  songsters  are  usually  of  dull  and  unprepossessing 
appearance.  This  is  the  case  with  the  nightingale,  mocking-bird, 
and  many  other  species  whose  voices  gladden  our  gardens  and 
our  groves. 

Although  there  are  comparatively  but  few  birds  immediately 
within  the  tropics  which  are  gifbed  with  the  faculty  of  song,  yet 
there  are  many  which  inhabit  the  islands  and  countries  just  without 
its  limits.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Canary-bird'  and 
the  'Nightingale.'  The  former  inhabits  those  islands  near  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  well  known  as  '  the  Canaries.'  Here  per- 
petual summer  reigns  throughout  the  year,  while  the  perfume  of 
the  groves,  the  gentle  ripplin?  of  streams,  and  the  melodious  carol- 
ling of  the  birds,  have  a  tendency  to  impress  the  stranger  with  an 
idea  that  he  is  wandering  amid  the  enchantments. of  fairy  land. 

Canary  birds  display  considerable  intelligence  in  captivity,  and 
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have  been  taught  to  go  through  with  pantomime  performances  of  a 
singular  and  amusing  character.  They  often  live  many  years  in 
confinement,  and  in  this  state,  appear  to  be  as  happy  and  songful  as 
in  their  own  native  wild  woods.  Grief  and  melancholy  seem  to  be 
strangers  to  them,  and  their  life  seems  like  a  pleasant  dream. 

But  the  sweetest  and  most  inimitable  of  all  songsters  is  the  night- 
ingale. This  universally-admired  warbler  is  migratory  in  its  habits, 
inhabiting  the  different  countries  of  Europe  during  the  summer, 
whale  at  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires  to  the  warmer  climates 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  very  solitary  bird,  and  conceals  itself 
in  thick  hedges  and  coppices,  from  whence  it  pours  forth  its  harmo- 
nious song  of  delight.  The  power  and  compass  of  its  voice  is  truly 
wonderful.  A  musician  who  was  sauntering  through  the  avenues 
of  one  of  the  public  gardens  in  France,  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
charming  strains  of  two  nightingales,  who  were  warbling  in  a  nei^- 
boring  bush.  Having  a  fine  German  fiute  with  him,  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  and  breathing  a  plaintive  air,  endeavored  to  entice  the 
birds  into  a  musical  contest.  For  a  few  moments  they  continued 
silent,  but  at  length  they  broke  forth  into  a  strain,  harmonizing  per- 
fectly with  that  of  the  musician.  He  then  raised  the  pitch  a  third, 
but  the  birds  soon  carried  theirs  above  him.  He  then  raised  it  an 
entire  octave  ;  but  the  birds,  as  if  in  derision,  immediately  raised 
theirs  a  third  still  higher.  The  musician  then,  acknowled^ng  their 
superiority,  abandoned  the  contest,  to  listen  to  their  exquisite  song 
of  exultation  and  joy. 

The  nightingale  was  a  g^reat  favorite  of  the  ancient  poets,  who 
bestowed  upon  her  the  beautiful  name  of  *  Philomela.'  Virgil  thus 
feelingly  writes : 

*QUAi.is  populea  inorent  PhlloneU  •ubanbrt, 
AmiMos  queritum  fastu*,  quot  durus  aratur 
ObMrvanA  nido  implumea  detraxit  at  ilia, 
Flat  Doetam,  ramoque  fidaua  miierabila  canaao, 
Integrac,  at  mflesiia  lata  loca  quaatibtu  implat' 

Which  has  thus  been  elegantly  and  adequately  translated : 

*Ab  PmLOMsx.,  in  poplar  ihadea  alona 
For  bar  loat  offapring  poura  a  mother'a  moan. 
Which  aome  rough  pJoucbmaD,  marking  for  bta  prey, 
From  the  warm  neat  unfledged  bath  dragged  away, 
Perebed  on  a  bough,  aha  all  night  long  eomplaina, 
And  filla  the  grove  with  aad  repeated  atraina.' 

«.  But  into  the  various  accounts  of  this  bird,  strange  exaggerations 
have  crept.  An  old  English  cyclopcedia  says :  *  It  is  not  to  its 
power  of  song  alone  that  this  bird  owes  its  celebrity.  Wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  its  oratorical  powers.  Gesner  gravely  relates 
that  two  kept  at  Ratisbon  spent  whole  nights  in  discoursing  on  po* 
litics ;  and  Fliny  states  that  Germanicus  and  Drusus  educated  one 
so  perfectly  that  it  delivered  speeches,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  !' 
The  nightingale  builds  its  nest  near  the  banks  of  running  streams, 
where  it  warbles  forth  its  enchanting  song,  which,  whether  heard 
breaking  upon  the  midnight  silence  of  a  crowded  city,  or  in  the  se- 
questered retreats  of  the  country,  is  sweeter  than  the  mellow  tones 
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of  the  lute,  as  it  falls  with  tender  cadence  on  the  ear,  entrancing  the 
▼ery  soul  with  its  celestial  melody. 

There  are  hut  few  persons  who  have  an  adequate  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  several  uses  and  intents  of  the  feathered  race ;  con- 
sequently the  study  of  ornithology  is  less  attended  to  than  its  inte- 
rest and  importance  seem  to  demand.  The  rapacious  species  of 
birds  are  evidently  intended  for  pi*eserving  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  devouring  all  such  unburied  carrion  whose  natural  decom- 
position would  create  pestilence  and  disease.  The  water-birds 
generally  cooperate  in  this  employment,  by  destroying  different  spe- 
cies of  reptiles,  which  would  otherwise  increase  too  rapidly,  ren- 
dering the  waters  stagnant  with  their  corruption,  and  filling  the  air 
with  poisonous  and  putrid  vapors.  The  smaller  land-birds  seem 
intenaed  for  destroying  such  insects  as  prey  upon  food  useful  for 
man ;  and  it  is  probably  a  fact,  that  the  harvests  of  the  farmer  would 
be  more  productive  and  less  subject  to  disease,  if  the  numerous  lit- 
tle birds  which  frequent  their  grounds  were  suffered  to  pursue  their 
several  labors  without  molestation.  They  are  also  useful  in  dis- 
seminating seeds  more  universally  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Beside,  it  is  a  correctly*ascertained  fact,  that  of  all  the  innumerable 
species  of  birds  which  exist,  not  one  is  poisonous ;  and  being  the 
purifiers  of  the  atmosphere,  the  disseminators  of  plants  and  herbs, 
and  the  destroyers  of  certain  insects  which  are  pernicious  after  the 
object  of  their  creation  has  been  fulfilled,  they  may  justly  be  in- 
cluded among  '  the  guardians  of  the  human  race.' 

As  nations  increase  in  age  they  generally  become  more  refined, 
and  are  disposed  to  render  greater  deference  to  the  works  and 
wonders  of  nature.  And  who,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  observing  the  never-failing  progress  of  human  events, 
can  deny  that  the  prospects  of  the  present  age  present  a  subject 
for  human  congratulation  1  Wars  are  rare,  and  far  less  sanguinary 
than  formerly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  are  flourishing  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  public  encouragement,  and  the  study  of  nature 
itself  is  more  attended  to  and  patronized. 

To  the  student  of  nature,  the  strongest  and  most  encouraging  in- 
ducements are  offered.  Unlike  other  pursuits,  it  never  satiates,  but 
leads  us  gradually  onward,  enlarging  our  vision  at  every  step,  until 
at  last  an  interminable  prospect  of  beauty  is  laid  out  before  us. 
Every  rock  and  tree  and  flower — every  quadruped,  bird,  fish,  or 
insect — and  indeed  every  thing  in  which  the  genius  of  nature  is 
manifest,  has  powerful  claims  upon  our  attention,  and  affords  a  sub- 
ject for  delightful  meditation.  Then  it  matters  not  whether  we 
wander  amid  the  stupendous  solitudes  of  the  mountain,  or  loiter 
amid  the  perfumed  groves  and  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  valley ; 
whether  we  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  perpetual  summer,  or  dwell 
amid  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  frigid  zone  ;  for  we  have  still  a  pur- 
suit which  is  substantial  as  well  as  noble,  and  from  which  we  can, 
under  all  circumstances,  derive  the  most  unlimited  comfort  and  aat- 
.  isfaction.  Indeed,  the  study  of  nature  is  a  blissful  labyrinth,  in 
whose  enchanted  recesses  we  can  seclude  ourselves  in  seasons  of 
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adversity  and  trouble  ;  where  the  remembrance  of  past  pleasures 
will  cast  a  halo  around  a  desponding  moment,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
'  from  Nature  up  to  Nature  s  God/ 


THE   MYSTERY   OF   LIFE   AND   DEATH 


BT    Mxaa   jovffPBXvs    blooimooo. 


O  H !  who  can  loan  life's  mystery, 

Or  find  the  golden  olae 
Which  safe  shall  guide  us  while  we  live, 

And  bring  us  rightly  through  7 
Oh  !  would  that  one  paesed  hence  away 

Could  tell  ua  what  he  knew ! 


Alas!  where  shall  we  seek  tike  tmtli? 

How  know  what  must  await 
The  traveller  to  another  land* 

Who  cannot  see  his  fate 
Until  the  veil  itself  be  raised, 

And  knowledge  comes  too  late ! 

Oh  !  could  but  one  return  to  us 
From  that  far  land  of  dreams, 

How  blessed  the  truths  revealed  to  eaxth, 
Enlighten'd  by  such  beams ! 

And  knowing  all  that  follows  death. 
How  safe  to  pass  iti  streams ! 

But  there  is  Okn  who  tasted  death. 
To  whom  we  all  must  cling, 

In  that  dark  hour  when  oh  our  brows 
The  last  cold  damps  shall  spring ; 

O'er  whom  the  grave  no  vict'ry  found, 
Nor  death  could  bring  a  sting. 

To  those  who  trust  not  to  the  blood 

So  freely  for  us  shed, 
For  strength  and  light,  and  would  evokei 

A  spirit  homewaifd  fled, 
JnetTS  has  said  that  such  an  one 

<  Would  not  believe  the  dead.' 


But  Hs  will  guide  the  suffering  one. 
And  calm  the  troubled  breast, 

For  He  hath  said  to  those  who  mourn 
And  have  their  sins  confessed, 

<  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary  ones. 
And.  I  will  give  yoa  nsl!' 
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RUNNING    A    BLOCKADE    IN    THE    LAST    WAR. 


BY     NBD     aUKTLIVB. 


Be  it  known  unto  the  many  who  with  commendable  ^ood  taste 
peruse  the  monthly  records  of  *  Old  Knick./  that  the  writer  of  this 
yam  has  an  uncle  in  the  United  States*  navy,  one  Captain  Jack 
Bowline,  who  has  spent  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life  upon  the  ocean  ; 
a  warm-hearted,  hard-faced,  jolly  old  fellow,  whose  head  is  as  full 
of  historical  yarns  of  the  past  as  his  body  is  of  shot-marks  and  scars 
of  battle.  Often  has  he  cheered  my  sad  spirit  with  his  lively  tales, 
and  winged  many  an  hour  with  his  yams  of  adventures  which  oc- 
curred during  the  last  war  with  England,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  privateer-schooner  '  Hope,'  a  beautiful  clipper  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  two  thirty-two  pounder  pivot-guns.  One 
of  these  yams  I  here  commit  to  paper,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  his 
own  language : 

*  We  were  lying  in  New- York  harbor,  just  betwixt  Governor's 
Island  and  the  Battery,  when  the  fleet  that  chased  the  old  Constitu- 
tion so  hard  was  blockading  the  channels  at  both  ends  of  Long 
Island,  keeping  such  a  sharp  look-out  along  shore  with  their  frigates 
and  tenders  that  not  a  craft  dare  stir  out  of  her  anchorage.  This 
made  me  as  cross  as  an  English  man-o'-war's-man  on  short  rations ; 
for  I  was  lying  in  port,  feeding  a  crew,  keeping  my  craft  on  ex- 
penses, and  all  that ;  and  it  did  n't  suit  my  free-bom  nature  to  be 
cooped  up  like  a  stray  pig  in  a  strange  pen,  when  I  knew  that  mo- 
ney was  to  be  made  on  blue  water,  if  I  could  only  reach  it.  So 
one  day  1  mustered  the  cxiew  aft,  and  spun  them  off  a  bit  of  a  speech ; 
told  'em  that  it  was  all  humbug  for  us  to  lie  there  doing  nothing, 
and  asked  'em  if  they  would  stand  by  me  to  the  last  if  I  would  try 
and  run  the  blockade ;  telling  'em  at  the  same  time  that  1  intended 
to  let  the  craft  sink  beffore  she  should  be  captured ;  that  the  stars- 
and-stripes  should  never  come  down  from  the  schooner's  truck  while 
Mhe  floated  above  water. 

'  The  crew  gave  me  three  cheers,  and  that  was  all  the  answer  that 
I  wanted ;  so  I  gave  orders  to  re-stow  the  hold,  clean  up  the  arms, 
and  get  every  thing  ready  for  sea.  I  intended  to  take  the  first  nor*- 
west  wind  and  dark  night,  and  try  the  run. 

'  I  did  n't  have  long  to  wait  before  the  night  and  nor'-wester 
came.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  night  for  my  work.  The  wind  came 
fitfully  off  the  land  in  squalls  ;  the  heavy  black  clouds  that  tumbled 
along  between  the  stars  and  the  earth  made  every  thing  as  dark  as 
the  middle  of  a  tar-bucket,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  if  the  caulk- 
ing of  the  sky  had  all  fell  out. 

'  Soon  afler  the  darkness  had  got  fairly  settled,  I  called  all  hands 
and  reefed  our  sails  down  snug,  then  roused  up  the  anchor  and  got 
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under  way.  I  set  the  main-sail,  close-reefed  fore-top-sail  and  jib, 
and  with  the  wind  on  my  starboard  quarter,  stood  oown  the  bay, 
steering  by  compass  and  soundings. 

'  It  was  uncommonly  dark,  and  once  in  a  while  the  squalls  would 
sweep  down  the  bay,  bellying  out  our  scant  sails,  and  bending  the 
creaking  spars  over  the  bows,  while  the  craft  quivered  like  a  dry 
leaC  in  the  autumnal  blast. 

'  We  showed  no  light,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  the  cat 
is  in  its  vicinity,  as  we  neared  Sandy  Hook,  for  we  knew  that  the 
tenders  of  the  fleet  would  lay  close  in  under  the  land,  so  as  to  make 
a  lee,  as  also  to  keep  a  look-out  for  coasters,  or  the  like  of  us,  who 
might  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  try  to  give  them  the 
Blip. 

*  We  kept  on  very  well  till  we  were  clear  of  the  point  of  the 
Hook,  and  were  stretching  out  over  the  middle-ground  in  a  little  un- 
der three-fathom  soundings,  when  I,  who  was  standing  for'ard  by 
the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  with  a  night-glass  in  my  hand,  trying  to 
send  my  eye  ahead  into  the  darkness,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  dark  object,  close  aboard  and  directly  ahead  of  us.  I  had  scarcely 
sung  out :  '  Hard-a-port  your  helm !'  to  the  steersman,  when  luffing 
up  in  the  wind  a  little,  we  passed  close  alongside  of  a  large  schoon- 
er, which  was  lying-to  on  the  off-shore  tack,  with  her  close-reefed 
foresail  set.  As  we  swept  past  her,  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a 
man  o'  war,  and  at  the  same  time  her  officer  of  the  deck  hailed  us  : 

' '  Schooner  ahoy !  Who  are  you  t   Heave  to,  or  I'll  fire  into  you  !' 

*  I  was  so  completely  thrown  aback  by  this  sudden  meeting,  that  I 
forgot  to  answer  him,  and  on  we  swiftly  swept  in  the  darkness, 
wi^out  even  giving  him  a  light  to  show  where  we  were.  But  he 
was  pretty  good  at  guessing,  for  within  four  or  five  minutes  a  shot 
came  whizzing  along,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  to  lee- 
ward of  us,  and  then  we  could  see  the  lights  glancing  about  her 
decks,  as  all  hands  were  called,  and  we  knew  that  he  was  making 
sail  in  chase. 

' '  Light  ho  !'  sung  out  a  man  from  aloft,  and  then  in  an  instant 
added :  *  Lights  ahead,  and  on  both  bows.  Sir !' 

'  Then  before  the  words  were  out  of  the  topman's  mouth,  my  first 
lieutenant  sung  out  from  the  quarter  deck,  '  Lights  on  the  weather 
quarter  and  beam.  Captain  Bowline  !' 

'  I  clambered  aloft,  and  took  a  look  with  my  glass,  and  saw  that  we 
were  completely  hemmed  in.  A  circle  of  lights  surrounded  us,  all 
of  which  1  knew  came  from  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  and  make  a  bad  fix  worse,  the  rascal  whom  I  had  passed  but 
a  moment  before,  commenced  throwing  up  signal-rockets  to  show 
where  our  schooner  was. 

'  As  my  eiass  swept  around  that  circle  of  lights,  I  thought  that  I'd 
got  myself  m  a  bad  scrape,  and  wished  from  the  lowermost  locker  of 
my  heart  that  my  little  craft  was  back  at  her  old  anchorage,  for  the 

g respect  of  hard  knocks  and  no  prize-money  was  not  particularly 
rilliaut  just  at  that  moment.     But  I  determined  to  get  clear  if  I 
could ;  and  hurrying  down  to  the  deck,  made  the  crew  set  the  to'- 
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ffallant  sail  and  square-Bail.  Then  I  had  a  light  run  up  at  eaoh  mast- 
bead,  as  the  schooner  astern  of  me  had  already  done,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  ships  ahead  of  me,  which  lay  in  such  a  position  that  I  must  pass 
dose  by  them.  The  fellow  astern  now  knew  me  by  my  bearings, 
and  he  soon  showed,  by  the  change  in  his  bearings  and  the  motion 
of  his  lights,  as  they  swung  to  and  fro  from  his  bending  spars,  that 
he  was  following  in  my  wake  under  a  press  of  sail.  He  kept  con- 
tinually sending  up  rockets  and  blue-lights,  and  I  imitated  as  nearly 
as  possible  each  signal  that  he  made,  for  I  knew  that  if  the  heavy 
ahips  outside  of  me  once  smelt  the  rat,  and  found  out  who  I  was,  a 
single  broadside  would  be  dose  enough  for  my  poor  little  schooner. 

*  Apparently  exasperated  at  our  good  imitations,  the  craft  astern 
yawed  from  her  course  and  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at  us,  but  as  we 
paid  no  attention  to  her  harmless  shots,  and  she  only  lost  ground  by 
firing,  she  stopped  it  and  pressed  on  in  chase.  We  too  cracked  on 
every  thread  oi  canvass  which  our  craft  would  bear,  knowing  that 
every  thing  depended  on  passing  the  ships  outside  without  receiving 
a  fire  from  them. 

*  Once  more  I  took  my  glass  and  went  forward  to  pick  the  best  spot 
to  pass  their  line.  Just  ahead  of  us  were  two  lights  pretty  close 
together,  which  I  thought,  from  the  heights  at  which  they  hung,  might 
be  suspended  from  the  gaffs  of  frigates  or  corvettes,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  run  boldly  under  the  stern  of  the  rearmost  of  them,  and 
try  to  pass  myself  off  as  one  of  their  tenders,  knowing  that  nothing 
but  a  stratagem  could  save  me.  So,  still  showing  similar  signals  to 
those  of  the  schooner  astern,  I  held  my  course.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  neared  the  stemmost  ship,  and  then  I  saw  by  her  lighted  ports 
that  she  was  a  three-decker  line  o'  battle  ship.  I  reckon  I  was  a 
leede  skeered,  just  then,  but  I  did  n't  tell  my  men  so,  and  they  seemed 
Co  be  as  cool- as  white  bears  on  an  iceberg. 

'  As  we  came  within  hail  of  the  seventy-four,  a  gruff  English 
voice  shouted  through  a  trumpet : 

*  Schooner  ahoy  !     Is  that  the  Nereide  V 

*  *  Thank  God,  for  that  hint !'  thought  I,  as  I  answered  : 
"Ay,  ay.  Sir r 

' '  What 's  in  the  wind  V  he  again  hailed.  '  Your  signal-officer 
must  be  drunk  ;  we  can't  understand  you.     Explain  yourself!' 

' '  I  'm  in  chase  of  a  bloody  villain  of  a  Yankee,  that 's  trying  to 
run  the  blockade !'  shouted  I. 

<  '  Oh  1  verv  well !'  he  answered ;  *  1  hope  you  '11  catch  the  sneak- 
ing scullion  ! 

*  '  So  do^,  and  keep  him  after  he  is  caught ;  but  *  hopes'  are  slip- 
pery things,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  the  eels  which  she  was  skin- 
ning, when  she  lost  them  overboard !' 

'  Another  moment  and  we  were  beyond  his  hail,  and  outside  of  the 
line  of  ships,  bowling  off  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  knots.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  doused  every  light,  then  altered  our  course  four 
points  to  the  southward,  and  were  in  a  few  moments  hidden  from 
the  enemy  by  the  darkness. 

'  I  soon  saw  the  pursuing  schooner  run  under  the  stem  of  the 
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serenty-four,  and  then,  by  the  new  signals  made,  knew  at  once  that 
my  stratagem  bad  been  detected.  The  seventy-four  fired  guns,  and 
at  once  the  lights  of  the  whole  line  commenced  chasginff  their  bear- 
ings, and  I  saw  that  a  general  chase  had  been  ordered.  I  did  n't 
care  now,  however,  for  I  knew  that  my  little  craft  had  the  heels  of 
^em,  and  with  the  darkness  to  aid  me,  I  felt  assured  of  escape. 

*  Before  day  broke,  I  was  away  down  off  the  Capes  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  with  every  thing  astern  of  me  hull-down,  and  as  I  shaped  my 
course  for  the  West^Indies,  I  laughed  to  think  that  the  Englishman's 
*  Hopb'  had  proved  so  slippery !' 


^itEEP     Not     FOR     THE     DEPARTED.' 


■T    B.    CORTISS     Dlirs. 


Wht  weep  for  the  depftited  ? 

For  the  captive  ephit  free  1 
The  loved  ones,  and  true  hearted, 

Who  have  crooBed  Life's  wmtry  eea? 


Ye  Bay  that  they  have  faded. 
Like  the  early  flowers  of  epnng, 

And  that  their  graves  are  shaded 
By  the  willow's  drooping  wing : 


That  reptiles  now  are  creeping 
In  the  midnight  dark  and  lone. 

Where  the  friends  ye  loved  are  sleeping. 
Where  the  night-winds  make  their  moan  i 


And  ye  weep  that  youth  and  Beauty 
In  their  hloom  should  thus  decay. 

That  DiATH  should  do  his  duty. 
And  summon  them  away ! 


Eoiow  ye  not  that  withered  flowers, 
When  the  winter's  storm  are  o'er. 

Bloom  again,  in  beauty's  boweis. 
On  the  laughing  streamlet's  shore  7 


Know  ye  not  that  voiceless  rivers, 
Bound  with  Winter's  icy  chain^ 

Bright  rosy  Spring  delivers, 
And  that  they  smg  again  7 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL 


BT     riU.MOta     PAKK1CA1V. 


BBZAZIKO      TEX      ICS. 

■T  O  merry  in  green- wood — thns  rune  the  <4d  ley— 
In  the  gladfome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  bird'a  song,  (m  stem  and  apray, 

Invitea  to  forest  bower: 
Then  reen  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
And  the  beech  in  giisteninf  leaves  is  drest ; 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud  brenst. 

Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower.'  Ha&oz.b  tsb  DAtrvTz.n«a. 

Both  Shaw  and  myself  were  tolerably  inured  to  the  TicisBitudes 
of  travelling.  We  had  experienced  them  under  various  forms,  and 
a  birch-canoe  was  as  familiar  to  us  as  a  steam-boat.  The  restless- 
ness, the  love  of  wilds  and  hatred  of  cities,  natural  perhaps  in  early 
years  to  every  unperverted  son  of  Adam,  was  not  our  only  mo- 
tive for  undertaking  the  present  journey.  My  companion  hoped  to 
shake  off  the  effects  of  a  disorder  that  had  impaired  a  constitution 
originally  hardy  and  robust ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  pursue  some 
inquiries  relative  to  the  character  and  usages  of  the  remote  Indian 
nations,  being  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  border  tribes. 

Emerging  from  the  mud-hole  where  we  last  took  leave  of  the 
reader,  we  pursued  our  way  for  some  time  along  the  narrow  track, 
in  the  chequered  sun-shine  and  shadow  of  the  woods,  till  at  length, 
issuing  forth  into  the  broad  light,  we  left  behind  us  the  farthest 
outskirts  of  that  great  forest  that  once  spread  unbroken  from  the 
western  plains  to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Looking  over  an  in- 
tervening belt  of  shrubbery,  we  saw  the  green,  ocean-like  expanse 
of  prairie,  stretching  swell  over  swell  to  the  horizon. 

It  was  a  mild,  calm  spring  day  ;  a  day  when  one  is  more  disposed 
to  musing  and  reverie  than  to  action,  and  the  softest  part  of  his  na- 
ture is  apt  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  I  rode  in  advance  of  the  party, 
as  we  passed  through  the  shrubbery,  and  as  a  nook  of  green  grass 
offered  a  strong  temptation,  I  dismounted  and  lay  down  there.  All 
the  trees  and  saplings  were  in  flower,  or  budding  into  fresh  leaf; 
the  red  clusters  of  the  maple-blossoms  and  the  rich  flowers  of  the 
Indian-apple  were  there  in  profusion ;  and  I  was  half  inclined  to 
regret  leaving  behind  the  land  of  gardens  for  the  rude  and  stem 
scenes  of  the  prairie  and  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile  the  party  came  in  sight  from  out  of  the  bushes. 
Foremost  rode  Henry  Chatillon,  our  guide  and  hunter,  a  fine  athle- 
tic figure,  mounted  on  a  hardy  gi'ay  Wyandot  pony.  He  wore  a 
white  blanket-coat,  a  broad  hat  of  felt,  moccasins,  and  pantaloons 
of  deer-skin,  ornamented  along  the  seams  with  rows  of  long  fringes. 
His  knife  was  stuck  in  his  belt ;  his  bullet-pouch  and  powder-horn 
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green  glass  penclants  ;  a  collar  of  grizzly  bear's  claws  surrounded 
his  neck,  and  several  large  necklaces  of  wampum  hung  on  his  breast 
Having  shaken  us  by  the  hand  with  a  cordial  grunt  of  salutation, 
the  old  man,  dropping  his  red  blanket  from  his  shoulders,  sat  down 
cross-legged  on  the  ground.  In  the  absence  of  liquor,  we  offered 
him  a  cup  of  sweetened  water,  at  which  he  ejaculated  *Good !'  and 
was  beginning  to  tell  us  how  great  a  man  he  was,  and  how  many 
Pawnees  he  had  killed,  when  suddenly  a  motley  concourse  appeared 
wading  across  the  creek  toward  us.  They  filed  past  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, men,  women  and  children  :  some  were  on  horseback,  some 
on  foot,  but  all  were  alike  squalid  and  wretched.  Old  squaws, 
mounted  astride  of  shaggy,  meagre  little  ponies,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  snake-eyed  children  seated  behind  them,  clinging  to  their 
tattered  blankets ;  tall  lank  young  men  on  foot,  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows in  their  hands ;  and  girls  whose  native  ugliness  not  all  the 
charms  of  glass  beads  and  scarlet  cloth  could  disguise,  made  up  the 
procession ;  although  here  and  there  was  a  man  who,  like  our 
▼isitor,  seemed  to  bold  some  rank  in  this  respectable  community. 
They  were  the  dregs  of  the  Kanzas  nation,  who  while  their  betters 
were  gone  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  had  left  the  village  on  a  begging  ex- 
pedition to  Westport. 

When  this  ragamuffin  horde  had  passed,  we  caught  our  horses, 
saddled,  harnessed,  and  resumed  our  journey.  Fording  the  creek, 
the  low  roofs  of  a  number  of  rude  buildings  appeared,  rising  from  a 
cluster  of  groves  and  woods  on  the  left ;  and  riding  up  through  a 
long  lane,  amid  a  profusion  of  wild  roses  and  early  spring  flowers, 
we  found  the  log-church  and  school -houses  belonging  to  the  Metho- 
dist Shawanoe  Mission.  The  Indians  were  on  the  point  of  gathering 
to  a  religious  meeting.  Some  scores  of  them,  tall  men  in  half-civil- 
ized dress,  were  seated  on  wooden  benches  under  the  trees ;  while 
their  horses  were  tied  to  the  sheds  and  fences.  Their  chief,  Parks, 
a  remarkably  large  and  athletic  man,  was  just  arrived  from  West- 
port,  where  he  owns  a  trading  establishment.  Beside  this,  he  has 
a  fine  farm  and  a  considerable  number  of  slaves.  Indeed  the  Shawa- 
noes  have  made  greater  progress  in  agriculture  than  any  other  tribe 
on  the  Missouri  frontier ;  and  both  in  appearance  and  in  character 
.  form  a  marked  contrast  to  our  late  acquamtance,  the  Kanzas. 

A  few  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Kanzas. 
Traversing  the  woods  that  lined  it,  and  ploughing  through  the  deep 
sand,  we  encamped  not  far  from  the  bank,  at  the  Lower  Delaware 
crossing.  Our  tent  was  erected  for  the  first  time,  on  a  meadow  close 
to  the  woods,  and  the  camp  preparations  being  complete,  we  began 
to  think  of  supper.  An  old  Delaware  woman,  of  some  three  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  sat  in  the  porch  of  a  little  old  log-house,  close 
to  the  water,  and  a  very  pretty  half-breed  girl  was  engaged,  under 
her  superintendence,  in  feeding  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  that  were 
fluttering  and  gobbling  about  the  door.  But  no  offers  of  money, 
or  even  of  tobacco,  could  induce  her  to  part  with  one  of  her  favorites : 
so  I  took  my  rifle,  to  see  if  the  woods  or  the  river  could  furnish  us 
any  thing.    A  multitude  of  quails  were  plaintively  whistling  in  the 
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woods  and  meadows ;  but  nothing  appropriate  to  the  rifle  was  to  be 
seen,  except  three  buzzards,  seated  on  the  spectral  limbs  of  an  old 
dead  sycamore,  that  thrust  itself  oat  over  the  river  from  the  dense 
sunny  wall  of  fresh  foliage.  Their  ugly  heads  were  drawn  down 
between  their  shoulders,  and  they  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  the  soft 
sunshine  that  was  pouring  from  the  west.  As  they  offered  no  epi- 
curean temptations,  I  refrained  from  disturbing  their  enjoyment; 
but  contented  myself  with  admiring  the  calm  beauty  of  the  sunset, 
for  the  river,  eddying  swiftly  in  deep  purple  shadows  between  the 
impending  woods,  formed  a  wild  but  tranquillizing  scene. 

when  I  returned  to  the  camp,  I  found  Shaw  and  an  old  Indian 
seated  on  the  ground  in  close  conference,  passing  the  pipe  between 
them.  The  old  man  was  explaining  that  ne  loved  the  whites,  and 
had  an  especial  partiality  for  tobacco.  Delorier  was  arranging  upon 
the  ground  our  service  of  tin  cups  and  plates ;  and  as  other  viands  were 
not  to  be  had,  he  set  before  us  a  repast  of  biscuit  and  bacon,  and  a 
.  large  pot  of  coffee.  Unsheathing  our  knives,  we  attacked  it,  dis- 
posed of  the  greater  part,  and  tossed  the  residue  to  the  Indian. 
Meanwhile  our  horses,  now  hobbled  for  the  first  time,  stood  among 
the  trees,  with  their  fore-legs  tied  together,  in  great  disgust  and  as- 
tonishment. They  seemed  by  no  means  to  relish  this  foretaste  of 
what  was  befcte  them.  Mine,  in  particular,  had  conceived  a  mortal 
aversion  to  the  prairie  life.  One  of  them,  christened  Hendrick,  an 
animal  whose  strength  and  hardihood  were  his  only  merits,  and  who 
yielded  to  nothing  but  the  cogent  arguments  of  the  whip,  looked  to- 
ward us  with  an  indignant  countenance,  as  if  he  meditated  avenging 
his  wrongs  with  a  kick.  The  other,  Pontiac,  a  good  horse,  though  of 
plebeian  lineage,  stood  with  his  head  drooping  and  his  mane  hang- 
ing about  bis  eyes,  with  the  grieved  and  sulky  air  of  a  lubberly  bay 
sent  off  to  school.  Poor  Pontiac !  his  forebodings  were  but  too  just ; 
for  when  I  last  heard  from  him,  he  was  under  the  lash  of  an  Ogil- 
lallah  brave,  on  a  war  party  against  the  Crows. 

As  it  grew  dark,  and  the  voices  of  the  whippoorwills  succeeded 
the  whistle  of  the  quails,  we  removed  our  saddles  to  the  tent,  to  serve 
as  pillows,  spread  our  blankets  upon  the  ground,  and  prepared  to 
bivouac  for  the  first  time  that  season.  Each  man  selected  the  place 
in  the  tent  which  he  was  to  occupy  for  the  journey.  To  Delorier. 
however,  was  assigned  the  cart,  into  which  he  could  creep  in  wet 
weather,  and  find  a  much  better  shelter  than  his  bourgeois  enjoyed 
in  the  tent. 

The  river  Ranzas  at  this  point  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
the  country  of  the  Shawanoes  and  that  of  the  Delawares:  We 
crossied  it  on  the  following  day,  rafting  over  our  horses  and  equipage 
with  much  difficulty,  and  unlading  our  cart  in  order  to  make  our 
way  up  the  steep  ascent  on  the  ftirther  bank.  It  was  a  Sunday 
morning ;  warm,  tranquil  and  bright ;  and  a  perfect  stillness  reigned 
over  the  rough  enclosures  and  neglected  fields  of  the  Delawares, 
except  the  ceaseless  hum  and  chirrupping  of  myriads  of  insects. 
Now  and  then  an  Indian  rode  past  on  nis  way  to  the  meeting-house, 
or  through  the  dilapidated  entrance  of  some  shattered  log-boose. 
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an  old  woman  might  be  discerned  enjcmng  all  the  luxury  of  idle- 
ness. There  was  no  village  bell,  for  the  Dela wares  have  none ;  and 
yet  upon  that  forlorn  and  rude  settlement  was  the  same  spirit  of 
Sabbath  repose  and  tranquillity  as  in  some  little  New-England  vil- 
lage among  the  mountains  of  New-Hampshire,  or  the  Vermont 
woods. 

Having  at  present  no  leisure  for  such  reflections,  we  pursued  our 
journey.  A  military  road  led  from  this  point  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  for  many  miles  the  farms  and  cabins  of  the  Delawares  were 
scattered  at  short  intervals  on  either  hand.  The  little  rude  struc- 
tures of  logs,  erected  usually  on  the  borders  of  a  tract  of  woods, 
made  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape.  But  the  sceneiy 
needed  no  foreign  aid  :  Nature  had  done  enough  for  it ;  and  the  al- 
ternation of  rich  green  prairies  and  groves  that  stood  in  clusters  or 
lined  the  banks  of  the  numerous  little  streams,  had  all  the  softened 
and  polished  beauty  of  a  region  that  has  been  for  centuries  under  tke 
hand  of  man.  At  that  early  season,  too,  it  was  in  the  height  of  its 
freshness  and  luxuriance.  The  woods  were  flushed  with  the  red 
buds  of  the  maple ;  there  were  frequent  flowering  shrubs  unknown 
in  the  east ;  and  the  green  swells  of  the  prairie  were  thickly  studded 
with  blossoms. 

Encamping  near  a  spring,  by  the  side  of  a  hill,  we  resumed  our 
journey  in  the  morning,  and  early  in  the  aflemoon  had  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  road  crossed  a 
stream  densely  bordered  with  trees,  and  running  in  the  bottom  oi 
a  deep  woody  hollow.  We  were  about  to  descend  into  it,  when  a 
wild  and  confused  procession  appeared,  passing  through  the  water 
below,  and  coming  up  the  steep  ascent  toward  us.  We  stopped  to 
let  them  pass.  They  were  Delawares,  just  returned  from  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  All,  both  men  and  women,  were  mounted  on 
borse-back,  and  drove  along  with  them  a  considerable  number  of 
pack-mules,  laden  with  the  furs  they  had  taken,  together  with  the  buf- 
nilo-robes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  of  their  travelling  equipment, 
which,  as  well  as  their  clothing  and  their  weapons,  had  a  worn  and 
dingy  aspect,  as  if  they  had  seen  hard  service  of  late.  At  the  rear 
of  the  party  was  an  old  man,  who,  as  he  came  up,  stopped  his 
horse  to  speak  to  us.  He  rode  a  little  tough  shaggy  pony,  with 
mane  and  tail  well  knotted  with  burrs,  and  a  rusty  Spanish  bit  in 
its  mouth,  to  which,  by  way  of  reins,  was  attached  a  string  of  raw 
hide.  His  saddle,  robbed  probably  from  a  Mexican,  had  no  cover- 
ing, being  merely  a  tree  of  the  Spanish  form,  with  a  piece  of  grisly 
bear's  skin  laid  over  it,  a  pair  of  rude  wooden  stirrups  attached,  and 
in  the  absense  of  girth,  a  thong  of  hide  passing  around  the  horse's 
belly.  The  rider's  dark  features  and  keen  snaky  eye  were  unequi- 
vocally Indian.  He  wore  a  buck-skin  frock,  which,  like  his  fringed 
leggings,  was  well  polished  and  blackened  by  grease  and  long  ser- 
vice ;  and  an  old  handkerchief  was  tied  around  his  head.  Resting 
on  the  saddle  before  him,  lay  his  rifle  ;  a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which 
the  Delawares  are  skilful,  though,  from  its  weight,  the  distant  prairie 
Indians  are  too  lazy  to  carry  it. 
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•  Wbo  'b  your  cbief  V  he  immediately  inquired. 

Henry  Cbatillon  pointed  to  us.  The  old  Delaware  fixed  his  eyes 
intently  upon  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  sententiously  remarked  : 

'  No  good  !  Too  young  1'  With  this  flattering  comment  he  left 
tts,  and  rode  after  his  people. 

This  tribe,  the  Delawares,  once  the  peaceful  allies  of  William 
Penn,  the  tributaries  of  the  conquering  Iroquois,  are  now  the  most 
adventurous  and  dreaded  warriors  upon  the  prairies.  They  make 
war  upon  remote  tribes,  the  very  names  of  which  were  unknown  to 
their  fathers  in  their  ancient  seats  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  they  push 
these  new  quarrels  with  true  Indian  rancor,  sending  out  their  little 
war-parties  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  into  the  Mexican 
territories.  Their  neighbors  and  former  confederates,  the  Shawa- 
npes,  who  are  tolerable  farmers,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but 
•the  Delawares  dwindle  every  year,  from  the  number  of  men  lost  in 
tfatfir  warlike  expeditions. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  party,  we  saw,  stretchinfi^  on  the  right,  the 
forests  that  follow  the  course  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  deep  woody 
channel  through  which  at  this  point  it  runs.  At  a  distance  in  front 
were  the  white  barracks  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  just  visible  through 
the  trees  upon  an  eminence  above  a  bend  of  the  river.  A  wide 
green  meadow,  as  level  as  a  lake»  lay  between  us  and  the  Missouri, 
and  upon  this,'  close  to  a  line  of  trees  that  bordered  a  little  brook» 
stood  the  tent  of  the  Captain  and  his  companions,  with  their  horses 
feeding  around  it)  but  they  themselves  were  invisible.  Wright, 
their  muleteer,  was  there,  seated  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  re- 
pairing his  harness.  Boisverd  stood  cleaning  his  rifle  at  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  Sorel  lounged  idly  about.  On  closer  examination, 
however,  wb  discovered  the  Captain's  brother,  Jack,  sitting  in  the 
tent,  at  his  old  occupation  of  splicing  trail-ropes.  He  weleomed 
us  in  his  broad  Irish  brogue,  and  said  that  his  brother  was  flshine  io 

the  river,  and  R gone  to  the  gartison.     They  returned  before 

sun-set.  Meanwhile  we  erected  our  own  tent  not  far  ofi*,  and  after 
supper  a  council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  remain  one 
day  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  on  the  next  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
frontier ;  or  in  the  phraseology  of  the  region,  to  'jump  off.'  Oar 
deliberations  were  conducted  by  the  ruddy  light  from  a  distant  swell 
of  the  prairie,  where  the  long  dry  grass  of  last  summer  was  on  fire. 


B  P  I  O  B  A  M 
OS    A»    ti  a  X.  y    woxAv    ■zfTxiro    vo»    r  it  x    s  a  a  v  a  kabo  1 1  r  ■  . 


BT      JOHV      O.      BAZX. 


Hb»k  Nature  in  her  {^laai  (the  wanton  elf !) 
Bits  gravely  *  making  facee'  at  henelf ; 
And  while  she  icane  her  olnmsy  featnres  o'er, 
Repfeato  the  blunders  that  ahe  made  of  ytn^o ! 
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THE    toyaoe:     a     ballad. 


»T     JOBll     ■OHBTVrCX.X.. 


'T  n  now  rh  hnndrad  yean  or  moie,  iiaoo  ob  an  antnmn  day, 
A  HtU«  float  from  Hariford'i  ahorea  got  slowly  nnder  way ; 
A  little  fleet  indeed  it  was,  two  achoonera  and  a  acow> 
And  one  batteau»  that  led  the  van  with  ita  ixnpoaing  ptow. 

Brave  ware  the  bearta  of  tboae  who  manned  the  enterpriaing  craft, 
Men  who  bad  served  apprenticeahip  on  flat-boat  and  on  raft ; 
And  well  they  knew  all  weather  signs,  and  when  to  beat  or  send. 
And  eVry  hidden  sand-bar  knew,  and  ev'iy  reef  of  mud* 

And  as  they  rounded  old  *  Dutch  Point,'  that  juts  ao  broad  and  sheer. 
They  gaily  swung  their  hata  aloft,  and  gave  a  hearty  cheer ; 
The  favoring  breezes  bore  them  on,  and  filled  each  bellying  sail. 
Until  the  fleet  careened  unto  the  *  keel-compelling  gale.' 

Then  firmly  ev'ry  bard  glased  hat  was  onT'eaeh  forehead  preosed, 
And  tightened  ev'ry  strap  that  girt  each  linsey-woolsey  vest ; 
Firm  was  the  helm  within  the  grasp,  and  bright  the  look-out  kept, 
Aa  bravely  o'er  the  treaoherona  bars  the  stately  aquadron  swept 

The  sMuth  of  <  SahnoD  Brook'  ia  paased,  witcb*hannted  though  it  be, 
And  starboard  ahines  the  sedgy  *  Cove,'  like  to  a  glittering  sea ; 
And  now  the  odoriferous  gales  ttom  Wethersfieki  are  met. 
That  with  a  tingling  moisture  make  their  quivering  eye-lids  wet 

*  Sabaan  odon'  freight  the  breeze  that  foUowa  fimn  the  strand. 
While  with  reluctant  nose  they  leave  the  aromatic  land ; 
And  as  upon  the  rail  he  leana,  each  akipper  heaves  a  aigh, 
And  wipea  the  sympathetic  tear  that  tremblea  in  his  eye. 

Now  Glastonbury  looms  in  sight ;  there  where  the  toibid  flood 
fiweeps  round  the  swallow-punctured  banks,  and  soaks  the  yellow  mod ; 
And  Uiere  it  was  the  angry  wind  came  freshening  from  the  west. 
And  sent  the  curling  wavea  along  the  troubled  river's  breast 

What  ho,  bold  seamen !    Lift  your  eyes  above  the  creaking  mast ! 
The  clouds  are  hurrying  dark  and  wild,  the  scud  is  driving  fast ; 
The  galls  are  screaming  over  head,  the  waves  are  black  below. 
And  the  foam  beneath  your  keel  ia  in  a  pheaphoreaoent  glow. 

<  Hard  up  the  helm  and  ahorten  eail !  the  raging  storm  is  heTe^ 
The  convoy  is  shut  out  amid  the  murky  atmoaphere ; 
There  is  no  gleam  of  light  to  eheer,  or  break  the  darkneas  now. 
Our  Qomrade  ia  dean  out  of  sight,  aind  wheM '#  (he  gaUant  soow  7 
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Th«  gloomy  doads,  the  foaring  winds,  the  thick  and  blinding  ipny, 
Lent  pallor  to  the  ewarthy  browi  of  stalwart  men  that  day ; 
And  up  and  down  the  river  broad  the  fleet  were  leattered  wide, 
Breasting  the  storm  as  best  they  might,  withonten  chart  or  guide. 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  fearsome  time ;  stout  hearts  were  ftill  of  dread, 
A  dangerous  shore  beneath  their  lee,  the  Storm-Kuig  over  head ! 
O  !  it  was  then  that  pale  dismay  sat  on  their  tell-tale  Ipoks, 
As  they'thouj^t  of  <  bloudy  salvages,'  of  Moodus  and  of  spooks ! 

And  there  were  sounds  of  starting  pumps,  of  ropes  and  timben  riven, 
And  all  that  sort  of  din  which  fills  a  ship  by  tempeet  driven : 
llie  men  all  swore  they  never  knew  the  waves  to  run  so  wild, 
Nor  never  knew,  in  all  their  lives,  the  river  so  nmch  railed. 

T  were  vain  to  tell  of  spars  that  split  while  they  were  sadly  tossed. 
Of  pails  and  hatches  knocked  about,  of  oars  and  thole-pins  lost ; 
Nor  oh  !  how  dreary  passed  the  night  with  each  bewildered  crew, 
While  land-marits  and  the  land  itself  were  hidden  from  their  view. 

But  when  the  sun  shone  out  once  moret  and  the  hushed  winds  were  still» 
And  they  found  themselves  right  off  against  the  UnA  of  Rocky  Hill, 
The  sight  of  pine-trees  waving  o'er  the  beetling  ledges  bold. 
Was  a  most  precious  sight  to  all  those  sailors  wet  and  cold. 

And  then  the  dripping  skippers  joined  once  more  in  counsel  sweet, 
And  told  to  each  the  dangers  wild  that  had  beset  the  fleet ; 
One's  keel  had  grazed  upon  a  bar,  one  lost  his  grappling  hook, 
And  one  had  run  afoul  a  stump,  while  one  had  seen  a  spook ! 

It  was  the  captain  of  the  scow,  tfatf  frightful  spook  that  saw, 

An  awful  form  amid  the  storm,  with  grim  and  bloody  jaw ; 

And  it  had  two  great  burning  eyes  within  its  horrid  head. 

And  snow-white  wings,  that  thrice  it  flapped,  before  it  shrieked  and  fled ! 

Those  mariners,  with  bristling  hair,  then  spread  each  storm-tried  sail. 
And  one  on  other  trembling  gazed,  with  quivering  lips  and  pale ; 
The  very  wind  itself  was  awed,  and  did  refuse  to  Mow, 
And  so,  while  riding  out  the  calm,  they  all  went  down  below. 

But  men  and  wind  got  o'er  their  fright,  and  both  came  up  at  length, 
The  breeze'to  plume  its  drooping  wing,  the  men  to  show  their  strength ; 
And  then  at  last  they  bore  away  adown  the  tranquil  stream, 
Between  the  green  and  sloping  banks,  as  in  a  pleasant  dream. 

*  Help,  ho  !*  a  sharp  and  sudden  cry ;  a  suige  ;  a  crash ;  a  shock ; 
'  Help,  or  we  shik !  the  plaguy  scow  has  struck  upon  a  rock  !' 
Alarm  filled  ev'ry  seaman's  soul  and  sat  on  ev'ry  brow. 
For  iure  it  seemed  the  surging  wave  would  overwhelm  the  scow  \ 

But  ere  a  hand  could  reach  the  boat,  or  ofier  it  an  oar. 
The  treachereus  rock,  submersed,  arose  and  paddled  to  the  shore ! 
With  wonder  great  they  did  behold  the  cause  of  their  miahapi 
To  find  it  but  a  turtle  there,  thus  startled  from  his  nap  \ 
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.  Tbo  iteering  oar  again  is  bent ;  again  they  hold  their  way, 
The  white  foam  flying  from  their  keele,  and  from  their  bowe  the  apray ; 
Fair  <  Upper  Houee'  now  are  part,  and  Middletown  in  sight, 
And  ev'ry  nerre  Is  strained  to  reach  their  port  beforo  't  is  night 

AU  in  good  tone  the  fleet  was  moored,  wet  jackets  taken  ofl^ 
And  rattling  fell  the  heavy  sails  as  they  swung  to  the  wharf; 
Bat  where  those  jovial  sailors  went,  when  all  was  right  and  tight. 
It  wero  not  well  for  me  to  tell,  nor  how  they  spent  the  night 

Bat  it  is  true  as  gospel-words,  that  on  next  Sunday  mom. 
When  worshippers  were  called  to  prayer  by  the  familiar  horn, 
Those  men  all  came  to  render  thanks,  and  pray  with  serious  lips. 
For  those  who  traffic  on  the  deep,  and  who  abide  in  ships. 


THE     HOUSE-HUNTER'S     FAMILY. 


A    TALK     0»     Mliir^TO'RX. 


'  Mt  dear  James,'  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  husband.  The  gentle- 
man laid  down  the  newspaper  he  was  perusing  and  looked  up  with 
a  quiet  smile,  for  he  knew  by  his  wife's  tone  she  was  about  to  prefer 
a  request  The  lady  colored  as  she  met  his  glance,  and  continued : 
*  It  will  soon  be  the  first  of  May.' 

'  A  very  trite  remark,  my  dear,  the  truth  of  which  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute ;  what  then  V 

'  Why  then  is  the  time  of  moving,'  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  a  little 
nettled  at  her  husband's  coolness. 

•  Equally  true,'  replied  he  ;  *  and  I  suppose  you  were  congratula- 
tine  yourself  on  your  fortunate  escape  from  that  most  troublesome 
and  inconvenient  business.' 

'  The  trouble  is  not  to  be  considered,  when  the  change  effected  is 
desirable ;  and  indeed  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  past,  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remove  this  spring,  as  the  house  is  becoming 
entirely  too  small  for  our  family,  and  we  might  for  the  same  rent  pro- 
cure a  much  more  commodious  and  comfortable  one.' 

The  lady  spoke  energetically ;  she  had  determined  on  a  removal, 
and  was  resolved  to  carry  her  point.  Mr.  Brown  looked  a  little  dis- 
concerted, but  he  said  quietly :  '  The  house  is  no  smaller  now  than 
it  ever  was,  Sarah  ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  we  might  easily  procure 
a  larger  one,  I  am  sure  that  I  at  least  should  find  none  more  com- 
fortable than  this  dear  *  old  familiar  home,'  which  you  have  made 
cheerful  and  happy  for  so  many  years.' 

He  spoke  kindly,  and  his  wife  was  touched. 

'  The  house  is  snug  enough,'  she  said,  in  a  more  subdued  tone, 
looking  around  the  neat  and  well-furnished  room,  *  and  were  it  not 
for  the  children,  I  should  be  well  contented  to  end  my  days  here  ; 
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but  the  boys  will  soon  be  too  old  to  share  one  room,  and  the  eirls 
are  growing  up.  Clara  you  know  is  nearly  sixteen,  and  I  wish,  as 
every  mother  does,  to  make  a  senteel  appearance  for  their  sakes. 
Your  business  is  prosperous,  and  as  you  have  taken  an  advantageous 
lease  of  the  house,  1  think  we  might  let  it  for  as  much  as  we  should 
give  for  another  that  suited  us  better/ 

These  and  many  other  arguments  were  urged  by  Mrs.  Brown 
with  such  good  effect  that  her  husband  finally  consented  to  the 
removal  of  the  family,  provided  she  could  find  a  more  commodious 
house  in  an  equally  good  location,  for  the  same  rent  which  he  could 
command  for  the  one  they  now  occupied,  a  thing  which  Mrs.  Brown 
was  sure  of  accomplishing,  if  they  went  a  little  farther  up  town, 
which  she  contended  was  much  more  pleasant  and  genteel,  and 
which  the  omnibus  rendered  quite  as  convenient.  And  she  retired 
to  rest  with  her  head  full  of  plans,  and  quite  delighted  with  her  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  her  husband's  vefy  masculine  dislike  of  moving 
day. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Brown  wisely  refrained  from  allu- 
ding to  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  night,  but  hurried  through 
her  usual  duties,  and  immediately  after  her  husband  left  for  his 
place  of  business,  started  on  her  tour  of  discovery.  She  had  never 
undertaken  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  as  she  had  occupied  her 
present  dwelling  ever  since  her  marriage  ;  but  she  was  sure  of  find- 
mg  exactly  the  kind  of  house  she  desired.  She  had  heard  that  ele- 
gant mansions  were  rented  verjr  reasonably  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  and  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  she  walked  lightly  on.  Havinc 
no  definite  place  in  view,  and  not  knowing  exactly  wmtber  to  bend 
her  course,  she  necessarily  traversed  many  streets  uselessly.  Bills 
there  were  in  plenty ;  but  upon  inquiring  die  rents  they  entirely  ex- 
ceeded her  limits.  Wherever  in  toe  long  vista  of  houses  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  white  patch  of  paper,  thither  trudged  poor  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  her  trouble  was  often  rewarded  by  seeing  ue  words, 
'  This  House^  Sale*  or '  ApartmenU  to  Let.'  Some  houses  seemed 
to  come  pretty  near  what  she  desired,  and  these  she  looked  through, 
thus  consuming  more  time  than  she  was  aware  of.  When,  being  at 
last  thoroug)ily  wearied,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  found  to  ner 
utter  amaxement  and  distress  that  it  wanted  but  an  hour  to  dinner 
time.  She  was  a  long  distance  from  home,  and  her  route  was  not  a 
direct  one,  so  that  she  could  not  avail  herself  of  an  omnibus,  but 
tired  an<L  anxious,  hurried  home. 

Although  venr  much  exhausted,  she  could  not  allow  herself  tone 
to  rest,  for  Mr.  Brown  was  very  punctual,  and  she  dreaded  that  this 
first  day  of  house-hunting  shoula  interfere  with  her  housebould  ar- 
rangements. Despite  all  her  endeavors,  however,  dinner  waa  not 
quite  ready,  when  her  husband  came  in ;  and  when  the  meat  was 
put  upon  the  table,  the  vegetables  were  but  half  cooked ;  and  the 
meat,  though  burnt  to  a  crisp  on  the  surface,  was  scarcely  wanned 
through ;  while  she,  from  fatigue  and  vexation  at  the  ill-cooked  din- 
ner, had  little  appetite,  and  felt  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Brown 
made  no  vemarka  upon  bis  oncomfoxtaUa  vmX*    H#  a^kad  las  wife 
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if  «be  bad  been  out»  and  upon  ber  replying  in  tbe  affirmative^  seemed 
to  understand  it  all  without  farther  questioning. 

After  be  was  gone^  Mrs.  Brown  threw -herself  on  tbe  sofa  in  a  fit 
of  ilUtemper.  She  was  angry  at  herself  and  every  body  else.  Be- 
side the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  extreme  fatigue,  she  felt  the  un- 
welcome conviction  of  having  misspent  her  time  and  marred  ber  hus- 
band's pleasure.  Provoked  and  weary,  she  fell  asleep,  and  awaking 
more  refreshed,  was  able  to  meet  her  husband  at  tea  with  a  cbeerfiu 
countenance.  She  told  him  of  ber  morning  occupation,  and  felt  a 
little  provoked  again,  when  be  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled^ 
without  any  fuither  answer. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Brown  felt  tbe  effects  of  her  fatigue  too  keenly 
to  admit  of  another  attempt,  and  she  contented  herself  at  home  in 
performing  her  usual  duties,  and  providing  for  ber  husband  a  dinner 
that  should  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  unsavory  one  of  the  day 
before.  But  tbe  ensuing  morning,  with  renewed  strength  and  undi- 
minished courage,  she  sallied  forth.  Being  unacquainted  with  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  city,  she  often  found  herself  traversing  streets 
and  reading  bills  that  she  bad  seen  tbe  day  before.  She  began  to 
think  of  a  labyrinth,  and  of  '  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay«stack*' 
She  saw  many  bouses  with  iinposing  fronts,  but  with  one  stack  of 
chimnies  or  without  a  yard.  Some  objection  existed  to  each  ;  and 
when  her  watch  again  prompted  her  return,  the  search  was  still 
fruitless  \  and  thus  another  morning  was  wasted. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  this  manner,  and  she  almost  began  to 
despair,  when  she  found  at  last  what  seemed  the  very  object  of  ber 
search,  a  handsome  house  in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  at  a  very 
reasonable  rent.  Quite  elated  at  her  success,  she  returned  home, 
after  having  ascertained  where  tbe  landlord  resided.  The  house 
was  at  present  unoccupied,  and  they  could  have  possession  imme- 
diately, which  was  very  desirable*  as  it  would  enable  them  to  avoid 
tbe  confusion  of  May-day.  When  Mr.  Brown  came  in,  bis  wife  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  found  a  dwelling  that  would  suit  them,  and 
asked  him  to  go  with  her  to  see  it  after  dinner.  He  complied,  and 
after  having  examined  the  house,  he  said  he  saw  no  positive  objec* 
tion  to  it ;  it  was  rather  out  of  his  way,  to  be  sure,  but  he  should  be 
content  if  she  were  satisfied,  and  be  promised  to  c&H  upon  the  owner 
the  following  morning. 

Mrs.  Brown  felt  perfectly  happy,  and  when  ber  husband  that  even: 
ing  pasted  a  bill  upon  their  present  dwelling,  she  checked  the  rising 
emotion  of  regret,  by  indulging  in  visions  of  handsome  parlors, 
stylish  furniture,  and  all  tbe  et  ceteras  which  their  projected  removal 
would  brinjg  in  its  train.  When  Mr.  Brown  left  the  next  morning, 
ber  last  injunction  was  that  he  should  immediately  see  tbe  owner, 
lest  another  more  fortunate  applicant  should  obtain  the  coveted 
dwelling ;  and  after  bis  departure,  unable  to  content  herself  at  home, 
so  accustomed  had  she  become  to  ber  daily  journeys,  she  proceede4 
to  the  new  house,  and  having  measured  the  rooms,  busied  herself  in 
selecting  and  cheapening  carpets,  in  hopeful  and  delightful  antici- 
pation.   On  returning  home,  she  was  tola  that  several  persons  had 
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sailed  to  see  the  house,  and  one  lady  in  particular  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  wanted  to  rent  it. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  rather  *  dog-in-the- 
mangerish'  feeling  about  the  house ;  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
strangers  dwelling  in  the  old  familiar  home  which  she  neyertheless 
affected  to  despise ;  and  with  some  depression  of  spirit  she  met  her 
husband  at  dinner,  who  increased  her  uneasiness  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  see  the  owner  of  the  new  house,  as  he  had  left 
the  city  to  return  on  the  day  following.  <  How  vexatious  !'  thought 
poor  Mrs.  Brown.  In  the  evening  Air.  Brown  told  her  he  had  an 
applicant  for  their  house.  The  proposed  tenant,  he  said,  was  a  very 
desirable  one,  but  he  had  deferred  renting  him  the  house  until  their 
own  affairs  were  positively  settled.  His  wife  was  glad  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  waited  with  increased  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the 
following  day. 

Morning  came,  and  Mrs.  Brown  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
her  duties,  with  a  grateful  warmth  playing  about  her  heart  toward 
her  husband,  who  had  so  kindly  and  quietly  sacrificed  his  inclinations 
to  hers.  She  was  sadly  annoyed  by  the  continual  ringing  at  the 
door-bell,  and  inquiries  as  to  the  rent  and  other  particulars ;  but 
remembering  what  trouble  she  must  have  occasioned  during  her  own 
house-hunting  adventures,  she  determined  to  do  as  she  would  be 
done  by,  and  so  bore  the  infliction  with  patience.  There  was  a  sat- 
isfied expression  upon  Mr.  Brown's  face  as  he  seated  himself  at  the 
dinner-table,  which  argued  well  for  his  wife's  hopes.  She  looked 
eagerly  toward  him,  but  he  vouchsafed  no  remark,  except  in  praise 
of  the  dinner,  until  she  ventured  to  ask,  '  Well,  have  you  seen  the 
landlord  V 

'  No,  but  I  will  see  him  this  afternoon  if  you  wish,'  he  answered 
quietly. 

* '  If  I  wish,'  Mr.  Brown !  How  provoking  you  are  1  Of  course 
I  wUh^  else  why  have  I  taken  this  trouble  1  While  you  are  hesita- 
ting, some  one  else  will  secure  it,  because  the  rent  is  very  reasonable 
for  so  desirable  a  house.  You  men  have  no  idea  of  hurrying  mat- 
ters.    I  wish  I  could  attend  to  it  myself.' 

Mrs.  Brown  had  worked  herself  up  into  quite  a  fever  heat ;  and 
there  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  which  her  husband  interrupted 
by  remarking : 

'  I  met  our  friend  Selby  this  morning ;  he  too  is  looking  for  a 
house.     His  family  are  boarding  at  present.' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  his  wife,  a  little  sharply,  for  at  that  moment  she 
cared  but  little  who  wanted  houses,  provided  they  sought  not  the 
one  on  which  she  had  placed  her  desires.  '  I  know  it ;  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  they  occupied,  although  I  believe  a  very 
fine  one,  on  account  of  the  flies  which  annoyed  them,  as  there  was 
a  slaughter-house  somewhere  in  the  rear.  The  walls  too  were  so 
thin  that  they  could  overhear  almost  all  the  conversation  of  their 
neighbors ;  and  the  basements  were  so  damp  that  every  thing  in 
them  moulded.     That  was  not  a  very  desirable  residence,  truly/ 
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'And  yet  for  such  an  one  you  would  exchange  this  !'  said  Mr. 
Brown,  with  a  slight  smile. 

'  It  does  not  follow  that  all  large  houses  are  alike,'  said  his  wife. 

*  Certainly  not,  my  dear ;  but  in  this  instance  your  intended  dwell- 
ing proTes  to  be  the  same  that  the  Selbys  were  obliged  to  leave,  for 
the  reasons  you  have  stated.' 

Mrs.  Brown's  countenance  fell. 

'  I  met  Selby  on  my  way  to  the  landlord's,'  continued  Mr.  Brown, 
'  and  on  telling  him  my  errand,  his  explanation  saved  me  from  mak- 
ing what  would  have  proved,  I  think,  a  very  bad  bargain.' 

'  Bad  enough,'  said  the  lady ;  ^ '  that  accounts  for  the  moderate 
rent.'     And  the  conversation  ended. 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  call  upon  the  owner,  my  dear  1'  said  Mr. 
Brown,  provokingly,  as  he  rose  from  the  table. 

'  Certainly  not,'  answered  his  wife,  in  a  quiet  and  crest-fallen 
tone.  Poor  Mrs.  Brown !  her  reflections  afler  her  husband's  de- 
parture were  far  from  agreeable.  How  were  her  hopes  annihilated, 
her  lofty  expectations  crumbled  into  dust !  She  had  wasted  many 
days  of  precious  time,  impaired  the  comfort  of  her  family,  and  fa- 
tigued herself;  and  the  result  was  worse  than  nothing,  for  she  had 
the  near  prospect  of  being  houseless  entirely.  Her  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  the  proposed  tenant, 
who  wished  to  see  the  house  particularly,  as  they  had  concluded  to 
take  it,  if  Mr.  Brown  rented  it  at  all.  She  was  a  kind,  motherly 
woihan,  and  after  she  had  seen  the  various  apartments,  said  to  Mrs. 
Brown :  '  I  should  think.  Madam,  you  would  regfet  extremely  the 
necessity  of  leavin^so  comfortable  a  dwelling ;  it  has  such  a  quiet, 
komt  look ;  far  preferable  to  the  showy  yet  ill-built  houses  we  every 
where  encounter.' 

Her  words  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  depressed  Mrs.  Brown ; 
and  when  her  visitor  was  gone,  she  looked  around  on  the  walls, 
bung  with  the  family-portraits  that  had  smiled  down  upon  her  for 
BO  many  years  from  the  same  spot,  until  they  seemed  to  have  be- 
come the  presiding  and  protecting  deities  of  her  home.  Every 
room  was  endeared  by  some  tender  recollection ;  each  article  of 
ancient  yet  well-kept  furniture  had  its  accompanying  memories. 
She  felt  how  out  of  place  they  would  appear  in  a  fashionable  man- 
sion, while  they  were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  apartments 
they  now  occupied.  She  thought  how  the  voices  of  strangers  would 
be  heard  upon  the  hearth  which  had  so  often  echoed  the  ringing 
laughter  of  her  children ;  and  she  sat  down,  fairly  overcome.  'She 
knew  too  that  her  husband  would  miss  his  little  study,  that  opened 
from  their  sitting-room,  with  its  well-stored  shelves  and  piles  of 
papers,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  years.  She  saw  that  she 
Was  about  sacrificing  his  comfort  for  empty  show ;  and  the  many 
voices  of  affection  rose  in  her  heart,  and  conquered  the  promptings 
of  pride  and  worldly  ambition.  She  rose,  and  opening  the  hall- 
door,  took  down  the  bill  and  placed  it  in  hef  work-basket.  With 
a  light  heart  and  cheerful  smile  she  met  her  husband,  whose  first 
Words  were : 
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*  Has  the  bill  blown  down,  Sarab  ]* 

'  No/  she  replied ;  '  the  house  is  taken  by  a  person  whom  I  am 
sure  you  will  approTe,  and  one  who  you  will  confess  has  a  better 
right  than  any  other.  I  have  taken*  it!'  she  continued,  seeing  her 
husband's  look  of  surprise,  as  she  placed  the  bill  in  his  hand ;  '  and 
with  it  a  firm  resolution  never  again  to  attempt  a  sacrifice  of  solid 
comfort  for  empty  show,  but  in  my  domestic  arrangements^  as  in  all 
other  things,  to  rest  content  in  letting  well-enough  alone.' 

'  A  most  wise  and  excellent  resolution,  and  one  which  I  second 
warmly!'  said  her  husband,  with  an  affectionate  and  well-pleased 
smile ;  '  and  therefore,  my  dear,'  he  added,  as  he  tore  the  paper  and 
threw  it  on  the  table,  '  we  will  conclude  that '  the  House  has  dis- 
missed the  Bill !'  SutAii  PDmim. 

if«»-r«rft,Jpra,1847.  
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'  Wbt  ihould  a  ilog,  a  horaa,  a  rat»  hAT«  ltf». 
And  tbou  no  br«Atb  at  «ai  V  —  Lvaiu 


Thkt  told  me  —  hat  I  ooold  not  deom 

The  worde  were  trae  that  imote  my  ear, 
Like  loandB  that  in  a  hideooB  dream 

Whisper  of  wo  and  fear  — 
They  told  me  that  the  dark  cold  tomh 
Enwrapt  thee  in  its  eilent  gloom  ; 
That  'neath  the  eod  thy  feet  had  praet 
A  couch  was  hollowed  for  thy  rest 

I  strove  to  spurn  the  tale ;  to  break 

The  chilling  doubts,  whose  sense  of  dread 
Struck  like  the  knell  whose  accents  speak 

The  requiem  of  the  dead. 
For  thou  wast  Life  itself,  and  I 
Too  fondly  thought  thou  could'st  not  die, 
While  earth  with  joy  and  beauty  teemed. 
And  heaven  above  so  brightly  beamed. 

Too  stem  the  truth  that  qwke  thy  doom ! 

Gone  ere  thy  flash  of  youth  had  flown, 
Ere  Time  had  dimmed  thine  early  bloom. 

Gone  to  thy  grave  —  alone  i 
No  smile  could  light  that  drear  abode, 
No  fHeodship  cheer  the  gloomy  road 
That,  in  thy  youth  and  loveKmess, 
Thy  lonely  footsteps  went  to  press ! 

Far  from  the  scenes  thy  childhood  loved, 

From  many  a  heart  that  held  thee  dear, 
A  few,  who  long  thy  worth  bad  proved. 

Stood  speechless  by  thy  bier : 
There,  where  the  calm  lake  smiling  lay, 
They  baried  thee  at  close  of  day, 
And  many  a  floweret  bending  fair, 
Told  that  a  sUter  flower  was  there. 
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Yet,  thoa  art  dead !  yet  brightly  shfaiee 

Thine  ima[^  itiil  in  many  a  heart. 
Traced  in  a  Siousand  varied  Unee,  , 

Too  fadeless  to  depart : 
The  smile,  the  tear*  the  glance  of  murthy 
Can  these  forever  pass  from  earth, 
Nor  leave  some  shadow,  long  to  tell 
Of  her  we  loved  and  prized  so  well? 

One  heart  shall  mourn  thee,  which  perchance 
Then  ne'er  hast  thought  woald  throh  for  thee, 

When,  whirling  in  I^fe^  giddy  dance, 
It  seemed  from  passion  free : 

And  sorrowing  e'er  thine  early  doom. 

Shall  visit  oft  that  silent  tomb. 

Where,  mingled  with  the  baser  clay. 

Thy  monldering  ashes  fade  away  ! 

A  long  fiarewell !  No  voice  of  thine 

Can  echo  back  that  solemn  word ! 
From  the  cold  grave  there  comes  no  sign 

That  there  oar  sighs  are  heard ! 
Calmly  we  tread  the  path  of  lifs. 
Bat  midst  its  tarmoil  and  its  strife 
One  saddening  truth  is  ne'er  forgot. 
That  thou  hast  been,  but  now  art  not !  iubvui. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 


BT     A     HO&TaXRM     TaATKLLBK* 


o&BBz  xwBXAiia:  xsltob  or  thu  'oz.b  tixs  tmotlm  :'  •vanirox.Bs:  £a««t7aos  ot  thb  oasBxa. 

(  JTooUoWt  PItmUaimh  MwetffU  Ommt§, 
\  Qeorgia,  Ftbruarf  fiOlA.  1847. 

That  part  of  Georgia  west  of  the  Flint  river,  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  Alabama,  was  occupied  till  1828  by  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  original  name  of  the  tribe  was  Muscogee,  but  the  early  settlers 
ffave  them  the  cognomen  by  which  they  are  now  known,  because 
Uiey  always  found  them  living  upon  the  margin  of  the  creeks. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  this  tribe  that  they  originally  came  fron^ 
the  Canadas,  passed  down  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
thence  migrated  to  the*  pine  lands  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  If 
this  be  true,  the  Creeks,  with  their  wives  and  children,  have  for  a 
second  time  crossed  over  the  '  Father  of  Waters.' 

Of  their  past  history,  the  only  authentic  portion  is,  that  they  took 
possession  of  this  region  not  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  De 
Soto,  the  noted  Spanish  adventurer,  who  landed  on  the  Florida  . 
coast  in  1539,  led  the  first  company  of  Europeans  who  traversed 
this  section.  The  Spanish  narrator  of  this  expedition  describes, 
these  lands  as  occupied  by  a  tribe  less  warlike  and  far  more  agri- 
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cultural  than  the  Creeks.  The  Creeks  themselves  corroborate  this 
account,  and  say  that  but  a  few  generations  since,  their  fathers  dis- 
possessed a  nation  who  were  too  feeble  to  resist  their  attacks. 
They  affirm  that  the  rectangular  forts  and  circular  mounds,  that  the 
steatite  hatchets  and  pipes,  and  the  arrow-heads  of  jasper  and 
quartz  which  lie  scattered  over  all  the  fields  of  the  Gulf  States, 
are  not  the  workmanship  of  their  hands,  but  are  the  relics  of  the 
'  old  time  people'  who  preceded  them.  The  fortifications  and 
mounds  were  frequently  of  a  size  which  must  have  required  much 
time  and  labor  to  have  constructed  them.  The  hatchets  were  some- 
times bored  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  handle,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  grooved,  ana  the  handle  was  fastened  to  them  by  making 
a  fissure  in  a  sapling  near  the  ground,  and  inserting  the  hatchet  as 
far  as  the  groove.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  for  two 
or  three  years,  till  the  growth  of  the  young  tree  had  fastened  it  se- 
curely. The  tree  was  then  cut  off  just  below  the  hatchet,  and  also 
sufficiently  far  above  to  afford  a  suitable  handle.  Some  of  the 
pipes  were  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  birds  and  animals, 
while  others  were  rude,  and  ofben  weighed  several  pounds.  The 
arrow-heads,  however,  are  the  most  numerous  and  beautiful  relics 
of  this  extinct  race.  They  are  found  from  one-half  to  fiv6  inches 
in  length,  with  sharp  points  and  serrated  edges.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  used  by  attaching  them  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  shaft 
The  end  of  the  shaf^  was  first  split  open,  the  arrow-head  was  in- 
serted, and  the  sinew  of  some  animal  wound  around,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  the  sunshine  or  fire  would  contract  and  firmly  secure  the 
two  together.  The  variegated  jasper  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
made  is  only  found  among  the  highlands  of  Tennessee.  So  nu- 
merous are  they  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  south,  that  the  writer 
has  a  collection  of  six  hundred,  found  in  ploughing  a  single  field  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chatahoochee.  They  are  more  skilfully  formed 
tlian  those  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  Merrimac,  and 
serve  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  the  aborigines  of  the  western 
continent  were  civilized  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  a  tro- 
pical climate  ;  a  rule  which  seems  to  be  reversed  among  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants. 

In  former  times ^  those  of  the  Creeks  who  were  too  lawless  to 
submit  even  to  the  loose  restrictions  of  their  tribe,  were  driven 
away  to  the  lowlands  of  Florida.     Strengthened  by  continual  ac- 

^cessions,  they  became  a  distinct  and  independent  tribe,  known  in 
later  times  as  the  Seminoles  ;  a  name  in  the  Creek  dialect  signify- 
ing *  wild  fellows,'  or  rowdies.  The  modern  Seminoles  seem  to 
have  not  entirely  lost  the  characteristics  of  their  ancestors. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slightly  darker  complexion,  the  abori- 
gines of  the  south  do  not  differ  in  their  personal  appearance  from 
those  of  the  Canadas.  Both  have  the  same  dark  and  coarse  hair, 
the  same  projecting,  jaws  and  prominent  cheek-bones.  Both  have 
coarse  features,  and  an  indolent,  forbidding  expression  of  the  coun- 

'  tenance.  The  beautiful  and  dark-eyed  Indian  girls,  so  frequently 
described  by  magazine  and  fancy  writers,  we  have  never  seen  while 
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trarelling  among  either ;  and  we  bave  repeatedly  been  led  to  sua- 
*pect  that  such  transcendent  specimens  of  the  race  were  only  crea- 
tions of  the  imagihation. 

The  Creek  language,  in  paucity  of  words  and  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement, had  few  if  any  equals.  Tb^y  had  few  ideas  to  express 
except  those  relating  to  external  objects  and  the  daily  occurrences 
of  savage  life.  Instead  of  twenty-four  thousand  substantives,  they 
had  less  than  one  eighth  of  that  number,  and  their  whole  vocabulary 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand  words.  We  have  been  told  by  those 
who  passed  their  early  childhood  among  this  tribe,  that  at  ten  years 
of  age  they  had  acquired  their  entire  language.  Names  in  their 
language  were  significant.  Chatahoochee  was  *  The  River  of  Beau- 
tiful Pebbles;'  Talapoosa,  'The  Swiftly-moving  Stream;'  •  We- 
tumpka,  *  a  Water-fall ;'  Dahlanega,  *  Gold,*  etc. 

All  of  the  Creek  nation  have  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  ex- 
cept one  family,  who,  owning  a  large  number  of  negroes,  were  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  their  planting  interests,  and  were  permitted  to 
remain.  It  was  doubtless  better  ^r  this,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Gulf  States,  to  go  westward.  They  are  already  increasing  in  wealth, 
numbers  and  intelligence.  Previous  to  their  removal,  no  people 
were  ever  more  effectually  the  victims  of  fraud  and  speculation. 
They  were  exposed  to  all  the  vices  of  civilized  life,  without  enjoy- 
ing any  of  its  benefits.  The  most  enduring  memorials  they  have 
left  behind  them  are  the  names  they  had  given  to  the  mountains, 
streams  and  wood-lands  of  the  south.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  and 
creeks  retain  the  names  given  them  by  the  Indian.  It  is  fitting  that 
it  should  be  so.  Above  all  things  did  he  love  the  rivers  of  his  native 
land.  Upon  their  banks  he  built  his  cabin  and  kindled  his  mighty 
watch-fires ;  and  to  this  day  you  will  find  the  high  bluffs  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  streams  covered  with  the  fragments  of  rude  Indian 
workmanship. 

LETTER     FOURTH. 

ZiOOATXoir  OT  oox,ni»cs:  poz.xtioi  at  tbs  aouTH  :  icbthos  ot  ooirDxroTisio  a  caitvass  :  rax  'yx.OAT- 
xito'voTa:'   nrvuv  ■VBAXXira  t    nirox.a  tbokas  jomss:    poblio  msm  ov  oaosaxAt  a  aoBmr. 

Oolmmbut,  Otorgia,' MMrek  4, 1847. 

Columbus,  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  of  the  south,  is  at  the 
head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Chatahoochee.  It  has  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  delightful  and  healthy  location.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  thrifty  inland  trade,  and  from  the  abundant  water- 
power  opposite  the  town,  may  at  some  future  day  become  a  manu- 
ncturing  city. 

We  had  several  years  ago  heard  a  veteran  editor  at  Washington 
denominate  Columbus  as  *  the  Belgium  of  Georgia.'  Others  had 
also  spoken  of  it,  and  truly,  as  we  afterward  discovered,  as  having 
the  ablest  bar  and  pulpit  and  the  most  active  politicians  of  any  town 
in  the  state.  It  was  with  some  interest,  therefore,  on  our  first  visit 
southward,  that  we  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest  previous  to 
the  state  election  in  the  &11  of  184  - . 
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There  is  at  the  south  a  class  of  citizens,  who  for  general  intelli- 
gence and  enlarged  and  liberal  views  are  not  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  section  of  the  Union.  There  is  also  a  medium  class*  who, 
though  their  knowledge  of  books  is  not  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
northern  farmer,  yet  froraihabits  of  observation  and  reflection  have 
acquired  pretty  accurate  views  of  the  leading  topics  which  come 
before  the  community.  There  is  yet  a  third  and  numerous  class, 
who  are  destitute  of  the  facilities  for  information,  and  who  know 
but  little  of  the  principles  which  distinguish  the  two  political  f)ar- 
ties  of  the  country.  They  are  man^  of  them  the  victims  of  idle 
and  intemperate  habits.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  party  shall  triumph.  They  are  in  the  market,  and  the  highest 
bidder  is  sure  of  their  suffrages.  Such  constitute  what  in  common 
parlance  is  called  the  'floating  vote.'  They  are  more  numerous  in 
some  counties  than  in  others,  and  in  the  one  from  which  we  are  wri- 
ting are  said  a  few  years  ago  to  have  comprised  about  one-fourth 
of  the  popular  vote.  When  the  two  parties  are  nearly  equal,  they 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  on  this  account  acquire  an  import- 
ance to  which  under  different  circumstances  they  could  never  attain. 

At  the  election  just  referred  to,  there  were  in  the  county  eight 
candidates  for  the  legislature  ;  four  of  each  party.  They  were  all 
'game'  men,  as  a  Georg^n  would  say,  or  in  other  words,  men  who 
would  spare  neither  time,  money,  nor  effort  to  secure  their  election. 
For  several  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of  election  the  candidates  of 
both  parties  thoroughly  traversed  the  county,  attending  the  justices' 
eourts,  and  public  auctions,  and  occasionally,  at  some  central  point, 

g'vine  a  barbacue  at  their  own  expense.  On  these  occasions  they  mani- 
Bted  their  willingness  to  become  the  servants  of  the  public  by  boun- 
tifully providing  meat  and  drink,  and  indiscriminately  shaking  hands  - 
with  the  sovereign  people.  More  especially  were  they  courteous 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  '  floaters.'  However 
slight  might  have  been  their  former  acquaintance,  they  were  at  once 
recognized  as  old  and  familiar  friends.  There  was  no  paucity  of 
complimentary  allusions  and  expressions  of  personal  regard  ;  and 
among  other  kind  sayings,  the  candidates  did  not  permit  the  good 
looks  of  wives  and  children,  if  such  happened  to  be  present,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  In  truth,  each  one  of  the  would-be  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple was,  for  the  time  being,  a  most  cozy  and  confidential  personage. 
We  have  B0\petimes  heard  it  hinted,  that  if  the  '  floater'  required  a 
more  tangible  evidence  of  friendship  to  secure  his  suffrage,  his  de- 
mand was  not  unfrequently  complied  with.  Now  all  these  surmises 
may  be  mere  scandal ;  yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  on  election-day 
nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  new  hats  and  new  boots 
adorning  the  heads  and  feet  of  those  whose  zenith  and  nadir  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  for  at  least  a  twelve-month  previous. 

In  Georgia,  the  state  election  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October.  On  the  mominff  previous  to  election-day  every  disposa- 
ble vehicle  was  despatched  into  the  country  to  bring  to  the  polls  the 
voters  whose  support  might  otherwise  be  doubtfliL    During  the  day 
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carriages  were  now  and  then  coming  in  and  depositing  their  cargoes 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  One  party  had  selected  a  dilapidated 
tavern  in  the  upper  extremity  of  tne  town,  and  their  opponents  a 
similar  tenement  in  the  lower.  By  night,  about  two  hanared  were 
collected  at  each  d€p6t,  the  most  of  them,  except  the  supervisors,  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement.  During  the  night,  each  party  endeav- 
ored to  decoy  voters  from  their  opponents,  and  to  prevent  this,  largts 
fires  were  kindled,  and  a  watchful  guard  stationed  around  each  build* 
ing.  An  abundance  of  food  and  drink  was  also  provided,  to  remove 
every  inducement  to  migrate.  Within,  all  was  mirth  and  talk  and 
laughter.  If  the  bill  of  each  guest  had  been,  after  the  custom  of  the 
old  Dutch  eatine-houses,  in  proportion  to  the  noise  he  made,  few 
could  have  settled  for  their  fare.  Xong^ellow's  description  of  a  Qer- 
man  *itudenten  knieppe*  would  fail  to  give  one  a  just  concepticm  of  the 
incessant  jargon.  The  midnight  slumbers  of  the  citizens  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  shouts  echoing  from  the  *  Bloody  Fourth'  and  the  '  Old 
Kentucky  House.' 

Early  the  next  morning  the  '  floaters'  were  marched  in  single 
file,  wi&  votes  in  hand,  to  the  ballot  box.  After  the  votes  were  de- 
posited, a  strange  indifference  to  the  comforts  of  their  recent  friende 
came  over  the  feelings  of  the  candidates;  and  the  'fioatera,'  though 
not  in  the  best  condition  to  do  so,  were  left  to  provide  for  their  own 
conveyance  homeward.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  public 
^reer  of  political  aspirants  of  this  grade  terminates  with  the  epbe- 
/'meral  existence  of  the  means  which  they  had  employed  to  attain 
to  it. 

The  practice  of  stump-speaking  has  long  prevailed  at  the  south. 
Its  efficiency  is  universally  acknowledged,  ana  in  a  doubtful  canvass, 
conventions  and  caucuses  select  for  candidates  those  upon  whose 
talents  in  this  department  they  can  best  rely.  To  be  a  successful 
stump-speaker  requires  not  so  much  of  logical  ability  as  fluency  of 
language,  quickness  at  repartee,  and  especially  an  aptitude  for  rela- 
ting and  embellishing  anecdotes.  In  the  last  accomplishment  the 
southern  stump-orators  exhibit  a  peculiar  tact,  and  are  never  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  mcident  to  illustrate  any  favorite  position. 

'  Our  party,'  said  a  G-eorgian  member  of  congress,  to  whom  we 
were  listening  during  the  memorable  presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
'  our  party  are  called  destructives,  disorganists,  and  agrarians  by  our 
opponents,  and  they  make  the  charge  with  a  degree  of  vehemence 
which  indicates  that  their  imaginations  are  really  disturbed  by  vi^- 
sions  of 

*  OolfOM,  h  jdm  and  cbiaien»  din.' 

Their  condition  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  happened  some 
years  ago  to  an  old  neighbor  of  my  father's.  Uncle  Thomas  Jones, 
who  lived  up  in  Coweta.  Uncle  Thomas  was  a  famous  old  hnoter, 
almost  as  unerring  in  his  aim  as  Davy  Crockett,  and  with  as  emi- 
nent a  reputation  in  his  own  immediate  settlement.  '  One  morning/ 
eaid  nncle  Tommy,  for  I  shall  use  the  language  of  my  old  friend, 
'  one  morning,  just  after  day-break,  I  took  my  rifle  and  started 
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down  the  valley  toward  the  swamp.  I  had  not  gone  more  than  a 
mile,  when  casting  my  eye  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  what  should 
I  see,  on  the  limb  of  a  tall  sweet  gum,  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  a  huge  animal,  which  from  its  size  and  form  I  at  once 
knew  to  be  a  stranger  in  these  diggings.  I  drew  up  my  rifle,  took 
deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  The  huge  creature  did  not  move  a  limb, 
but  lay  stretched  out  as  tranquilly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
now  carefully  re-loaded  my  piece,  examined  the  priming,  advanced 
some  ten  paces  nearer,  and  fired  again.  The  animal  did  not  move 
this  time,  except  that  I  thought  I  cpuld  see  him  rustle  his  head  and 
shoulders  slightly,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  can't  come  it  no  how, 
old  hunter !'  I  acknowledge  I  was  a  good  deal  vexed,  and  thought 
some  rather  hard  words  ;  but  as  I  had  been  for  years  a  member  of 
the  Mount  Hope  church,  I  curbed  my  temper  and  said  nothing  aloud. 
I  now  put  in  an  extra  charge  of  powder,  selected  one  of  the  fairest 
balls,  and  did,  what  I  had  not  done  since  the  days  of  boyhood,  rested 
the  muzzle  upon  a.  sapling,  and  blazed  away.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  there  lay  the  supernatural  monster,  undisturbed 
and  'calm  as  a  summer's  morning  !'  I  felt  almost  dizzy  from  amaze- 
ment. I  laid  down  the  rifle,  took  off*  my  hat,  and  crossing  over  the 
creek,  came  directly  opposite  to  the  tree  on  which  the  strange  prodigy 
had  perched  himself.  The  sun  had  now  risen  above  the  hills.  I 
stooped  down,  placed  my  hand  above  my  forehead,  took  a  full  view ; 
and  judge  of  my  mortification,  on  discovering  that  the  huge  crea-y| 
ture  at  which  I  had  expended  my  powder  and  lead  was  only  an'-^ 
enormous  louse,  creeping  on  my  own  eye-brow  !'  Now,  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  predicament  into  which  Uncle  Tommy  had  fallen  is  pre- 
cisely analagous  to  that  of  our  opponents.  Party-zeal  has  so  disor- 
dered the  organs  of  their  political  vision  that  they  imagine  the  ver- 
min of  their  own  partisan  theories  to  be  heresies  in  the  political 
creed  of  those  who  venture  to  difler  from  them  !' 

Of  late  there  has  been  but  little  political  excitement  at  the  south, 
and  we  believe  a  more  healthy  and  liberal  state  of  public  feeling  is 
becoming  prevalent.  Of  many  of  her  sons  who  have  been,  and  are 
now,  in  her  national  councils,  Georgia  may  well  be  proud.  Her 
Crawford,  her  Forsyth,  and  her  Habersham,  were  men  of  preemi- 
nent talents,  and  passed  a  long  public  life  unblemished  and  uncen- 
Bured.  Among  her  present  public  men  there  are  those  who  by  their 
public  abilities  and  private  worth  would  do  honor  to  any  section  of 
the  Union. 

The  inquiry  is  often  suggested,  why  the  southern  people,  a  com- 
munity acknowledged  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  mercurial  and 
impulsive,  have  never,  from  the  days  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  to  the 
present  time,  been  disturbed  by  any  of  the  exciting  and  popular  fal- 
lacies or  isms  so  prevalent  at  the  north.  Neither  Millerism,  Mor- 
monism,  or  Mesmerism,  to  say  nothing  of  Fourierism  and  Anti- 
Rentism,  have  existed  at  the  south.  By  some  it  is  maintained 
that  public  opinion  at  the  south  is  controlled  by  a  few  leading  minds ; 
themselves  too  intelligent  to  be  deluded  by  any  erroneous  excite- 
ment ;  and  as  the  mass  of  the  community  adopt  their  views,  and 
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think  only  as  they  think,  na  ephemeral  excitement  can  become  preva- 
lent. Others,  with  more  probability,  we  think,  believe  that  while 
there  is  (juite  as  much  independence  of  thought  and  action  at  the 
south  as  m  any  section  of  the  union,  yet  there  is  less  liability  to  fa- 
naticism among  any  portion  of  the  citizens,  because  there  is  a  more 
general  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  because  the  southern  people^  though  -of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, seldom  adopt  any  important  vievtrs  until  after  frequent  discus- 
sion and  a  full  examination.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  choose  one  of 
Ilia  own,  rather  than  either  of  the  above  solutions^ 
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The  most  remarkable  parasitic  plant  on  the  western  continent, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  mistletoe.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  southern  states,  extending  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  southern  part  of  Illinois.  It  grows  only  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
shooting  out  from  the  branches  like  a  scion  from  one  tree  engrafted 
into  another.  It  glows  on  all  the  deciduous  forest^tr^es  of  the  south, 
but  more  frequently  on  the  chestnut,  oak^  sweet  gum,  elm  and  per- 
simmon. It  is  never  found  on  the  pine,  cypress,  or  any  of  the  trees 
which  retain  their  foliage  in  the  winter.  It  is  now  generally  thought 
that  the  mistletoe  is  &e  spontaneous  production  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  receives  its  support.  Some  however  believe  that  the  seed 
is  carried  by  birds  or  by  the  itind  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  after 
sprouting,  the  root  insinuaites  itself  into  the  bark  and  derives  its  sup- 
port after  the  manner  of  a  graft  or  bud  inserted  in  a  fruit-tree.  It 
IS  an  objection  to  the  last  theory  that  the  mistletoe  sprouts  more 
finequently  from  the  under  than  the  upper  side  of  the  branch.  It  is 
an.  argument  in  its  favor  that  in  the  winter  season  it  has  a  small 
translucent  berry,  each  one  of  which  contains  a  seed*  The  mistle- 
toe-bough is  an  ever-green  ;  and  growing;  on  deciduous  trees,  pre- 
sents in  the  winter  the  strange  appearance  of  a  number  of  branches 
covered  with  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green,  on  a  tree  that  is  otherwise 
divested  of  its  foliage.  The  bough  is  of  an  orbicular  form,  branches 
out  on  every  side,  and  seldom  exceeds  five  feet  in  length.  The 
Wood  and  bark  are  of  a  deep  gr^en,  and  are  Very  brittle.  The  an- 
cient Druids  thought  that  the  mistletoe  possessed  wonderful  magical 
powers,  and  the  &reeks  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  surprisingly  me- 
dicinal qualities. 

Another  curiosity  of  the  southern  forest  is  the  cypress  moss, 
which  abounds  in  the  swamps  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  hangs  from  the  branches  in 
long  and  waving  wreaths,  and  so  bountifully  clothes  the  forest  as 
weU  nigh  to  conceal  the  foliage' ;  giving  to  the  woodland  scenery  a 
uniformly  gray  and  sombre  appearance.    The  moss  derives  no  sus- 
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tenance  from  the  tree  from  which  it  is  saspended.  It  merely  hangs 
upon  the  hranches,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the  upper  portion 
of  the  festoon,  the  part  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  tree,  entirely 
dead  and  shrivelled,  while  the  lower  portion  was  enjoying  a  rapid 
growth.  It  is  therefore  an  atmospheric  plant,  and  gadiers  its  sup- 
port by  absorption  from  the  atmosphere.  It  grows  indiscriminately 
upon  all  the  trees  of  the  lowlands,  though  it  seems  more  thrifty  upon 
the  cypress  and  live-oak.  A  green  tree  is  necessary  to  its  preserva- 
tion, as  the  decay  of  the  bark  disengages  it  from  the  branches. 
The  moss  is  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  after  it  is  dried  and 
culled,  is  used  for  beds  and  mattresses.  It  receives  its  growth 
chiefly  in  the  winter  season.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
in  times  of  scarcity,  trees  on  which  it  is  abundant  are  felled  to  sup- 
ply them. 

The  rivers  of  this  region  have  deep  channels  and  steep  banks. 
Since  the  land  has  been  cultivated  the  water  is  full  of  sediment  at 
all  seasons,  and  particularly  so  in  the  winter  and  spring.  To  a  tra- 
veller it  is  surprising  that  a  country  so  little  broken  as  the  middle 
section  of  Creorcria  and  Alabama  should  be  so  subject  to  denuda- 
tion. It  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  red  clay  soil,  which 
loses  its  tenacity  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  water.  From  the 
turbid  condition  of  the  streams,  the  angler  can  never  see  the  posi- 
tion of  his  bait,  nor  determine  the  value  of  a  bite,  till  be  has  drawn 
his  prize  from  the  water.  A  Yankee,  out  here,  is  at  first  a  most 
unskilful  angler. 

The  trout  found  in  the  Chatahoochee  and  Alabama  rivers  is  not 
identical  with  the  beautiful  fish  of  that  pame  that  is  a  tenant  of  the 
swift  and  cold  streams  of  the  northern  Atlantic  country.  It  is  of 
the  perch  class,  and  is  finely  marked  with  golden  stripes.  It  is  a 
sound,  hard  fish,  with  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  weighs  from  one  to 
four  pounds.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cat-fish,  which  are 
easily  caught  with  a  hook,  and  sometimes  weigh  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  gdr-fish  is  fierce,  voracious,  and  swift  in  its  movements,  and 
is  covered  with  large  and  hard  scales.  It  is  rare  that  it  can  be 
caueht  with  a  line,  as  its  Jong  round  bill  is  thickly  set  with  sharp 
teeth.  The  shovel  or  spoon-bill  fish  is  only  found  in  the  Alabama 
and  its  tributaries.  It  has  a  strange  and  whimsical-looking  head, 
with  a  proboscis  shaped  like  a  spoon,  which  extends  some  twelve 
inches  beyond  the  mouth.  It  is  used  like  a  shovel  in  turning  up  the 
mud  in  search  of  food.  They  who  are  fishermen  for  profit  rather 
than  amusement,  out  here,  resort  to  the  shoals  and  water-falls,  where 
they  use  the  trap  instead  of  the  hook.  Such,  however,  are  not  the 
true  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton. 


SoKi  My  there  '•  nothing  mede  in  rein,  I         Bv  cittog  enimals  like  theee  : 

WUto  otbere  the  reverse  neintain,  |        Muqaitoea,  bed-biige,  crieketi,  flefli 

A»d  jrreM  il  very  hnady :  |  And— wone  ihea  nU— a  Um 
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STANZAS. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  bed  of  death, 

A  stranger,  who  had  come  to  see 
How  one  so  young  might  look,  whose  braath 

Was  yielded  up  in  agony ; 
And  as  I  gazed,  I  wept  for  her 

Who  lay  so  coldly-quiet  there: 
Such  griefs  all  human  hearts  should  stir, 

Such  grie£i  all  human  hearts  should  sb^. 

No  trace  of  anguish  marked  her  face. 

It  bore  not  e'en  the  look  of  death. 
But  seem*d  so  fresh  and  ftill  of  graoe, 

I  almost  listened  for  her  breath. 
Around  her  fair  white  brow  was  twined 

A  simple  wreath  of  snowy  flowers : 
Mute  emblems  of  her  spotless  mind, 

She  wore  them  in  her  living  hoursi 

Upon  her  face  (sweet  type  of  rest !) 

Lioger*d  a  calm  and  holy  smile ; 
As  on  the  frozen  streamlet's  breast 

The  fading  sunbeam  sleeps  awhile. 
It  seem'd  as  if  her  soul  had  caught, 

A  moment  ere  it  passed  away, 
A  glimpse  of  heavenly  joys,  which  wrought 

Its  impress  on  the  yielding  clay. 

The  sleeper^ for  she  seem'd,  though  deadt 

To  slumber  in  a  dream — was  one 
Whose  living  presence  round  her  shed 

A  constant  glory,  like  the  sun : 
Before  her  smile  the  mists  of  care 

Fled,  as  the  mists  of  morning  fly ; 
For  joy  compels  all  things  to  wear 

The  gladness  of  its  own  bright  eye. 

I  thought  of  this,  and  well  could  guess 

The  grief  that  bunt  in  sobs  so  wild« 
But  not  the  speechless,  calm  diiftress, 

Of  those  who  once  had  call'd  her  <  child  V 
Their  lingering  gaze  cut,  like  a  knife. 

All  the  heart's  dearest,  holiest  ties. 
As  the  sweet  picture  of  her  life 

Pass'd  and  re-pass'd  their  streaming  eyeb 

I  i^eved  that  one  so  fair  should  lie 

In  the  cold  precincts  of  the  tomb ; 
Dying,  with  none  to  see  her  die, 

Even  in  her  very  hour  of  bloom. 
We  know  the  spotless  soul  takes  wmg 

Triumphant  in  the  deadly  strife; 
Bat  ah  j  the  weeping  heart  will  cl^ 

To  the  dear  feim  so  lov'd  IB  Ufa  1 
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TmniB  h  a  time  when  ligbt  and  air  and  flowen 

Are  ■iunin^  brightly  whereeoe'er  we  trsad ; 
When,  ihnn  the  paMing  of  the  swift- wing'd  houn. 

An  atmoiphere  of  love  and  peace  'm  thed : 
When  Hope  flits  near  vm,  with  her  angel-wings, 

And  sweetly  to  the  heart  her  anthem  nngs. 

Then,  welling  from  their  fount,  the  streams  of  pleamre 

HoU  on,  refreshing  erery  joyons  nerre ; 
While,  bound  to  our  behests,  *  withouten  measure,' 

All  genial  spirits  at  our  bidding  serve ; 
Content  is  ours,  and  gladness  ;  things  divine. 

That  make  the  tranquil  breast  their  home  and  shrine.        w. 
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I*  BELiBTB !  Those  words  were  full  of  meaninc^ ;  and  in  every 
situation,  under  every  trial,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  the  most  exciting, 
I  have  remembered  tbem.  Strange  to  say,  the  first  lesson  which  I 
learned  in  Germany,  the  land  of  mystical  philosophy,  of  wild  the- 
ories, and  of  wilder  doubts,  was  Belief  ;  and  that  too  from  the  most 
remarkable  individual,  every  way  considered,  of  which  Germany 
could  boast.  But  did  Goethe  believe  ?  I  will  not  vouch  for  it ;  I 
can  only  voucb  for  bis  assertion  that  he  did  ;  and  I  will  not  think 
that  he  is  a  man  to  palter.     But  for  my  purpose  it  was  of  no  conse- 

Xience,  so  long  as  bis  exclamation  was  evidence  of  bis  opinion, 
nd  bad  I  wandered  so  far  to  learn  the  simple  lesson  from  him  t 
Even  so.  And  now,  just  as  the  German  is  ascending  to  his  zenith, 
I — I,  so  many  years  bis  Junior ;  I,  who  have  bad  the  same  glowing 
energy ;  the  same  healthful,  hopeful  ambition ;  the  same  unchanging, 
determined  aspirations ;  (may  not  a  dying  man  speak  even  thus  of 
bimself  ?)  I  must  stop  short  when  I  have  scarce  entered  the  lists. 
I  see  the  door  closed  upon  me  just  as  I  am  about  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old. The  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  is  broken 
at  the  cistern,  before  a  single  draugbt  of  the  refreshing  waters  is 
conveyed  to  me;  and  when  the  reward  of  past  struggles  and  of 
present  exertions  appears  to  be  close  at  band,  I  am  called  away,  to 
be  here  no  more !  God  forgive  me  for  this  momentary  murmur ! 
I  know  that  Hu  purposes  are  true,  and  none  can  question  them. 
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Come  then  to  my  aid,  O  sacred  Faith  !  in  this  mpment  of  my  weak- 
ness, and  give  me  strength  from  on  high  !  Teaoh  me  that  although 
we  work  here,  and  know  comparatively  nothing,  yet  that  we  live 
always  ;  that  knowledge  is  and  ever  has  been  progressive ;  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  as  capacious  as  his  aspirations  are  boundless,  and  that 
he  has  before  him  duration  infinite,  in  which  to  labor  and  to  Know  ! 

The  Professor  and  his  former  pupil  stood  face  to  face.  It  was  a 
striking  picture.  I  wish  I  could  have  sketched  it.  The  Poet,  in  the 
exuberant  maturity  of  early  manhood,  with  his  open  brow,  his  iofW 
look  and  earnest  demeanor,  by  which  tokens  one  might  read  much 
hopefulness  and  a  strong  will^  great  energy  and  an  untiring  patience, 
stood  self-relying  and  firm,  rejoicing  *  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.'  The  appearance  of  the  Professor  was  more  chastened,  more 
subdued ;  exhibiting  equal  firmness,  with  less  determination,  beto- 
kening a  higher  faith,  with  less  self-reliance.  Benevolence  and 
every  Christian  virtue  were  exhibited  in  his  countenance.  None 
could  mistake  its  expression. 

At  this  moment  xheresa,  who  with  myself  had  been  an  earnest 
witness  of  what  was  passing,  broke  the  silence : 

'  Herr  Von  Goethe,'  she  exclaimed,  modestly,  but  with  firmness, 

*  do  you  honor  the  Sacraments  V 

'  I  honor  them,'  was  the  serious  reply  of  the  poet. 

*  But  do  you  attend  upon  them,  believing  in  their  efficacy  )' 

*  All  that  is  holy  is  efficacious ;  all  that  is  Christian  is  holy,'  was 
the  singular  reply. 

Theresa  paused  a  moment,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  answer ; 
then  quietly  seating  herself,  she  resumed  her  needle  without  farther 
comment.  At  the  same  time,  the  Professor  invited  his  guest  to 
walk  into  the  garden,  and  there  they  both  proceeded.  I  was  thus 
lefl  alone  with  Theresa. 

I  felt  embarrassed,  I  knew  not  why.  I  tried  to  think  what  I  should 
say  to  my  new  acquaintance,  but  I  could  find  no  utterance  for  my 
thoughts.  To  me  the  silence  was  continually  becoming'  more 
awkward,  when  Theresa,  looking  up  from  her  employment,  said : 

*  The  gentleman  does  not  care  to  walk  in  the  garden ;  he  must  be 
fatigued.  Indeed,'  continued  she,  changing  the  person,  '  you  must 
have  bad  a  long,  a  toilsome  journey ;  and  you  have  lefl  your  home 
too.     But  you  have  friends  here  in  Leipsic  V 

'  None,'  I  replied,  touched  by  the  simplicity  of  her  manner ;  *  none, 
unless  I  may  call  your  father  and  yourself  oy  that  title.' 

'  And  why  may  you  not  V  replied  Theresa,  earnestly.  '  My  father 
bade  you  welcome,  and  by  that  I  know  he  is  your  fi*iend.  And  if 
he  is,  then  am  I.' 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  this  young 
girl,  so  different  from  any  thing  I  ever  before  observed  in  my  inter- 
course with  the  sex,  that  I  was  puzzled.  She  seemed  neither  diffi- 
dent nor  embarrassed ;  yet  if  ever  true  modesty  marked  one's  de- 
meanor, it  certainly  gave  character  to  hers.  The  more  I  considered, 
the  more  I  saw  to  admire ;  until  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  a 
subsequent  acquaintance  fiiUy  sustained,  that  Theresa  was  by  nature 
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BO  artless,  and  so  single-minded,  and  her  heart  so  free  from  guile, 
that  she  gave  expression  to  her  real  feelings  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  spoke  unhesitatingly  as  she  thought. 

*  Were  you  not  unhappy  to  leave  your  home  and  come  so  far  V 
continued  Theresa. 

'  No,  I  was  eager  to  get  away.' 

*  Ah !  I  perceive/  said  Theresa,  vvrith  seriousness ;  '  you  have  lost 
your  parents,  and  absence  was  a  relief.' 

My  heart  smote  me  at  these  words,  for  I  thought  of  my  mother. 
'  No,'  I  replied, '  you  mistake  me ;  my  parents  are  both  living,  and 
I  love  them  dearly,  as  you  may  well  suppose.' 

'  And  yet  you  were  desirous  to  leave  them  V 

*  I  was,  though  not  for  the  sake  of  leaving  tkem,* 

*  I  shall  understand  you  better  by  and  by,  perhaps,'  said  Theresa. 
'  I  am  sure  of  it,'  I  answered  ;  '  so  1  will  only  say  now  that  I  come 

here  to  prosecute  my  studies  under  the  direction  of  your  father.' 

'  What  *  course'  do  you  commence  upon  V  asked  Theresa. 

'  Philosophy,  I  think ;  for  I  am  deeply  interested  tn  the  g^at 
German  thinkers.' 

*A  wearisome  and  most  unprofitable  pursuit,'  said  the  young 
girl,  with  an  almost  oracular  tone. 

1  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  the  remark ;  but  perceived  no  change 
from  her  previous  quiet  manner. 

'  Why  do  you  say  so  V  I  asked,  curious  to  know  how  one  so  young 
could  speak  upon  such  a  subject  with  so  much  self-possession. 

'  Because  you  will  soon  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  theories  ; 
unsatisfied  with  one,  you  will  turn  to  another,  and  then  speedily  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole,  until  at  last  you  will  mock  at  all, 
for  they  all  will  seem  to  mock  at  you.  I  say  so,  because  I  witness 
these  things  everyday :  but  I  make  you  angry,' said  Theresa, quickly, 
seeing  my  face  suddenly  flushed.  '  I  have  spoken  what  you  like 
not ;  1  am  sorry.' 

It  was  indeed  too  true.  Theresa  had  spoken  what  I  liked  not, 
and  my  face  was  flushed ;  but  assuredly  not  from  an^r. 

There  are  periods  in  the  experience  of  every  individual  marked  by 
a  crisis;  sometimes  of  a  moral,  sometimes  of  an  intellectual,  some- 
times of  a  merely  physical  nature ;  but  still  a  crwif  ,when  it  is  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  advance  which  we  have  flattered  ourselves  we  have 
been  for  years  making  is  an  advance  toward  mtii  /  when  on  a  sud- 
den we  behold,  instead  of  beauty  and  fair  proportion,  moral  hideous- 
ness  and  desolation  ;  instead  of  the  perfection  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, an  intellect  oblique  and  perverted  and  abandoned  to  error ; 
when  instead  of  a  physical  frame,  full  of  life  and  health  and  strength, 
we  discover  the  slow  but  certain  approach  of  that  insidious  enemy. 
Disease,    I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  may  chance  to  read  this 

fage,  will  recognise  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  some  part  of  what  I  have 
ere  put  down,  something  which  his  own  experience  will  confirm. 
And  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  how  peiy  suddenly  does  the  light 
break  upon  us ;  and  then  how  unerring  and  how  plain  are  our  con- 
victions  I    How  unmistakeable  is  our  situation  I    How  we  wooder 
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at  our  blindness,  at  our  stupidity,  in  not  earlier  discoveiing  it !  And 
it  is  not  by  any  uncommon  incident  that  we  are  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  our  position.  Tbe  merest  trifle,  a  slight  unimportant  occurrenee, 
a  word  lightly  spoken,  breaks  the  spell  (for  tbe  consummation  was 
near)  and  then,  how  changed  is  the  scene  ! 

Instantaneously  I  awoke  as  from  a  dream.  A  fearful  reality, 
which  I  dreaded  to  encounter,  frowned  forbiddingly  upon  my  life's 
dream-work,  and  it  vanished  suddenly  and  was  no  more.  '  You  will 
mock  at  allffor  they  all  toill  seem  to  mock  at  you  /  I  say  so,  becamse  I 
witness  these  things  every  day  /'  Had  the  learned  Professor,  or  the 
ffreat  Goethe,  or  any  distinguished  philosopher,  closed  an  eloquent 
discourse  with  this  sentence,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  affected 
me.  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  lec- 
turer to  utter  such  a  warning ;  but  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
Theresa,  so  strong,  so  earnest  yet  so  simple  an  argument,  in  language 
so  clear  and  forcible,  without  the  least  appearance  on  her  part  of 
assumption  or  display,  had  the  tremendous  effect  upon  me  which  I 
have  just  described.  It  seemed  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  pro- 
nouncing against  me  1  I  had  wandered  from  my  fatherland  in  search 
of  wisdom,  and  was  I  to  receive  such  a  lesson  from  one  so  young, 
and  that  one  a  maiden  1  Were  the  teachings  of  all  the  learned 
doctors  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  so  simple  a  remedy  applied  1  With 
the  haughty  Syrian,  I  was  ready  to  exclaim  :  *  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
May  1  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  V 

I  felt  the  impotence  of  the  question  before  I  could  myself  frame 
a  response.  At  a  distance  how  had  I  regarded  the  great  Thinkers 
of  G^ermanyl  Close  at  hand,  in  very  communion  with  them,  how 
did  she,  the  young  Theresa,  regard  them  %  What  a  comment  did  the 
answer  to  this  question  involve  !  The  words  of  the  apostle  now 
fflowed  before  me  :  '  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit.'  But  if  I  gave  up  all  hold  upon  my  philoso- 
phy, I  was  lost.    I  had  no  other  resource ;  I  could  go  no  where  else. 

These  thoughts  passed  like  lightning  through  my  brain.  One 
minute  had  ticked  slowly  away,  and  the  revolution  was  complete. 
Theresa  sat  regarding  me  with  speechless  wonder.  That  something 
had  powerfully  affected  me,  she  cotild  easily  see  ;  but  farther,  all  was 
a  mystery  to  her.    Her  voice  brought  me  back  to  myself. 

'What  have  I  said  1  —  what  mistake  have  I  made  ]  ^*-  why  are 
you  displeased  V  she  demanded.  ^ 

I  replied  as  calmly  as  I  could,  assuring  her  that  I  was  not  dis- 
pleased, but  suddenly  indisposed  in  a  way  I  would  hereafter  explain ; 
and  pleading  fatigue  from  my  late  journey,  attempted  to  take  my 
leave,  that  I  might  go  back  to  my  hotel.  The  Professor  at  this  mo- 
ment came  in  with  his  guest  from  his  promenade,  and  positively  ibi> 
bade  my  returning. 

'  Your  apartment  has  been  ready  for  you  these  two  weeks,  and  if 
lay  young  friend  is  indisposed,  he  may  go  to  it  at  once.' 

I  was  glad  to  accept  his  offer.  I  was  shown  to  a  neat  and  de- 
Ugbtfully-situated  chamber,  where  every  thing  was  prepared  with  a 
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due  regard  to  comfort  and  convenience.  I  felt  too  agitated  to  think 
more  at  present.  Beside,  I  was  really  weary.  Early  as  it  was,  I 
drew  the  curtains  and  got  into  my  bed.  I  fell  into  a  disturbed  and 
uneasy  slumber,  which  lasted  well  into  the  following  morning. 

I  did  not  attrake  until  late.  The  day  was  fine,  and  looking 
from  my  window,  I  found  the  view  most  delightful.  The  house 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden,  laid  out  in  taste- 
ful walks  and  labyrinths,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  erected 
a  bower  or  summer-house.  As  I  stood  enjoying  the  prospect,  I 
beheld  Theresa  coming  down  an  avenue,  accompanied  oy  her 
distinguished  guest.  They  were  in  close  and  apparently  inte- 
resting conyerBation,  although  I  could  not  perceive  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  manner  of  either.  The  former  maintained  her 
accustomed  modest  self-possession  ;  the  latter  the  same  noble  and 
dignified  demeanor.  He  stopped  often  in  the  walk  to  examine 
the  most  minute  things,  to  which  he  would  frequently  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  companion tf  Now  the  variesated  colors  of  a  strange 
flower  would  arrest  his  steps ;  he  would  then  pause,  and  regard 
with  singular  scrutiny  the  movements  of  a  large  spider,  which  had 
woven  his  mesh  across*  the  path ;  perhaps  a  butterfly  would  next 
attract  him,  or  a  bird  upon  the  wing,  or  an  insect  in  the  air.  No- 
thing seemed  to  escape  his  observation,  and  nothing  appeared  un- 
worUiy  of  it.  Presently  the  two  turned  and  entered  the  house.  I 
hastened  down,  and  in  answer  to  the  kind  inquiries  of  all,  was 
happy  to  declare  myself  '  much  better,  every  way.' 
^  X  bad  determined  to  explain  to  Theresa  the  cause  of  my  singular 
conduct  the  evening  previous,  and  was  in  hopes  that  she  would 
make  some  allusion  to  it.  She  did  not,  however^  but  on  the  con- 
trary evidently  avoided  it ;  doubtless  with  a  design  to  save  my  feel- 
ings^  After  breakfast,  the  Professor  and  his  guest  went  out  toge- 
ther ;  the  former  apologizing  to  me  for  the  seeming  neglect,  on  die 
score  that  his  engagements  for  the  day  were  imperative.  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  dreaded  to  be  lefb  alone  with  Theresa.  She  how- 
ever appeared  desirous  to  prevent  the  tinte  from  becoming  irksome 
to  me.  She  asked  me  no  questions,  but  started  topics  herself  for 
eonversation. 

'  I  have  received  a  gifb  this  morning,'  she  remarked  ;  '  something 
you  would  be  curious  to  see ;  and  I  think  I  may  show  it  to  you, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  made  public.  It  is  well  known  that  Goethe 
has  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  upon  a  tragedy,  and  that  he  has 
now  nearly  completed  it.  Last  night  he  added,  or  rather  inserted, 
a  scene  in  it,  ano  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  transcript,  de- 
claring that  it  was  half  mine.' 

So 8ayinff,Theresa  produced  the  manuscript, remarking: '  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  read  it,  and  here  it  is.' 

I  took  the  paper  and  read  it.  The  thoughts  were  evidently  sug- 
gested by  what  had  passed  the  day  previous. — What  power  of  ap- 
propriation has  that  man ! — And  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  same 
subject,  I  will  insert  it  here ;  althpugh  it  may  seem  a  depaiture 
from  the  plan  I  have  thus  far  pursued,  really  it  is  not  a  departure. 
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I  copy  it  in  the  German,  verbatim.    A  translation  would  spoil  its 
beau^ : 

ORatgavctf. 

9Ba<  i^  f  ann ! 
3ft  a  vg  attic. 
9Un  faf,  nit  M  tiu'i  mit  bet  fXtCtgitfa  ? 
T>u  bif  da  b*t|Ii$  gvti t  JJtmn, 
«  VKcin  i(^  gteub*,  tu  Hitft  nti^c  eiil  ba««B. 

ff  «  tt  11. 
Sal  b«<,  meia  J(tab'!    £a  filbft,  (i^  6ia  IDit  gat ; 
(Hit  rncia  Slebca  lUH  ti^  Sttb  aab  Blat, 
aSiB  9tiaaaab  fcia  dcfu^I  onb  fHac  JHtc^c  caa6<a. 

tSIatgatf'tt. 
Sa<  tfl  ni^t  ctt^t,  ttiaa  aui^  b'loa  gUuAca ! 

9  0  a  #. 
9la|  maa  7 

3Katgattt«. 

3(i6.'  n>eimi(^ett9<i<aaf£i^naatt! 
vu  e^tH  oai^  nii^t  bit  ^riagra  fikiftamcatf . 

9aafl. 
3<^  ctrc  fli. 

Xtatgatctc. 
DmB  o^ni  Sctloagca. 
Sat  a»f ffe,  }Bt  SBc^tc  bt|l  Da  laagc  ai<^  gcgoagca. 
0bmb|}Dttaaeo»7 

^oafl. 
Vitin  9\Ad)tn,  nwt  batf  fagca, 
S4f  glaab'  ea  <8ott  7 
VtaQft  Vrut«t  obcr  3Bfifc  ftagca, 
Uab  ibcc  Xatmott  fc^tiat  nat  B$on 
Ucbfc  bca  ^gcc  |a  fcia. 

Vtaijiatttt, 
€og(aub(t  Da8i<^t7 

ffaafj. 
mWt*  mi^  nii^t,  Da  ^elb«<  3(agt|U|t ! 
SBetbacf  tbnaeaaca? 
Unb  mrc  beffaa«a : 
S^  g(aHb'  ibn. 
9Bcc  raip^nbca  7 
Itnb  fl(^  uatcti»iab«a 
5u  fogra  :  3(^  gloub*  i^a  aic^t 
XXtVffamfftffct, 
£ft  KOcrfKiUet, 
9a|h  unb  erbAlt  cr  aic^t 
^id),  Bii<^,  fi(^  f(fbt7 
SBBlbt  fi(^  bet  J&immrC  ai<^t  bobtebctt  7 
Strgt  bie  ttbc  nic^r  btnunien  ff^7 
Unb  ffeigrn  ftranblii^  blitfcab 
€iotgc  Burnt  ni<S)t  hcrauf7 
ed>ou  i(^  nii^t  Vug'  in  )(agc  Dit, 
Unb  brfingt  nic^t  oHci 
9lo(^  ^Aupt  unb  J^rt)cn  Dit, 
Unb  mrbt  in  rwigcm  ®(b(imni| 
Unfli^tbat  fI(^ibot  nrbrn  Dit  7 
€tfiir  booon  IDrtn  i^crj,  fo  gte$  t<  ifl, 
Unb  ivfan  Z)n  gan|  in  b«m  ®cfa^U  f((tg  6IJI, 
9lcnn'  c<  bann,  rait  X)u  »ia|l, 
9littn'<  eiiii !  i!^rt) !  £icb( !  Q)»tt ! 
3<^  i>ab<  '<in<n  9lamca 
Dafiir!    ®rfiib(  i^  TiUti; 
9tatut  i^  S(^aS  unb  Otaat^, 
Uamcb«(nb  i^iaancUglui. 

!]R<itgat(tc. 
X)a<  iff  offe<  tf (^t  f(^9n  uab  gat ;     . 
Ungefabt  fagt  bo4  bet  ^faetct  aac^, 
IRac  mit  cia  Bi«^  oabcta  Sottca. 
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€<  faacn'tf  aSer  OrUti 

%Vit  hvt\fn  unrrc  bcni  MntmUf<^cn  Xt^t, 

StbH  in  frinct  6vro<^e ; 

SBatum  ni(^t  in  Ux  nteiact? 

^acgorctc. 

SBtmi  man'<  fe  ftSrt,  m&(^t'<  (rib(i<^  fi^ctactt, 
Gte^t  abet  tecti  immct  ft^irf  bocam ; 
Skna  £tt  ^11  f tin  Qf^ci^cnr^iiin. 

Sic6>«Jtlnb!*  • 

Here  was  the  dreaded  subject  back  again  !  I  felt  that  I  had  not 
strength  to  grapple  with  it,  for  I  knew  how  futile  was  the  contest. 

*  Wb  tniit  that  we  ihill  find  fkror  with  our  corrMpondent**  lau  litarata  readen,  by  ■ppaadiiif  a 
traniilatloB  of  the  above.  We  were  at  first  dkpoMd  to  miJUtiua»  thie  for  the  orifiaal  Ctomaa,  baft 
taallj  eoBcladad  to  add  it  in  a  note.  We  most  not  forget  to  state,  bj  the  way,  that  we  have  takan 
our  extract  tnm  the  exeellent  proee  tranelatioo  of  Oobthx's  '  Faust'  by  BIr.  Hatwabd. 

Ez).  KvioKaasoouut. 

KAJtOAHST. 

PmoKin  me,  Hbhmt  1 

VAOST. 

What  I  can. 


Now,taUBie:  how  do  you  AmI  as  to  rdigloB  t    To«areadear,foodnian,butIbe1lavayoadoBt 
think  much  of  it 

VAVtT. 

No  more  of  that,  my  child !  you  fisel  I  lore  you :  I  would  lay  down  my  lUh  for  thoae  I  Vn%  aor 
would  I  deprire  any  of  their  feeliuf  and  their  church. 


That  is  not  rif  ht ;  we  must  believe  la  it 

VAUST. 

Mart  we  f 

ICABOAnST. 

Ah !  if  I  had  any  Influanee  orer  you  f    Beside,  you  do  not  honor  the  holy  Saeiameata. 

VACrST. 

I  honor 

But  without  desiring  them.  It  is  long  since  yon  went  to  mass  or  confession.  Do  yon  beUera  in 
GoDf 

TAUSV. 

My  love,  who  dares  say  'I  believe  in  Odd  t*  You  may  ask  priests  and  pkUosophers,  and  their  •■• 
■war  will  appear  but  a  mockery  of  the  questioner. 

jcAnoABar. 
Ton  do  n't  believe,  then  f 

VAOaT. 

Mistake  me  not,  thou  lovely  one!  Who  dare  name  him?  and  wlio  avow :  '  I  believe  in  himP 
Who  feel— and  dare  to  sav:  *  I  believe  in  hhn  notf  The  All-embraeer,  the  All-susUincr,  doos  he 
not  embrace  and  sustain  t^ee.  me,  himself  Y    Does  not  the  heaven  arch  itself  there  above  t    Lies 


not  the  earth  firm  here  below  t    And  do  not  eternal  stars  rise,  kindly  twinkling,  on  high  T    Are  wa 

ring  to  thy  head  and  heart,  and  weaving  in 
it  fill  thy  heart,  big  as  it  is ;  and  whan  thou 
!    Call  it  Bliss!'- Heart f~Lovel  —  G«o I 


not  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  is  not  all  thronging  to  thy  head  and  heart, 

eternal  mystery,  invisibly— visibly,  about  thee  f    With  it  111  thy  heart  " 

art  wholly  blest  in  the  feeling,  then  call  it  what  thou  wilt !    Call  it  Bliss 

I  have  no  name  for  it  I    FeeUng  is  all  in  alt.    Name  't»  sound  and  smoke,  clooding  heaven's  glow. 

JCAItOAM*. 

That  Ip  all  veiy  fine  and  good.    The  priest  says  nearly  the  tama,  only  with  somewhat  dUliBrant 
words. 

vAOav. 

AD  hearts  in  all  places  under  the  blessed  light  of  day  say  it,  each  in  ito  own  language ;  why  not 
in  mine! 


Thus  taken,  it  may  pass ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  tomethlng  wrong  about  it,  for  tkoa  hast  i 
Christianity. 

VAUST. 

Daarchadl 
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I  determined  if  possible  to  give  my  mind  some  repose  ;  at  least  for 
a  few  days.  After  expressing  my  thanks,  therefore,  for  the  penisal 
of  the  manuscript,  I  asked  Theresa  if  she  would  not  take  a  stroll 
with  me  in  the  Rosenthral.    She  assented,  and  thither  we  proceeded. 


stanzas:     spring-time. 


ST   a.   w.    iu>oxw«.z.. 


*  Tas  wliiiMr  to  oT«r  wid  gon« ;  tb«  flo^en  «T>pe»r  ttgaln  cipoa  the  «ftzth ;  Um  timo  of  Ux«  tinglnf  of 
Mid*  hatlx  oomo.  axia  the  voic*  of  the  turtle  te  heerd  in  the  laad.* 

Hark  ! — bow  the  rain-drops  patter  on  the  roof ! 

A  few  more  days  of  tempest,  and  the  soil 

Shall  light  the  naked  mountain-woods,  apd  bods 

Will  swell  in  the  wood-thickets ;  yet  a  few 

Capricious  days  of  drizsle  and  cold  mists, 

And  gentle  aiis  shall  fill  the  wilderness 

With  sweet,  wild  harmony.    The  larch  shall  hang 

Its  tassels  out,  and  by  the  weedy  pool 

The  bird  shall  look  into  the  last  year's  nest, 

And  sing  to  the  young  morning.    Reeds  shall  spring 

Glossy  and  green  along  the  fountain's  marge, 

And  tremble  in  the  sunshine.    Flowers  shall  bloom 

Upon  the  woody  hills,  and  by  the  side 

Of  the  rough  forest-road,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  low  thickets,  and  upon  the  graves, 

Nor  longer  shall  the  frosts  of  winter  shine 

Amid  the  letteri  sculptured  on  the  tombs. 

'Rie  season's  keen  severity  shall  piss. 

And  soft  winds,  fresh  with  scent  of  eyeigreeil, 

Shall  warn  the  husbandman  when  it  is  time 

To  wend  unto  his  labor.    He  shall  go 

Bejnicing  to  his  toil,  for  not  in  vain 

Hath  God  giten  promise  that  the  earth  shall  yield 

Her  fair  increase  in  season.    Winter's  snow 

Whitens  the  hill-tops,  and  the  Mast  comes  strong 

And  icy  through  the  woods ;  yet  in  due  time 

The  yellow  grain  cast  in  the  furrowed  land 

Springs  up  into  the  harvest.    Wisely  thus 

Runs  the  perpetual  harmony  of  things ; 

Thus  wakening  to  new  youth  beyond  the  change 

And  grossnees  of  this  dull  mortality. 

From  Life's  dark  winter-time  the  soul  shall  hunt, 

And  seek  its  proper  country.    Calmly  goes 

The  good  man  to  his  slumbers ;  calmly  thus 

Would  I  go  down,  when  it  shall  come  my  time, 

To  rest  in  the  cold  chamel ;  not  in  fear, 

Nor  poisoned  with  remorse,  but  with  a  deep 

And  holy  quietude  surrendering  up 

My  soul  to  sweet-voiced  angels,  let  me  pass 

Ckntly  into  my  immortality. 
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THE     GULF-STREAM. 

OBSEBVATIONS    DPON    ITS    EXTRAORDINARY    CHARACTER    AND     PROBABLS  SOUBCB. 


»  a«  F  B  c  T  y  TJ  L  X.  y    xnaomiBso     to     rmeF.    ■ix.x.zicax. 

Among  the  wonderful  works  of  Nature,  whose  cause  yet  remains 
in  doubt,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  worthy  of  our  attention  than 
that  which  heads  this  paper.  Some  persons  suppose  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  trade-winds ;  others,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  waters  which  are 
discharged  into  the  Gulf  by  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers ;  and 
others  again  say  that  its  origin  is  '  the  tide  flowing  in  by  an  under, 
and  coming  out  by  an  upper  current,'  etc. 

Before  venturing  a  refutation  of  any  of  these  hypotheses,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
vast  flow  of  water,  and  then  inquire  if  any  theory  yet  advanced  will 
be  able  to  account  for  them  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner ;  and  if  not,  if 
one  and  all  of  them  be  found  entirely  inadequate,  then  venture  to 
promulgate  a  solution,  which  my  mind  for  some  time  past  has 
adopted  as  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  found 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  both  in  fact  and  philosophy.  These  cha- 
racteristics are,  First,  its  Magnitude  ;  Second,  its  Force ;  TMrd,  its 
Heat ;  Fourth,  its  Color. 

I.  Of  its  Magnitude.  —  Between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and 
the  island  of  Cuba,  the  stream  is  sixty  miles  wide,  and  of  a  depth 
I  believe  unknown ;  off  Cape  Fear,  North-Carolina,  it  is  one  hundred ; 
off  New- York,  about  two  hundred  and  forty ;  and  at  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  its  breadth  is  about  five  hundred  miles ;  and  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  even  as  far  as  Norway. 

II.  Of  its  Force.  — '  Three  degrees  to  the  north-east  of  Vera 
Cruz  it  has  been  found  setting  to  the  north-east  one  mile  an  hour ; 
in  the  meridian  of  Havannah  two ;  off  Cape  Florida  from  three 
and-a4ialf  to  five ;  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Nantucket  it  has 
been  known  to  run  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  and  whirl- 
pools, indicating  great  force,  have  been  often  seen  as  far  east  as 
longitude  sixty-five  degrees  and  latitude  forty- two  degrees ;  and  five 
degrees  east  of  Newfoundland  it  has  driven  a  becalmed  vessel  firom 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  I  now  quote  from 
'  The  Coast  Pilot,  which  has  been  politely  furnished  to  me  for  the 
better  illustration  of  this  matter,  by  the  Messrs.  Blunts,  whose  as- 
siduity and  exertions  must  have  been  great,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  such  importance  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  Chris- 
tendom. Thus :  *  The  water  in  some  places  is  like  boiling  water, 
and  in  other  places  it  foams  like  the  waters  of  a  cataract,  even  m 
dead-calms,  and  places  tohich  are  faihomless;  and  during  strong  north- 
east vnnds,  that  part  from  Cape  Roman  to  the  north  and  east  breaks 
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fndenUy;  so  much  $o,  thai  it  has  hem  mistaken  for  shoals  during  the 
night: 

If  tbe  above  be  not  sufficient  to  attest  tbe  overwhelming  force  of 
tbe  Gulf-Stream,  I  trust  that  tbe  following  extracts  from  tbe  same 
work  will  be  found  fully  so  :  'In  tbe  strait  of  Florida,  within  tbe 
Bahamas,  when  a  northerly  gale  increases  to  a  storm,  it  opposes  the 
stream  in  its  course,  the  adverse  power  causes  it  to  fill  all  the  chan- 
nels and  openings  among  the  Martyr  Islands  and  reefs,  and  to  over- 
flow all  the  low  coast.'  '  The  water  is  supposed  at  times  to  have  . 
risen  to  tbe  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  have  been  ruiftiin^  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  ;  during  these 
times  the  strait  of  Florida  exhibits  a  scene  terrific  beyond  descrip- 
tion.' 

III.  Op  rrs  Heat.  — ^  Tbe  temperature  of  the  stream  in  the  meri- 
dian of  Key-West  is  about  eighty-six  degrees ;  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  in  the  month  of  October,  it  was  found  to  be  seventy-eigfat 
degrees ;  off  Nantucket,  seventy-five  degrees  of  Farrenheit.  On  a 
passage  from  England  to  New- York  the  stranger  is  surprised  at  the 
extraordinary  change  from  a  chilling  coldness  to  an  agreeable  sum- 
mer-heat, even  in  tbe  space  of  a  single  night ;  and  this  when  be  is 
little  more  than  half-way  over.  It  has  been  found  to  be  eleven  de- 
grees warmer  than  tbe  sea  through  which  it  was  then  passing. 

IV.  Op  its  Color.  —  It  is  always  of  that  fine  blue  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  southern  seas. 

Are  the  trade-winds  the  cause  of  the  Gulf-Stream  1  Is  its  flood 
received  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  strait  of  Yucatan  1 
Afler  carefully  weighing  the  whole  evidence  pro  and  con,  I  answer, 
'  No.'  Tbe  testimony  of  navigators  appears  to  be  about  equally 
divided  on  this  head.  One  says  that  he  found  a  current  of  two  miles 
setting  from  the  bay  of  Honduras  into  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico;  another, 
that  he  experienced  the  same  setting  out  of  the  gulf,  and  after  round- 
ing Cape  Antonio,  taking  an  eastern  direction ;  another,  that  he  was 
driven  by  a  current  setting  east  soutb-^east,  two-and-a-half  knots 
between  the  Caymans  and  tbe  Isle  of  Pines,  etc.  To  support  tbe 
negative  of  this  question,  I  submit  the  following :  First :  The  strait  of 
Yucatan  is  but  little  more  capacious  than  that  of  Florida,  yet  the 
force  of  the  current  in  the  latter  is  double  that  of  tbe  former,  and 
at  times  treble.  If  the  supply  wore  really  derived  through  the  in- 
fluence of  '  the  trades,'  it  is  manifest  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  Norther  the  same  eoshibition  of  conflicting  elements  toould  he  seen 
off  Cape  Catouch  as  there  is  off  Cape  Florida  during  a  severe  easterly 
gale;  hut  this  I  believe  has  never  been  discovered,  although  severe 
Northers  have  prevailed,  toith  little  or  no  intermission  during  sixteen 
days.  If  tbe  trade^winds  were  tbe  cause  of  the  stream,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  durin?  the  prevalence  of  a  great  norther  the  waters  of 
tbe  Atlantic  would  flow  rapidly  back  into  the  Gulf,  because  the  sup- 
ply through  the  strait  of  Yucatan  would  be  stopped ;  and  the  feeder 
thus  cut  off,  the  gulf  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion alone  would  cause  them  to  do  so.  But  instead  of  this  natural 
consequent  upon  a  severe  and  continued  north  wind,  admitting  *  tbe 
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trades'  to  be  the  cause,  no  such  result  has  ever  been  witnessed ;  bat 
on  the  contrary,  the  Gulf-Stream  still  flows,  whether  'the  trades'  blow 
or  not;  whether  the  wind  prevail  from  the  north  or  the  south,  the  west 
or  the  east ;  and  from  the  latter  quarter  even  when  they  are  moat 
boisterous  ;  and  when  '  the  trades'  have  been  stopped  for  weeks,  the 
Gulf-Stream  is  seen  contending  against  the  furious  storm  at  the  rate 
of  six  and  seven  miles  an  hour,  evincing  a  power  and  a  source  far 
greater  and  more  permanent  than  the  ephemeral  supply  which  '  the 

,  trades'  could  possibly  give. 

This  great  difference  of  volume,  of  force  and  of  elemental  strife, 
which  is  seen  when  winds  of  equal  strength  oppose  the  different  cur- 
rents at  the  strait  of  Yucatan  and  that  of  Florida,  appears  to  me  to 
be  proof  conclusive  that  the  Gulf-Stream  must  derive  its  supply 
from  a  source  more  unfailing,  permanent  and  powerful  than  the 
mere  surface-wave  of  the  trade-winds.  Neither  can  that  hypothesis 
be  sustained  by  the  argument  of  an  under-current ;  because  if  it 
were  so,  the  water  coming  from  within  the  tropics  would  be  warmer 
than  that  north  of  them  ;  would  naturally  flow  on  the  surface ;  and 
would  not,  nay  could  not,  form  an  under-current  I  advance  the 
above  remarks  in  support  of  the  first  and  second  classification  of 
characteristics,  as  well  as  the  facts  contained  under  those  two  heads ; 
and  ask  the  reader  whether  the  vastness  and  the  force  of  the  Gulf-* 
Stream  can  possibly  be  derived  from  such  unstable  source  as  the 
trade-winds  1 

The  known  heat  of  the  Gulf-Stream  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other  argument  to  show  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  solar 
influence  while  within  the  tropics ;  and  if  this  point  be  once  estab- 
lished, no  more  need  be  said  in  denial  of  the  theory  which  attributes 
the  Gulf-Stream  to  the  trade-winds.  As  is  shown  in  the  third  clas- 
sification of  characteristics,  the  heat  of  the  Gulf-Stream  in  the  strait 
of  Florida  is  put  down  at  eighty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  equator  ib,  say  seventy  de- 
grees ;  and  it  cannot  be  much  more  than  this,  because  that  of  the 
atmosphere  is  but  about  seventy-five  degrees;  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Jamaica  is  quoted  at  eighty-one ;  and  that  of 
the  sea  being  naturally  much  less,  it  cannot  surely  be  asserted  that 
this  addition  of  caloric  was  derived  from  the  atmosphere  while  tra- 
versing such  a  distance  northward  from  the  equator,  where  it  was 
never  known  to  be  so  bigh,  and  that  too  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  fine  clear  blue  of  this  current  precludes  the  least  idea  that 
it  could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  Gulf.  The  only  streams  of  any  importance 
which  are  tributary  to  that  basin  are  the  Chattahooche,  Alabama, 
Pearl,  Mississippi,  Trinity,  Brasses,  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande. 
Now  the  Mississippi  delivers  more  w^ter  into  the  Gulf  than  all  of 
these  together ;  and  yet  its  influence  in  producing  such  a  current  as 
that  of  the  Gulf-Stream  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  I  may  say 
that  a  thousand  such  rivers  would  not  be  sufficient.     The  boccas  <n 

'  the  Mississipp  discharge  their  waters  on  the  seement  of  a  circle 
whose  length  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  it  must 
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necemarilj  therefore  be  discharged  in  very  slight  yolutne,  and  being 
lighter  than  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  it  floats  upon  their  surface,  and  is 
at  once  subject  to  the  powerful  influence  of  evaporation  which  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  is  much  beyond 
belief.  On  entering  the  Mississippi,  when  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  pass,  you  see  its  turgid  waters  on  the  surface  ;  your  vessel  di- 
vides them,  and  they  dwindle  into  such  insignificance  that  the  blue 
wave  of  the  Gulf  is  seen  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  until  you  arrive 
almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  even  if  the  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Gulf  were  •sufficient  to  produce  the  vo- 
lume, the  important  characteristics  of  heat  and  color  would  still  be 
wanting.  No  more  therefore  need  be  said  in  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  these  rivers  are  the  source  of  the  Gulf-Stream. 

The  only  hypothesis  then  to  which  any  force  attaches  is  that  of 
the  '  trade-winds ;'  and  this  to  a  superficial  inspection  would  seem 
to  be  amply  sufficient ;  a  grand  pier  or  barrier  extendine  from  lon- 
gitude thirty-three  degrees  west,  to  ninety-seven  west,  that  is  from 
Cape  St.  Roche  in  South  America  to  the  shores  of  Mexico,  sixty- 
four  decrees,  and  runninjr  generally  on  the  diagonal  of  the  rhombs, 
would,  I  say,  appear  at  first  view  to  be  equal  to  the  production  of 
such  a  flood ;  but  this  I  deny,  upon  the  grounds  alreaay  laid  down ; 
viz.,  iU  vaatnesB  could  not  be  produced  by  'the  trades;'  because 
even  should  they  raise  a  wave  of  a  thousand  tons,  and  it  rise  to  a 
crest,  it  is  evident  that  such  \tei^ht,  resting  upon  no  basis  but  a  liquid 
like  itself,  must  necessarily  sink  into  it  and  displace  the  waters  be- 
neath itself  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  own  course,  as  the  cog  of 
one  pinion-wheel  would  propel  that  of  another  in  the  direction  con- 
trary to  its  own  motion.  Beside,  the  law  of  equilibrium,  compensa- 
tion, would  demand  this,  and  require  it. 

Bejoree  cannot  be  derived  from  the  '  trade- winds,'  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  war  of  elements,  during  a  severe  norther,  between 
Cape  Catouch  and  Cape  Antonio  at  all  to  compare  with  that  which 
is  altoaye  seen  off*  Cape  Florida  during  a  severe  easterly  or  north- 
easterly gale. 

lie  heat  cannot  be  derived  from  the  tropical  wave,  because  it  pos* 
Besses  a  greater  amount  of  caloric  off*  Key- West,  even  in  the  month 
of  October,  than  that  possessed  by  any  part  of  the  sea  within  the 
tropics,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.* 

tte  eoHor  cannot  be  derived  from  '  the  trades,'  because  the  waves 
which  they  propel  are  generally  those  of  shallow  seas,  which  must 
necessarily  become  more  or  less  turgid,  and  could  not  therefore  pos- 
sess that  mild,  beautiful  blue  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  that  vast  volume  of  water.  If  the  rivers  which  disembogue 
themselves  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  be  not,  if  the  trade- winds  be  not, 
the  source  of  the  Gulf-Stream ;  if  the  facts  already  quoted  directly 
oppose  and  flatly  deny  these  hypotheses,  what  then  U  the  source  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  1 

To  make  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
an  extensive  field.  We  find  by  the  report  of  the  French  engrineers 
lent  to  survey  the  route  for  the  Panama  canal,  that  the  waters  of 
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tbe  Pacific  are  generally  about  eleven  feet  higher  than  those  on  the 
Atlantic  side ;  and  at  spring-tides  they  are  some  eighteeen  feet 
higher.  Now  this  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
would  appear,  philosophically,  should  be  the  case;  because  the 
earth  travelling  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  and  forty-five  miles  an 
hour  eaatioardf  it  would  seem  that  the  waters  on  the  western  side  of 
the  barrier  would  flow  away  from  it,  and  those  of  the  eastern  side 
be  piled  up  against  it.  This  fact  is  plainly  illustrated  by  putting  a 
grind-stone  or  rounded  board  in  motion  on  an  axis ;  having  previ- 
ously wetted  it,  and  placed  a  barrier  on  the  verge,  it  will  first  be 
found  that  the  water  will  flow  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  circle ; 
and  if  not  too  violently  moved,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  flow  over 
the  barrier  in  a  little  jet,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.  That  this  philosophical  law  does  act  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  influence,  we  find  that  the  waters  on  the  ecLstem  side  are  lower 
by  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  than  they  are  on  the  western  !  We  now 
come  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  such  phenomenon,  so  con- 
trary to  known  laws,  w}iich  would  produce  an  effect  directly  the  op- 
posite. • 

If  the  inquirer  will  turn  to  the  map  of  those  countries,  he  will 
find  that  the  volume  of  water  on  the  Atlantic  side,  which  could  have 
any  influence  pn  the  question,  is  only  that  within  the  meridians  of 
sixty-five  and  ninety  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  lying  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  which  is  almost  of  no  consideration 
when  compared  with  that  on  the  Pacific  side ;  and  the  centrifugal 
force,  operating  directly  along  the  meridians,  can  have  but  little  in- 
fluence upon  so  small  a  body  of  water  as  that  of  the  West  Indian 
and  Caribbean  Seas,  compared  with  so  vast  a  body  as  that  of  the 
Pacific,  extending  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  in  breadth,  and 
running  in  unbroken  volume  into  both  the  Polar  Seas. 

The  isthmus  of  Panama  being  so  near  the  equator,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  aating  upon  such  an  accumulation  of  fluid  as  that  of  the 
Pacific,  gives,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  cause  of  the  difference  of 
elevation  of  the  two  oceans  at  the  point  of  Panama.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  other  writer  has  attempted  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  mine  be  the  true  one,  of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  we  have  a  very  important  item  as  to  the  source  of  the  Gulf- 
Stream.  Beside  this,  there  are  other  facts  to  be  considered :  namely, 
the  extent  and.  great  depression  of  the  basin  forming  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  it  being  mostly  unfathomable ;  the  volcanic  nature  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Cuba  ;  the  volcanoes  at  and  near  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  separates  the  Gulf  from  the 
Pacific,  being  but  one  hundred  and  ten  statute-miles  across.  On 
the  eastern  side  there  are  two  near  each  other,  and  on  the  western 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  volcanoes  in  one  group.  But  mast 
worthy  of  consideration  are  the  fields  of  liquid  asphaltum,  which 
the  mariner  frequently  sails  through  on  a  voyage  from  New-Orleans 
to  Vera  Cruz,  which  appears  like  tar  floating  on  the  water,  and 
which,  in  fine  weather,  is  seen  ever  and  anon  bubbling  up  &om  un- 
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known  depths,  and  possessing  a  highly  mephitic  smelh  All  these 
facts,  when  taken  together,  suggest  the  unavoidable  inference  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  source  of  the  Ghdf-Stream ;  that  the  tunnels 
through  which  it  is  supplied  are  the  flues  or  supply-ducts  of  an  ex- 
hausted volcano ;  that  the  vastness  of  its  volume  can  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  way  than  that  of  the  ^Pacific  being  its  source  ;  that 
its  heat  is  acquired  in  passing  through  these  flues  or  funnels ;  that 
its  cqlor,  coming  from  tne  depths  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  preserved 
in  this  way ;  that  the  asphaltum,  which  now  quietlv  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  gulf,  and  is  buffeted  about  by  the  winds  until  finally 
thrown  upon  the  coast,  once  issued  in  liquid  flame  from  the  crater 
of  a  frightful  volcano ;  and  that  the  great  depression  on  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  forming  the  bay  of  Mexico,  is  the  exhausted  cavern 
which  once  supplied  a  volcano  greater  than  Hawaii,  or  perhaps 
than  any  other  that  was  ever  known  in  our  world. 

Admitting  this  hypothesis,  all  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  the 
Gulf- Stream  are  philosophically  accounted  for,  and  reconcilable  to 
reason.  Here  we  see  the  cause  of  its  Vastness,  of  its  Force^  of  its 
Heat,  and  of  its  Color ;  in  which  solution  there  is  not  one  fisict  to 
rise  up  and  call  it  in  question.  stuabt  paur. 


A     LAV     OF     THE     HEART.      » 

▲  yvao«xoiiATSi.T     zvaoBxaas)    to   ubs.    yftAVoxs    a.   oaoooD. 


Whbn  Fame  aroand  thy  beattteons  brow 
Her  green  and  fadelese  bay  had  wonnd, 

Above  the  '  wreath  of  wild  flowers'  thou 
Had'flt  o*er  thy  youthfol  temples  bonnd ; 

We  met    But  ah!  'twas  not  for  this; 

Not  that  the  world,  with  load  acclaim. 
Had  given  the  poet's  deathless  meed 

To  gild  for  aye  thy  gentle  name : 

Oh !  not  for  this  I  sought  thee  then. 
And  not  for  this  I  prize  thee  now ; 

Bnt  for  thy  winning,  guileless  ways. 
And  for  thy  love-illomined  brow : 

And  for  thy  pure,  confiding  heart. 
That  never  yet  its  truth  forsook ; 

Which  met  my  own  in  generous  ftdth, 
And  oped  to  me  its  golden  book. 

And  I  must  eat  the  lotus  firnit 
That  brings  to  all  forgettUness, 

Or  oyer  I  forego  thy  praise. 
Or  te«^  my  heart  to  love  thee  less. 
▼OL.  XIX,  45 
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OUR    COUSIN,   THE   SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


Mt  father  was  an  attorney  in  a  small  village  in  New-England. 
He  furnished  in  his  own  history  a  standing  proof  of  the  truth  of  De 
Tocqueville's  assertion,  that  the  lawyers  form  the  aristocracy  in  the 
United  States.  For  thirty  years  it  had  been  true  that  what  my  father 
said  '  was  law/  in  more  senses  than  one,  among  his  neighbors.  A 
quotation  of  his  from  Blackstone  carried  not  more  weight  with  it 
than  did  his  dictum  in  matters  of  taste  or  science.  With  one  word 
he  had  settled  the  question  of  the  sub-treasurv,  and  with  another 
griven  to  derision  the  architectural  ambition  of  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  dared  to  raise  his  "voice  in  rebellion  against  his  authority. 
In  politics  he  was  a  disciple  of  John  Adams  ;  nor  was  it  ever  ima^ 
gined  by  his  followers  that  his  course  had  aught  of  variableness  in 
it.  His  religious  convictions  were  very  clear  and  definite.  By  his 
voice  alone  he  had  resisted  the  heresies  that  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  surrounding  communities,  till,  as  he  used  to  say,  our  village  was 
left  '  a  solitary  oasis  in  the  desert  of  sin  and  heresv.'  Thrice  had 
he,  since  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office  was  extended  to  the  pulpit, 
detected  heterodox  notions  in  the  sermons  of  his  spiritual  purveyor, 
and  thrice  was  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  apostate  the  consequence. 
Yet  my  father  was  a  kind  man.  He  liked  to  see  people  enjoy  them- 
selves, especially  where  the  enjoyment  was  by  his  favor ;  and  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  helping  others  when  the  circumstances 
showed  in  good  contrast  the  benefactor  and  the  protegee. 

My  mother  had  been  brought  up  in  Connecticut,  a  state  where 
the  boundaries  of  coBte  have  always  been  more  rigidly  drawn  than 
in  any  other.  She  was  much  more  aristocratic  than  my  father. 
'  Her  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,'  avoiding  every  thing  like 
free  intercourse  with  the  vulgar  herd  about  her ;  and  she  looked  for- 
ward with  much  comfort  to  that  better  state  where  she  imagined  the 
fifth  heaven  (for  she  acknowledged  the  superior  claims  of  two  higher 
sets)  would  be  especially  appropriated  to  her  and  her  class.  My 
sisters  were  of  marriageable  age.  They  had  been  frequently  to  the 
country-seat  with  my  rather,  and  were  once  at  a  party  made  by  the 
Chief  Justice ;  there  they  had  been  introduced  to  an  ex-Governor, 
and  were  altogether  very  graciously  treated.  They  had  various  un- 
disputed prerogatives  in  the  village  where  we  dwelt.  It  was  theirs 
to  set  the  fashion  in  bonnets ;  and  a  pert  minx  who  had  sent  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  for  a  '  Tuscan  braid,'  and  thus  anticipated  my  sisters, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  village  store-keeper,  was  next  Sabbath 
frowned  at  by  the  whole  congregation. 

'  Ay !  she  must  send  somewhere  else  if  she  would  play  that  trick !' 
said  Tapestring ;  and  he  spoke  tmly.    He  had  better  lost  an  ear 
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tkaa  open  a  box  of  laces  or  bonnets  to  the  public  till  my  sisten  had 
seen  them. 

I  completed  the  family,  and  I  too  was  of  marriageable  age.  I 
was  educated  at  college,  had  heard  law-lectures  at  Yale,  and  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  1  do  n't  think  I  was  any  way 
remarkable,  save  as  being  the  only  son  and  heir  to  the  family  power, 
and  the  only  liberally-educated  man  in  the  '  o&sis.'  These  things 
made  me  of  so  much  consequence  at  home,  and  I  had  found  myself 
so  insignificant  a  personage  abroad,  where  nobody  knew  or  appre- 
ciated *the  station  I  was  bom  to,  that  I  had  concluded  to  marry,  when 
I  could  find  a  wife  sufficiently  agreeable  to  me,  and  worthy  of  the 
greatness  I  should  endow  her  with,  squat  on  the  '  o&sis,'  and  quietly 
await  the  time  when  my  father  should  yield  up  to  me  his  honors  and 
his  rank. 

To  us  there  was  no  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate ;  our  authority 
was  unquestioned.  But  a  country  life  is  generally  dull,  and  there 
is  little  pleasure  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  dignity.  Variety 
in  associates  is  always  pleasant,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear,  one 
day,  that  a  cousin  of  ours  was  coming  to  teach  the  village  school. 
It  would  gratify  our  pride  to  show  her  our  authority,  and  her  com- 
pany could  not  but  be  some  alleviation  of  the  tiresomeness  df  soli- 
tude. She  was  a  second  cousin,  and  as  she  had  lived  in  a  part  of 
the  country  distant  from  us,  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  her. 
By  the  death  of  her  father,  a  few  years  before,  whom  intemperance 
and  speculation  had  ruined  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  she  had  been 
lef^  destitute  and  friendless.  We  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  send 
for  her ;  for  who  hunts  up  his  poor  relations  %  But  an  uncle  of  hers, 
on  the  other  side  of  her  genealogical  tree,  who  lived  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  honored  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  had  obtained  for  her 
the  promise  of  our  summer  school.  He  told  my  father  that  he  ex- 
pected her  arrival ;  and  when  that  excellent  man  communicated  the 
fact  to  us  at  the  tea-table,  his  countenance  shone  with  conscious  be« 
nevolence,  as  he  remarked,  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  make  her  re- 
spectable or  otherwise,  and  we  must  use  her  well.  '  I  told  Sackett,'  he 
added, '  that  she  must  come  right  up  and  visit  us,  and  that  she  might 
be  sure  we  should  be  glad  to  see  her.' 

*  We  must  certainly  take  some  notice  of  her,' said  my  mother. 

'  Yes,  girls,  be  sure  you  treat  her  kindly,'  added  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

•  Of  course  we  shall,'  replied  my  sisters ;  *  she  is  our  cousin.' 

I  only  said  that  I  hoped  she  was  pretty,  which  expression  was  met 
by  my  father  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  warning  me  not  to 
seduce  the  affection  of  the  credulous  girl  by  showing  her  any  farther 
attention  than  courtesy  demanded.  'Young  girls'  heads  are  easily 
turned,'  he  said,  '  and  her  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  are  of  far 
more  importance  —  far  more,  Sir,  than  is  the  gratification  of  your 
vanity.' 

In  order  to  give  her  a  respectable  position  at  once,  and  to  secure- 
for  her  a  favorable  reception  in  the  '  oasis,'  we  gave  out  that  the  ex- 
pected school-mistress  was  our  cousin.    Much  to  our  surprise,  the 
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fint  fortnight  after  her  arrival  passed  away  without  Miss  Morris' 
baring  accepted  my  father's  repeated  and  urgent  invitation,  conveyed 
to  her  through  the  blacksniith,  to  come  and  see  us.  This  could 
hardly  be  from  timidity,  for  my  father's  inritations  had  been  suffi- 
ciently pressing,  and  we  knew  she  had  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  parson's  lady,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  acconipany 
her  to  our  house. 

.'  It  was  plain  to  be  seen/  my  mother  said, '  that  the  elated  thing 
expects  |iie  first  call  from  us.  She  must  be  taught  better,  if  only  for 
her  own  sake.  Alzina,'  (addressing  her  eldest,)  '  you  need  not  hu- 
mor the  silly  thinff ;  she  will  soon  find  what  her  place  is,  and  how 
dependent  she  is  for  every  attention  on  our  favor.' 

'  That  she  will !'  replied  the  scion  of  aristocracy.  '  You  need 
not  fear  my  running  after  her  1' 

My  father  would  have  advised  less  stem  treatment,  but  in  matters 
of  etiquette  and  management  my  mother's  opinion  was  generally 
followed.  But  our  change  of  policy  came  too  late.  Miss  Morris  had 
already  been  welcomed  by  every  body  who  dared  to  know  our 
cousin.  At  church,  strange  to  say,  she  showed  no  inclination  to 
seek  an  introduction  to  that  pew  in  which  the  majesty  of  the  oasis 
was  seated.  She  was  so  crowded  with  ofiers  of  hospitality  that  she 
was  plainly  under  no  necessity  of  going  a-beggring ;  she  seemed  to 
have  captivated  the  whole  town.  It  could  not  indeed  be  denied 
that  there  was  something  exceedingly  attractive  in  her  air  and  man- 
ners. Her  features  had  that  equilibrium  that  makes  permanent 
good  Iqoks ;  and  there  was  that  mixture  of  earnestness  and  uncon- 
cern in  the  expression  of  her  face  that  is  equally  removed  from  the 
awkward  ^armth  of  nature  and  the  dull  indifference  of  artificial 
life.  Few  would  look  at  her  a  second  time  in  a  crowd,  but  the  com- 
bination of  spirit  and  good  nature  in  her  address  and  conversation 
fascinated  every  one ;  so  at  least  said  all  who  had  seen  her,  when 
they  came,  as  they  did  not  fail  to  do,  to  congratulate  us  on  baring  so 
charming  a  cousin.  They  wondered,  moreover,  exceedingly,  that 
she  had  not  been  to  see  us ;  and  we  too  began  to  wonder.  We 
only  knew  that  when  she  casually  met  my  mother  at  a  neighbor's, 
she  had  promised  in  reply  to  her  invitation  '  to  come  and  drink  tea 
some  afternoon,'  that  she  certainly  should  not  deny  herself  so  g^eat 
a  gratification.  But  she  still  delayed,  and  evinced  no  inclination  to 
avail  herself  of  our  protection  and  patronage. 

It  was  plainly  of  consequence  to  us  to  stand  in  a  different  relation 
to  her  from  the  present ;  the  circumstances  were  very  embarrassing. 
Had  we  not  acknowledged  our  relationship  to  her  in  the  first  place, 
she  could  never  have  held  up  her  head ;  or,  had  she  attempted  it, 
the  whole  town  would  have  been  shocked  at  her  presumption.  But 
we  had  tied  our  own  hands ;  we  had  said  that  she  was  our  cousin, 
and  that  we  were  glad  she  was  coming  to  the  oasis ;  and,  as  she  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  our  favor,  how  could  we  cast  her  off  1  No 
one  came  in  to  drink  tea  or  to  gossip  for  an  hour,  who  had  not  some- 
thing to  say  in  praise  of  Miss  Morris.  If  a  girl  so  captivating  should 
take  it  into  her  head,  no  one  could  tell  how  much  trouble  she  might 
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cause  us.  And  beside,  it  offended  oar  pride  not  a  little,  that  any  one, 
and  especially  a  yoiing  and  dependent  girl,  should  be  so  careless  of 
our  countenance  and  friendship.  Our  vanity  prompted  us  to  take 
some  step  that  would  bring  her  to  us,  and  show  her  oar  power  and 
splendor.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this  without  compromising 
our  dignity.     That  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards. 

These  several  conclusions  were  arrived  at  in  solemn  council  one 
evening,  after  we  had  casually  learned  that  the  minister  and  his  wife 
and  Dr.  Jones'  lady  had  been  drinking  tea  at  Mr.  Sackett's ;  an  oc- 
currence for  which  the  records  of  the  place  furnished  no  precedent. 
It  was  obvious  what  had  drawn  them  thither.  Something  must  be 
done  ;  we  must  get  ourselves  on  less  embarrassing  terms  with  Miss 
Morris ;  and  aside  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  we  all  felt  no 
little  curiosity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  person  so  bewitching. 
The  maher  was  tacitly  left  to  my  mother's  ingenuity,  and  we  all  went 
to  bed.  Whether  my  mother  dreamed  it  out,  as  mathematicians  are 
said  to  dream  out  difficult  problems,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  next 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the  embarrassment  was  got  over. 
We  were  to  make  a  party,  and  to  ask  among  others  the  Sacketts 
and  Miss  Morris.  This  was  pronounced  on  all  sides  a  perfect  ch^- 
d'ceuvre  in  generalship.  Miss  Morris  would  of  course  come  ;  and 
coming  in  such  company,  could  not  fail  of  seeing  her  true  position 
in  the  social  scale ;  and  other  people  would  see  it  too ;  and  would 
admire  our  condescension  in  going  so  low  as  to  ask  the  Sacketts'  for 
our  poor  relation's  sake. 

Well,  the  evening  at  length  came,  and  with  it,  at  an  early  hour, 
came  the  worthy  blacksmith  and  his  wife,  and  his  niece.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  Sacketts'.  That  honest  couple  would  have  stopped 
immediately  on  passing  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  if  not  in  the 
hall  itself;  and  would  have  taken  the  remotest  corner  in  respectful 
silence,  satisfied  with  being  just  within  the  magic  circle  of  aristoc- 
racy, fashion  and  refinement,  and  awed  into  silent  admiration  by  the 
splendor  that  shone  around,  and  the  majesty  that  sat  enthroned  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  But  Miss  Morris,  who  had  permitted 
them  to  come  at  their  own  hour,  and  in  every  thin?  had  till  now  left 
their  awe-struck  fancy  to  itself,  here  interposed,  and  telling  them  that 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
succeeded  in  bringing  thetn  to  where  my  mother  was  seated.  That 
lady  on  seeing  them  enter,  had  turned  her  attention  and  her  eyes  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  rightly  judging  that  Mrs.  Sackett's  sense 
of  propriety,  if  left  to  itself,  would  keep  her  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, till  a  proper  period  having  elapsed,  she  might  direct  some  one 
to  call  the  trembling  trio  to  her.  lout  she  had  reckoned  without 
her  host,  as  the  squeaking  of  the  blacksmith's  boots  and  the  rustling 
of  his  wife's  silk  dress  speedily  informed  her.  But  my  mother  was 
feitile  in  resources ;  she  turned  her  head,  and  after  such  an  effi)rt  as 
those  alone  who  wear  spectacles  know  how  to  make,  recognised 
Mrs.  Sackett.  She  extended  her  hand,  said  she  was  very  glad  Mrs. 
Sackett  had  come,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  bring  Mr.  Sackett, 
and  when  Mrs.  Sackett  smiled  a  terror-struck  and  doubtftd  smile, 
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and  when  Mr.  Sackett  laughed  a  convaUive  laugh,  and  they  both  said 
in  a  breath  that  she  had  brought  him,  my  mother  smiled  too,  and 
wondered  she  had  not  seen  him  before.  When  sbe  had  accounted 
for  this  oversight  —  not  the  less  remarkable  because  the  object  of  it 
had  been  withm  arm's-length  of  his  wife  all  the  while  -—  in  several 
distiuct  and  entirely  contradictory  ways,  she  inquired  very  cordially 
after  'the  children,  and  without  attending  to  their  reply  that  they 
had  none,  proceeded  to  say :  '  You  have  brought  your  niece  %  Well 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  she  added,  turning  with  a  conde^ 
Bcending  look  to  Miss  Morris,  '  You  must  not  be  afraid  to  come  and 
see  us  alone  after  this.' 

But  a  change  came  over  the  patronizing  expression  of  her  ftice, 
as  she  met,  not  the  pale  face  of  a  terrified  and  trembling  girl,  but  a 
countenance  beaming  with  mirth,  which  was  kept  from  breaking  into 
a  smile  by  the  least  bit  of  a  sneer.  She  advanced  and  gave  her 
hand  to  my  mother,  and  without  attending  to  the  observation  that 
bad  been  addressed  particularly  to  herself,  said :  '  You  are  rather 
under  obligations  to  me  for  bringing  my  uncle  and  his  wife,  than 
to  them  for  bringing  me  ;  and  as  a  return  for  this  favor,  I  beg  you 
to  introduce  me  to  your  daughters.  I  had  half  resolved  to  punish 
their  neglect  in  not  calling  on  me  by  refusing  their  acquaintance  al- 
together ;  but  when  I  recollect  how  nearly  related  we  are,  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  do  it.'  Such  a  request  my  mother  could  not  of  course 
refuse,  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  part  of  her  plan  to  pay  Miss 
Morris  so  marked  an  attention. 

Galling  to  me,  who  was  doing  *  the  heir'  to  the  various  guests  as 
they  came  in,  and  introducing  me  to  Miss  Morris,  who  received  me 
with  well-bred  frankness,  she  sent  me  across  the  room  to  desire  my 
sisters  to  come  to  her.  This  proceeding  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company  to  the  reception  that  our  cousin  received,  and  my 
mother  for  once  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
out-gencralled. 

I  of  course  did  not  return  to  witness  the  meeting  between  my 
sisters  and  Miss  Morris,  and  of  what  passed  then  I  only  know  that 
when  she  saw  they  took  no  notice  of  her  friends,  she  introduced  them 
in  the  most  formal  manner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sackett ;  an  infliction  that 
they  endured  with  not  the  best  grace. 

But  this  was  only  the  least  oi  their  sufferings  on  that  calamitous 
evening.  The  gallantry  and  devotion  of  all  the  gentlemen  at  the 
party  were  diverted  from  them,  whose  prescriptive  right  it  was,  and 
transferred  to  Miss  Morris ;  and  instead  of  flattering  speeches  about 
themselves,  they  heard  only  praises  of  their  lovely  cousin.  We  did 
all  in  our  power  to  cause  it  be  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Miss  Morris  in  the  room.  But  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  the  sole  object  of  interest  and 
attention  ;  and  at  length  I  gave  up  in  despair  my  attempt  to  get  up 
excitement  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  joined  the  circle  col- 
lected in  a  comer  where  Miss  Morris  was  talking  with  Doctor  Mills 
on  the  new  style  of  hats. 

As  I  observed  her  closely,  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  withhold  my 
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share  of  the  tribute  of  admiratioQ  that  waa  bestowed  ott  all  sides. 
Her  form  was  not  without  grace,  and  her  features  were  sufficiently 
handsome ;  but  it  was  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  of  her  whole  face, 
earnest  and  sincere,  in  which  lay  the  principal  charm.  Her  dress 
was  plain,  but  not  to  that  mistaken  degree  of  simplicity  that  is  ol> 
viously  designed  to  attract  attention.  Her  conversation  was  ani- 
mated,  on  trifling  topics  even  gay,  and  marked  every  Where  by  those 
fundamental  qualities  in  every  valuable  character,  good  nature  and 
good  sense ;  I  could  not  help  admiring  her,  and  yet  while  I  stood 
gazing  on  this  girl,  an  object  so  ytrell  calculated  to  excite  the  noblest 
emotions  in  every  rightly-constituted  breast,  I  remembered  that  she 
was  poor,  and  low  in  society  atid  occupation,  and  I  thought  —  for  to 
this  may  the  human  heart  by  untoward  circumstances  be  brought^- 1 
thought  that  Heaven  had  done  injustice  in  giving  her  the  power  to 
please  so  well ;  while  I  envied,  I  almost  hated  her.  Though  she  de- 
served the  tenderest  feelings  and  the  warmest  sympathy,  she  awaken- 
ed  in  me  only  feelings  of  ill-will. 

When  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  I  proposed  music, 
sure  that  there  my  sisters  would  outshine  her.  ohe  said  she  did 
not  play,  and  the  room  was  silent  while  ray  sisters  executed  in  their 
best  style  (and  that  style  was  to  the  acceptance  of  the  first  connois* 
seurs  in  the  whole  circle  of  oar  acquaintance,)  some  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  pieces,  and  finally  they  sung  an  Italian  duett ; 
Chinese  to  us,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  them  also.  All  through  they 
gained  much  applause.  This  turning  to  music  was  plainly  a  good 
bit.  Then  Dr.  Mills  asked  Miss  Morris  if  she  did  not  sing.  She 
said  :  '  Very  little  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  some  old  songs  that  every 
body  had  heard  a  great  many  times.'  On  being  urged,  she  sang, 
accompanied  by  my  sister  on  the -piano,  some  of  those  old  Scotch 
airs,  that  move  the  heart  alike  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  and 
which,  though  heard  a  thousand  times  already,  are,  when  heard 
again,  like  trie  face  of  a  child,  or  the  sound  of  falling  waters  at 
night,  dearer  than  ever  before.  Perfect  stillness  settled  down  on 
those  around  her  while  she  sang ;  and  as  is  always  the  effect  of 
good  music,  we  were  made,  each  one  of  us,  the  wiser  and  the  bet- 
ter by  what  we  had  heard.  At  length  the  company  separated,  and 
Miss  Morris,  I  doubt  not,  haunted  the  sleep  of  every  bachelor  who 
bad  listened  to  her  voic^  and  gazed  upon  her  features  that  evening. 
For  one,  I  can  positively  answer,  little  as  was  the  favor  with  whi(m 
I  was  prepared  to  regard  Miss  Morris,  I  could  not  resist  her  attrac- 
tions ;  and  my  evil  and  my  good  genius  working  together  upon  my 
brain,  I  dreamed  of  her  as  rich  and  high-bom,  and  as  my  affianced 
bride.  But  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  my  head  was  cooler 
and  more  rational  I  suppose,  for  I  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  even 
dreaming  of  bestowing  my  high  social  position  and  great  expecta- 
tions on  a  village  school-mistress.  Nevertheless,  even  then,  when  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  woman  I  would  choose,  my  imagination  ad- 
ded to  wealth  and  aristocratic  position  the  countenance  and  con- 
Tersation  of  Miss  Morris. 

Though  we  had  evidently  failed  of  impressing  Miss  Morris  with 
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a  proper  sense  of  the  distance  between  herself  and  us,  we  had  sac- 
eeeded  in  placing  ourselves  on  less  embarrassing  terms  with  her.. 
At  my  mother's  request  she  promised  to  make  it  her  home  with  us 
for  a  few  weeks.  We  expected  to  be  annoyed  by  her  impertinence 
and  offended  by  her  vulgarity ;  but  we  were  compelled  to  admit, 
as  we  became  better  acquainted  with  her,  that  she  was  sufficiently 
respectful  and  polite,  and  by  no  means  so  rude  and  awkward  as 
we  supposed  we  should  find  her.  '  It  is  true  she  seemed  more  fond 
than  was  proper  of  her  patrons,  Mr.  Sackett  and  his  wife,  going  to 
aee  them  every  day  or  two,  and  shaking  hands  with  them  at  churdi 
with  a  valgar  familiarity  that  was  quite  shocking  to  our  well-bred 
nerves.  She  was  a  little  too  much  afraid  of  giving  the  servant 
trouble,  and  would  talk  with  ^  her  familiarly  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time.  Then  she  had  a  hoydenish  laugh,  that  was  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  true  refinement.  But  though  she  violated  my  mother's 
notions  of  gentility  in  these  and  other  particulars,  yet  that  sagacious 
lady  declared  that  it  was  all  the  fault  ot  her  education,  and  that  even 
now  she  might  be  made,  by  living  in  good  society,  a  very  elegant 
lady. 

With  all  these  defects,  Miss  Morris  was  undeniably  a  very  inte- 
resting girl.  She  became  in  a  few  days  the  centre  of  our  social 
circle.  My  father  forsook  his  customary  employment  of  haranguing 
the  village  politicians  in  the  tavern  bar-room  on  summer  afternoons, 
and  sat  at  the  open  window  in  his  own  parlor,  watching  for  Miss 
Morris's  return  from  her  daily  task  in  the  school-room.  My  sisters 
suffered  less  from  ennui  than  ever  before,  and  forgot  even  the  fashions 
while  thinking  and  talking  of  the  new  subjects  on  which  Miss  Mor- 
ris drew  them  to  converse.  Miss  Morris  showed  so  much  interest 
in  the  weighty  matters  that  sometimes  agitated  even  the  placidity 
of  my  mother's  mind,  and  seemed  by  her  silence  to  value  her  ad- 
vice so  highly,  that  it  was  a  wonder,  my  mother  said,  where  the 
girl  had  picked  up  so  much  knowledge  of  what  those  in  her  station 
in  society  generally  knew  nothing  about.  In  short,  we  all  soon 
learned  to  love  Miss  Morris.  All  1  Yes ;  I  loved  her.  The  bet- 
ter prinoiples  of  our  nature  may  be  smothered  or  buried  beneath 
artificial  notions  and  artificial  feelings,  but  they  cannot  be  altoge- 
ther extinguished.  They  still  live,  though  their  life  may  be  feeble, 
in  the  heart  even  of  the  worst  of  men. 

The  conviction  came  upon  me  slowly,  but  I  at  length  yielded  to 
it,  that  Miss  Morris  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  pride  of  family 
or  the  high  matrimonial  aspirations  that  I  had  accustomed  myself 
and  been  taught  to  indulge.  I  found  that  poetry,  of  which  I  was 
sentimentally  fond,  had  new  charms  when  she  sat  hearing  it  by  my 
side.  I  found  myself  getting  up  an  hour  before  my  usual  liwfB  for 
the  purpose  of  culling  a  nosegay,  dripping  with  dew,  for  Miss  Mor- 
ris ;  and  instead  of  spending  my  afternoons  in  reading  rotnances 
that  others  had  contrived,  I  coined  them  from  my  own  brain,  and 
made  her  the  heroine.  A  month  before,  I  should  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  my  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Morris.  I  believed  myself 
bom  to  a  higher  destiny.   .But  the  wise  and  the  frivolous,  the  sen- 
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sible  man  and  the  yain,  are  equally  incapable  of  resisting  the  charms 
of  beauty  and  wit,  of  kindness  and  intelligence.  At  first  I  thought 
her  conversation  entertaining,  and  I  Hked  to  be  amused.  After  a 
while  I  would  swear,  by  myself,  that  the  girl  was  really  pretty. 
By  and  by  I  discovered  that  I  was  flattered  by  her  smiles  when  I 
attempted  to  be  witty  or  wise.  But  it  was  not  till  I  found  myself 
following  her  with  my  eyes  when  she  was  present,  and  with  my 
thoughts  when  she  was  absent,  that  the  conviction  came  upon  me 
that  I  was  in  love.  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  construe  the  civi- 
lity and  amiable  deference  that  Miss  Morris  showed  in  her  inter- 
course with  me  into  the  respect  and  even  adoration  which  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  feel  toward  one  in  every  particular  so  far  above 
her.  She  was  a  modest  girl,  and  the  idea  that  she  could  excite  my 
love,  of  course  never  entered  her  head.  Her  admiration  was  there- 
fore spontaneous  and  disinterested.  I  was  a  little  ashamed,  at  first, 
of  the  weakness  of  falling  in  love  with  a  person  so  far  beneath  me 
in  social  position ;  but  on  recalling  some  historical  cases  where 
great  men  before  me  had  descended  from  the  elevations  of  fortune 
and  estate,  and  offered  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  female  purity  and 
truth,  1  recovered  my  equanimity,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  my  heart. 

The  romance  of  the  thing  was  worth  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. How  benevolent,  how  noble  and  self-sacrificing  in  me  to  res- 
cue from  the  vulgar  lot  one  who  had  nothing  to  bestow  on  me.  in 
return  but  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  nature !  And  how  firmly 
would  she  be  bound  to  me  by  the  double  tie  of  gratitude  and  love ! 
Moreover,  the  wealthy  match  that  I  might  have  made  I  should  leave 
perhaps  to  some  '  poor  but  deserving'  youth,  and  thus  bless  a  second 
person  by  this  high-minded  act.  When  my  pride  had  completely 
given  way  to  my  inclination,  I  cast  about  for  the  manner  most  grati- 
fying to  her  in  which  to  make  known  my  passion  for  Miss  Morris. 
Should  I  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  declare  my  love,  and  let  the 
happiness  that  awaited  her  burst  at  once  upon  her  enraptured 
vision  1  Or  should  I  little  by  little  reveal  my  attachment  to  her,  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a  continued  surprise  1  I  had  heard 
of  people  who  had  died  from  the  shock  of  joy,  and  I  determined 
to  run  no  risk  in  a  matter  that  concerned  my  happiness  so  nearly. 
There  was  an  additional  reason  for  delay.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  my  parents  were  prepared  for  a  step  so  contrary  to  the 
projects  they  had  formed.  I  therefore  set.  myself  to  gain,  by  the 
thousand  arts  that  an  only  son  can  employ  with  so  much  success, 
the  approbation,  or  at  least  the  consent,  of  those  on  whom  I  was 
dependent. 

The  task  was  less  difficult  than  I  had  expected.  My  mother  told 
'  me,  when,  afler  many  intimations,  I  plainly  signified  my  design  to 
her,  that  she  had  long  ago  resolved  not  to  allow  family  interest  or 
ancestral  dignity  to  have  any  weight  in  a  matter  on  which  depended, 
in  some  measure,  the  happiness  of  a  life-time.  '  Money,*  she  said, 
'  was  nothing ;  and  there  was  no  telling  what  a  change  association 
with  genteel  people  might  effect  in  the  tastes  and  manners  of  Miss 
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Morrifl.'  I  expected  to  find  my  &tfaer  leM  yielding ;  but  after  say- 
ing that  young  people  were  always  wrong-neaded  in  such  matters, 
he  confessed  that  Miss  Morris  had  always  pleased  him,  and  promised 
that  he  would  think  about  it,  and  let  me  know  what  it  was  best  to 
do.  My  sisters  were  at  first  a  little  indignant  at  the  idea  of  haring 
Miss  Morris  for  a  sister-in-law,  but  my  heirship  overpowered. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  very  attentive  to  Miss  Morris ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  her  favorable  regard,  for  of  that  I  had  no 
doubt  i  was  sure  alr^idy,  (indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t) 
but  for  the  purpose  of  letting  her  know  that  I  admired  her,  and  that 
my  intentions  were  honorable.  She  permitted  my  attentions  and 
heard  my  fine  speeches,  but  did  not  seem  to  understand  to  what 
point  they  were  directed.  Blind  to  the  happiness  that  awaited  her, 
as  it  seemed,  she  was  perpetually  blundering  into  some  observation 
that  gave  the  conversation  a  general  turn.  Indeed,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed,  she  would  hardly  have  been 
justified  in  regarding  my  demeanor  toward  her  as  marked  by  indi- 
cations of  particular  regard.  I  sometimes  fancied  that  she  smiled 
a  little  too  much  when  listening  to  my  sentimental  speeches. 

One  evening  I  entered  my  father's  parlor,  and  found  Miss  Morris 
sitting  there  alone  ;  very  opportunely,  though  not  by  chance  ;  for  I 
had  communicated  to  my  mother  my  intention  to  avow  my  love  that 
very  day,  and  she  had  managed,  at  my  request,  to  call  my  sisters 
from  the  roon^,  so  as  to  leave  nie  a  fair  field.  Lest  the  surprise 
should  prove  too  ereat  a  shock,  I  had  determined  not  to  declare  my 
passion  abruptly,  but  cautiously  to  pave  the  way  for  so  great  a  dis- 
closure, that  the  elevation  of  her  feelings  might  not  be  too  sudden. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  desirous  so  to  shape  the  preliminary  steps 
that  thp  magnitude  of  the  descent  I  ivas  making  should  not  escape 
her  notice.  I  had  my  part  if  ell  conned,  and  having  no  anxiety  about 
the  result  of  my  suit,  was  prepared  to  go  through  it  in  my  best 
style. 

'  Miss  Morris,'  I  began,  drawing  a  chair  to  her  side, '  whither  are 
your  thoughts  wandering  ]' 

'  In  the  future,  of  course,'  she  replied ;  *  that,  you  know,  is  the 
home  of  the  imagination  of  the  young.' 

'  You  are  dreaming,  perhaps,'  said  I, '  of  some  happiness  that 
^ou  are  compelled  to  believe  is  beyond  your  power ;  some  position 
m  society,  it  may  be,  that  unkind  Fortune  has  placed  above  your 
reach.    Is  it  not  so  1    Have  I  not  guessed  rightly  t 

'  I  must  admit,'  Miss  Morris  replied, '  that  I  was  fancying  myself 
in  a  situation  different  from  that  I  now  occupy.  But  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  allow  myself  to  become  lost  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  real  situation  in  the  contemplation  of  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments that  I  can  never  hope  for.' 

'  In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,'  said  I, '  you  show  your  excellent 
sense.  Such  dispositions  as  yours  alone  can  appreciate  good  for- 
tune when  it  does  arrive.  If  it  were  made  known  to  you  to-night 
that  fortune  has  in  store  for  you  one  of  its  choicest  gifts,  the  com- 
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Bumictttion  would  be  doably  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  yoiir  ima- 
gination  bad  never  anticipated  it/ 

She  said  she  presumed  it  would  be  00. 

'  Perhaps/ 1  continued, '  the  supposition  is  prophetical.  You  are 
qualified  oy  nature,  Miss  Morris,'  (I  endeavored  to  take  her  hand, 
but  she  withdrew  it,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  the 
window  to  shut  out  the  evening  air,) '  to  acorn  a  higher  sphere  than 
that  in  which  the  unjust  goddess  has  placed  your  lot.  Though  your 
modesty  may  have  prevented  you  fk^m  discovering  it,  others  know 
that  were  it  not  for  the  unfavorable  influences  of  early  education 
and  society,  (and  for  those  you  are  not  Uamable,)  you  would  grace 
die  roost  elevated  station  in  the  social  scale.'    I  paused. 

'  The  opinion  you  entertain  of  me,*  said  Miss  Morris,  '  is  cer- 
tainly very  flattering.* 

'  I  am  sincere  in  the  expression  of  it,'  I  replied,  with  emphasis  ; 
'  if  you  had  been  born  in  the  lowest  station  m  society,  I  could  not 
have  been  insensible  to  your  merits  and  your  charms  !' 

Miss  Morris,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  did  not  faint.  I  re- 
sumed : 

'  I  trust  I  hate  &  sottl  to  disregard  the  artificial  distinctions  of  life. 
I  despise  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and,  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
your  worthf  I  have  resolved  to  honor  it  by  raising  you  to  that  posi- 
tion which  you  so  well  deserve  to  occupy.  Nothing  that  I  possess 
is  too  valuable  to  be  shared  with  you.  Believe  me,  Miss  Morris,  I 
am  serious  in  this ;  I  would  not  trifle  with  your  fSeeling^  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject.  I  assure  you  that  I  love  you  sincerely ;  and  I 
ofier  you  my  heart,  my  hand,  and — and — tny  name  !' 

Miss  Morris  had  attempted  to  stop  me  in  this  harangue,  but  I  put 
iny  finger  on  bet  lips,  for  I  knew  that  an  interruption  spoils  the 
effect  of  a  fine  speecb,  and  compelled  her  to  listen.  She  heard  me 
through  in  silence. 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  permitted  this,  and  would  not,'  she  said, 
when  I  had  ended,  '  if  I  had  been  aware  of  what  you  were  about  to 
say.  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  and  am  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  honor  that  you  intend  me.  But  there  is  the  best  oi  all 
reasons  why  I  should  consider  myself  unable,  even  if  I  were  desi- 
rous, to  accept  it.  My  heart  and  hand  are  long  sin^e  promised  to 
another ;  indeed,  my  heart  is  already  given,  and  I  expect  this  very 
night  the  arrival  of  one  who  will  claim  my  hand.' 

What  she  would  have  added  1  do  not  know  \  for,-  astonished  be- 
Vond  measure,  I  rushed  from  the  room  and  from  the  house.  How 
lone  I  paced  up  and  down  the  Walk  that  crossed  the  grounds  in  front 
of  uie  house,  cursing  my  vanity  and  my  dulness,  1  do  not  know.  I 
was  recalled  to  myself  by  the  approach  of  a  young  man,  who  in- 
quired if  Miss  Morris  was  within.  As  I  conducted  him  toward  the 
door,  we  heard  loud  voices.  The  first  that  I  recognized  was  my 
mother's.  '  I  might  have  known,'  she  said,  '  that  I  could  expect 
nothing  but  iagratitudey  artfuhieeB  and  deeett  from  such  a  pert,  vul- 
gar thing  V 

'  Madame/  replied  Miss  Morris^  '  you  have  neither  invited  my 
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confidence  nor  deserved  my  gratitude.  I  would  have  prevented 
the  disappointment  of  your  son,  had  I  foreseen  the  danger  of  it.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  this  scene 
was  enacting.  The  two  ladies  had  not  heard  our  approach*  and 
as  I  coughed  to  attract  their  attention,  Miss  Morris  turned  toward 
us,  and  exclaiming  '  O,  George  !  you  have  come  at  last !'  hurst  into 
tears,  and  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms. 

I  shall  add  nothing  to  the  reader's  knowledge,  though  something 
to  the  completeness  of  the  story,  when  I  say  that  Dr.  George  Hart- 
ley was  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  of  our  brave  cousin.  For 
two  years,  while  he  was  completing  his  education  abroad,  they  had 
been  separated.  I  acted  as  groom's-man  at  their  marriage  a  few 
days  after  his  return.  My  fadier  gave  away  the  bride,  in  his  own 
house,  and  we  had  altogether  a  right  down  jolly  wedding. 


HORVriffO:      A     FRAGMENT. 


BT     WXX.X.IAM     T.    BAOOH. 


Hi  has  no  heart  ^ho  in  a  morn  like  this 

Wakei  not  in  glory  with  the  glorioos  ecene  ; 
He  does  not  know  the  luztiry  of  blin. 

Nor  where  its  source  is  found,  nor  where  has  been ; 
He  walks  along  the  baser  paths  of  life, 

He  drinks  from  streams  that  let  him  thirst  again ; 
He  gains  no  strength  to  grapple  with  the  strife. 

Or  strong  endurance  for  its  fiery  pain. 


The  son  goes  up  the  eastern  sky  in  glory, 

And  flings  abroad  a  flood  of  fairy  flame  ; 
The  earth  seems  deck'd  like  earth  in  fairy  story, 

And  every  thing  has  beauty  none  can  name  ; 
Along  the  mountains  runs  the  eye  in  wonder, 

Along  the  forests  and  tbe  valley  bright. 
Where  the  dark  floods  that  sweep  that  vale  in  thunder, 

And  the  sweet  brooks,  are  laughing  in  the  light 


And  what  a  voice  of  sweetness  earth  is  waking 

From  every  side  of  us  —  a  burst  of  song ! 
As  the  full  soul  of  Melody  were  breaking, 

And  its  glad  notes  commingled  pour'd  along ; 
From  the  hx  forest,  from  the  copse -wood  dingle. 

From  every  grove,  each  stream  bauk,  and  smooth  lea ; 
From  each,  from  all  the  notes  come,  and  then  mingle 

With  all  the  soul  has  droarnM  of  harmony. 
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A  QnmtK  Aim  English  Lvxiook,  babmd  on  the  Osbman  woex  or  Feavcis  Passov.  Bjr 
HKiffftY  GsoRos  LiDDSLL  and  Robkkt  Scott.  With  correeUoM  and  additioos,  and  the  iuaer- 
tiofl  in  alphabetJea]  ordor  of  the  proper  nanioe  oeetirrinff  in  the  aodlent  Greok  Authors.  By 
Hjumy  DaiN.XB.    New-York  i  HARPxn  jlnd  Bmorumu. 

A  CoKPHBHSNinrs  LuctooN  OF  TBB  Gbxkk  Lanouaob,  adapted  to  tbe  uw  of  Beboolc  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  Sutes.  Third  edition,  freatljr  inproTed  and  enlarged.  By  JoBN  Pickxb- 
iMO.    Boston :  Wsu3,  CAnntft  and  Coxfant. 

*  If  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  hiatory  of  education/  lay  Piokkeinq's  editon, 
'  that  until  yery  recently  we  have  not  had  Greek  as  well  as  Latm  dictionaries,  with 
ezplanatioDB  in  English.'  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact ;  for  whateyer  question  may 
still  exist  as  to  the  proper  medium  of  critical  notes  for  more  adyanced  soholan,  there 
is  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  absurdity  of  requiring  mere  tyros  to  explain  one  foreign 
language  by  another.  In  the  case  of  us  Americans,  there  is  a  farther  reason  for 
not  using  Latin :  namely,  that  few  of  us  understand  any  thing  about  it ;  a  melan- 
choly fact,  of  which  one  is  painfully  reminded  by  the  elementary  books  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  We  saW  one  the  other  day,  (published  in  Boston,  of  course,)  per- 
petrated by  one  C.  Dbxtbr  CLEyiLAND,  presumably  *  Professor*  of  something,  which 
contained  such  specimens  of  canine  Latinity  as  the  following :  *  Cjus*  for '  suos,'  and 
'sua,'  pa89im .'  '  Sciemus  ilium'  for  *  We  shall  know  him!'  (An  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  French  ought  to  keep  a  man  from  that  blunder.)  *  Omncis  legerenf  for 
'  All  ought  to  read  !'    Dice  for  the  imperatiye  of  died  !  — and  so  on,  crescendo. 

The  Greek  and  English  Lexicons  best  known  afe  Doni^igan's,  t>uNSAR'B,  Scott  and 
Liddsll's,  and  on  this  side  the  water,  Pickirino'b.  Donnxoan  bemg  dead  and  buried, 
by  common  consent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  him.  Not  being  yery 
well  off  for  Greek,  he  adopted  the  expedient  of  translating  Passow's  renderings. 
Cleyerer  men  and  better  scholars  than  Donneqan  have  been  misled  by  trusting  to 
second-hand  translations  in  this  way.  It  was  once  inculcated  upon  us  by  a  distin- 
guished Cantab,  that  the  literal  meaning  of  Ktit0i^,  ('  niggardly,*)  was  *  pressed  toge- 
ther, or  felted  ;*  corresponding  to  our  own  idiom, '  dose.'  '  Here,*  said  our  instructor, 
*  Pasbow  is  superior  to  Scott  and  Liddell,  for  he  giyee  the  literal  meaning.'  And 
sure  enough,  Passow  giyes  as  the  firet  translation  of  Ktfiffii^ '  filtz ;'  but  it  is  JUtz, 
'niggardly,*  not  filtz,  *felt;*  the  German  metaphorical  idiom  happening  to  corres- 
pond exactly  with  the  English. 

DoMBAft  baa  some  excellent  articles,  here  and  there,  such  as  those  on  iyfuBn, 
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(adopted  and  praiied  by  almost  all  Bacceeding  writen,)  ^wiyXcy^,  mtrtkts^  rnK^ymt. 
But  his  book  is  pat  together  in  a  hurry,  andtuU  of  the  strangest  mistakes.  Thus  we 
have '  d(«r/ia,  a  song,  a  poem ;  Plato's  Grorgias,  §  49.'  No  such  word  ocean  in  the 
Goigias,  or  any  where  else  in  Plato,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  blonder  is  just  sneh  as 
we  might  suppose  a  boy  to  make  who  had  seen  ivfta  written  in  capitals,  when  of 
course  the  sabscript  <  Iota'  would  be  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  real  woids 
are  left  out,  i.  o. :  vpomHwiaf  whose  perfect  participle,  rpwirnr^at^  occurs  in  a  yery 
beautifal  bat  diffioolt  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  'AXX'  &vxl  ^topaawy  lyuY*  ktn^x^^* 
(Nubes,  495,)  is  rendered :  <  I  am  not  entering  with  the  purpose  of  stealing.'  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  one  in  reading  this  passage  could  have  escaped  the  commenta-  ' 
tor's  notes  on  it,  or  how  a  scholar  could  be  ignorant  of  the  Athenian  custom  of  strip- 
ping those  who  came  to  tearch  for  ttolen  property.  And  this  remmds  us  that 
DmiBAa  has  been  accused  of  stealing  from  Pigkiiuno.  Not  having  seen  the  chaiga 
supported  by  any  examples,  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  on  its  justice,  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  of  the  most  patient  reviewer  that  he  should  collate  two  whole  Lexi- 
cons on  the  chance  of  discovering  coinoidenees.*  But  if  Dunbar's  borrowings  from 
our  countryman  were  «11  of  the  same  class  with  his  imaginary  d<r/ia,  (which  appears 
in  PiCKxania,  only  without  the  unaginary  reference  to  PtAto,)  they  were  hardly 
worth  the  price  of  his  integrity. 

Scott  and  Liddxll'b  is  tie  LexlcorL  We  Well  remember  when  the  long-expeeied 
book  came  out,  what  a  furore  it  excited  among  English  scholars,  from  the  professor 
to  the  sChool-boy.  Afterward,  as  is  always  the  case,  there  came  a  re&ction,  and 
people  liked  to  find  fault  with  it  It  is  certainly  not  absolately  perfect ;  the  ma- 
jority  of  human  works  are  not ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  reflect  great 
credit  on  its  authorsi  The  pleasure  at  first  using  it,  after  DoNBAa  and  Donniqah, 
was  something  like  felicity.  So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  we  have  found  it 
m  HoMsa  very  good ;  better  m  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad,  but  not  firrt-rate ;  in 
Hxflioo  very  good ;  m  Thxocbjtus  respectable  ;  in  Hbrodotus  and  Thuotdidks  very 
complete  and  excellent  There  is,  however,  one  slip  in  the  latter  author,  to  which 
we  maybe  permitted  to  call  attention,  as  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  critics  hitherta 
"^Ecxoc  ^  fh  KadiSp^t  (Thucyd.  u.  18,)  is  rendered :  '  Kept  him  quiet'  Now  the  whole 
context  shows  that  it  was  ARomoAMUs  who  kept  the  soldiers  quiet,  not  they  him. 
l*he  true  construction  is  d  vrpardt  cij^gp  * A^^iiafLovlw  ipyi :  '  The  army  was  angry 
with  A"iy  rn  KoBiSpat  *  in  the  matter  of  (L  e.,  *  for,'  'on  account  of,')  the  delay.'t 
With  respect  to  the  drama,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  using  specific  lexicons  for 
iSscBTLns  and  Sophoclbs,  we  can  only  speak  of  EuRiriDM  and  Arxbtopbanbb,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  very  well  handled,  the  former  not  so  well.  Durbar,  in  a  letter  to' 
the  Classical  Museum,  (Number  Nine,)  points  out  a  strange  mistake  of  Scott  and 
Liodbll,  at  Troades,  536,  where  a^^rovuXoi^  '  of  the  unmortal  maid'  is  rendered 
■  with  coursers  of  immortal  strain.'    (EuRinnxs  is  one  of  Dunbar's  strong  points.) 

*  PxacsBOie's  •ditor*  afirn  that  *  Profinsor  Ddkbak's  Lexicon^  in  the  fint  sditkM,  wm  in  a«b- 
stanee  a  re-print  of  tbe  wcond  edition  of  the  American  work,  end  wee  ecknowledged  to  be  eo  in 
the  preface.'  We  kaTe  read  orer  raid  preface  three  eereral  timee,  with  the  aisietance  of  a  ftiend, 
mtd  €m  Heeeoer  no  mH9ml§dgmMit  or  IniiBieliin  e/  He  MmL 

tHoBBSStWho^te  epHeof  the  age  inwUeh  beHTed,aad  tbe  ^e  at  which  he  began  is  iCndy 
Greek,  had  a  better  idea  of  TBUCramBS  than  arany  of  the  eoaaaacatofa  of  the  piM—t  d^f,  haa 
tfaaelatedthiapssMgneometlj:  * 8o  paeiieaste  waa  tiwaif  of  iiiSiisnABUS fat  hiaatsflrbaftw 
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In  DwrnmnaanMM,  to  far  m  our  limited  aoqmiatanee  with  him  authorisM  vm  to  give 
an  opinion,  thia  lexicon  is  very  latiafactory ;  in  Plato,  remarkably  good ;  compara- 
tifeiy  ■peaking,  of  coone ;  for  thare  m  no  abMlntely  good  Ilatonic  lejucon,  not  eyea 
An^o  qieeific  one.  Aa  regards  Xxnophon,  ve  haye  no  peiMnal  experience.  An- 
TBOff  and  DanLBx  lay  it  m  very  meagre ;  pfobalile  enough,  aa  XmoPBOif  euten  fant 
little  into  an  Engliah  etodenff  reading.  In  AawroTLX,  where  <»ie  would  naturally 
look  for  almoft  perfection,  there  is  much  to  disappoint,  especially  erroneous  referencea: 
B.  o. :  iian^Xioi  referred  to  the  Politics  instead  of  the  (Economics,  (where  also  we 
think  that  the  instruction  should  be  6tvr6\%o¥  r»v  vw^iaroc,  reading  i^x^A»^  not 
ifmxfi^.)  The  chief  improvements  olahned  by  Mr.  DatfiiKit  in  hia  editiou,  beside 
the  insertion  of  the  proper  names,  for  which  he  has  the  authority  of  Passow  and 
HxaiUNN,  are,  in  the  Lyrical  fhigments,  Thkooritits  and  Xxnopbon.  The  articles 
added  to  or  altered  are  numerousL    We  take  one  literally  at  random  as  a  iq>ecimen : 

'  "A ravva,  n  i,h  ftm.,  firom  oyo^,  #  fiM<s,  Ifldy,  wMrtm,  ■ddrMsad  to  goddMMt.    CM.  3.,  380 1 
&  175 ;  to  ■  mortal,  CkL,  8. 1S8L    Tbe  word  bocooiM  common  from  PnroAm  dowowird  (In  poetry,  bet 


in  proM.)  lyama  «f ayvvf  m>  /^ovXf^aroc,  uithoreM*  nod  adTiMr  of  thit  deed.    Sua. 

DuBLin's  addition  we  haye  enclosed  fai  braeketa.  It  is  just  possible  that  it  may 
be  obnoxions  to  the  charge  made  by  English  scholars  against  the  Columbia  profes- 
aon :  viz.,  gwing  auperJUtoua  information.  Does  dvoroti  ever  occur  in  prose  ?  Of 
Ftcnanio  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Aa  it  as  *tke  Atnerican  Lexicont  it  may 
•eera  unpatriotic  not  to  praise  it  It  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  DoNNnoAN,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  put  it  about  on  a  level  with  DimBAa'a  firet  edition.  To  compare  it 
with  Scott  and  Liddbll  would  be  quite  ridiculous.  By  way  of  showing  their  dif* 
ference  in  value  to  the  stodent,  we  will  compare  the  very  first  crucM  article  that 
oeeurs  to  us ;  vii.,  that  on  axXoc .  It  is  scaroely  possible  to  read  a  diakigne  of  Pi.ato, 
without  being  struck  by  what  is  called  the  looee  uee  of  XXXof ,  which  Is  more  frequent 
in  him  than  in  any  other  writer.  The  usual  specttiMR  instance  m  from  Gorgias,  473 ; 
4i  vdXirai  «al  oi  aXAot  (Imc,  which,  literally  translated,  is  absolute  nonsense.  The  idiom 
signifies  '  the  oitixens  and  the  strangen  hende,'  Other  loose  significatioas  of  the 
wwd  are  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Tuooarros,  Idyl,  99 : 

T«v  viwroir  'EXIpw  lU^f  4pmwiy  /}«MdX«f  dXX«f , 
'  Fabxb,  a  sliopbord  Uk4  »«,  r«n  olT  with  Hkjlsn  tho  clerer.* 

Now  there  is  nothing  about  this  in  Piokbiino.  Liddxll  and  Scott,  en  the  other 
hand,  remark : 

•  8o  too  iD  aawaontinf  Mvonl  ^joett  wboro  it  oA,  Momiagly  ploMut  As  dfiu  rkyi  cal  d^^l«- 
•Xo(  kUw  iXXat,  with  her  thoir  mirtren  came  nttenduit  oXm.  Od.  9.  84,  ef.  9. 38T,  13^  SM.  So  fro- 
qnently  io  attic,  H  y^  w  x^P"^^  ^^  '■^^  H¥^v  Miv,  thorn  wan  no  (ran  nor  any  trae  frt  nO* 
Xaa.  Anabu  1.  55,  cf.  Hem.  Soph.  PhiL  38.  Heriod.  PlaC  Got;.,  473.  D.  Staia  Plat.  ApoL,30  a' 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  merits  of  Greek  Lexicons  more  fully  discussed,  is  rei 
ferred  to  the  London  Quarterly,  number  CL.,  and  to  Dunbar's  letter  above  alluded 
to.  All  we  have  to  say  is, '  Let  whoever  wants  a  Greek  Lexicon,  buy  Duslbe's  Scotv 
and  LiDpiLL.'  o.  a.  a. 

^         ■        ■ — ■— -■■  ■  ''  » 

*^J    IsealAorMtalegiUnulawordt 
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OnBOPHonr:  or  Vooai.  Cultdbb  in  ELOcimoif:  a  Btanual  of  ElamenUiy  EMerdMt,  adsptod 
Co  Dr.  Ru8H*8  Philotophy  of  the  Hnman  Voice.  By  Ijjom  £.  Murdoch  and  Wn.i.iajf  Rubbkxjl. 
Wiih  ao  Appaodlx  on  para  Tona,  br  J.  G.  Wbbb.  In  one  Toliuna.  pp.  338.  Boston :  W.  D. 
TiOKifOB  ANO  CoMFANT.    Naw-York:  Maex  H.  Nbwman. 

Wb  place  the  title  of  this  excellent  work  of  Meesn.  Murdoch  and  Rubbkll  at 
the  head  of  the  entaiug  remarks  of  a  correspondent,  not  to  indicate  a  review  of  the 
work  itself,  since  the  fint  edition  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  ensuing  observations  upon  oratory,  to  call  attention  to  a  treatise 
which  furnishes  the  ground- work  of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations 
are  needed  for  the  training  of  the  organs  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  We 
should  have  more  and  better  orators  among  us,  if  our  countrymen  would  only  pay  a 
little  attention  to  the  rudiments  of  articulation  and  expression  and  the  organic  disei- 
l^ine  of  what  has  been  felicitously  termed  <  vocal  gymnastics.*  But  we  are  forget- 
ting our  correspondent : 

'  Tub  plaasorea  of  elocution  eonttitnte  one  of  tha  moet  rallnad  e^Jogrmante  of  inteUact  We  may 
read,  in  the  sUeBce  of  the  chamber,  the  classic  pafa,  the  bttrnlog  words  of  the  poet  or  the  orator, 
aad  ralish  the  feast  with  the  appetite  of  a  moral  Apicius ;  bat  let  these  same  prodaciiona  be  pre- 
seated  to  ns  in  the  llowinf ,  disoriminatinf  and  animated  manner  of  the  sccomplished  orator  himsd^ 
and  the  thoughts  and  expressions  assume  new  forms  of  beauty ;  they  start  out  as  if  invested  with 
parsonifieation,  and  stir  up  In  the  soul  sources  of  pleasure  unknown  and  unthoufht  of  in  their  pre* 
▼iotts  perussL  They  are  bo  more  the  same  than  the  cold  chiselled  marble  is  the  breathing,  speak- 
iag,  moWnf  man.  In  reading  the  immortal  elocutionary  productions  of  the  clamie  periods  of  Oraeoa 
and  Eome,  we  are  almost  led  lo  envy  (if  envy  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  pastO  the  lot  of  those  who 
listened  to  a  Dbmobtubnxs,  a  Cicebo,  and  their  kindred  spirits.  That  was  the  illustrious  period, 
in  which  the  energies  of  elocution  are  admitted  to  have  been  most  prevalent  and  most  felt.  The 
orators  than  were  literally  devoted  to  one  study.  Their  seal  became  inflamed  by  ^^^ry  new  beauty 
that  indefatigable  analysis  might  evolve,  and  the  eloquence  aad  poetry  of  nature  became  the  familiar 
language  of  these  enthusiastic  scholars.  They  *  glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaTan  ;* 
fhthomed  the  depths  of  mighty  miods,  and  arranged  every  word  of  their  own  writiags  so  as  not  to 
oifeDd  the  ear  by  a  discordant  sound.  Thus,  we  are  told,  DniosTBBitBa  transcribed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Tbucydidbs  eight  or  nine  times  over,  merely  to  catch  the  force  and  spirit  of  that  historian ; 
and  SocBATBS  spent  whole  years  of  his  life  in  writing  his  chief  oration ;  a  part  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  borrowed  from  Ltdiab  and  Tbuctdidss.  And  even  in  our  own  age,  our  most  soccessAil 
adToeates  at  the  bar  aad  on  the  hustings  are  those  who  have  *  learned  aad  conned  by  rote'  the  mighty 
volame  of  nature,  as  opened  in  the  works  of  SiiAXfrBABS.  William  C.  Pbbstoiv,  Oo2>bk  Hoff- 
■AN,  Lboabb,  Eu  Bf  oobb,  ei  id  omas  ^smis,  draw  their  figures,  illustrations  aad  modes  of  appeal 
to  the  passions  from  his  laspirod  pages,  and  form  their  action  from  such  gifted  interpreters  as  Mac- 
MKADT,  FoBBiST,  MuBOOCH,  and  Others  on  the  stage.  In  the  works  of  Cicsbo  we  meet  with  ano- 
ther example  of  industry,  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  ancient  history.  No  man  perhaps  ever 
wrou  BKMV  books  thaa  this  ill-fated  author ;  and  if  we  judge  of  his  literary  labors  by  the  numerooa 
Tolumes  known  at  the  present  time,  to  s^y  nothing  of  those  supposed  to  have  bean  lost  in  the  dark 
ages,  we  have  reason  to  be  amased  at  the  exhibition  of  his  perseverance.  How  will  such  exsmplea 
compare  with  the  industry  of  modern  orators  f  with  the  extemporaneous  flow  of  words  without  force 
end  meaning,  or  with  the  school-boy  manner  of  recital  which  our  speakers  carry  with  them  into  the 
legislative  halls,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  hustings  f  But  it  is  said  the  ancient  orators  had  greater 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  tbelr^loquence.  True ;  but  in  any  age  where  a  man  expects  to  effect 
any  thing  by  his  speech,  he  must 

'  Srirrsir  the  •laewt.  Bainmon  np  tb«  blood ; 
Dia^ulse  fair  Mature  wltb  haid-fkTOr«d  rage. 
Then  lend  the  eye  •  terrible  aapect ! 
Let  it  pry  throa«ih  the  porta«e  of  the  head 
Like  the  braaa  oanoon  :  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it 
Aa  fearfully  aa  doth  a  galled  rook 
O'erhang  and  gully  hie  confounded  T>aa«, 
Bwilled  with  ttao  wild  and  waacafnl  oeeas : 
Hold  hard  the  breMj».  and  band  up  avary  aplrlt 
To  Ito  fall  height.' 
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And,  MM  thouffh  he  were  the  ooly  mediator  between  the  peofile  and  the  objeet  in  riew,  he  ehould 
benfah  every  earthly  fear,  and  hurl  hia  fire-brandi  ^f  eloquence  into  the  mnltitade,  even  though  the 
flame  recoil  jMck  upon  himmlft  and  blast  the  mind  from  which  it  emanated.  Such  were  the  circam- 
stancea  of  the  ancienta,  that  they  had  only  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  people,  and  the  tide  of 
pobltc  feelinf  flowed  into  any  channel  they  might  form.  They  addressed  and  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  breathlees  thousands  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  their  souls  emitted  those  brilliant  flashes 
which  are  justly  called  '  the  lightning  of  eloquence.* 

*  What  would  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  eulogist,  while  rtudwg^  his  Mineral  discourse  on  the 
character  of  the  lamented  '  Chief  of  tiie  HermitUge,'  could  he  have  then  beheld  an  orator  whose 
every  syllable  penetrated  to  the  Battery,  hr  above  the  noises  of  the  fluctuating  multitude  f    It  la 

needless  to  say  that  M r.  B was  scarcely  heard  beyond  the  lines  of  the  immediate  spectators. 

Bot  with  all  the  energy  of  the  orators  who  appeared  in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
there  was  nothing  that  approached  that  affected  ranting,  so  commga  among  oar  modern  speakers. 
That  sort  of  eloquence  seems  to  have  almost  wholly  degenerated  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  its  flame 
and  spirit  to  be  lost.  The  truth  is,  we  have  but  few  orators  at  this  period,  whose  declamation  is  any 
thing  more  than  common  reading ;  such  as  we  may  hear  at  home  in  the  social  circle,  or  in  the  juve* 
nfle  ezereiaea  of  a  sehool-ezhibition.  And  why  Y  Not  because  we  have  not  scholars  ocmpetent  to 
write  a  correct  and  polished  oratioui  or  a  sound  political  speech,  but  htemiut  eloqumc*  is  not  madt  • 
Btmdy ;  and  as  long  as  the  words  are  correct,  and  the  style  appears  learued  and  perspicuous,  a  fasci- 
nating delivery  seems  to  be  considered  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to  the  eternal  tautology  of  sounds,  if  not  of  thought ;  and  we  become 
weaiy  of  the  ceaseless  whining  tone  of  the  orator,  whatever  may  be  his  theme  or  the  occasion.  We 
know  not  why  it  is,  but  true  eloquence  has  ever  been  subject  to  persecution  and  misfortune }  and  it 
Ibmlshes  a  melancholy  lesson  fbr  aspiring  demagogues,  to  look  back  and  view  the  wreck  of  the  great  in 
intellect ;  to  behold  the  ihte  of  ancient  orators ;  now  soaring  to  the  skyt  and  thundering  forth  the 
law  by  which  the  whole  populace  should  abide,  and  now  grovelling  to  the  earth,  where  the  last  flame 
of  ambition  was  to  be  extinguished  by  disgrace  and  ignominy.  But  one  word  more  touching  the 
atndy  of  eloquence.  It  is  evident  there  are  not  many  advantages  for  its  pursuit  in  modem  days  that 
men  enjoyed  in  past  ages ;  and  until  this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  witness  that 
perlbetion  in  orators  which  has  been  the  boast  of  other  times.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  enthu- 
■iasm  among  the  young  men  of  our  legblaturea,  and  at  our  tribunals  of  justice  j  for  seldom  does  a 
young  man  venture  to  stand  up  in  debate  without  first  asking  permission,  as  it  were,  of  the  aged 
men  of  the  land,  who  seem  delighted  in  crushing  the  hopes  of  the  youthfhl  adventurer,  and  in  ,re- 
atricting  all  powers  but  their  own.  There  appears  to  be  a  selfish  propensity  among  the  wise  men 
and  elders  to  keep  back  young  men ;  and  unless,  like  Wiluax  Pitt,  they  rise  upon  them  in  the 
irresistible  energy  of  their  genius,  turn  the  tables,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  convulsions,  strangle  them 
and  their  whole  Ihction,  as  HxxouLxa  did  the  serpent  Ptthon,  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  cus- 
tom, they  may  wait  until  the  head  is  gray,  and  the  energy  of  youth  gone,  before  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  utter  their  opinions  aloud.  We  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that  every  young  man, 
demagogue  though  he  be,  should  be  tolerated  with  his  ranting ;  but  a  candid  reviewof  modern  orwr 
tors  will  convince  any  one  that  the  limited  encouragement  of  elocution,  especially  in  the  northern 
fltates,  is  the  great  cause  of  neglect  of  its  study.  This  remark  will  apply  to  almost  every  branch  of 
Uteratnre  or  the  arts,  where  taste  and  genius  ara  combined.  UotO  quite  lately,  we  have  rarely  met 
with  a  gifted  painter  or  scnlptor,  whose  productions  wera  justly  appreciated  until  the  master  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  raward : 

'  Oav  •torled  nm.  or  snlmatadl  "huat, 

Baek  to  its  mwoaion  call  th«  flaetlztg  breath  T 
Can  bonor't  70106  provoke  the  ellent  duet. 

Or  flattery  eoothe  the  dull,  oold  ear  of  death  T' 

The  poet,  too,  when  his  harp  becomes  unstrung,  breathes  forth  his  last  strain,  spirit-broken  and 
neglected.  But  notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  let  each  one  judiciously  choose  his  profession 
amd  firmly  abide  by  his  choice.  Every  one  must  stand  by  his  own  strength.  If  we  would  be  dis- 
tii^fuished,  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  mnltitude ;  if  we  would  wear  the  laurals  that  ara  strewn 
among  our  contemporaries,  we  must  push  forward  into  Uie  fight,  and  boldly  brandish  the  weapon 
with  which  we  must  clear  our  path  through  the  world ;  or  we  may  forever  linger  in  the  rear,  withont 
honor  to  ourselves  or  profit  to  our  country. 

*  Mr.  Chaklbi  Wmnrnr,  who  gives  us  *E9tninff$  with  Americum  JLutkort  aiuf  Poe<«,'owes  to  natnra 
a  symmetrical  and  commanding  figura,  grant  powen  of  intonation,  and  diversified  properties  of  ge- 
nina  {  and  to  industry  and  application,  many  acquired  accompliahmenli.    He  has  evidently  the  true 
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or»t  which,  when  workad  down  Mough,  will  show  the  eolid  bullioa,  ontihinln;  ail  the  alloys  which 
impoae  for  a  day  upon  the  public,  *  and  then  are  Men  no  more.*  But  in  order  to  attain  the  detir»d 
eminence,  Mr.  Whxtnbt  must  ttmdf.  He  must  look  beyond  hia  own  perfonnaneee,  and  elerate  hie 
Tiewf  to  that  ideal  perfection  which  every  atudent,  born  to  excel,  ii  destined  always  to  ponae  and 
never  overtake.  We  hope  he  may  continue  to  struggle  after  excellence,  and  keep  ever  in  mind  the 
idea  of  ptrfection.  Many  of  his  humorous  citations  we  consider  below  his  abilities ;  but  what  waa 
said  of  Rome  adorned  by  Auoustus,  may  be  applied,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  such  productions,  em- 
bellished by  Mr.  WinTNsr.    He  found  her  brick,  and  left  her  marble : 

t 
•  LttUxltlam  invanlt.  aaniu>rBaa  ToUnqtilt.' 

He  excels  in  what  has  been  peculiarly  emphasized  by  Dxmostctmki  as  the  tHpU  requisite  of  elo- 
qneace — ▲cnoN.  His  use  of  the  fore-arm,  especially,  is  preeminently  bold  and  graceful  By  this 
■Criking agency  he  gives  his  words  and  thoughts  an  unwonted  power;  flinging  them,  as  it  were,  with 
a  Tioleat  method.  Into  the  very  souls  of  his  auditory.  It  muat  be  remarked,  however,  that  his  ac- 
tion is  often  so  exuberant  as  to  *  o*er-faifbrm  the  tenement ;'  yet  redundancy,  we  think,  is  bettM' 
than  poverty  of  gesticulation.'  '^-  s.  * 

HAvma  neyer  enjoyed  the  plearaie  of  hearing  Mr.  WmmBT  exhibit  hie  powen  oi«. 
eloention,  eate  for  a  few  harried  moments,  and  even  then  m  what  we  are  faiformed 
by  our  correnpondent  was  one  of  his  least  eflectiye  Qlnstrations*  we  are  not  enabled 
to  speak  officially  of  his  merits ;  but  whether  it  were  himself,  the  spirited  Grebm- 
BANK,  the  eloquent  VAWOXiraoFr,  the  well-studied  Hown,  or  the  indefatigable  Mm- 
DOOB,  we  ooald  welcome  the  labon  of  each  and  all,  so  their  exertions  might  serre  to 
elevate  the  character  of  native  oratory  throughoat  the  republic. 


TBI  PBosn-WanSBS  or  AmmCAt  with  a  Survey  of  the  History,  Condition  and  Prospeetief 
American  Literature.  Ej  &vrua  Wnjcor  Guswolix  Illuatrated  with  Portraiu  from  Original 
Pictures.  In  one  volume^  pp.  558.  Philadalphia :  Cabkt  and  Ha^T.  New-Tork:  Wixjbt 
Aim  PrmfAjK  and  WitLXAM  H.  Gaaham. 

Oua  first  wonder,  on  taknig  up  this  large  and  beantifiil  volmne,  is  at  the  ineonle*- 
table  evidences  of  indeftitigable  industry  and  laborious  research  which  it  presents ; 
and  on  even  a  cursory  perusal,  we  are  in  the  second  place  suiprised  at  the  general 
good  taste  and  wise  discrimination  exhibited  in  a  work  containing  such  an  amount 
and  variety  of  literary  mat^rieL  We  quite  agree  with  the  <  Tribunal  below,'  in 
saying  of  Mr.  Gkiswold,  that  vre  cannot  name  another  man,  unless  it  weie  Jarco 
SpAaxs,  whose  acquaintance  with  American  literature  is  sufficiently  extensive  and 
thorough  to  have  enabled  him  to  produce  the  equal  of  this  work.  To  compress  with- 
in five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  so  large  a  fund  of  infonnation  with  regard  to  seventy- 
two  American  prose  authon  and  their  works ;  still  better,  to  include  some  specimen 
or  specimens  of  the  writings  of  almost  every  author,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
modify  and  coirect  the  erroneous  judgments  of  the  general  critic ;  is  a  woi^  which 
must  have  required  a  vest  and  ungrudging  outlay  of  time  and  labor ;  and  Mr.  (iaia- 
woLD  has  evidently  performed  his  chosen  task  lovingly  and  faithftdly.  He  has  done 
our  literature  good  service,  as  well  with  European  as  American  readera ;  and  in  this 
necessarily  labor-saving  age,  in  letters  as  m  all  beside,  we  do  not  know  bow  a  young 
American,  especially  one  intending  to  travel,  can  spend  the  leisure  houm  of  a  month 
better  than  in  making  himself  thorongliiy  acquainted  with  <  The  Fhise  Writers'  and 
<  The  Poete  of  America.'  The  portraits  in  the  volume  are  well  engraved,  and  are  of 
the  following  gentlemen :  Wasbxnotoii  lavmo,  the  late  Justice  Stokt»  President  Jqna- 
THAM  Edwaads,  J.  J.  AuouBOR,  Hou.  R.  H.  Wxu»s,  JoBN  p.  Kjmmspt,  WaUAM  H. 
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Prkbgott,  Ralph  Waldo  Emsrbon,  and  Cha&lbb  F.  Hovfmam  ^  including  quite  a 
ooHoetion,  aa  our  readers  will  perceivei  of  favorite  contribators  to  this  Magazine.  Mr. 
GuBwoLD  has  giTen  an  admirable  sketch  of  WASRiNoroit  InTiNG,  including  the  pe« 
liod  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  settled  down  in  his  little  nest  of  refine- 
ment and  beauty,  *  Sunnyside  Cottage,'  on  the  Hudson ;  enjoying  in  town  and  coun- 
try the  society  of  *  troops  of ,  friends  ^  writing  for  the  KNiOKKBBOCKn,  and  spending 
alternate  periods  of  leisure  in  the  metropolis,  <  in  the  streets  of  which  ENiCKERBOcxin 
omnibuses  rattled  by '  KmcKESBooKn  Halls*  where  *  KNicKnaB0OKE&  ClubiP  held  fes- 
tivals, and  at  whose  wharves  magnificent  steamers  and  ships,  combig  and  going  ^gtief 
day,  also  boie  that  immortal  name ;  in  pleasing  testimony  of  the  unhrers^fity  of  hk 
feme.'  Mr.  GaiswoLD  eorrectly  remarics,  that '  the  series  of  sketches  of  mannen,  tra- 
ditions and  travels,  contributed  by  Mr.  Irvino  to  these  pages,  would  make  three  large 
volumes,  two  of  which  might  appropriately  be  termed  a  continuation  of  the  <  Sketch- 
Book.' ' 

As  a  general  thing,  we  do  not  care  to  reiterate,  reSnfbrce,  or  rt^n^ee  our  literary 
judgments  in  this  department  of  our  Magazine ;  but  when  adverse,  and  hence  erro- 
neously declared  m  certain  tender  quarters,  or  by  certain  sensitive  persons,  to  be  dic- 
tated by  personal  considerations,  we  have  not  deemed  it  amiss  occasionally  to  fortify 
our  own  convictions  by  the  recorded  verdicts  of  our  hi^est  literary  authorities.  This 
we  have  done,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  the  author  of  *  Martin  Faber,'  <  Count 
Julian/  etc.,  and  the  author  of  <  Fufier  Hopkins,'  <  Great  Abel  and  the  Little  Man- 
hattan,' etc.  Mr.  GaiswoLD  joins  the  *  North-American  Review,'  the  Knickek- 
BocxBB,  and  we  may  now  add,  the  <  Democratic  Review,'*  in  animadverting  upon 
those  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  writen  which  we  have  heretofore  been  com^ 
pelied,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  read  A,  to  condemn.  For 
example,  Mr.  Geibwold  observes,  that  in  the  writmgR  of  Mr.  Snufs,  our  attention  is 
sometimes  engrossed  by  actions,  <  but,'  he  adds,  *  we  foel  no  sympathy  with  the  actors. 
He  gives  us  too  much  of  ruffianism.  The  coarseness  and  viUany  of  many  of  his 
characters  have  no  attraction  in  works  of  the  imagination.  If  true  to  nature,  which 
may  be  doubted,  it  is  not  true  to  nature  as  we  love  to  coatemi^aie  it,  and  it  serves  no 
gfood  purpose  in  hterature.  Mr.  Slum  does  not  discriminate  between  what  is  irre- 
deemably base  and  revolting,  and  what  by  the  hand  of  art  may  be  made  subservient 
to  the  exhibition  of  beauty.'  This  is  almost  the  very  language  of  the  Knickerbogksr. 
Concerning  Mr.  Mathxwb,  our  author  speaks  with  equal  justice  and  severity : 

'  Tbb  atyle  of  Mr.  Mathsws  ia  unnttlarAl,  and  in  many  placet  indieatoi  a  mind  aeeuttooMd  to  ths 
oontemplatiOB  of  Tulmr  dvpravity.  Who  would  think  m  flndin;  inch  namoa  a>  '  Hobblealiank,' 
*6roa«y  PeterM>n,"Fisliblatt,'  or  *  Flab/ in  WiJHiKOTOif  UviNOor  Natbanibl  HawthobniI 
Bat  they  are  charaeteristic  of  'Puffer  Hopkina.'  Hi«  language  is  aometimes  affectedly  quaint,  and 
when  more  natural,  though  comparatively  r eah,  it  ia  rude  and  uocoutlu  Some  writer*  are  aaid  to  ad- 
vance on  atilts }  our  author  may  be  aaid  to  proceed  difficultly,  strainingly,  jerkingW  through  mire. 
The  chaitre  of  a  want  of  nationality  is  somewnat  stale ;  but  as  copies  of  the  works  of  Mr.  JAxTfmwu 
hare  gone  abroad,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  nothing  has  over  been  printed  in  this  country  that  exhibits 
less  the  national  character.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  say  that '  The  Politicians'  and  '  Puffer  Hopkina* 
are  German,  French,  or  £n|[lish,  but  merely  that  they  are  not  in  any  kind  or  degree  Awuriam,  The 
moat  servile  of  all  our  copyists  have  thus  far  been  those  who  have  talked  most  of  originality,  as  if  to 

*  TBs  '  Democratic  Review'  for  March,  in  a  commendatory  noUce  of  Messra.  Wclkt  Ain>  Pvt- 
MAJi's  excellent  'Library  of  Choice  Reading,'  considers  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  should 
have  provoked  a  comparison  with  that  series  and  one  so  unfavorable  to  our  national  pride  as  their 
*  Library  of  American  Books.'  It  would  have  been  better,  the  writer  contends,  not  to  have  published 
any  of  the  several  books  in  this  series  than  to  have  given  to  the  public  the  *  lame  and  impotent' efforts 
of  Mr.  Mathbwb,  and  the  *  intolerable  diffusenesc  and  endless  drawl  of  words*  which  distingvish 
the  WHtinga  of  Mr.  Sooii. 
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Met  Oar'TooB^AoMrin'ImlsotiritaMMigh 
n  England ;  and  m  iu  fnmmuimmtmtc  in  bent 
phraseology,  that  m  far  from  baTing  been  bora 


diTort  attontiM  from  their  felt  defleioncies  in  this  reipeet 
to  eoln  for  itaelf  a  name,  but  must  parody  one  itied  in  En 

of  a  fresh  and  Tigorous  literature^  it  adopts  a  quaint  phra         

here,  or  even  naturalized,  was  never  known  among  us,  except  To  the  readers  of  very  old  books  and 
the  *  Address  of  the  Copyright  Club.'  In  all  its  reviews  of  literature  and  art,  the  standards  are  Eng- 
lish, which  would  be  welt  enough,  oerfaaps,  if  they  were  Enrlisb  standards,  but  they  are  the  llfUi«rate 
men  with  whose  writings  only  their  own  can  be  compared/  *  Their  very  clamor  about  'American- 
ism' is  borrowed  IVom  the  most  worthless  foreign  scribblers,  and  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  matter  of  style.  Of  genuine  nationality  they  seem  to  have  no  just  appro- 
hension.  It  has  little  to  do  with  any  peculiar  collocation  of  words,  but  is  the  pervading  feeling  and 
opinion  of  a  country,  leavening  all  its  written  thought' 

This  not  only  *  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  ;*  it  driTee  it  home,  and  bories  it  We 
qttit^  agree  with  Mr.  Ganwoi.D  m  the  remark,  that  <  of  all  absurd  aehemes,  the 
abanrdeat  is  that  of  creating  a  national  literature  by  inyenting  tricks  of  speech,  or  by 
any  sort  of  forced  originality  ;  of  which  fact,  proof  enough  may  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  MATHBwa'  We  commend  *  The  Pjroee  Writen  of  America'  cordiaOy 
to  a  wide  national  acceptance ;  with  the  eepecial  advice  to  the  reader,  not  to  oveilook 
the  excellent  introductory  *  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  History,  Condition  and  Fhis- 
pects  of  the  Country,'  which  contains  many  noteworthy  Miggestioos  and  much  Taln- 
able  literary  information. 


FaoiSflAKT  Ballads,  awd  Othxb  Po^ms.    By  Vvtust  Pshdlston  Cooks.   In  one  f oltioie : 
pp.  18&    Philadelphia:  Caaxy  amo  Habt. 

Thesib  ballads  came  to  us  in  an  unlucky  hour,  for  we  had  just  been  reading  far  the 
twentieth  time  those  glorious  lays  of  Macaclat,  that  stir  one  like  a'clarion.  But  they 
have  stood  this  setere  test  of  comparison  wdl,  and  certainly  stand  very  far  above  the 
level  of  what  is  now-a-days  miscalled  <  poetry.'  Several  of  them  are  mere  veisifiea- 
tionsof  Fkodmart's  mories.  '  Perhaps,'  says  the  author,  'if  I  had  pained  out  this 
purpose  of  fidelity  to  the  noble  old  chronicler,  my  poetry  would  have  been  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it'  <  Perhaps'  nothing  of  the  sort ;  end  we  half  suspect  Mr.  Cooke  in  his 
heart  thinks  so  too ;  else  why  should  he  asign  the  first  place  to  his  original  ballads, 
<  The  master  of  Bolton,'  and  <  Greofirey  Tetenoire  V  Very  properiy  are  they  thus 
placed,  being  decidedly  Che  best  things  in  the  collection.  A  few  stanxas  from  the 
latter  vrill  serve  to  give  an  idea  oIT  its  spirit  The  old  out-law,  litter-bonie  by  his  tioop, 
«  charged  by  a  band  of  cavaliers : 


*  Gira  me  a  cross-bow  in  my  hand, 

Andptnee  a  bolt  therein!* 
Grim  GKOiraST  said ;  and  bend  the  bow, 

And  let  the  bolt  be  keen.' 
And  then  he  scanned  the  County's  band. 

And  bade  his  own  hold  place, 
A  perilous  smile  was  fierce  the  while 

Upon  his  ancient  face. 

'As  leant  he  on  his  litter's  side. 

An  old  and  fbeble  man, 
With  raven  locks  so  wonderAd 

Above  his  visage  wan. 
And  peered  with  keen  and  ferret' eyes 

So  subtil  in  their  guile. 
You  would  have  said  a  conunon  wrath 

Was  kindlier  than  his  smile. 


'He  raised  the  cross-bow  to  his  aia^ 

And  then  with  sudden  twang 
The  bolt  flew  forth,  and  angrily 

Upon  its  journey  sang. 
The  sharp  bolt  flew  so  swift  and  tnie, 

That  ere  a  man  might  speak, 
It  smote  the  County  Oaston 

Betwixt  the  eye  and  cheek. 

*  Ah!  ill  betide  the  bowyer's  craft 

That  shaped  that  bolt  so  true  I 
And  ill  betide  that  heart  of  pride 

From  whose  fierce  will  it  flew  1 
The  County  tottered  on  his  horaa, 

His  brain  spun  round  and  round, 
And  then  he  lost  his  rein,  and  fell 

A  dead  man  to  the  ground.* 


Some  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  have  been  publiahed  before.    <  Florence  Vane' 
has  been  much  admired :  it  runs'sweetly,  but  there  are  two  very  punting  lines  in  it : 


'  Tht  heart  was  as  a  river 
Without  a  main.' 
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DoM  this  mean  that  the  lady's  heart  never  lost  iteelf  ?  We  are  Davw  and  not 
OSniFUB.  Mr.  Cooke  has  evidently  studied  Tbnntbon  and  Macauiay  :  he  oa^ht  to 
have  caught  a  little  more  harmony  from  them.    We  continnally  meet  such  lines  as 

these: 

*  Hxa  TOiee  it  igmorma  of  commaDd/ 
'Which  take  th«  (golden  light  tJuif  art  veiling.* 

*  A  man 

May  call  a  white-browed  girl  DimJ 

Rade  tMhural  tales :  ahe  had  no  Eav« 
Of  trouvere  or  of  tnntbadowr* 

All  these  in  one  poem ;  a  poem  too  containing  passages  of  such  beauty  as  this  : 

*  The  gods  wore  very  good  to  bless 
My  Itn  with  so  much  happiness. 
The  maiden  on  that  lowly  8eat« 

1  Bittiog  at  her  little  feet! 

Two  happier  lovers  never  met 

In  dear  and  talk-chsrmed  privacy. 

It  was  a  golden  day  to  me, 

And  its  great  bliss  is  with  me  yet, 

tTarmiitg,  like  wiju,  my  iitmost  heart : 

For  mtPtorUt  of  hapfy  kouro 

Art  like  the  cordUUa  preuod  from  fiemvr*^ 

Attd  maddea  oweetlfJ* 

Frequently  too,  we  stumble  upon  very  uncouth  words : 

'  The  lady  Jans  of  Ventadore 
Is  irritant  of  mood.' 

*  And  oaken  stools  and  cabinets, 
The  room's  appwteiMmces.' 

*  The  cross  that  night  had  sunk  before 
The  crescent  orgiUoue.' 

The  term  <  appurtenances'  smacks  of  a  lawyer's  declaration  in  a  case  of  trover ; 
and  although  Shakspbakb  speaks  of  *  princes  orgulous*  in  his  episode  to  *  Trollus  and 
Cressida,'  the  introduction  here  of  a  kindred  word  is  any  thing  but  felicitous.  In  the 
enlarged  edition,  which  Mr.  Cookb  promises,  we  trust  these  faults  will  be  corrected. 


Ah  Exposition  op  the  Apocaltpsb.  By  David  N.  Lobd.    In  cue  volume,  pp.542.  New-York: 
Haapxr  and  B&othxbs. 

Tms  is  properly  denominated  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse :  a  title  to  which 
few  if  any  of  the  works  that  preceded  it  have  any  claim.  It  explains  in  the  first 
place  the  nature  and  states  the  law  of  symbols,  and  thereby  places  their  interpreta- 
tion on  clear  and  demonstrative  grounds ;  a  preliminary  as  indispensable  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  revelation  as  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry  are  to  the  solution 
of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  ;  "and  a  requisite  which  no  former  commentators  have 
famished.  They  have  neither  given  any  just  conception  of  the  principle 'of  symbo- 
lixation,  nor  founded  their  explications  on  any  uniform  rule.  They  have  often  treated 
symbols  as  mere  metaphors,  or  personifications,  and  almost  uniformly  mistaken  their 
nature,  and  assigned  to  them  significations  at  the  utmost  distance  irom  their  true 
meaning.  This  work  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic 
scriptnrea.  No  writer  will  hereafter  follow  the  old  method,  any  more  than  an  astrono- 
mer would  now  proceed  on  the  theories  of  the  universe  which  were  held  anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  or  a  shipmaster  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean 
by  the  mles  of  navigation  which  prevailed  before  the  invention  of  the  compaas. 
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Nayal  Skbtchu  fbom  ths  Gulp, — Our  coReflpoiident,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hms,  *  poiCs 
up'  to  the  last  advicet,  in  the  anneied  aceonnt  of  the  eailing  of  the  aloop-of-war 
*  Albany*  firom  Penaacola,  her  arrmd  off  Vera  Crusy  and  her  adyentorea  thereabont 
FasB  we  the  aooaatomed  track, '  the  hreeze,  the  gale,  the  etorm,'  and  the  elaborate  tech- 
nical detail  of  the  sailor,  to  come  at  once  to  the  following:  *  On  a  sonny  afternoon  we 
made  the  lofty  and  snow-crowned  Arazabo,  which  stood  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  like  a  monarch  arrayed  in  his  jewelled  robes,  and  the  same  evening  came  to  an 
anchor  under  the  lee  of  <  Zjo  I»la  Vmrde,^  where  we  found  the  United  States'  sloop- 
of- war  John  Adams,  maintaining  the  Uockade  off  Vera  Cruz,  and  roUing  heavily  to 
and  fro  on  the  long  glassy  swell  that  came  sweeping  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
After  remaining  for  two  days  at  our  anchorage,  during  which  time  we  were  visited 
by  Commodore  CoimoB,  on  a  levely  Sabbath  monung  we  weighed  anchor,  and  with 
a  free  fresh  wind  from  the  south-west,  proceeded  on  a  cruise  down  the  enemy's  coast 
We  had  just  got  well  clear  of  the  harbor,  when  a  large  full-rigged  hrig  was  espied, 
under  top-sa3s,  jib  and  courses,  standing  leisurely  and  boldly  in  for  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  being  no  part  of  the  policy  of  our  captain  to  permit  strange  vessels  to 
enter  an  enemy's  harbor,  which  was  under  a  vigorous  blockade,  a  shot  was  fired  just 
ahead  of  the  suspicious-looking  craft,  to  bring  her  conmiander  to  a  sense  of  his  duty ; 
hut  he  impudently  pursued  his  couse,  in  defiance  of  the  gentle  admonition  which 
had  been  ftunished  him.  This  was  too  much  for  our  gallant  captain  calmly  to  sub- 
mit to.  llie  guns  of  the  fint,  second  and  third  divisions  wero  cleared  away,  cast 
loose  and  manned,  and  every  thing  was  in  readinen  to  give  our  quondam  friend  a 
dose  which  it  was  thought  he  might  not  relish.  '  Fin  fine,  Sir  !'  said  our  captain 
to  the  second  lieutenant,  *  and  pitch  it  right  into  hhn  /'  Bang !  hang !  thundered 
the  cannon,  in  rapid  succession,  and  away  flew  the  iron  hail,  skimming  and  richoting 
along  the  tops  of  the  waves,  dashing  their  spray  high  in  air,  and  pasring  close  under 
the  stMn  oi  the  brig,  which  had  at  last  hoisted  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  Spain  at  her 
fore-topmast  head.  We  were  just  preparing  to  give  our  proud  neighbor  a  whole 
broadside,  when  he  suddenly  hauled  upon  a  wmd  and  backed  his  main-top-saiL  As 
his  broadside  was  turned  toward  us,  we  at  once  discovered  her  to  be  a  Spanish  man- 
of-war.  The  *  Albany'  was  hove-to,  and  a  boat  was  manned  and  sent  on  board  the 
stranger,  which  proved  to  be '  La  Patriot,'  a  Spanish  brig  of  war,  bound  to  the  island 
of  Saerificio.  When  the  b^cer  commanding  our  boat  arrived  alongside  the  brig,  he 
found  her  crew  all  at  quarters,  and  full  of  fight  as  the  Bishop  of  Bevis;  her  com- 
mander walking  his  quarter-deck,  with  wrath  and  indignation  pictured  on  his  ooun*' 
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tonanee.  <  Does  you  vant  to  fight,  Safior  7*  said  he,  lodcmg  roand  with  eoiMiderabla 
complacency  upon  the  few  old  iron  pots  which  garnished  the  ode  of  his  brig ;  '  I  say, 
Sare  !  does  you  vaat  to  fight  7*  However,  on  an  explanation  takmg  place,  he  coded 
down,  and  the  two  officers  parted  company  on  exceedingly  friendly  terms ;  the  brig 
behig  left  to  pursue  her  course  without  farther  molestation. 

<  The  head  of  the  <  Albany'  was  turned  to  the  northward,  and  away  she  flew 
along  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  search  of  other  adventures.  The  third  day  after  our 
departure,  a  tremendous  <  Norther*  came  howling  along,  ploughing  up  the  tortured 
ocean,  and  reducing  the  ship  to  her  storm-sails.  The  gale,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration ;  and  when  it  had  subsided,  we  ran  close  in  under  the  high  rocky  shores, 
and  commenced  cruising  up  and  down  the  coast. 

<  <  Sail,  O !'  cried  the  look-out  from  the  fore-top-sail-yardi  one  bright  morning,  as 
we  were  leisurely  standing  off  and  on,  under  easy  canvass.  '  Where  away  V  sung 
out  the  officer  of  the  deck.  *  Two  points  on  the  weather-bow.  Sir.'  <  Can  you 
make  her  out  V  '  A  large  barque.  Sir,  standing  upon  a  wind,  under  top-gallant-sails 
and  courses.'  *  Very  well.  All  hands  make  sail  I'  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
staggering  along  under  a  pyramid  of  canvass,  in  pnnnit  of  the  strange  barque,  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  fast  sailer ;  so  ftwt,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  until  after  night-fall 
that  we  were  able  to  bring  her  to,  by  firing  a  shot  over  her.  A  prize-crew  was  sent 
on  board  of  her,  when  she  was  found  to  be  a  fVench  vessel  from  Bordeaux,  laden 
with  wines  and  silks,  with  a  large  number  of  passengers,  many  of  them  ladies. 
During  the  night  we  lay  by  our  newly-acquired  prize,  and  in  the  morning  gave  her 
over  to  a  prize-master  from  the  *  John  Adams,'  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  squa- 
dron, oflT  Anton  de  Lizardo.    We  then  made  sail,  and  again  proceeded  upon  a  cruise. 

*  During  the  time  that  I  have  been  on  board  this  ship,  I  have  often  been  very  much 
amused  at  the  long  confabulations  which  frequently  take  place  among  the  *  darkies.' 
The  place  where  they  usually  convene  being  directly  in  front  of  my  window,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  overhearing  their  altercations,  which  have  served  to  dis- 
sipate much  of  the  ennui  which  always  hangs  around  my  lonely  hours.  One  day  a 
bevy  of  them  gathered  in  firont  of  my  door,  where  they  were  very  earnestly  engaged 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  *  west*  which  one  of  their  number  had  recently  pur- 
chased (at  a  great  sacrifice,  it  seemed,)  from  a  sailor.  It  was  a  tawdry  afiair,  co- 
vered with  variegated  and  showy  figures,  large  as  your  hand ;  yet  it  seemed  to  give 
great  delight  to  its  possessor,  who  turned  it  first  in  one  position  and  then  in  another, 
to  discover  in  which  light  it  appeared  the  most  beautiful ;  all  the  while  grinning  and 
chattering  like  a  Brazilian  ape,  as  he  half-eoliloquized  upon  its  qualities  in  the  follow* 
ing  words: 

*  ■  Wal  now  I  I  reckin  dat  west's  a  shiner !  One  dat  's  fit  to  wear  in  de  king's 
pallus !  Chaugh !  I  'm  gwine  to  keep  it  till  I  gets  home  to  Baltimors,  and  den,  stan' 
dea'  nigger  I    E'yah  I  e'yah !' 

'  So  busily  engaged  was  CniriK  in  detailing  his  anticipated  triumphs  among  the 
dingy  beauties  of  Baltimore,  that  he  failed  to  observe  the  acquisition  to  his  listeners 
of  a  little  chubby  ward-room  darkle,  who  with  lips  apart,  stood  eagerly  awaiting  the 
completion  of  his  comrade's  eulogy  upon  the  *  west,'  when,  with  a  look  of  intelli* 
gence  and  superior  sagacity  beaming  in  his  frice,  he  exolaimed,  as  he  drew  a  long 
sigh: 

<  <  Wal,  gemmen,  you  may  aU  say  what  yon  likes !  Dat  west  is  no  doubt  a 
wery  fine  one ;  dat 's  a  fac' !    It 's  a  grand  one,  and  no  mistake !    But,  | 
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do  n't  be  too  elewated !  Dat  west  woald  look  mighty  well  on  a  white  man ;  but 
you  put  dat  west  on  a  nigger — put  it  on  a  nigger,  and 't  will  look  like  de  wery  debil ! 
I  tell  you  you  car^t  make  a  nigger  look  well : 

' '  For  dres*  a  darkie  how  joa  will, 
He  Ml  be  a  dam  blaek  niffger  itUl !' ' 

*  Had  a  thunder-bolt  or  a  bomb-shell  fallen  among  the  astonished  and  indignant 
darkies,  they  could  not  havis  absquatulated  with  greater  velocity !'  The  next  epistle 
from  our  lively  correqx)ndent  may  be  dated  from  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 


j  Mors  Talk  with  *Miu  Moth.' -1- We  welcome  Mr.  Moth  again  to  our  pages, 

ail  win  our  readers.    In  justice  to  that  unique  gentleman,  it  behooves  us  to  state,  that 

a  line  in  one  of  the  stanzas  from  Emerson,  quoted  by  him  in  our  last  number,  was 

made  nonsense  of  by  the  carslesi  substitution  of  the  word  *aun*  for  *eum,*    The 

stanza  should  have  read: 

*Tum  babe  by  iu mother 
Lta«  bathed  io  joy ; 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted. 

The  tun  U  its  toy : 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  beinf 
Without  eloud  iuita  eyes. 
And  the  mm  of  the  world 
In  soft  miniature  Ilea.* 

Mr.  Moth  *  will  now  address  the  audience :  *  How  vigorously,'  said  Mr.  Moth, 
'  *  does  Embrson  recall  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  time !     He  has  fed  full  upon  them, 
vntil  the  materiel  of  his  verse,  however  sprinkled  with  modem  names  and  aUonons, 
is  rather  of  that  age  than  this.' 

<  Yes,'  said  I,  *  he  is  holy  George  Herbert  redivivua,* 

<  'T  is  often  said,'  replied  he  ;  *  but  I  find  more  resemblance  in  him  to  another  poet 
of  that  period,  whose  name  perhaps  yon  will  not  guess.' 

*  Herriok,  I  suppose  you  mean.' 

*  I  remember  some  verses  of  Hbrrick's  that  might  have  been  written  at  Concord : 

*SwxcT  country  life!  to  such  unknown. 
Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own, 
But  serving  courts  snd  cities  be, 
Leas  happy,  less  enjoying  theo. 
Thou  nerer  plouf  bed  the  ocean's  foam. 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  popper  home, 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dopt  rove 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorchM  clove ; 
Nor  with  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest 
Fetch  est  ingors  from  the  west. 
No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Fliee  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece. 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinda,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year. 
When  now  the  cock,  the  farmer's  born, 
Calls  for  the  lily*  wristed  mom ; 
Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go, 
Which  though  well-soiled,  yet  thou  dost  know, 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands.' 

( And  so  on ;  don't  yon  see,  Sir, a  sort  of  Ralph  Waldo  air  about  \i?  There's 
something  in  that  epithet,  'Lily-'tDritted  mom,'  that  strikes  one  as  quite  in  his  way ; 
't  is  pretty  but  far*sought ;  it  implies  a  foregone  personification  of  morning,  that  is  quite 
charming.' 
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'  Pfttty,'  Miid  Mf.  MoTB ;  <  but  Eher8on*b  imagery  is  not  so  direct ;  for  instance, 
he  says  in  his  fine  poem  of  *  Monadnock  :* ' 

'  Tbottsand  minstrels  woke  within  ne ; 

Our  music 's  in  the  hills ; 
Gayest  pictures  rose  to  win  me. 

Leopard-colored  riUi.' 

Now  what  he  means  exactly  by  '  leopard-colored  rills'  is  not  so  very  clear ;  yet    * 
there 's  something  we  like  in  the  expression.' 

'  I  suppose  he  means  flecked  and  spotted  with  Tariationa  of  sunshine  and  shadow* 
aa  a  leopard  is  speckled  with  black  and  brown  — ' 

'  Look  at  a  little  mountain  bropk  in  spring-time,'  added  Mr.  Moth,  '  when  't  is  a 
little  turbid  with  the  soil  from  the  hills ;  here  gleaming  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  there 
parted  by  the  rocks  into  darker  and  fluctuating  hues,  and  you  will  see  that  ESimsozff 
took  it  from  Nature.  But  you  have  not  hit  upon  the  man  I  had  in  my  mind.  Ha 
more  resembles  Gbobgb  Wither,  in  bis  more  serious  mood,  than  any  of  the  rhyme- 
sters of  that  age.  He  is  Withbk,  flavored  considerably  with  a  portion  of  the  quaint- 
nesB  and  queemess  of  old  Quarlbs.' 

Aa  I  was  not  ready  lo  express  my  assent  to  this  comparison,  Mr.  Moth  went  on  to 
repeat  the  following  lines : 


'  As  the  SOB  doth  oft  exhale 
Vapors  from  each  rotten  vale, 
Poesy  so  sometimes  drains 
Gross  coaoaits  firom  muddy  braini^ 
Mists  of  envy,  fof  s  of  spite, 
Twixt  men's  judgment  and  her  light; 
But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 
That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 
If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower, 
As  she  makes  wing,  she  gets  pow'r, 
Tet  the  higher  she  doth  soar 
She 's  affronted  stiU  the  more, 
Till  die  to  the  high'st  hath  past, 
Tbta  sh«  rssu  with  fkna  at  last. 


And  raise  plessore  to  her  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 


By  the  murmurs  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustlemg, 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  sprmd. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infhse  in  me 

Than  alt  Nature's  beauties  ean 

la  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Mskethis  churlish  place  (i  s.  Concord,)  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  Redness 

In  the  fty  gall  of  sadness ; 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made  ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves, 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emF 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  } 

This,  sty  eJumbtr  oftugUet^ 

ffaUed  atoKt  toith  duretptet. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  Uught  me  by  her  misht. 

To  draw  comfort  and  delightJ 


Oho  Qhe  Hose)  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  i*  the  midst  of  sorrow  ; 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace. 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Bo  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 

That  flrom  every  thing  I  saw 

I  conld  some  invention  draw ; 

*  Had  you  found  that  in  Emkrson'b  volume,'  continued  Mr.  Moth,  <  you  would  have 
thought  it  entirely  akin  with  all  the  rest' 

*  Except  that  I  should  have  singled  it  out  as  more  intelligible  than  he  is  wont  to  be. 
If  he  would  always  write  in  that  unambiguous  manner,  he  would  have  more  ad- 
mirers. He  seems  occasionally  to  take  delight  m  confusing  the  threads  of  a  plain 
enough  idea,  till  your  thoughts  become  so  snarled  that  you  toss  aside  his  book  in  de- 
spair of  elucidating  the  intricate  entanglement  He  confounds  places  too,  and  per- 
sons. He  puts  ultra  German  mysticism  into  the  mouth  of  Alphonso  the  Wise.  He 
makes  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  talk  of  tobacco  as  though  he  had  been  fami- 
liar with  the  weed  all  his  days.  Mithridates  was  famous,  we  know,  for  his  fondness 
for  poison ;  but  Emerson,  not  content  with  ancient  toxicology,  doses  him  with  npas- 
jnice  and  Prussic  acid.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Moth;  *  if  ships  can  go  to  Bohemia  in  poetry,  Mithridatis 
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of  Pontui  might  easily  have  chewed  Virginia  fine-cat  Let  me  repeat  yon  now  one 
of  Emirmn'b  poems,  which  for  simplicity  and  directness,  as  well  as  tenderness  of 
thought,  is  equal  to  any  thing  in  his  hook.*    'T  is  called      \ 

•THEAPOLOOT.        , 

Think  me  not  ankind  and  rude, 

That  I  walk  aloue  in  grove  and  glen  ; 
I  ge  to  the  god  of  the  wood 
To  fetch  hi*  word  to  men. 

'  Tax  not  my  doth,  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beaide  the  brook ; 
Each  cloud  that  floateth  in  the  sky 
WritM  a  letter  la  my  book. 

'  Chide  me  not,  laborious  band, 
For  the  idle  flow'rs  I  broogkt, 
Every  aster  in  mv  hand 
Goes  home  loaded  with  a  thought. 

'  There  was  never  mystenr 

But  'tis  figured  in  the  flow*ra ; 
Was  never  secret  history. 
But  birds  toll  it  in  the  bowers. 

'  The  harvest  from  thy  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong, 
A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield 
Whieh  I  gather  in  a  song.'  "^ 

\     '  Is  n't  that  beantifally  spoken  7'  asked  my  firiend.    I  was  wilUng  to  confess  it 


Tn  '  Sbakbr  Bibl«,'  Etcetri.. — We  are  assured  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  *Shmker  Bible*  proper*  The  society  have  a  volume  entitled  'The  Testimony  of 
Chriofo  Second  Appearing t  which  is  divided  into  chapteis  and  verses ;  hut  it  is  not 
intended  to  supenede  the  use  or  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  have  before 
us  a  work  called  *A  Summary  View  of  the  United  Society  of  Believers,  commonly 
called  Shakers,*  in  which  we  find  set  forth  their  belief  in  relation  to  matrimony.  They 
consider  themselves,  in  their  association,  as  voluntarily  set  apart  from  the  children  of 
this  worid ;  and  their  creed  in  respect  of  matrimony  is  contained  in  a  passage  from 
the  New  Testament :  <  The  children  of  this  world  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage ; 
bat  they  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  the  heavenly  world,  and  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.*  They  avow  dis- 
tinctly, however,  m  the  work  to  which  we  refer,  that '  the  institution  of  marriage  is 
useful  in  its  place  ;'  that  <  it  has  a  teodency  to  prevent  many  evils  in  society  that  are 
otherwise  unavoidable  ;'  that  <  for  mankind  in  their  present  state,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;'  but  they  add,  that  *  {6r  the  followers  of  Cbust,  who  are  called  to  fomike  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  useful,  but  the  contrary.'  They  claim  in  this  matter  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  their  own  belief,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  as  do  those  who  entertain 
difierent  views ;  holdmg  it '  right  and  just  that  all  people  should  act  their  own  faith 
in  this  ks  in  atl  other  matters ;'  and  truth  to  say,  we  are  quite  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  supposing  all  the  worid  were  Shakers,  as  the  society  odght  surely  to  desire  it  to 
be,  where  would  they  get  recruits  after  awhile  7  Probability  seems  to  favor  the  con- 
clusion that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  society  in  the  course  of  time.  <  We  may 
be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  opinion.' 
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GoMip  WITH  RsADKKS  AND  CoRRKSPONDKim. —  Did  joh  hear  the  Agtronomieal 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Mitchell  ?  If  not,  town-reader,  yon  lost  a  delectable,  a  sublime 
entertainment  But  it  is  not  fayorable  to  the  self-importance  of  such  poor  earth- 
worms as  we  are  —  little  ants  upon  one  only  of  the  rolling  globes  that  revolve  in  the 
vast  muverse  of  God  —  to  hear  clear  expositions  of  the  newly-ez{4ored  worids  that 
wheel  through  the  serene  and  silent  spaces  above  us ;  where 

*  Hosts  of  snni 

Throog  ether  with  fiz*d  raya ;  or,  widely  Uanehed, 
Bail  awAil  cycles  round  the  throne  of  hearen, 
With  their  attendant  spheres,' 

One  becomes  discontented  at  being  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined'  in  so  *  limited  a 
sphere*  as  this,  and  is  impelled  to  mount  in  fancy  with  the  imaginary  Wakton,  and 

*  survey  the  heavens  in  one  of  the .  irregular  fiery  cars  of  the  skies.'  He  longs  to 
know,  with  that  imaginative  explorer,  what  the  appearance  of  the  sun  must  be  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mercury,  and  what  a  boiling  cauldron  of  fire  it  must  exhibit.  Let  us 
but  fancy  ourselves  spiritual  beings,  seated  in  a  comet  at  its  remotest  distance  from 
the  sun,  that  appears  little  larger  than  a  star,  whence  we  shall  by  degrees  pass  into  its 
very  neighborhood :  what  an  astonishing  contrast !  As  We  travel  on,  we  survey  the 
planets  becoming  visible  by  degrees,  but  at  first  clustering  round  the  sun ;  till  advanc- 
ing, we  t>erceive  them  at  different  distances  and  of  different  sizes ;  calculate  how 
near  we  shall  approach  to  each  of  them ;  perhaps  pass  near  enough  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus  or  Jupiter  to  be  astonished  at  their  stupendous  magnitude,  and  perhaps  have  a 
glimpse  of  some  immense  proportionate  structure  on  one  or  other  of  them ;  or  near 
enough  to  Saturn  to  discover  the  nature  of  his  ring ;  and  at  length  see  the  Sun  itself 
become  more  and  more  a  tempestuous  billowy  boundless  ocean  of  fire ;  and  perhaps 
rush  into  the  midst  of  it  as  into  a  whirlpool,  while  it  roara  still  louder  and  more  dread- 
fol  at  the  accession  of  new  fuel !  And  still  perhaps  this  unfathomable  fiery  alrjrss, 
prodigious  beyond  all  conception,  may  be  but  one  of  a  million  of  lesser  ones,  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  one  a  million  times  larger  than  any  of  these  I  Truly 
was  it  said  of  old,  *  Marvellous  are  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  and  His  secrets 

*  past  finding  out !'  .  .  .  The  long  string  of  <  Jokee^  sent  us  by  our  Philadelphia 
correspondent  are  not  acceptable,  although  we  appreciate  the  kindness  intended. 
One  word  here  touching  jokes  and  jokers.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  we 
honor  true  wit  and  genuine  humor ;  but  profeeaional  jokers  and  story-tellers  we  do 
not  affect ;  men  who  lie  in  wait  to  introduce  *  a  good  'un  ;'  who  watch  the  slight 
crevices  of  conversation,  that  they  may  wedge  in  a  preconcerted  witticism  or  a  fabri- 
cated and  localized  anebdote.  The  finest  wits  and  humorists  whom  we  know  are 
men  of  sense,  men  of  business,  men  of  method ;  men  not  always  seeking  to  be 
amusing,  but  whose  perception  of  *  fun'  alternates  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  pa- 
thos and  sublimity,  and  whose  own  wit  and  humor,  instead  of  being  labored  and 
forced  upon  one's  attention,  spring  always  from  a  natural  occasion,  and  are  sug- 
gested and  introduced  when  the  '  keeping'  of  *  time,  place  and  circumstance'  is  not 
disturbed.  You  never  saw  a  'joke*  or  a  '  bit  of  fcm'  fh>m  laviNo  or  Dickens,  with- 
out the  proper  quo  animo,  or  '  moving  why.'  *  *  •  To  our  Cambridge  friend,  who 
asks,  in  answer  to  a  private  note  from  the  Editor,  accompanying  a  returned  com- 
munication, what  we  mean  by  <  simplicity  in  domestic  poetry,'  we  reply,  (although 
be  has  misquoted  our  remark,)  that  we  mean  the  6mploym6nt  of  Words  enough,  and 
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only  enough,  to  tell  the  story.  Are  we  *  undentood'  now  7  The  foIIowin|r,  for  ex- 
ample, our  correspondent  would  doubtless  hare  spun  out  into  two  pages ;  but  would 
the  picture  have  been  more  complete  ?  Wilkie,  as  a  painter,  *  nndentood'  kindred 
'  effects ;'  and  so  do  our  own  Edmonds  and  Mount  : 

'  Mr  biggin'  standi  iweet  on  thu  loutk-Blopin'  hilli 
And  the  sun  ahinot  Me  bonnily  beemin'  on 't, 
/  And  put  my  door  trot*  a  clear  prattlia'  rill, 

Prae  the  loch,  whore  the  wild-duckt  are  twinunin'  onH ; 
And  on  ita  green  banks,  on  the  ga^  rimmer  days, 
Hy  wifle  trips  bare-foot,  a*bleachin'  her  claes, 


My  wtfle  trips  bare-root,  a*Dleacnin'  her  claes, 
An'  on  the  dear  ereature  wV  rapture  I  gaze. 
While  I  whbtle  and  sing  at  the  plowin*  o*c' 


Now  it  is  the  same  thmg  with  simple  melody.  Why  is  it  that  a  Scotch  <  lOt,'  (a 
term  nearly  as'  expressive  as  that  most  expressive  Scottish  word  '  lift,*  for  the  sky,) 
like  *  The  Laird  o*  Cockpen,*  for  example,  will  when  well  played  set  the  oldest  legs 
and  the  goutiest  feet  a-moving?  *  Not  knowing,  can*t  say'  why  it  is,  but  so  it  19. 
And  we  have  always  honored  the  taste  and  heart  of  Queen  Victoria  for  selecting, 
among  others,  from  the  songs  submitted  to  her  for  that  purpose  by  our  old  friend 
Wilson,  previous  to  singing  before  Her  Majesty  at  Taymouth  Castle,  *  The  Laird 
o'  Cockpen.'  We  could  <  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic'  until  twelve  o'clock  day  after 
to-morrow  night  to  that  inspiriting  air,  and  doubtless  we  have  few  readers  who  could  i|*t 
do  the  same  thing.  ...  *  The  Biter  Bit,*  from  our  Portland  (Maine)  correspondent, 
is  a  well-written  elaboration  and  transfusion  of  a  very  brief  and  simple  anecdote,  which 
has  little  beside  truth  to  recommend  it  We  remember  to  have  heard  it  months  ago. 
An  extremely  *  down-east*  Yankee,  with  a  wagon-load  of  '  apple-sa&ce,'  was  driroig 
through  a  village  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston,  when  he  saw  dangling  in  the 
wind,  on  a  post  before  a  tailor's  shop,  a  new  over-coat,  seductively  suspended  by  ft 
skewer  in  the  shoulders.  He  drove  up  to  the  door,  alighted,  and  went  in.  '  Be  yedn 
the  boss  7'  he  asked  of  a  pale-faced  man,  who  was  making  diagrams  with  chalk  and 
rule  on  a  piece  of  flimsy  snuff-colored  cloth.  *  I  be,'  said  Snip.  '  Yes  *,  wal,  you  've 
got  a  family, I  'xpect?  You've  some  children,  han't  you?  I  see  a  thin  boy  1^- 
whittlin'  out  door,  that  looked  like  you ;  and  I  'xpeiicted  like  as  not  you  had  children.* 
'  Four  on  'em  ;  that  was  Jerothnxl,  my  second,  that  you  see,'  was  the  explanatory 
reply.  *Yes;  wal  neOw  don't  yedu  want  a  first-rate bar!l of  apple-sa&cel  I've 
sold  six  bar'ls  this  morning, and  I  ban 't  got  hot  one  left.  I  'U  take  it  out  in  dicker: 
I  want  to  git  an  over-coat ;  and  if  you  're  a-mind  to  let  me  have  that  coat  that  hangs 
by  the  door,  if  it  will  fit  me,  I  'II  give  you  a  bar*!  of  apple^sa&ce  for  it'  The  Schneider, 
after  a  little  chairing,  consented,  and  the  coat  was  brought  in  and  tried  on.  He  sftid 
the  fit  was  a  miracle  ;  '  it  might  ha'  growed  onto  him,'  so  snug  did  it  <  set ;'  and  he 
verified  this  praise,  by  twisting  his  customer's  neck  half  off,  that  he  might  look  at  his 
back  in  a  glass  standing  in  the  dark  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  reflecting  nothing 
bat  what  was  passing  in  the  street  in  front  The  *  barT  was  '  dumped,'  agad  the 
buyer  drove  off,  proud  as  a  turkey-cock,  in  his  new  coat  He  alighted  at  a  '  store'  to 
do  an  <  'arrand'  for  a  neighbor,  where  he  encountered  a  townsman.  *  Hello  V  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  *  how  slick  you  do  look  !  Where  did  you  git  so  much  new  coatt' 
The  wearer  made  no  reply,  but  turning  round  *  with  an  air,'  asked,  *  How  does  due 
set  7  An't  she  a  beauty  7  And  all  I  g'in  for't  was  a  bar*!  of  apple-sa&ce.'  *  A 
<  be-e-uty  !*  exclaimed  the  other ;  *  why  I  never  see  any  thing  set  so  wrinkly  I  PuU 
it  down ;  now  let  go  of  it  It  do  n't  make  no  odds,  not  a  bit ;  it  goes  right  back  again ; 
it  puckers  dreadfully  between  the  shoulden.'    'PttckerSt  does  it?*  said  the  chap- 
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{aUen  and  mortified  buyer ;  bat  hit  face  brightened  almost  to  a  glow,  as  he  added 
'puekerB,  eh?  Wal,  if  his  mouth  don't  packer  a  dam'd  sight  worse  than  this  over- 
coat ever  can»  when  he  tastes  o'  that  apple-sa&ce»  I  *II  lose  my  guess !  His  children 
won't  steal  none  on't  more'n  once  ;  though  it  *s  better  a'ter  you  git  down  a  leetle; 
there 's  a  considerable  mess  of  sbavin's  'long  abedut  the  middle  on  't !'  .  .  .  Per- 
haps you  remember,  reader,  the  story  of  Ozial  Biogs  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard, 
in  our  last  number?  Well,  here  is  the  same  thing  in  *phonotypy'«type,  which  we 
copy  from  <  The  Anglo-Saxon,^  published  in  Boston  by  Botls  and  Andrews: 

<  38  tel  an  ecselcnt  stori  or  Bmrqvd,  di  rivivalist ;  not  ov  him,  egzactU,  bnt  ov 
tiwot  hapnd  at  di  doz  ov  won  ov  biE  mitiyz.  Hi  woz  in  di  habit  ov  adresiy  hiz 
coygrigE/un  in  dis  wiz :  *  $  am  nv  goiy  tm  prs ;  and  $  went  el  dat  dizir  tui  bi  pred 
fer,  er  tm  hav  eni  ov  dtsr  frendz  hu  ar  absent  pred  for,  tui  send  up  dsr  nemz  on  e 

Sis  ov  pepur.'  On  di  ocssoa  tm  hwig  wi  rifur,  dar  woz  at  wans  sent  up  tui  di 
esc  cwit  £  pH  ov  litl  slips  ov  pE|>ur,  wid  di  nemz  ov  pursunz  on  huiz  bihoi  hi  woz 
tm  '  resy  az  hi  sed, '  wia  di  01miti.'  Z  pez  swn  ensud,  hwen  hi  sed,  *  Send  'urn 
up !  send  'nm  up !  $  can  pre  for  £lv  hundred  just  az  izi  az  i  can  prE  for  e  duzun.  Send 
'um  up  I  If  yui  hav  n't  eni  pspiir,  get  up  and  nsm  di  frend  yui  went  pred  tor  J 
At  dis  stej  ov  prosidiy,  s  man  huun  wi  /al  eel  Oziel  Bigz,  s  stolwcut  pursun  ov  sics 
fit  and  s  haf  in  hiz  stociyz,  e  notorius  unbilivur,  and  s  confilrmd  wag  tm  bmt,  ros 
in  di  midst  ov  di  coygrigE/un,  6  marc  for  el,  and  amidst  di  wiyes  and  bees  and 
■milz  ov  di  editori,  sed :  *  Mr.  BurQurd,  $  want  yui  tm  pre  fer  Jim  Tompsun  ? '  3i 
reverend  piti/unur  se,  from  di  ecsitment  in  di  ediens,  dat  Oziel  woz  s  *  hard  c€s.' 
'  ?  Hwot  iz  yuir  n£m,  sm  ? — andhm  iz  Mr.  Tompsun  ? '  *  it  *z  Jim  Tompsun ;  hi 
cips  E  taviim  dvn  in  Tompsunvil,  and  i  cip  s  public  hvs  £  lill  bilo  him  Hi  iz  an 
imumal  scradrel,  and  $  went  ym  tw  giv  bmi  8  lift  T  *  But,'  sed  Mr.  Burcurd, 
*  ?  hav  vui  fzt  in  di  eficesi  ov  prsr  ?  fiui  ym  biliv  in  di  pvur  ov  pit^un  ? '  '  Sat  'z 
nidnr  hir  ner  daer,'  risponded  Oziel ;  '  i  went  ym  tm  tri  it  on  him ! ' — ^Nicurbociir. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  this  may  seem  very  much  like  the  Ybllowtlubb  style  of 
orthography ;  but  when  we  find  such  men  as  Dr.  Warren,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Francis 
BowBN  and  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  uniting  in  a  report  warmly  in  favor  of 
phonography  and  phonotypy,  the  subject  maybe  deemed  one  of  no  small  importance. 
We  shall  advert  heieaiter  to  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  phonotypy  by  the  report 
to  which  we  allude,  and  which  we  receive  at  the  eleventh  hour.  .  .  .  We  have 
been  reading  Doctor  Lee's  excellent  <  Addr €99  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Geneva  Medi" 
eal  CoUege,  just  published  by  request  of  the  graduates.  It  is  replete  with  sound 
medical  principles  and  valuable  advice.  It  sets  before  the  student  the  sacrifices  he 
must  needs  make  to  become  a  good  physician ;  the  cold  and  watching,  the  fatigue, 
and  absence  from  home  and  friends,  which  he  must  always  be  prepared  to  encounter, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  vocation.  Nor,  Doctor  Lee  might  also  have 
said,  is  the  acquitition  of  that  most  honorable  profession  divested  of  the  necenity  of  ' 
self-sacrifice.  We  stood  recently  for  half  an  hour  in  a  disseoting-roomi  where  some 
ten  or  twelve  young  surgeons  were  acquiring,  from  actual  demonstration,  proof  of  the 
truths  which  had  been  developed  in  their  previous  studies.  They  stood  around  the 
several  'subjects,'  with  their  long  black  gowns  and  open  books, like  solemn  monkf, 
performing  the  service  of  death  over  the  departed ;  and  as  we  heard  the  enthuaiastie 
ezpreesions  of  satisfaction,  at  the  verification  of  their  author's  expoeitioDS,  we  could 
not  but  he  nnpressed  with  the  sacrifice  of  oomfort  at  which  all  this  practical  know- 
ledge must  be  obtained.  Look  around :  an  odor  has  taken  possession  of  the  hall  ae 
rank  as  the  breath  of  the  charnel-house.  Here  are  two  operators,  carefully  dissect- 
ing, point  by  point,  the  nerves  and  arteries  in  the  chest  of  a  negro ;  near  by  are  two 
others,  bending  anxiously  over  the  head  of  a  female,  whose  brain  is  being  sabjeoted 
to  a  rigid  scrutiny  ;  the  mouth,  around  which  dimples  may  once  have  played,  like 
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eddiei  in  imooth  water,  and  which  was  douhtlefls  often  mantled  in  Bmiles,  is  tightly 
stitched  together ;  the  limbs,  green-white,  hang  pendulons  and  relaxed  ;  and  on  the 
left  ifl  another  corse,  with  outstretched,  purple  arm,  as  if  remonstrating  with  those  who 
are  delving  into  the  secrets  of  his  frame  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  alle- 
viate the  sufl^rings  of  the  living.  Honor,  say  we,  to  the  professors  of  the  divine  art 
of  healing !  But  for  them,  and  their  unwearied  and  not  oufreqnently  poorly-requited 
services,  how  often  would  the  earthly  body,  that  *  harp  of  thousand  strings,'  lie  shat- 
tered and  tuneless  in  the  dust !  .  .  .  *  S.  D.  G.'s  satire  upon  *  Pictures  fry  the  <  Old 
MatUr^  *  has  been  anticipated  in  these  pages  by  one  of  the  admirable  sketches  of 
PsTBa  ScHE¥ii«.  The  writer  exposes  a  ni)w  '  trick  of  the  trade,'  however.  He  says 
modem  pictures,  especially  Madonnas,  painted  to  resemble  the  *  old  masters,'  are  now 
executed  over  ancient  and  worthless  daubs,  to  ensure  an  old  eanvass,  as  a  voucher  for 
antiquity.  A  picture  of  this  description  was  lately  sent  to  a  renovator,  who  in  cleans- 
ing it  rubbed  the  Virgin  Mult  into  a  donkey !  The  *  old  master'  was  as '  green'  as  its 
purchaser.  .  .  .  We  received  recently  from  an  esteemed  friend,  a  native  of  *  bonnie 
Scotland,'  and  now  sojourning  for  a  season  in  that  picturesque  and  romantic  land,  a 
letter,  in  which  he  describes  the  impression  that  the  old  familiar  faces  and  scenes  made 
upon  his  mind,  on  returning  <  home  again'  after  the  absence  of  some  sixteen  years. 
We  cannot  encroach  upon  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  domestic  scene ;  but  we  may 
ftay  without  impropriety  that  the  narrative  forcibly  reminded  us  of  a  delightful  old 
Scottish  song,  of  which  we  remember  only  the  following  stanzas : 


*  Whin  rilentTime,  wi'  ligbily  foot, 

Had  troil  on  thirty  yean, 
I  toii|rht  a^n  my  native  laud, 

Wi*  mony  hopes  and  fean : 
Wha'  kens  gin  tlie  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  continue  mine  t 
Or  gin  1  e*er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  iang  synef 

'  As  I  drew  near  my  ancieot  hame, 

II V  heart  beat  a'  the  way; 
Each  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

or  some  dear  former  day : 
Those  days  that  foUow'd  me  afkr, 

Those  haspy  days  o'  mine, 
Which  made  me  think  the  present  jojs 

As  naething  to  Iang  syneu 


'  The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  view. 

Where  minstrels  ased  to  blew ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  Ibrth  wi' opeir  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  fhce  I  saw  ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door. 

Whom  I  left  in  his  prime, 
And  wept  to  see  the  lad  retum 

He  bore  about  Iang  syne  t 

*  I  ran  to  ilka  dear  fHend*s  toon. 

As  if  to  find  them  there; 
I  knew  where  each  one  used  to  sit, 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  eyes  of  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  Iang  syne.' 


<Tia  criticism  in  thy  March  number  on  'Atidihle  Laughter,*  writes  a  Shaker 
correspondent, '  I  thank  thee  for.  '  The  loud  laugh  bespeaks  a  vacant  mind,'  might 
be  substituted  advantageously,  fai  the  little  book  thou  namest'  So  we  think ;  but 
GoLMMrra,  we  suspect,  intended  by  *  vacant  mind'  to  indicate  a  mmd  free  from  care, 
or  vexing  thought,  rather  than  an  empty  mind.  There  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion. We  have  a  friend,  *  a  gentleman,  m  heart,  mind,  body  and  estate,'  whose 
laugh  is  like  the  neighmg  of  all  Tatteisalls;  a  laugh,  as  Carlylx  says,  <  not  of  the 
face  and  diaphragm  only,  but  of  the  whole  man,  from  head  to  heel.'  Now  we  do  n't 
approve  of  such  obstreperous  laughter ;  we  consider  it  improper,  inelegant,  and  *  all 
that  sort  of  thing;'  but— we  would  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  any  day  to  hear  that 
joyous,  ringing,  weUing  laugh.  *  It  does  one  good,  hke  a  cordial'  •  •  •  WrrmM 
the  last  thirty-eight  honn  we  have  walked  twelve  miles ;  honored,  to  the  best  of  our 
abUity,  three  letten  of  mtroduetion  ;  enjoyed  one  of  Mr.  Mftchill's  admirable  as- 
tronomical lectures ;  dined  out  twice  at  the  weU-supplied  tables  of  two  pleasant  in- 
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toUeetaal  eompanioiu — ramptuoualy,  temperately,  leiaurely  ;  attended  two  evening 
parties ;  aanated  at  the  diaBection  of  a  homan  subject ;  (we  tied  the  top-string  of  the 
operator's  long  black  apron  before  he  began  to  carve !)  visited  two  collections  of  pic- 
tone,  and  written  six  printed  pages  of  this  careless  chit-chat  of  ours ;  and  now  it's 

somewhere  about  one  o'clock,  or  thereaway ;  and — and With  your  permianon, 

reader,  we  are  going  to  bed.  *  A  ducat  to  a  denier'  that  in  five  minutes  we  are  in 
Dreamland !  *  ■  *  How  resplendently  shines  the  sun  this  glorious  March  morning ! 
'  The  boys'  are  having  fine  times  in  the  country  about  these  days.  These  clear  cold 
nights  and  bright  mornings  are  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  sugar-maple. 
The  little  fellows  are  gathering  at  evening  now  about  the  fire-side,  to  see  their  elders 
split  and  whittle  the  sweet-smelUng  pine  and  bass-wood  <  spiles'  or  *  spouts,'  through 
which  the  nectar-sap  is  to  run  into  the  red-cedar  buckets.  Up  through  the  brown 
and  leafless  woods  spiral  threads  of  pale-blue  smoke  are  indicating  at  this  moment  the 
whereabout  of  many  a  'sugar-bush.'  Would  that  we  were  there,  <  Bponking*  glow- 
ixig  maple-coals  on  the  green  beech-logs,  sipping  the  delicious  syrup  from  a  wooden 
noggin,  or  dipping  the  fine,  white  bread-and-butter  into  the  pure  and  perfect  mo- 
lasses !  Sassafras  is  *  coming  good'  now  too  in  the  woods ;  and  so  is  '  crinkle-root ;' 
and  the  little  bright-red  fungii  are  pushing  their  way  up  through  the  dead  leaves ; 
summery-looking  clouds  are  rising  and  floating  in  the  west ;  the  meadows  are  begin- 
ning to  look  green  again ;  and 't  wont  be  a  great  while  before  you  will  hwr  '  haw !' 
and  *  gee  V  and  '  go  1-a-a-n-g !'  vociferated  in  many  a  brown  furrowed  field.  But 
we  must  n't  lose  this !  They  're  just  closing  the  <  sugaring  off'  down  at  our  '  sap- 
works,'  (for  there 's  been  a  '  freshet,'  and  the  buckets  are  runnmg  over ;)  and  they 
are  jfovanng  the  granulated  ]ava4ike  fluid  into  little  scallqpped  patty-pans  and  egg- 
shells, large  and  small,  of  geese  and  hens.    We  must  see  that ;  for We  were 

about  to  add  something  here,  that  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  us ;  but 

'  wee,  wee  patterln'  feet  * 

Came  rinnin'  out  and  in* 

at  the  moment,  the  moming-call  of  the  '  little  people'  at  the  sanctum,  and  we  have 
'  lost  the  thread.'  Let  it  go ;  and  we  'U  go  down  to  breakfast,  as  <  sharp-set'  as  an 
anaconda.  ■  -  *  Running  over  the  foregoing,  since  our  matutinal  meal,  we  have 
thought  it  might  seem  a  little  silly  to  some  readers.  Likely  as  not.  But  even  wim  men 
sometimes  delight  to  recall  the  scenes  of  earliest  childhood.  Do  you  remember  Herr 
TBUFKLsnaooK's  description  of  hit  opening-leaf  of  the  book  of  nature  ;  in  that  plas- 
tic first-time,  when  his  soul  was  infantine  and  soft,  and  the  invisible  seed-grain  had  not 
as  yet  grown  to  a  tree  7  On  fine  evenmgs,  he  tells  us,  he  was  wont  to  carry  forth 
his  supply  of  bread-and-milk,  and  eat  it  out  of  doors.  On  the  coping  of  the  orohard- 
wall,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  pruning-ladder  that  the  good  old  gardener  would 
set  up,  his  little  porringer  was  placed :  there  many  a  sunset  would  he,  looking  at  the 
distant  western  mountains,  consume,  not  without  relish,  his  evening  meal.  *  Those 
hues  of  gold  and  azure,  that  hush  of  the  world's  expectation  as  day  died,  were  still 
a  Hebrew  speech  for  him ;  nevertheless,  he  was  looking  at  the  fair  illuminated  let- 
ters, and  had  an  eye  for  theur  gilding.'  How  vivid,  even  in  mature  years,  are  the  re- 
collections of  boyhood  ;  how  they  cluster  about  declining  manhood ;  and  how  strong 
the  aspiration,  as  '  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate,'  to  renew  the  '  childhood  of 
the  soul'  in  a  <  better  land !'  *  *  *  A  correspondent  in  Troy  sends  us  the  following 
prose  efiusion,  which  '  was  produced  during  a  season  of  religious  excitement,  when 
'revivals'  were  rife  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Lansingburgh.'     '  The  writer,'  we  are 
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informed,  *  was  eoteemed  and  respected  in  hit  tphere.  He  wore  an  oideily-wrgeaiit'a 
worsted  saah  on  militia  fieid-dayi,  and  frequently  'spoke  in  meetin'.*  He  aerrAd 
htfl  country  and  bis  God.  If  more  needa  be  aaid  of  bim,'  adds  our  oorwapondent, 
in  termi  of  ledactive  flattery,  <  be  waa  of  undoubted  KmoKBRBOCKsn  descent,  and 
wrote  more  from  a  love  of  letters,  and  the  *  moving  of  the  spirit,'  than  from  any  mo* 
tives  which  could  be  deemed  mercenary.'  We  would  inTita  especial  attention  to 
the  logical,  tract-like  manner  in  which  the  treatise  is  divided  into  <  beads,'  the  okise 
deductions  therefrom,  and  the  blending  of  sundry  odd  lines  from  *  hymns  and  spiritaal 
songs'  with  set-phrases  of  the  old-fashioned  ■  conference-meeting,'  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  '  all  time ;'  that  is,  from  all  the  '  time'  that  iss  know  any  thing 
about  The  little  'tractate'  is  entitled,  rather  loosely,  *HaffinM9$:  Addr—9  to 
Ywmg  Men  of  tMt  Chut;*  but  tohat  claa>  is  net  particnlariy  indicated : 

*  L  llAPPiincss.— Rep«nUDo«  should  liks  rivsra  flow.  Fint,  if  good  may  eome  out  of  eriL  Re- 
penUnce  nwy  come  out  of  aio,  that  will  rein  unto  death.  Could  any  human  eye  behold  the  Tiawa  of 
the  rlorioai  prospects  which  are  presented  unto  our  everlasting  peace.  Could  one  bare  thought  of 
the  human  mind  ever  flow  its  rapidity  toward  thoae  Innumerable  unbounded  regions  of  Love,  wlfieb 
are  opened  and  prepared  for  mankind.  And  may  we  ever  be  permitted  to  cast  one  single  eye  to 
that  yonder's  sky,  to  see  him  who  once  mingled  with  our  communications,  and  is  on  his  onward  course 
beyond  the  «ky  to  seek  salvation  among  those  bright  wortda  which  glowa  their  glittering  light  from 
one  toward  another,  like  as  one  star  glitters  its  reflections  toward  another  star  in  glory.  Let  him 
who  Is  on  his  onward  course  reflect  and  ask  himseli;  *  Why  was  it  If  Shall  they  who  are  dead  in 
•in  continue  any  longer  therein  t  God  forbid !    Repent  and  live  ;  for  why  will  ye  die)' 

*  IL  Is  CM>OD.— 60  and  search  that  vender's  Zion's  hill,  to  see  where  lies  the  remaina  of  our  first 
and  aged  parents  who  once  inhabited  this  mount  of  Zion's  hill,  and  where  are  those  refreshing 
showers  that  overflowed  the  descending  streams  that  watered  the  valley ;  and  where  are  all  thoeo 
chariots  and  horsemen,  gay  and  brilliant  colors,  that  once  spread  their  toib  like  shadows  o*er  the 
plain  1  And  where  are  all  those  regimental  and  commanding  oflBcers  who  gained  the  victory  in  the 
DatUe  of  BoNAFXETX's  army,  wheo  their  general  commander  brought  forth  from  the  British  fleeta  of 
the  Russian  empire,  in  combat  with  those  British  officers  and  our  American  forefathers,  who  strove 
for  their  rights  like  sjp  the  heavy  waves  that  covered  the  sea,  until  the  aged  human  race  have  heQDm« 
dim,  and  lie  their  heads  low  I  Aud  the  heavy  waves  into  the  bottomless  ocean  have  landed  laeir 
rapid  career,  and  all  having  become  to  a  ceasing  calm,  and  sunk  in  the  waves,  and  all  is  gone ;  bat, 
my  friends,  where  are  they  now  ?  O,  young  man !  but  a  few  more  days,  and  who  will  view  thin 
ground  to  search  the  remains  of  onr  bodies,  who  now  inhabit  the  plain,  without  an  wedding-gar- 
ment, and  our  feet  on  slippery  paths,  still  unprepared  t  And  may  but  once  more  be  permitted  to 
cast  one  single  eye  to  behold  that  rising  sun  which  casu  its  beautifhl  shade  of  reflection  from  tha 
east  and  west  end  of  the  globe.  But  how  soon  will  that  sun  say  to  us :  *  All  the  day  long  have  I  cant 
ny  beams  of  light  upon  you,  but  you  have  not  regarded ;  therefore  have  I  set,  to  rise  no  more  for- 
ever. But  who  will  stay  that  piercing  hand  which  will  in  one  moment  smite  thee  aud  cut  thee 
asunder  9  But  O,  young  man,  wilt  thou  be  cast  off  with  an  overflowing  stream,  that  wilt  thy  body 
land  into  a  watery  grave  I 

*  m.  RtriNKD  IS.— Toung  man,  you  are  6oD*a  building.  After  the  building  of  the  ark  bv  Noab, 
to  whom  ten  thousand  freely  gave  all  their  possessions,  that  Noah,  through  his  love  and  fhlth  toward 
God,  might  be  blessed  with  the  fruit  of  vour  labors ;  but  you  remained  until  the  doors  were  closed 
«nd  the  flood  came  and  the  rain  descended,  and  after  your  own  free  and  willing  mind  drowned  in 
the  deep,  and  landed  into  a  watery  grave ;  while  Noah,  with  the  fruit  of  your  Tabors,  rested  in  hie 
ark  and  fled  ftum  yonr  doiuge  into  the  land  of  promise,  where  plenty  and  the  ftilness  thereof  was 
prepared  for  him.  But  O,  friend  I  what  meanest  thou,  when  thy  companion  just  swallowed  the 
bitter  cup  of  wrath  which  caused  his  death  f  Must  you  repeat  the  double  dose  of  alcohol,  in  order 
to  follow  his  foouteps  down  to  the  grave  t  Quote  tack  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  when  the 
Rxdcbmbb's  kingdom  shall  be  built  and  added  unto  the  church  of  God.  And  are  yon  not  this  day 
employed  in  building  the  kingdom  t  And  but  a  few  more  days  are  you  permitted  to  bestow  your 
building-tops  with  goods.  But  very  soon  will  tiie  atrong  arm  sweep  Uia  earth  and  gather  his  crop, 
but  land  you  into  eternity. 

*  IV.  Cast  out. — Young  man,  go  pow  and  invite  all  thy  companions  to  view  the  western  horisoo« 
tn  see  that  yonder's  setting  sun,  and  then  say  to  thy  companions,  *  Who  among  us  shall  here  remain  to 
behold  the  morrow's  rising  sun  V  But  as  for  me,  I  must  begone ;  1  *11  take  my  staff  and  travel  no. 
I  have  no  home  or  stay  with  you,  and  not  where  to  lay  my  head;  no,  not  so  much  as  the  cattle  from 
the  stall.  Oh  I  could  I  say  to  yonder's  heifhr,  *  Take  my  room  and  settle  mine  account,  becauaa  I 
have  broke  that  law  which  1  can  never  pay ;  I  have  become  an  outcast  from  the  land  of  all  living ; 
and  as  I  wnep  and  mourn,  my  guilty  conscience  chills  my  blood,  aud  almost  bursts  my  heart  to  see 
my  once  living  companions,  when  I  may  cast  one  single  eye  and  behold  them  afar  ofi^  in  that  as- 
bounded  region  of  love  where  Moses  and  the  Laub  have  long  prepared  their  everlasting  peace. 
Bat  here  am  I  left  alone  to  mingle  my  head  with  the  arrows  of  hell.  But  who  will  OKMirn  for  mef 
Is  there  one  ?  (He  was  a  bachelor.)  No,  not  one !  Therefore  a  long  adieu  will  bid  thy  companions 
thee! 

*  V.  Stilx.  Rbfubx. — Our  General-Inspector  may  pack  one  barrel  of  beef,  but  it  will  not  save, 
nnless  the  salt  is  applied  to  its  usage,  and  then  the  beef  will  save  itaelf ;  and  if  a  man  had  one-half 
the  ambition  of  that  beef,  there  might  be  some  hopes  of  him.    But  what  can  we  expect  from  a  dead 
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ttaa  9  Bmabm  i  mao  that  to  d«ad  in  aia  doth  himself  acknowledir*  t^^ra  i*  no  U^  in  him  •offlcient 
to  ura  any  meaoa  at  all.  Therefore  he  will  rather  chooee  to  face  the  fVont  of  hU  adversary,  and  re- 
eeive  the  ftital  Mow  which  will  cause  his  deadly  wound,  hy  order  of  the  old  DaAOow,  his  superior 
a^L  But  flrequeotly  the  terrors  of  death  will  very  oAen  stare  him  in  theikce,  and  almost  persuade 
him  to  cast  one  sinffle  eye  toward  the  love  of  God  ;  but  his  rebellious  heart  will  veil  his  hct,  that 
men  love  darkness  better  than  light,  and  cause  him  to  say  unto  death  :  *  Cut  me  asunder,  and  let  us 
be  swallowed  up  in  thv  victory  I'  Hark!  harkt  hear  his  groaning  voice:  *  Is  there  no  h<me  9  is 
there  no  repenUnce  alter  death  %  is  there  no  end  to  eternity  V  Shall  I  say  '  Yes  V  After  he  has 
dug  his  pit  from  the  east  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  wast  end  of  the  globe,  then  eternity  has  just  com- 
menced. Will  that  give  peace  to  his  calamity  ^  Ask  that  yonder**  friend  who  caused  us  to  differ,  or 
who  is  sufficient  for  all  these  things  1 

*  VI.  To  Skkx.— Young  man,  wilt  thou  let  thy  eyelids  deceive  thee  to  slumber  In  thy  rebellion^ 
which  ik>ws  from  the  human  heart,  from  wheoce  both  life  and  death  therein  entered  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  our  lives  f  From  thence  increased  the  unceasinf  rapidity  of  our  rebellious  career, 
until  the  hills  and  mountains  reteho  the  roaring  sound  of  our  dark  sea,  wherein  we  are  fast  a-has- 
tening,  and  very  soon  will  our  straining  voice  be  pressed  forward  to  that  yonder's  wave,  to  roll  back 
its  rushing  arm,  and  give  peace  to  the  swelling  flood  of  the  unbounded  sea,  before  we  are  forever 
swalk>Ared  up  in  thy  unlimited  bottomless  ocean  !  But  what  will  become  of  that  gentleman,  when 
even  the  gayest  lady  in  the  grove  rejects  his  offer,  after  the  eolden  coins  balanced  his  weight  t  When 
he  has  throughout  a  long  three-score  of  years  loohed  for  love,  but  all  in  vain,  and  throughout  hia 
end  of  days  sought  for  peace  but  found  no  rest.  Therefore,  thus  adieu  to  the  weary  and  wandering 
Jew  I    But  alas  t  alas  2  O,  young  man,  let  thy  repentance  like  rivers  flow  !* 

The  reader  will  not  need  oar  assurance  that  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  religion, 
Dor  to  religions  observances  and  efforts,  in  laying  the  foregoing  <  tract*  before  them. 
They  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  as  we  do  ;  as  an  evidence  that  that  <  zeal  without  know- 
ledge,' which  is  condemned  of  Saint  Paol,  can  be  productive  of  little  good  in  any 
community.  Theology  and  spiritual  teaching  ought  to  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
■ach  didactic  artizans  and  pious  ignoramuses.  <  A  cobbler,'  says  the  late  Rev.  Sto- 
NKT  Smith,  in  one  of  his  trenchant  reviews,  *  is  a  very  respectable  man,  so  long  as 
he  is  merely  a  cobbler ;  an  admirable  man,  if  he  is  a  religious  cobbler  \  but  a  great 
blockhead,  if  he  sets  up  for  a  minister  or  a  lecturer  upon  theology.'  And  although 
ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  the  use  qI  It 
is  excusable  when  there  is  no  other  which  can  prevent  asses  from  mistaking  their 
braying  for  the  voice  of  inspiration  ;  a  self-delusion  which  one  may  see  exemplified 
almost  every  day.  •  *  ,  Ma.  F.  Mendbz  Pinto,  tlie  travelling  correspondent  of 
the  <  Daily  Evening  Mirror,*  continues  his  letters  from  London  in  that  pleasant  and 
popular  journal.  In  his  last  epistle  he  describes  a  breakfast  at  Roobrs's,  where 
the  following,  among  other  conversation,  took  place : 

*  BuLWXft,  who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity  to  say  a  word,  now  remarked  that  he  had  just 
received  a  copy  of  the '  l^ttcrary  World,*  from  New-York,  and  was  happy  to  see  from  the  book-sel- 
ler's advertisements,  as  well  as  by  the  editorial  matter,  that  the  Americans  still  gave  the  preference 
to  English  books.  *  That  was  an  excellent  idea,'  said  he, '  of  establishing  a  paper  of  your  own,  to 
review  our  books  after  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  forty  or  fifty  literary  journals  of  this  country ; 
because  your  critic  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  abroad  before 
he  ventures  to  give  bis  own,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  ony.  I  suppose  that  your  critic,  instead  of 
reading  the  book  which  he  criticises,  just  takes  and  reads  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  reviews  of  it 
in  our  joornals,  and  then  makes  a  review  out  of  them.'  I  replied,  indignantly,  that  my  literary 
countrymen  were  enUrely  Independent  of  foreign  criticism,  and  that  ihev  put  no  value  whatever  on 
English  reviews  in  particular.  To  which  he  replied, '  fFMttr  /'  evidently  being  very  much  discon- 
certed, and  not  knowing  what  elso  to  say.' 

Wholesome  and  just  satire  this,  <  which  nobody  can  deny.'  '  *  *  Our  *  friends  and 
neighbors/  Mr.  Willum  H.  Graham,  'JVibune-Buildings,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield, 
Clinton-Hall,  have  issued  a  very  curious  work,  profusely  illustrated  with  colored  en- 
gravings, called  *  The  Book  of  the  Feet*  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  fashions  of  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  prevailing  style  throughout  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  present 
period ;  including  beside,  a  history  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States,  with 
biographical  sketches  of  Roger  Shermah,  Gideon  Lee,  Daniel  Sbeplbt,  and  other 
distinguished  American  shoe-makers.  The  volume  contains,  moreover,  important 
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hinU  to  lart-makeiB,  nmediofl  £or  corns,  etc.    The  work  is  by  the  *  Elastic-Boot 

Maker  to  Her  Majesty,  Qaeen  Viotobia,'  and  the  present  is  the  first  American  from 

the  second  London  editioa.     Of  its  general  theme  we  may  say  with  <  Ollatoo,'  in 

his  '  Slipshodical  Lyric : 

— •  Of  Tarioui  name. 
Then'  titles  we  iaroke  not}  for  we  know 
Their  nttmber  oumberleM ;  nor  eke  of  etyle, 
Of  Wellittfton,  Suwsrrow,  teiielled,  lanced, 
Civil  or  military ;  aeTOD^earaed, 
Or  Chinete  kinds  diminiahed,  have  we  time 
To  dwell  on  at  thia  present' 

Bat  some  of  our  readers  can  examine  the  '  original'  articles ;  for  we  learn  that  a 
gentleman  in  New-Hayen,  (Conn.,)  has  an  extonsive  mnseam  of  boots  and  dices, 
containing  some  four  hundred  difierent  yarieties.  What  a  treasnre  this  pedal  curi- 
osity-shop would  haye  been  to  our  lamented  friend  Hxiolt  Inman,  in  his  contemplated 
illnstration  of  the  '  Feet  of  the  People !'  •  •  •  We  haye  seen  and  conyersed  with 
a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  Mr.  Dkmpster'b  lodgings  in  London,  when  he  sang 
for  the  first  time  Tknntson's  <  May-Queen'  to  the  poet  himself,  who  had  come  down 
to  the  metropolis  for  that  purpose.  Teara  wero  on  Trnntson's  cheek  when  Mr. 
Dkmfrer  had  concluded  ;  and  he  declared  that  not  until  that  moment  had  he  felt 
the  full  efiect  of  his  own  lines.  This  is  the  highest  praise ;  and  causes  us  to  felici- 
tate ourselyes  anew  upon  the  fact  that  we  were  the  first  to  call  Mr.  Dempster's 
attention  to  the  touching  poem  in  question.  He  has  wedded  immortal  yerse  to  im- 
mortal music.  •  •  •  <  Metropolitan  Swine*  is  the  title  of  a  '  Sonnet'  which  reaches 
OS  from  East-Broadway.  The  <  subject'  is  not  only  not  poetical,  but  very  common, 
and  it  '  must  go  nigh  to  be  thought  more  so,  shortly.'  If  you  walk  up  town  in  the 
gloaming,  through  any  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  you  will  find  troops  of  little 
pigs,  *  marohing  with  short  squeak,  almost  in  military  order ;  each  topographically 
correct,  trotting  off  in  succession  to  the  right  or  left,  through  its  accustomed  street  or 
lane,  to  its  own  dwelling.'  If  these  rudiments  of  pork  *  fulfil  the  promise  of  their 
spring,'  there  will  be  abundant  theme  for  the  animadyersions  of  English  trayellers 
among  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  •  •  •  *  You  are  right,'  says  an  Albany  corres- 
pondent, <  in  your  appreciation  of  '  kullered  genus.'  Niggers,'  he  adds, '  kab  genus, 
and  no  mistake  f  and  as  an  eyidence  of  the  truth  of  his  position,  he  sends  as  a 
<  Christmas  Hymn,'  composed  by  a  colored  clergynum  of  *  Old  Durrup.'  Two  stan- 
zas will  *  satisfy  the  sentiment'    Air,  Robert  Kido,  <  as  he  sailed :' 


*  Cons,  ye  that  fears  the  Loan, 

Unto  me,  nnto  me  i 
Come,  ye  that  fears  the  Loso,  unto  me ; 
I  're  sometfainir  food  to  Hf 
About  the  narrow  way, 
For  CHniiT,  the  other  day, 

Haved  my  soul,  saved  my  soul ; 
For  CaaiflT,  the  other  day,  saved  my  sooL 


'  If  I  had  angels'  wings, 

I  would  fly,  I  would  fly; 

If  I  had  angels*  wins*,  1  would  fly ; 

If  I  'd  the  wings  of  Nowxl'b  ( !>  dove, 

I  'd  soon  fly  home  above, 

To  see  the  God  I  love, 

On  Bis  throne,  on  His  throne, 

To  see  the  Goo  I  love,  on  his  throne.*^ 


A  negro  may  not  become  a  good  poet,  perhaps,  but  we  haye  just  read  of  one  in 
Alabama,  about  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Liberia,  who  by  his  own  exertions  has  become 
a  good  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  quite  a  respectable  theologian.  *  Speak- 
ing of  colored  people,'  here  is  an  adnurable  anecdote  from  a  fair  New-Hayen  cor- 
respondent :  *  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  in  the  street  an  old  negro  woman,  trudging 
along  with  a  large  book  under  her  arm.  A  negro  called  out  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  *  Well,  Aunt  Mart,  what  haye  you  got  there  V  *  Oh,'  said  she,  her  coun- 
tenance lighting  up  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  joy,  <  it  is  a  present  from  Mx& , 
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and  the  best  of  all  preeents,  fbr  it  ie  the  Word  of  Goo.'  <  Then  I  hope  joa  Ml  make 
a  good  use  of  it,  Aimrr,'  said  the  other.  *  Ah  !  that  I  will !'  she  replied ;  aod  walk- 
iag  on  a  little  farther,  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  looking  np  reverently,  she  corrected 
herself  with,  *  If  the  Lord  help  me !'  I  could  not  aroid  thinking  that  the  Wokd 
would  be  much  more  profitable  unto  salvation  to  this  poor  humble  creature,  than  to 
those  who  in  their  earthly  pride  reject  all  dependence  on  the  true  source  of  spiritual 
light.'  '  '  •  *  P.  T.V  *  Ltff€f  to  Her  who  wilt  VnderBtand  Thorn*  make  up  one  long 
crambo  whine.  So  much  do  they  lack  spirit  and  dlreotnees,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  writer  would  have  better  expressed  his  *  tender  sentiments'  by  making 
his  plaint  in  the  language  of  the  discarded  miner,  in  one  of  our  western  lead-mines : 

*  If  folk  would  only  let  folk  like  folk  aa  well  as  folk  would  like  to  like  folk,  folk  wouM 
like  folk  as  well  as  folk  ever  liked  folk  since  folk  was  folk  !'  You  are  not  going  to 
win  back  your  mistress  by  weakly  remonstrance  or  woful  lamentation,  Mr.  *  T.  P.* 
Yon  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  fit  one  of  Clirehugh's  toup6e8  upon  the  *  head  of 
navigation.'  We  have  returned  the  *  Lines'  through  the  post-office,  as  the  writer 
directed.  -  *  ■  Wi  are  informed  that  Messrs.  LivufosTON  and  Wbixs  have  made  a 
proposition  to  Dr.  Beck,  of  Albany,  to  furnish  thp  Regents  of  the  University  with 
daily  observations  of  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  at  the  same  hours 
of  the  day,  at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany  and  New-Yoi^ 
From  observations  of  this  character,  tables  might  be  prepared,  which  would  thro4r 
great  light  upon  our  climate,  and  add  much  to  the  resources  of  our  meteorologists. 
An  excellent  project  •  •  *  <  The  Drunkard'e  Fate^  well  describes  the  career 
of  one  *  given  over  to  the  demon  of  alcohol,'  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  e^ct  to  Lamb's 

*  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard ;'  a  man  who,  when  he  had  resolved  to  avoid  strong 
drink,  which  was  overcoming  him,  found  <  the  cup'  putting  in  personal  claims,  and 
making  the  demand  of  a  friend  upon  him,  for  '  services  rendered'  when  he  was  low 
and  dispirited.  His  old  '  boon  companions'  had  left  him,  for  *  Time  has  a  sure  stroke 
at  dissolving  all  connections  which  have  no  stronger  fastening  than  the  liquid  cement 
of  the  bottle ;'  in  his  face  was  feeble  deligjit,  the  recollection  of  past  rather  than  per- 
ception of  present  pleasures ;  and  so,  with  fatal  proclivity,  he  felt  himself  going  down 
a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will ;  he  saw  his  destruction,  but  had  no 
power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  felt  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself;  perceived  all 
goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  apd  yet  was  not  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was 
otherwise ;  he  bore  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruin ;  his  eyes  feverish  with 
last  night's  drinking,  yet  feverishly  looking  for  the  next  night's  repetition  of  the  folly ; 
and  he  fidly  realized  the  *  body  of  death'  out  of  which  he  cried  hourly  with  feeUar 
and  feebler  voice  to  be  delivered.  It  is  to  ouch  victims  that  the  true  temperanjsa 
reformer  comes  a  messenger  of  peace  and  joy.  ■  *  *  Ws  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again 
and  often  from  the  author  of  *  Our  Couoin,  the  School-MiotreooJ  He  has  painted 
the  type  of  a  class  with  a  faithful  pencil.  In  reading  his  admirable  expositioDy  one 
is  irresistibly  led  to  wish  with  Thackehat,  that  the  <  diabolical  invention  of  *  gentility/ 
which  kills  natural  kindness  and  honest  friendship/  were  abolished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  *  I  believe,'  he  says,  *  that  such  words  as  *  fashionable/  '  exclusive/  *  aris^ 
tocratic,'  and  the  Uke,  to  he  wicked,  unchristian  epithets,  that  ought  to  be  banisbed 
fit>m  honest  vocabularies.*  The  patronizing  family  in  the  *  oisis'  of  our  story  were 
*onobo;'  a  very  expressive  term,  and  well  understood  in  England;  designating  a 
class  in  London,  from  whom  the  following  worthies  are  segregated :  '  You  who  de- 
spise your  neighbor,  are  a  snob ;  you  who  forget  your  own  friends,  meanly  to  follow 
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after  those  of  a  higher  degree,  are  a  snob ;  you  who  are  ashamed  of  yoar  porerty, 
and  blosh  for  your  calling,  are  a  snob ;  as  are  you  who  boast  of  your  pedigree,  or  are 
proud  of  your  wealth.    You  are  all  snobs  together.'     And  so  they  were,  and  so  are 

<  the  likes  of  'em,'  in  all  places,  and*  especially  in  the  small  aping  country  villages, 
where  *■  fashion'  and  pseudo  *  gentility'  reign  paramount ;  for  it  is  quite  true  that 

*  fit  every  eoantrj  Tillafe,  where 
Ten  chimueys'  smoke*  perfume  the  air, 

Cootiguotts  to  a  steeple, 
Greet  geDtlefolke  are  found,  a  score, 
Who  can 't  associate  any  more 
With  common  country  people.* 

*The  Lo9t  Valiae*  makes  too  much  of  a  slight  incident;  nor  do  we  quite  like  the 
story  of  the  old  toper,  who  after  '  licking  out  the  sugar  from  the  spoon  that  contained 
the  last  of  his  brandy-sling,*  made  this  maudlin  remark :  *  Bread,  they  say,  is  the  ttaf 
of  life ;  ver'  good  ;  but  good  liquor  is  the  life  itself  J  The  ensuing  has  a  far  better 
moral :  *  Where  am  1 7'  screamed  a  drunken  man,  from  his  berth  on  board  a  North- 
River  boat,  which  had  stopped  late  at  night,  from  some  accident ;  '  where  am  I T  Is 
this  Albany  ?  is  this  Albany  ?  is  this  New- York  7  is  it  New- York  7'  '  Yes,'  was  the 
reply  of  one  who  had  noted  bis  uneasy  maudlin  repose,  and  who  supposed  the  boat 
teas  at  the  dock ;  '  yes,  and  you  are  in  the  broad-way  /'  .  .  .  A  word  here,  for  it  is 
well  deserved,  in  favor  of  Miss  CongdorCs  Private  Dancing  School  for  Children, 
The  instructress,  an  educated  lady,  whose  success  in  eastern  cities  has  been  most 
marked,  superintends  in  person  the  progress  of  her  pupils,  who  meet  like  a  private 
family-party,  and  enjoy  themselves  to  their  heart's  content  Her  terms  are  moderate, 
and  her  school  will  continue  open  until  it  shall  become  too  warm  for  her  pupils  to 
exercise  with  comfort  We  cordially  and  confidently  commend  Miss  Conodor's 
school  to  the  liberal  favor  of  the  public.  Her  address  is  at  Number  116,  Waverley- 
Flace.      .   .   Well,  it  was  n't  quite  done,  was  it,  Mr. '  Galen  7'    You  '11  be  able  to 

<  resuscitate  a  dead  language  with  a  small  bottle  of  smelling-salts'  by  the  time  you 
have  succeeded  in  smuggling  a  palpable  poetical  puff  of  a  quack-medicine  into  the 
Knickerbocker.  If  any  person  should  inquire  of  us,  however,  where  the  <  All-fired 
Excruciating  Rejuvenating  Syrup  of  Human  Life'  is  to  be  obtained,  we  'II  indicate 
the  <  d^p6t.  ...  A  Boston  correspondent  professes  himself  greatly  interested  in 
the  appetizing  description  in  our  last  of  the  locale  where  our  friend  encountered  the 
observant  Bunker-Hill  veteran  ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish  to  know  where  it  is.  We 
■hall  not  tiivulge,  unless  he  is  a  bachelor ;  neither  can  we  commend  his  restaurant 
practices.  The  best  condiment  to  a  good  dinner  is  the  society  of  one's  life-companion, 
the  prattle  of  one's  little  folk ;  the  smile,  the  eye-flash,  which  no  money  can  buy,  and 
which  no  money  could  pay  for,  if  it  could.  .  .  .  The  'Stanzas*  on  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-third  page  of  the  present  number  were  written  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  lovely  and  lamented  Miss  Canda,  to  whom  they  refer.  The  exquisite  statoe 
of  the  departed,  by  .»  r.  Lactnitz,  we  may  suppose  suggested  the  publication  of  the 
lines  at  this  time.  ...  A  friend  tells  ns  that  he  heard  a  politician,  who  *  loves  the 
dear  people'  very  much,  and  who  is  ready  (especially  about  election  time)  to  die  at  any 
moment  for  his  country  and  a  fat  office,  boast  the  other  day,  that  he  '  never  scratched 
the  regular  ticket,  nor  wore  the  same  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  for  the  second  time,  in 
his  life !'  .  .  .  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention  to  JIfr.T.  S.  Cumming's 
Drawing  and  Painting  School  The  first  and  favorite  pupil  of  oar  departed  friend 
Inman  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desifn,  and  principal  in- 
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■tnictor  in  the  antique  and  life-aehoob ;  with  twenty-five  yean'  experience  in  oil  and 
miniature-painting ;  Mr.  Cummino  lacka  nothing  to  qualify  him  for  the  yery  fint 
rank  as  an  instructor  in  the  requisite  and  fashionable  accomplishment  which  he  im- 
parts with  great  felicity,  and  in  all  varieties  and  phases  of  the  art  His  address  is  at 
Number  Fifty,  Walker-street  .  .  .  ttUNOKNTLE  wives !  there  is  a  concealed  satire  in 
this  reply  to  a  married  lady,  who  asked  her  husband  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Brown,  his 
partner  in  business,  passed  all  bis  evenings  at  home,  while  he  was  <  hallucinating* 
about  town  till  past  midnight :  *  Why,  my  dear,  the  cause  is,  BaowN  is  n't  married  !' 
<  J.  T.  H.,'  that  *  bites'  somewhere  in  Cincinnati,  '  sure !'  .  .  .  Wk  have  just  re- 
turned from  seeing  borne  away  to  the  *  narrow  house'  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  a 
pure  and  innocent  infant  boy,  an  only  chOd.  He  lay  in  his  little  coffin,  his  cold  mar- 
hie  hands,  clasping  a  pure  white  rose,  cross-folded  on  his  silent  breast ;  his  glossy 
silken  hair  turned  away  from  the  calm  forehead  and  soft  cheek,  on  which  had  so  often 
been  imprinted  the  fond  maternal  and  paternal  kiss.  Oh !  it  was  ^  sad,  sad  sight  to 
see  that  little  child,  amid  many  tears,  borne  away  to  the  tomb  I  As  we  beheld  the 
young  mother,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  the  father  bowed  down  with 
a  sorrow  too  great  for  tears,  we  thought  of  the  beautiful  poem  which  many  years  ago 
appeared  in  these  pages,  and  from  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  these  touching 
stanzas: 


'Tbou  woepcat,  ebildle««  mother! 

Ay,  weep — 't  will  ease  thine  heart : 
He  was  thy  fint-born  boo. 
Thy  first,  thine  only  one  — 

T  Is  hard  from  him  to  part ! 

rr  is  hard  to  lav  thy  darling 
Deep  in  the  damp,  cold  earth  — 

His  empty  crib  to  see, 

Bis  silent  nursery, 
Once  gladsome  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slomber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kise ; 
Then,  wakened  with  a  start. 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart. 
His  twining  arms  to  miss ! 

To  feel  (half  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-sinking  weight, 

Till  memVy  on  thy  soul 

Flashes  the  painful  whole, 
That  thou  art  desolate! 


And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night, 
(Feeding  thine  own  distress 
With  accurate  greediness,) 
Of  every  past  delight. 

Of  all  his  winning  way% 

His  pretty  pluyAil  smiles, 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 
His  tricks,  his  mimickry, 
And  all  his  little  wiles! 


Oh  I  these  are  recollections 

Round  mothers'  hearts  that  cling — 
That  mingle  with  ihe  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 
>With  oft  awakening. 

But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  mother  I 

In  after  years,  look  back 
(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing,) 
With  sadness  not  onpleaaing. 

E'en  on  this  gloomy  track. 

Thou  'It  say  :  *  My  first-born  blessing  I 

It  almost  broke  my  heart 
When  thott  wert  forced  to  go^ 
And  yet,  for  thee,  i  know 

*T  was  better  to  depart 

'God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 
A  lamb,  untask'd,  untried ; 
He  fought  the  fight  for  thee, 
He  won  the  victory, 
And  thou  art  sanctified. 


'  I  look  around  and  see 
The  evil  ways  of  men ; 

And  oh  t  beloved  child  I 
I  'm  more  than  reconciled 
To  thy  departure  then. 

*The  little  arms  that  clasped  me. 

The  innocent  lips  that  preat, 

Would  they  have  been  as  pure 

Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 
I  luU'd  thee  on  my  breast  V 


Bereaved  mother,  no !  Thy  boy  is  now  safe  with  the  Source  of  Love.  '  It  is  well 
with  thy  child !'  .  .  .  The  reader's  attention  will  be  attracted  by  the  paper  on  *  The 
Oulf'Stream*  in  preceding  pages.  The  writer,  Mr.  Stuart  Perry,  in  a  note  to  the 
EorroR,  states  that  he  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  under  the  following 
circumstances:  <  Living  in  New-Orieans  in  1836, 1  had  often  regretted  the  deplora- 
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ble  oonditton  of  the  ttreets  of  that  city,  and  had  a  strong  deairo  if  possible  to  impiove 
them.  Having  heard  from  some  volunteers  who  had  returned  from  the  Texas  revo- 
lution that  a  quantity  of  asphaltum  could  be  easily  procured  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  fall  of  1837  I  sailed  for  Texas ;  my  object,  among  others,  being 
to  procure  a  return  cargo  for  the  vessel  of  the  bituminous  substance  of  which  I  had 
heani,  with  a  view  of  improving  therewith  the  streets  of  New-Orleans.  Upon  this 
subject  1  bad  already  communicated  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  at  Washington.  On  ex* 
amtnation,  I  found  that  ttie  *ehickateyt'  so-called,  was  too  scarce  at  that  part  of  the 
coast  to  make  its  acquisition  an  object ;  I  therefore  abandoned  the  project  altogether ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  there  at  all,  set  me  to  thinking  as  to  its  origin  and  source  ;  and 
after  various  conversations  with  sea-faring  men,  during  the  past  ten  years,  I  thought 
of  transferring  my  thoughts  from  my  mind  to  some  journal,  and  the  result  is  the 
article  I  send  yon.'  We  commend  the  paper  to  the  heedful  consideration  of  our 
readers.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  a  facile  pen 
in  other  departments  than  that  of  scientific  research.  Among  several  manuscript 
poems  of  his,  which  we  have  been  favored  with  permission  to  read,  and  which  we 
tmst  may '  find  the  light'  before  long,  is  one  upon  observing  the  Duke  of  Wkllukitoii 
oentemplating  Napolboit's  statue  at  Kensington  Palace,  London  ;  <  moveless,  gazing 
steadfastly  on  the  face  for  several  minutes,  with  his  arms  folded,  in  deep  meditation.' 
Mr.  PiEETy  although  but  a  boy,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  having  accompanied 
an  uncle,  an  officer  in  one  of  the  Irish  brigades,  who  found  in  vain  all  attempts  to 
thwart  his  youthful  purpose.    As  to  the  amp-d^tBU,  Mr.  Perrt  says: 

•  I  coald  not  Me, 

In  all  that  death-  Vaiight  reTelry, 
But  one  great  smoky  field ;' 

yet  he  distinctly  remembers  seeing  through  the  dim  curtain  of  smoke  the  squares  of 
English  infantry  steadily  resisting  the  waves  of  French  cavalry  that  rolled  on  to  break 
against  and  overwhelm  them ;  the  serried  walls  of  men  ripped  up  by  eannonry,  and 
yet  *amid  the  pelting  of  that  iron  tempest' standing  firm  in  unbroken  recruited  ranks. 
At  the  time  the  left  wing*  gave  way,  in  front  of  La  Haye  Sante,  a  cuirassier  made  a 
lunge  at  young  Perry  ;  but  an  Irish  dragoon,  who  interposed,  administered  the  fatal 
*  six*  upon  his  casque,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground.  These  were  stirring  scenes 
for  a  boy  to  witness,  and  they  can  never  be  blotted  from  his  memory.  .  .  .  We  take 
leave  to  disagree  entirely  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  <  The  equality  of  Human  In^ 
UUeeV  His  is  the  same  doctrine  with  that  of  the  <  Learned  Blacksmith,'  (so  called  be- 
cause he  had  acquired  many  languages,  without  the  ability  to  pronounce  any  of  them 
correctly,  not  even  his  own  vernacular,)  which  was  suoceasfully  combatted  and  contro- 
verted in  the  Knickerbocker.  The '  difierence  between  men  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view'  is  not  <  owmg  to  an  inequality  of  advantages  and  culture.'  How  many  college- 
students  *  gang  in  stirks  and  come  ont  asses !'  Does  '  B.'  know  any  friend  of  his  who 
would  make  a  Ssakbpeare,  a  Newton,  or  a  Milton  7  '  As  easy  might  an  acorn,  by 
favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances,  be  nursed  into  an  oak,  or  an  oak  into  a  cab- 
bage, or  the  cabbage-seed  into  an  oak.'  *  B.'s  argument  is  worse  than  that  of  Baron 
Von  Dullbrainz  before  the  *  Mudfog  Association :'  <  I  shall  show  you»'  he  said, '  dat 
de  t'ings  dat  is  made  is  more  superior  dan  de  maker,  so  great  is  de  intellects.  Par  examp^ : 
I  make  de  veel  of  de  coach ;  ya&s,  and  dat  veel  roll  hunder*  mile,  and  I  cannot  roll  one ! 
I  make  de  big  tub  for  de  cellar ;  it  shall  hold  t'onsand  gallons  wine ;  but  I  cannot  my- 
self hold  more  as  fives  bottel !'    Equality  of  U9efulne9$  in  one's  appcopriate  q>here 
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may  perhaps  in  the  main  be  conceded ;  but  we  know  no  better  evidence  of  the  t ne- 
qudUiy  of  mind  than  is  afforded  by  a  writer  who  contends  that  all  men  are  equally  in- 
teUeetnally  ^ed.  .  .  .  We  sArcely  know  any  thing  in  any  language  more  irresisti- 
bly touching  than  the  last  aspiration  of  the  deceived,  distracted,  heart-broken  Mia- 
OAEBT,  in  the  closing  scene  of  Gokthx's  *  Faust'  Faur  visits  her  in  a  dark  dungeon ; 
she  hears  his  voice  at  length,  and  well  she  knows  *  the  sweet  loving  tone ;'  and  hold- 
ing once  again  hk  hand,  *  that  dear  hand,'  she  tells  him :  <  I  have  killed  my  mother, 
I  have  drowned  my  child !  I  will  describe  the  graves  to  you.  Ton  must  see  to  them 
the  first  thing  to*morrow.  Give  my  mother  the  best  ]dace ;  my  brother  dose  by ;  ma 
a  little  on  one  side  —  only  not  too  far  off !  And  the  little  one  on  my  right  breast ;  no 
one  else  will  lie  by  me  7  To  nestle  to  thy  side  —  that  was  a  sweet,  a  dear  delight ; 
but  it  will  never  be  mine  again !'  Loving,  trusting,  confiding,  even  to  the  last  sad 
hour !  .  .  .  A  Faiuio  of  ours,  travelling  recently  by  public  sleigh  from  Newbuigli 
to  New-York,  seeing  that  no  amount  of  flagellation  which  the  driver  ooold  infliet 
upon  one  of  his  team,  could  make  the  animal  increase  his  pace  through  the  creaking 
snow-path,  proposed  that  he  should  be  *  treated*  To  that  end,  at  the  first  stopping- 
place  a  pint  of  whiskey  was  poured  down  the  animars  throat  The  horse  shook  his 
head  at  such  *  treatment;^  but  presently  he  started  off  at  a  high  speed,  whioh  ho 
kept  for  twelve  miles  without  abatement  The  driver  was  delighted:  *l  would n1 
ha'  tkunk  it,'  said  he.  <  It 's  the  first  time  I  ever  ste  the  influence  of  moral  Jnuuhn 
tried  onto  a  horse !  It  beatri  whippin,'  all  to  nothin' !'  .  .  .  Thahk  you,  kind  eon- 
genial  M ;  thank  you !    We  wish  we  could  <  leave  our  labon  for  a  fortnight, 

and  ply  the  hook  in  the  streams  that  have  their  source  in  the  Alps  of  the  Empire 
State.'  But  smce  that  is  quite  too  much  to  hope  for,  let  us  make  the  offer  to  more 
fortunate  lovers  of  the  rod.    Gentlemen : 

*Old  Kaattikfll  hold*  tbo  cfttaract 

Among  his  moaotaios  cteep, 
With  atreaming  rills  and  sleaping  poola, 

Where  trout  and  pickerel  leap; 
Then  mount  the  line»  my  gallant  heartt  I 

The  hill«  are  clear  of  enowi 
Fling  your  bait  ioon  and  late. 

While  the  8priiig*i  freeh  breesea  bk>w  t' 

Thk  *  science  of  accumulation'  is  after  all  no  great  mystery.  Mr.  JoHii  Jacob 
AnroR  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  theirs f  thousand  dollars  he  ever  had  were  of  mors 
importance  to  his  accumulative  eflbrts  than  any  subsequent  acquisitiou.  We  thought 
of  this  remark  just  now,  on  seeing  *  Young  Knick.'  winding  up  his  kite-string.  It 
was  very  slow  and  difiicult  work  with  a  small  nucleus,  but  when  the  ball  became 
larger,  he  gathered  the  line  in  long  reaches,  that  soon  swallowed  it  up.  To  be  sure, 
the  paper-bird  may  be  so  large  as  to  take  up  the  ball  itself ;  but  that  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  careless  *  kiting.'  .    .    .   Som<  *  Lines,'  justly  complimentary  to  the  author  of 

*  Songs  of  our  Land,*  (our  fair  and  gifted  countrywoman,  and  always  welcome  cor- 
respondent, Mrs.  M.  E.  Hawrrr,)  from  the  pen  of  the  clever  author  of  *  Rome  as 
seen  by  a  New-Torker,'  were  carelessly  detached  from  the  scrap  of  '  copy'  upon 
which  the  piece  was  fastened,  and  have  thus  been  lost.  .   .   .   Tauc  of  permanent 

*  repudiation'  any  where  in  these  states !  We  have  just  heard,  through  an  esteemed 
friend  in  Alabama,  that  the  ladies  of  that  state  have  resolved  to  refrain  from  wearing 
biIk  dresses ;  and  the  money  thus  saved  by  each  lady  is  to  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury,  toward  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  state  debt  Twenty 
thousand  ladies  will  thus  contribute,  and  most  liberally,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state. 
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*  All  honor  to  them  V  ezclaiins  the  Kicicksrbockbb.  .  »  t  An  amimiiig  incident  is 
pleamntly  recorded  in  the  following  paeeage  from  a  letter  of  a  *  down-east'  corres- 
pondent :  '  Sangbo  Panza  says, '  Blessed  is  the  m&  Aat  first  invented  sle^.'  1  do  not 
say,  *  Curwed  is  the  man  who  fizst  mvented  ftrapM  on  pantaloons  ;*  bat  I  do  say, 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  first  abolished  their  use.'  In  how  many  awkward  predica- 
ments have  they  not  been  the  cause  of  placing  us !  How  much  more  firee !  how 
much  more  comfortable !  how  much  more  natural^  to  dispense  with  these  pulling, 
knee-irritating  monstrosities !  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  '  suspendere,'  or  <  gal- 
lowies'  as  our  juvenile  nomenclature  used  to  have  it— *  and  a  very  suitable  name  it 
was,  by  the  way  -^  to  bind  us  down  to  earth  with  the  presrora  of  the  night-mare,  but 
we  must  also  have  the  upward  pressure  of  the  foot-straps,  both  drawing  us  together 
with  the  power  of  a  twenty-horse  hydraulic  press !  I  rebel.  For  ooe,  I  have  dis- 
pensed with  both  straps  and  suspenders ;  ^nd  I  address  you,  Mr.  KNicKBasocKCR, 
as  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  discretion  and  age,  to  do  likewise.  But  all  this  is 
not  farthering  the  object  of  my  writing  to  you  *  on  the  present  occasion.'  I  wish 
to  tell  yott  of  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me  some  time  since,  when  coming  from 

Halifax  to  Boston,  on  board  the  packet  brig  A .    It  was  all  owing  to  those 

unhappy  straps !  One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a  fat  old  lady,  who  sufiTered 
very  much  from  sea-sickness.  More  than  twenty  times  in  the  day  the  old  wo- 
man would  put  the  good-nature  of  the  steward,  who  was  a  jolly  Irishman,  to 
the  test,  by  wishing  to  be  lugged  upon  deck,  and  then  below  again ;  insomuch 
that  they  used  to  call  her  <  Mrs.  Tcb-to-tum.  Sometimes  she  longed  to  recline 
on  the  deck ;  but  then  it  was  oold,  and  she  had  nothing  to  wrap  hereelf  up  with. 
I  made  myself  a  great  favorite  with  her  by  spreading  out  my  bufialo-robe  and  *  tack- 
ing her  up'  with  my  cloak.  You  have  no  doubt  been  to  sea,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  exceedingly  easy  toilets  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  make  (and  unmake)  on 
ship-bot^rd.  Following  the  general  practice,  I  usually,  in  polling  off  my  <  fie-for* 
shames,'  hung  them  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  state-room,  opposite  the  door,  with  my 
boots  dangling  in  them*  The  old  lady's  berth  was  immediately  opposite  mine  ;  and 
one  morning  she  woke  much  earlier  than  usual,  having  been  prevented  from  sleeping 
by  certain  'serious  qualms/  The  doors  of  both  our  stato-rooms  happened  to  be  wide 
open,  and  Mrs.  Tbs-to-tum,  casting  her  eyes  over  toward  mine,  saw  a  sight  which 
would  have  made  '  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end'  if  she  had  had  any  of 
her  own.  She  shrieked  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice :  *  Oh,  God  !  Oh,  Lord  !  Oh, 
Lord !  CapUin !  Steward !  Mate  !  Oh,  Lord!  Oh  !  Mr.  W has  hung  him- 
self! He's  dead!  he's  dead  !*  Out  rushed  the  passengers  from  every  berth,  and 
down  tumbled  the  whole  ship's  crew ;  and  such  another  peal  of  laughter  the  broad 
Atlantic  never  before  echoed.  And  all  this  was  caused  by  my  boots  dangling  in 
those  pantaloons  by  their  unfortunate  straps  >'  •  •  •  We  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hoskin,  so  long  connected  with  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer' 
daily  newspaper,  and  subsequently  with  the  *  Albion*  weekly  journal.  The  French 
'Courier  de»  EtaU  Unit^  was  also  planned,  established,  and  for  some  time  conducted 
by  him.  We  have  known  Mr.  Hoesm  for  many  years ;  and  always  as  an  amiable, 
intelligent,  and  most  excellent  gentlemen.  It  seems  bat  a  day  since  we  were  walking 
in  the  street  with  him,  and  he  was  describing  to  us  the  character  of  the  first  novel 
ever  translatod  from  the  Dutch  in  America,  *The  Adopted  Son*  of  Lbnnep,  subse- 
quently puUished,  and  noticed  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Hoskin's  demise  will  be  lamented 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  ...   *  The  Old  Beech  Tree*  is  a  goodsome  piece  of 
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▼ene»  ao  ikr  as  the  Mntiment  it  conoenied ;  but  it  lacki  akill  and  melody  ia  the  yer- 
afieation.  The  writer  murt  try  afrain.  .  .  .  <  Thb  DocroA'a  idea  went  aoaiewbat 
terther  than.'  C  rappoeea.  Hit  sexaal  diatmction  of  wordi  embraced  quite  a  liit, 
amcmg  which  we  remember  He^putU  and  ^h^-pUtU,  kt-cupi  and  t Aertipt.  Perhapa 
<  phonogmphy'  might  obviate  the  neceaaity  of  tbeae  diatinctiona.  .  «  .  Maa.  6.  Yf. 
CoTTBA,  formerly  the  diatinfmahed  Mn.  Daakb,  of  the  aoathem  and  weaters  thea- 
trea,  and  now  the  wife  of  a  galiant  ofteer»  who,  with  her  ekieat  aon>  ia  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battlea  of  hia  eoantry  at  the  aeat  of  war,  is  about  patting  to  preaa  a  volwne 
of  her  huaband'a  poetryi  for  which  nearly  fifteen  hundred  aubacriben  are  already  ob- 
tained. Captain  Cuttse  ia  a  true  poet  '  Blackwood*  baa  well  aaid  of  hia  <  Song  of 
Steam'  that  it  could  never  die  while  steam  eziited.  Many  of  hia  patriotic  and  truly 
American  lyrioa,  however,  are  in  no  reapect  inferior  to  thia  highly  imagmative  and 
origmal  effueion.  We  tmattbat  Mn.  CoTTBa'a  aneceea  in  this  city  will  be  common* 
aurate  with  the  merita  of  her  gifted  huaband.  .  .  .  SoMBBoiir  ia  claiming  for  the 
author  of  ^  Puflbr  Hopkina,'  in  the  pagea  of  a  contemporary,  great  credit  for  *  hia  aiti- 
olee*  in  the  KNicxmuiocKKa !'  Bleaa  xm !  He  had  two  acmppiah  things  in  ita  pagea, 
'John  Smithy  Loafer,'  and  a  kindred  aketcb,  aome  twelve  years  ago,  rendered  admis- 
sible by  the  curtaibnenta  and  emendationa  of  the  Editor  hereof,  and  inserted  as  a 
pemnal  foyor  to  a  friend,  now  deceased,  (J.  6.,)  whose  letters,  accompanying  the 
articles,  are  still  extant  So  fiu:  as  the  Knioksrbookse  is  concerned,  the  head  and 
front  of  'PurrxR  Hopuni^  oflbnding  '  hath  this  extent  -*  no  more  ;'  although  appli* 
cations  to  enhance  that  '  extent*  were  by  no  means  wanting.  .  .  ,  FoRRttrr,  our 
diatinguiahed  tragedian,  baa  been  playing  an  excellent  engagement  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, and  hia  '  second'  has  been  Mr.  Gkoroe  jAMixaoN,  who  has  won  new  lanrela  by 
hia  admirable  penonaltona.  .  .  .  Dio  you  ever  meet  Bill  Warrbm,'  writea  a  correa- 
pondent  at  Buffitlo, '  the  aon  of  Warrxn,  the '  Taimtavt  V  <  Bill'  ia  enormous  as  a 
wit,  without  any  pertness  or  hnpudence.  His  puns  are  always  capital,  and  some  of 
hia  atage  witticisma,  in  whioh  howeyer  he  seldom  indolgea,  are  very  fair,  I  recollect 
hearing  or  aeeing  him  do  *  Bjchard.'  '  Thia  morning,  my  lord,  I  found  thia  paper,' 
etc,'  aaid  Catbbrt.  '  Ah!  indeed,'  replied  '  Btu. ;'  '  the  morning  paper,  probably !' 
He  was  atanding  on  the  steps  of  the  Fittabargh  theatre,  on  the  eyening  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  gaa  into  that  dmgy  town,  and  the  bills  were  plastered  over  with  the  word 
'  Gas  !'  in  the  largest  possible  Gothic  and  black  letters.  Somebody  waa  paaring  at 
the  time,  and  caaually  naked, '  Who  playa  <  Gaaf '  *  Piraa,'  reptied  '  Bnx,'  with 
ready  promptitude  ;  '  eatt  for  it,  at  all  eyenta,'  pointmg  to  a  heap  of  them  on  the 
aide-walk.'  .   .   .  Tbb  number  of  the  fifth  yolnme  of  the  Knickerbocker,  whioh 

ia  wanted  by  our  American  friend  G in  London,  cannot  be  obtained  here.   Tlio 

bound  yolumea  of  thia  Magazine,  however,  complete  fh>m  the  conmiencoment,  he 
will  find  in  the  library-department  of  the  Britiah  Moaeum,  for  whioh  yaat  repoaitory 
they  were  ordered  aome  time  ago.  .  .  .  The  reform  in  hereditary  law-myatifioa- 
tion,  which  the  KmoKXRBoouR  haa  ao  often  advocated,  is  about  to  be  accompliahed.  It 
haa  at  last  bean  found  that  laws,  aa  MEraiarormLBs  says  in  *  Faust,'  like  an  iayete- 
rato  here£tary  diaeaae,  trail  fiom  generation  to  generation ;  they  glide  miperoeptibly 
from  place  to  place,  until  that  which  migfat  once  have  been  reaaon  becomea  non« 
aenae.*  .  .  .  There  will  be  *  admiring  eyes  wide  opened'  at  our  next  number.  The 
following  articles  are  filed  for  immediate  msertion :  '  Jack  Hilton's  Nuptials ;  '  Thirty 
Years  Iiost,'  from  our  Eaatem  oomapondent ;  '  lioye  and  Lettan  ;*  '  The  Oregon 
Trafl;'  The  'Egyptian  Lettera;'  'The  Enamel  of  the  Heart;'  ' Ange^Love ;' 
«Ingle^deChat;'  '  A  Health,' etc. 
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hnwuMt  JlxooBB.^W»eas  do  lUlto  QOro  thu  indicate  hj  their  titlM,  tad  a  word  or  two  of 
eomment,  the  prominent  oherecterictic*  of  the  publicatione  mentioned  below/  To  eome  tft  them  w« 
hope  to  refer  more  |»erUeiilarly  hereafter,  when  iei'ure  and  space  ehall  better  lerre.  W.AiHiNOTOif 
IjtviKo's  *  Xr^e  and  Vuyag** «/ OoIulHw,' abridged  by  Mr.  lavim*,  and  jint  published  by  the  Uab- 
Pt»a,  ia  a  work  Chat  need^  only  to  be  annonnetd.  Wo  do  n't '  gild  refined  gold*  or  *  paint  tbe  lUy.* 
Tke'Tolume  ii  embelliahed  with  a  portrait,  nap,  and  other  Ulnatrationf,  and  besida  the  *|«ife  aad 
Voyageo,'  eonuiaa  a  delightAa  deaariptioa  of  the  author't  riait  to  Paloa»  la  Aodalaaia,  (whenee  Co» 
l.T7iaus  sailed  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,)  a  rery  pretty  view  of  which  i*  given.  *  Seeae* 
«a  Ifatmn^  or  Couvertationt  for  Children  ea  l»and  mtd  PTater,*  by  the  saaw  pubUshera,  i«  aa  inatruc- 
tire  and  entertaining  little  work,  by  Mrs.  Habckt,  who  is  favorably  known  by  her  excellent  work, 
entillad  *  Cooversations  on  Chemistry.*  fiOie  has  learned  the  rare  art  of  mingling  in  equal  parta  ia- 
Ibrmatian  and  amaaemenL  '  Tka  FirttiM  Frimd,  #r  FemtiU  Sfatfeal,'  la  the  title  of  a  volume  fton 
the  same  preea,  contaiQlng  advice  to  young  women  oa  the  ii^portant  aoli^t  of  edocatioa,  by  SIrf. 
pHau>s,  late  of  tbe  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Two  valuable  woTka  of  the  liiaFBaa',  alio,  are 
^ZnmpVs  Letsa  School  Ormmmar,*  translated  by  the  Rector  of  the  High-School  of  Edioburgh,  aad 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  ANTBOKtuf  Columbia  CoITego,  and  *Rm»ttXC»  JmemU  ^§okor* 
compriatag  elemealary  rule*  aad  exercises  in  declamatiOB.  wHh  a  copiooa  selection  of  pieeee  for 
praetiee.  The  HAiraaa  gire  iis  likewise  another  of  the  never-endiag  JAXBS-roBancea.  ft  begiaa 
with  the  old  story.  There  ia  a  forest,  a  storm, '  dark  mwaaa  of  clouds  ;*  aad  a  stalwart  yoath  Of 
twenty-fiw  '  might  have  been  seen'  again,  *  taking  his  way  silently  through  the  fDreat.'  at  one  o'ch>ok 
in  the  morning !  We  have  also  from  the  same  press,  *  HoUam's  ConttHntioiud  Butorff  of  Etigtamd^* 
ttom  the  jl/tA  London  eJition,  (a  sofllciently  progoaat  fhctO  ^Ortat  EomU,  deoetiked  iy  dmtkt- 
gwUhed  autoriomo,  OhrotdtUro,*  eta,  (Vom  the  capable  pea  of  Dr.  FaAilon  Lnra«a ;  'Hr.  4«te'# 
JhnoomiU  Bmdgtt  Me-opomtd  ,•'  and  Namber  Twenty  of  that  beantiflil  and  meet  attraotive  aerial,  pco- 
Aitely  aad  elegaatly  illustrated,  the  'PieUriol  Sutorf  of  EmgUmd:  •  >  •  Msstas.  Avflxton  am9 
Company  are  doin^  good  service  to  the  public  in  the  excelleat  hooka  of  iaatroctioa  which  they  are 
putting  forth.  '  CaOofs  French  Reading-Book?  Is  an  invalnable  auxiliary  to  the  student  of  French. 
Tbe  aeleetlons  ere  from  the  best  dramatic  aathors  of  France;  the  language  is  easy,  and  the  dfafogao 
form  eomaa  greatly  ia  aid  of  the  eotloqatal  praatloa  of  the  reader.  *  Tto  fedrf  Hower,  or  fM  flto- 
Urt  of  m  Moaik,*  from  the  third  Engliah  edition,  ia  a  ohartalag  little  Work,  wfaieb  latrodoce*  yoang 
persona  to  those  seenee  and  aituationa  of  lift  whioh  are  their  actual  sphera  and  trial.  BAZLrrr^ 
translation  of  *  Michdet'e  Biotorjf  ^fthe  Rommn  Republic*  is  a  work  replete  with  erudition,  and 
evinces  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  character.  It  is  rich  in  philosophical  reflection,  aad  the  styto 
istraa  lo  the  <  dignity  of  biatory.'  •  '  •  Wa  have  a  well-pHnted  volome  ia  aobor  drab  from  om 
frieada  Meaars.  Cammw  aMO  Ht  a<r»  of  which  we  ahonld  have  been  weN  ploaaed  to  aay  laora  than  wa 
eaa  *  at  this  preaeat ;'  the  apirited  aad  pauiotic  *Jmerieom  Oomedieo,*  by  the  PAtTLmNOS,  aaaior  aad 
janior,  conuinlng '  The  Buck-Tails,  or  Americans  ia  England,* '  The  Noble  Exile,'  *  Madmen  All,  or 
the  Core  of  Love,'  and  •  Aatipathiea,  or  the  Entbuaiasts  by  tbe  Ears.*  •  •  *  Hxscaa.  Wi&kt  aAd 
PirnrAM**  'Library  of  Choice  Reading'  ia  enriched  by  a  coatinuation  of  flAZLrtr's  *JUfo  ofI9^p^ 
Utm  BonopmUt*  and  by  a  work^  In  two  <  Parts,'  of  Richasp  Foao,  author  of  *  The  Baad-Book  af 
Spain,'  eotitiod  *  Sponi^de  wmd  ikobr  Cmmttf.*  Tbe  writer  baa  aU  Boaaow'a  eaaa  and  fraadoat  of 
atyle.  while  hia  incldenu  are  variona  aad  interesting.  •  •  •  Willloi  B.  GaaHAM  haa  pabliahed,  ia 
two  cheap  volumea,  •  Oooiman'e  Social  Bietorjf  of  QreaX  BrilLmn  durii^  tha  Retgn  of  Ike  Aaoru.* 
It  ia  aofficieat  indieatfoa  of  the  menu  of  the  work  to  say  that  the  present  publication  is  the  third  od^ 
liaa.  •  •  *  Ak cmo  tbe  iaauea  of  Masars.  Buaoiss  ak»  SraiadCB  are  *  J%e  Lantern  tmete  Uat 
Maroh,  a  vary  lolereatiag  aumber,  contaiaiag  among  other  aad  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a  Ml  aa* 
oooat  of  the  operatioa  of  the  '^aMricaa  helkem/  upoa  aumeroua  patieata  ia  tbe  varioua  Loadoa 
hoapiula }  and  the  continuation  of  that  deservedly  popular  aeries, '  Ohomhere^e  loformatiem  for  the 
PeopW  These  publishers  are  about  iaauing  aa  editloa  of  another  very  attractiire  book,  *The  Featl 
of  thAopoere,*  aad  •  Skoktpemra  eted  Ma  JWaaia.*  It  wiH  eomttand  a  wide  aalo.  •  •  •  WftbiM 
the  toand  aad  able '  Dtoeowtoe  dOkoorod  brfore  Ifta  Jiolaa  HMerteal  Stcsafy'  ia  SepteaAor  Uat«br 
Boa.  Osoaos  Fouom.  It  ia  a  clear  and  well-writtea  hiatorical  ayaopaia  of  the  early  diaoovary  and 
aettleowBt  of  Maiae,  and  the  character  of  those  who  were  moat  aetive  ia  the  work  of  ita  colaaisa> 
tioa.  •  •  •  Oca  old  friend  DuTOaNsLi.,  now  permanently  establiahod  at  Number  lOS  Broadway,  Baa 
Juat  pnbliahad  an  excellent  authentic  'Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Afastea,*  which  Mda  U]^  ia  a  pdtHh 
bla  cover  Kka  a  pocket-wallai ;  together  with  hia '  JMI-Jlawl  mmd  Aaam-Bfat  B9ok ;'  a  can vealaat 
paaiphlal,  ladiapaaBal)la  to  tfavaUerau 
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nest, 1vol.  royal  16iiio.,with  many  cuts. 

Rush  s  Residencb  at  trb  Court  op  London, 
new  series,  1  neat  voL,  8vo.,  ebth. 

Ranke's  History  op  the  Popes  of  Rome,  I 
vol.,  8vo.,  cloth. 

Ranke's  History  op  the  Rrformatm»  in 
Germany,  lo  be  complete  in  one  vol.,  8vo. 


Rahse's^Hisiidry  of  tbr  Ottomam  and  Spam- 

ifaEitaABt.     t    . 
RooRRs'  PoRMS,  a  splendid  edition,  illustrated, 

.imnsnaiSvo.,  extra  cloth. 
JSLxr^ir'i  Outunss  of  Pbysxolooy,  one  vol., 

8vo. 

RoOftT'f  AlfbfAL  ANfrYjeSXTABLR  PbTSIOLOOY  , 

2  VOlB.,  Bfo.,  doth,  with  about  400  wood- 
cuts. 
Roscos's  LxvBS  OF  THE  KiNGs  OP  Engxjlnd,  a 

12mo.  series  to  match  the  Queens.    Vol.  1 

.new  ready* 
^tricklakd's  Livbr  of  wwm  QviBM  OF  fiiro- 

i;4ifD,  9  voJe.,  12nio.,  cloth  or  paper,  [to  b* 

e«iiliniMd.], 
Select  Works  op  Tobias  Smollbrv  i  yvLi 

large  8vo.|  deth*  or  5  pacts,  paper,  #1.50. 
oiBORNR'aWATERLoa  Campaign,  with  Maps 

1  vol.,  large  8vow 

St4BUb  Talk  and  Tablb  Talk,  warn,  Sports* 

MEN,  1  vol.,  12aio. 
Sn^  Booh«  on  Gmat  Subjects— Ko.  1,  "Pb>« 

LOSOPBICAL  ThRPRIRS  AMD  PHIMaOFBIOhl. 
EXFXRCBNCR.**  No.  2,  *  *  Om  TBR  CoMVICTlOV 
^BTWRRN    PHYSiOLOer   AMD    iMTBLLBOrUAX. 

SciRNCB,"   No.  3.  **0m  Man's  PowRRovn 

BlIfSSLF  TO  PRKVIVT  QE  CoiVTBOL  iMEAXm" 

No,  4»  **Am  Imtro»uction  to  Pracvicsx. 
Oroamic  C«]UU8Vrt."  No.  5,  "A.Brisv 
View  of  Grbrk  pRitosopVY  up  to  tbr  Abb 
op  Pericles."  No.  6,  ''A  Brixf  Vnw  of 
Greek  Pbiixwqpbt  from  tbr  Abb  of  Se- 

CBATES  TO  TBR  COMXB«  OF  CbRIST."      No.  7» 

'^Christian  Doctrinr  and  Pragtiob  ibtbb 
Sboond  Cbntury."  No.  8,  *'Am  Ezpon- 
TioN   OP  Vulgar   and   Common   E&robs, 

adapted  to  TBR  YXAR  OF  GrACB  1845."    Now 

9,  "An  lNTRODU<rrM>v  to  Vroxtablr  Pbt- 

BIOLOOY,  WITB  RbFRRRNOSS  TO  TBR  WoBBS 
OP  Db  CaNDOLLR,  LufDLRT,  &€.'*  No.  10, 
**0n  TBR   PbINCIPLRS  OF  CRIMINAL  LaW." 

No.  U,  **Cbeutian  Sects  in  tbr  Nimb- 

TERNTB  Century,"  6lc — each  work  acid 

separate  for  25  cents,  or  handsomely  done  up 

in  volumee,  in  cloth,  forming  a  neat  series. 

(To  be  continued.) 
Spence  on  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbr  Coubt  of 

Chancrry,   1  vol.,  larfs  8vo.,  law  sheep. 

VoL  2,  on  the  Praoticr,  prspariBg.  * 
Tbomson's  Domestic   MAMAaxMENT  of  tbb 

Sick  Room,  1  vol.,  12nio.,  extra  ckrth. 
ToKEAB,  by  Sealsfield,  price  25  cents. 
Trimmer's  Giolooy  and  Hineraloby,  one 

volume  of  large  8va,  extra  doth,  many  eata. 
Walpole's.  Lbtters,  in  4  large  vote.,  8vo., 

extra  cloth,  with  a  portrait. 
WAiiPOLs's  New  LRTrxRa  to   Sir  Horacb 

Mann,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 
Walpole's  Memoirs  of  Georob  tbe  Tmird, 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

Walpole's  Journals,  never  before  pabKehed, 

[preparing.] 
WBriB's  Universal  History,  a  new  and  nn- 

Soved  work  for  schools,  ooilefes,  dbc.,  with 
uestions,  by  Professor  Hart,  m  1  vol.,  large 

12mo.t  extra  cloth,  or  hilf  bound. 
Wbraton's  Elemrnts  op  Intrrnational  Law, 

1  vol.,  large  6vo.;  law  sheep  or  extra  eloth, 

third  edition,  much  improved. 
Wraxall's  PosTBUMuirs    Memoirs,  1  voL, 

8vo.,  extrfi  cloth. 
Wraxall's  Historical  Memoirs,  1  vol.,  Sro., 

extra  cloth. 
Youatt  on  tbr  Horsr,  &c,  by  Skinner,  1 

voL,  8vo.,  many  cuts. 
Youatt  o«  tbe  Doo,  in  one  beautilul  YolamBk 

crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates. 


LBA  Ik  BLANGHARiyft  NEW  PUBLIOATIONA.  8 

suPFiBunT  TO  TP  tmmrsm  ueucari^dp  nnn  tbak  1847. 
ENCTCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA-^pplementaiy  VoL 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE;  HISTORY,  POLITICS 

AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

VOL.  XIV. 

Edited  by  HENRY  VETHAKE,  LL.D., 

Vie*-Pi0VtMt  and  PfofeMor  of  Mii^emAiifiJi  in  tko  UoiTanity  oT  Pwpfylvnnit,  Author  of  <*▲  TfwtiM 

on  Political  Eeonomy.** 

in  One  large  Odavo  Volutm  <fover  Six  Bwndred  and  Fyiy  double  columned  fogee. 

The  nameroat  aobseriberi  who  have  been  wcitifig  the  eompletioo  of  thtevolvne  can  ttow 
perfect  their  sets,  and  alt  who  want  a  R^ieter  of  the  Eveate  of  the  laat  FiAteo  Yearty  Ibr 
the  Whole  World,  particularly  embracing  interesting  ictentific  invettiffationa  and  diacover- 
iea,  can  obtain  thia  volome  aeparately>  price  Two  Dollara  oncut  in  cloth,  or  Two  DoUara 
and  Fifty  Centa  in  leather,  to  natch  the  atylea  in  which  the  puUiahera  have  been  aelling  aeta. 

Subacribera  in  the  larse  citiea  can  be  anpplied  on  application  at  any  of  the  principal  book- 
■torea;  and  peraona  reaiding  in  .the  conntry  can  have  tneir  aeta  matched  by  aending  a  volume 
in  charge  or  frienda  viaiting  the  citv. 

Complete  aeta  fumiahed  at  very  low  pricea  in  varioua  bindinga. 

'*'ne  Oonvertationa  Lexikon  (Eneyclopiedia  Americana)  haa  become  m  houaehold  book  in  all  th 
intoUigent  familiea  in  America,  and  ia  undoubtedly  the  best  oepoaitory  of  bngraphical,  biaioricaL  geo- 
graphieal-and  politteal  Uiformation  of  that  kind  whiok  dJaerimmating  raodaia  require.  Tleta  ia  In  the 
pieaent  Tdume  mneh  natter  purely  acientiAc,  whiah  Waa  all  the  tnoM  aocepuble  to  aa  that  it  waa 
■nexpeeted."~9i0tmaf»'f  J^ntmoL 

TIE  OBHISIRT  OF  TIE  IBUH  SEASOIB— A  SBW  WDUL 
TBE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

AN  ESSAY  PSINaPALLY  OONGERNmG  NATORAL   PHENOMENA  ADBfnTINO  OF 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  OBBMIQAL  SCIENCE,  AND  ILLUSTRATING  PASSAGES 

OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS, 

Piefaaaoff  of  Cbemiatry  la  the  Medioal  College  of  St  Bartbolomaw*a  Ho^tal,  *c. 

Jn  Om  very  mat  Vohmm^  rofol  12mo.,  d/Fout  Bundred  and  Fifty  largi  pagee,  extra  dbtft, 
Uheiraied  uith  nmnerottM  Woodcutt.         - 

*<The  titla-page  copied  at  the  bead  of  tbia  article  anffieiently  ezpraaaea  the  objeeta  of  the  work,  and 
the  anbjecta  of  which  it  treata.  It  ia  a  token  from  the  laboratory,  deafgned  for  the  parlor.  The  dia- 
eoutaea  ara  adapted  to  the  eonprehenaion  of  tkoaa  vet  Amtliar  with  the  techsiealitiea  and  detaila  of 
cbemiatry,  and  are  written  in  a  pleaaing  style.  '  The  mechanical  ezecutioa  of  the  work  ia  neat  and 
taetefnl.    Altogether  it  ia  a  beanuftd  ▼olttme."~Bt(^Wo  Mtd.  ImtmetL 

TOUATT    ON    THE    DOO. 

THE     DOG- 
BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 
WITH  NUMEROUS  AND  BBAUTIFITL  ILL0tTHATION8. 
EDITED  BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 
in  One  heaiUifidbf  printed  Volume,  Crown  Octavo,  toitk  Tweniy-fiur  Plates^  don^ypin 

ricA  crimeon  extra  chth. 
<*  With  thia  eiplanatioo  of  bia  connection  with  the  work  he  leavea  iti  ia  the  hope  thai  it 
may  prove  of  Tafoe  to  the  aportaman  from  ita  immediate  relation  to  bia  atirring  purauita ;  to 
like  generat  reader  f^ora  the  large  amount  of  ourioaa  inlbrmation  colleded  in  ita  pagea|  and 
to  the  medical  atodent  from  the  light  it  aheda  on  the  pathology-  and  dieeaaea  of  the  dog,  by 
which  he  will  bo  aerpriaed  to  learn  how  mapy  ilia  that  amnal  ahaiea  ia  oommoa  with  the 
booMa  Moe.»^Sofftoa*a  Past Aoli. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  AND  BLAJNCHARD. 


Valuable  Works  for  Sportsmen,  &c. 
THE   HORSED 

BY    WILLIAM    TOUATT. 

•A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS.    TOGETHER  WITH  A 

QglNiSI^^IL  IHIDSTOI^Y  ©IF  TMg  MOI^SIEb 

A    DISSERTATION    ON  THE   AMERICAN- TROTTIN  G   HORSE 

HOW  TRAINED  AND  JOCKETED.     AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMABKABLE  PERTORMANCBB  ] 
AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  A6S  AND  THE  MULE^ 

BY  J.   S.   SKINNER, 

AMItTAVT  ronVXASTKB  OXVXBAL,  AMD  XDITOB  OV  THB  TUBV  BMISTXB. 

This  edition  of  Tonatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Diseases  and 
Treatment  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  sach  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country; 
that  the  Pnblishers  need  say  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who 
keep  Horses  or  are  interested  in  their  improvement. 


STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK, 

OR  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 
In  one  very  neat  daodecimo  ▼olmne,  extra  cloth. 


THE   SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY, 

OR  IUNT8  ON  HUNTERS,  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTINO,  GAME,  DOGS,  GUNS,  FISHtNO, 

COURSING,  &c.,  fto. 

In  one  well  printed  Yolnme,  daodecuno,  extra  cloth. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER ; 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OF  CURE  OF  THE 

DISEASES  OP  HORSES. 

BY   FRANCIS    CLATER,; 

AUTBOK  or  **  XVRT  KAN  BIS  OWV  CATTLX  DOCIOE." 

AND  HIS  SON  JOHN  CLATER. 
First  American  from  the  twenty-eighth  tondon  edltioa,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  J.  S.  Sumna,    In  oaa 

ISmo.  Tolome,  cloth. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALL  DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO 
OXEN,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE;  AND  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY OP  NEAT  CATTLR— By  FRANCIS  CLATER. 

Edited,  Revised,  and  almost  Rewritten,  by  Wnxuii  Youatt.    With  namerous  Additions,  embracing  an  Essay 

on  the  Use  of  Oxen,  and  the  Improvement  in  the  Breed  of  Sheep,  by  J.  S.  Sximnn,  Asst  P.  M  Oaneral. 

In  one  doodeeimo  Tblunie,  cloth,  with  nnmerons  ittostrations. 

Klrby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  fixr  Fopnlar  Usa 
AN  INTRODUCTIOpTtO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

OR,  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS:  OOMPRIBINp  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
NOXIOUS  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS,  OF  THEIR  BCETAMORPHOSES,  FOOD,  STRATAGEIIS, 
HABITATIONS,  SOdEHES,  MOTIONS,  NOISES,  HYBERNATION,  INSTINCT,  kc^  ftc 

With  Plates,  Plain  or  Colored. 

BY  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M.  A.,  P.  R.  8.    AND  WILLIAM  8PENCE,  Eso^  F.  R.  8. 

From  the  sixth  London  edition,  which  was  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

We  hare  baen  greatly  Interested  in  nmning  orer  the  pages  of  this  treatise.  There  is  scarcely,  in  the  wide 
range  of  natural  science,  a  more  interesting  or  instructlTe  stady  than  thai  of  iaseets,  or  one  that  im  ealeaiaied 
to  excite  more  coriosity  or  wonder. 

The  popular  fonn  of  letters  is  adopted  by  the  authors  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  ren- 
ders the  work  peculisTly  fitted  for  our  district  school  libraries,  which  are  open  to  all  afss  and  classes.^lf«iiifs 
Mtrekants^  itfogAztfM. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  L^A  AND  BLANCHARD.  ^ 

CAMPBELLS  LORD  CHANCELLOBS. 

JVST  niUSIDI. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD   CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV., 
BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  8.  E. 

First  Series,  forming  three  neat  Yoltunes  in  demy  octavo,  extra  cloth. 
Bringing  f  Ae  work  to  tko  ttne  of  Lord  J^frieB, 
The  $econd  $erie$  wiU  shortly  follow  in  three  volumei  to  wuUdk, 

It  is  sufficient  for  as  to  thank  Lord  Campbell  for  the  honest  industry  with  which  he  has 
thus  far  proseeated  bis  large  task,  the  general  candor  and  liberality  with  which  he  has 
analyzed  the  lives  and  characters  of  a  long  succession  of  inflnential  magistrates  and  min- 
isters, and  the  manly  style  of  bis  narrative.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  shall  expect  with 
great  interest  the  continuation  of  this  performance.  But  the  present  series  of  itself  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  give  Lord  Campbell  a  high  station  among  tne  English  authons  of  his  age. 
— Quarter fy  Bev, 

The  volumes  teem  with  exciting  incidents,  abound  in  portraits,  sketches  and  anecdotes, 
and  are  at  once  interesting  and  Instructive.  The  work  is  not  only  historical  and  biographi- 
cal, but  it  is  anecdotal  and  philosophical.  Many  of  the  chapters  embody  thrilling  incidents, 
while  as  a  whole,  the  publication  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  high  intellectual  order*— in^tm-. 

A  work  in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes,  which  we  shall  regard  as  both  an  ornament 
and  an  honor  to  our  library.  A  History  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  from  the  insti- 
tQtion  of  the  office,  is  necessarily  a  History  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court,  and  the  Jurispru- 
dence  of  the  Kingdom,  and  these  volumes  teem  with  a  world  of  collateral  matter  of  the  live- 
liest character  for  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  with  much  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  pro- 


fessional or  philosophical  miwL'^Saiurday  Courier, 
A  work  of  enduring  inu 


J  interest,  as  well  from  the  signal  ability  with  which  it  is  Written,  as 
from  the  great  names  whose  personal  history  and  official  acts  it  enumerates*— ^icAmonJ 


HAWKER  ON^SHOOTINC. 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   YOUNG   SPORTSMEN   IN   ALL    THAT    RE- 

LATES    TO    GUNS    AND    SHOOTING. 

BY  LIEUT.  COL,  P,  HAWKER. 

From  the  enlarged  and  improved  ninth  London  edition. 

To  which  ii  addod  tht  Hunting  and  ShooUng  of  North  Afntriea.  with  Daeriptioni  ^f  Animah  and  Birds, 

CartfuUy  eowUed/rom  auih^nite  soureeg. 

BY  W.  T.  PORTER,  Esq.,  EDiroa  of  thi  N.  Y.  Spibit  or  the  Timm. 

In  one  larg^  octavo  volnme,  rich  extra  cloth,  with  nnmeroaa  lUostraiions. 

*'  Hero  is  a  book,  a  hand-book,  or  rather  a  text-book— one  that  contain*  the  whole  routine  of  the  teienee.  It  is 
the  Primer,  the  Lexicon,  and  the  Homer.  Every  thing  is  here,  from  the  minntest  portion  of  a  gnn-lock  to  a 
dead  Bufialo.  The  sportsman  who  reads  this  book  understandingly,  may  pass  an  examination.  He  will  know 
ihe  .science,  and  may  give  advice  to  others.  Every  sportsman,  and  sportsmen  are  plentiful,  should  own  this 
wofk.  It  should  be  a  **  vade  meenm."  He  should  be  examined  on  its  contents,  and  estimated  by  his  abilities 
lo  answer.  We  have  not  been  without  treatises  on  the  art,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  descended  into  all  (he 
minntiae  of  e(}uipmeuu  and  qualifications  to  proceed  to  the  completion.  This  work  supplies  deficiencies,  and 
completes  the  sportsman's  library."— 17.  8.  Oaxetie, 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST. 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY,  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE  POPULAR  TOYS 

AND  SPORTS  OF  YOUTH. 

From  the  Sixth  and  greatly  improved  London  Edition, 

In  one  very  neat  royal  ISkno.  volume  of  439  large  pages  with  numerous  vrood-euts,  crimson  extra  cloth. 

**  One  of  the  most  entertaining,  and  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  most  instructive  volumes  that  we  have  latelv 

met  with.    We  diink  we  can  oo  a  service  lo  our  juvenile  readers  by  recommending  it  to  their  study,  though  ft 

may  be  read  profitably  by  many  of  either  sex  who  wear  beards  or  bishops.'*— ISiMmond  Thna. 

'*  It  shows  the  yoong  reader  why  his  present  toys  enact  such  wondernil  pranks,  and  how  new  ones  may  be 
constructed  even  more  remarkable;  and  contains  matter  enough  within  iu  cover  to  amuse  a houwhold profit- 
ably for  a  twelvemonth.''— IViear»  Satufdaif  Gazttu. 


PUBLISHED  BY   LEA  Ju   BLANOHARP. 
BroQglit  IIP  f  184T* 

ENCYCLOPCDIIA^  AMERICANA. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF  ARTS,88iE>iiBs,UT]au^iDBB,iisnRT,  nuncs  uonunT. 

Mm  FlmurUen  Mjorgt  iMatm  mrimnm  wf  mtet  Btx  JftiiMiiHif  d&tMt  fimtmwd 
For  Sale  very  low,  in  various  styles  of  Binding. 

**  Thfl  pnblishen  of  the  EocyolopBdia  Anwricsnft  conlemd  sn  obligation  on  the  poblie  when,  fboneoB  yoam 
•fo,  they  iseued  the  thirteen  volumes  from  their  preee.  They  contained  a  wonderfol  amount  of  infermatkim 
opon  alffloet  every  subject  which  would  be  likely  to  occupy  public  attention,  or  be  the  theme  of  conversation 
id  the  priraie  circle.  Whatever  one  would  wish  to  inquire  about*  it  seemed  only  neceseary  to  dip  into  the  Bn> 
cyclopcBdia  Americana,  and  there  the  outlinn,  at  least,  would  be  ibund,  and  reference  made  to  thoee  works 
which  treat  at  large  upon  the  sabject.  It  was  not  strange,  therelbre,  that  the  work  was  popular.  Bat  in  fear- 
teen  years,  great  events  occur.  The  last  fourteen  years  nave  been  full  of  them,  and  great  discoveries  have  bees 
made  in  sciences  and  the  arts';  and  great  men  have,  by  death,  commended  their  names  and  deeds  to  the  Sde- 
lity  of  the  biographer,  so  that  the  Encyckmmdia  that  approached  perfectioa  in  1838,  might  fall  oonsidonOily  be- 
hind in  1846.  To  brmg  up  the  work,  and  keep  it  at  the  present  point,  has  been  a  task  assumed  by  Professor 
Vethake,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  a  gentleman  entirely  competent  to  such  an  undertaking;  and  with 
a  diapoeition  lo  do  a  good  work,  he  has  supplied  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  main  work  corresponding  la 
size  and  arrangemenis  therewith,  and  becoming,  indeed,  a  fourteenth  volimie.  The  aatbor  has  been  eJieiTed 
ingly  industrious,  and  very  fortunate  in  discovering  and  selecting  materials,  using  all  that  Germany  has  pre- 
sented, and  resorting  to  every  species  of  information  of  events  connected  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  since  the 
pablieaiion  of  the  thirteen  volumes.  Ife  has  continued  articles  that  were  commenced  in  that  work,  and  oddod 
new  articles  upon  science,  bbgraphy,  history  and  geography,  so  as  to  mako  the  piosaot  volmno  a  noecasaqr 
appendage  in  completing  facts,  to  the  other.  The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  readers  of  the  volanoy 
for  the  handsome  type,  and  clear  white  paper,  they  have  used  in  the  publication.*'^  17.  S.  Ocxetu. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME, 

(VOL  XIV.) 

Biinging  the  -work  up  to  1847. 

Editbd  bt  henry  vethake,  LL.D.. 

Vice  Provost  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  PenasylTania,  Ibe.;  knikoT  of  a  TieasiM  oa 

Political  Economy,  kc 

May  be  had  separate  and  in  any  style  of  binding. 

"This  volume  is  worth  owning,  by  itself  a  most  convenient  and  reliable  compendof  recent  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Statistics,  ftc.  fte.  The  entire  work  foims  the  cheapest  and  probably  now  the  most  desirable  Bneyelo- 
paedia  published  for  popular  use  ^—N.  Y.  Dribun*, 


MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
THE  ENCYCLOP>CDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

C0XPRI8IKO 

A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  EARTH,  PHYSICAL,  STATISTICAL,  CIVIL  AWD 

POLITICAL. 

sXHiBiniro 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES,  ITS  PHYSICAL  STRUCTITRX,  THE  KATURAL  HISTORT 

or  EACH  OOUNTRT,  AND  THE  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE,  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS, 

AND  CltlL  AND  SOaAL  STATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  F.  R.  8.  B.,  Ac. 

Astisied  in  Botany,  by  Professor  HOOKER— Zoology,  Jbc.,  by  W.  W.  SWAT NSON— Astronomy,  ke^ 

by  Professor  WALLACE-Oeology.  Ac.,  by  Professor  JAMESON. 

RBVIflSD,   WITH    ADDITIOH8, 

BY  THOMAS  G.  BRADFORD. 

THE  WHOLE  BROUGHT  UP,  BY  A  SUPPLEMENT,  TO  1848. 

Jn  ikret  large  oeUno  soAimeiw 

VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  BINDING. 

This  grest  work,  famished  at  s  remarkably  cheap  rate,  contains  about 

ATE/VUSKCiSA*  jrCVWJU9J»  I^MGE  MMFEMMJH0  FJiBEB^ 

Ain>  IS  iLLUsntATn)  bt 

^    ,         ,    BiaHTT-TWO  SBCALL  BIAFS. 

And  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  StaUe  cfier  Tannir*s, 

rofathar  with  abovi  Sla^aa  Rvaaraa  IMTooA  Cmts  azaevtad  la  ihs  h%9t  Btyl«« 


LAW  BOOKS  PUBLISneD  BT  LSA  AND  BLANCSABl).  7 

EAST'S    REPORTS. 

REPORtS   OF   CASES 

AOJU1IOB9  Amp  ovnMntn»  ut  noe 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH, 

WITH  TABLES  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  CASES  AND  PBINCIPAL  MATTEBS. 
By  EDWARD  HYDE  EAST,  Esq., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barriiter  at  Ltw. 

XDXTEO9  With  itotes  aitd  rxfckevcei. 

By  G.  M.  WHARTON,  Ssq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  eigki  mell  printed  large  octavo  vdumet,  hound  in  best  law  $heep,  raised  hands  and  doMe  tUUi, 
Priee  to  SulMcriben  only  Twenty-five  I>oUar8» 
Tka  estreme  cheepnaM  of  this  neat  and  convenient  edition,  alMwld  comBiaad  Ibr  it  a  ready  aale- 

WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

ELEMEMTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

.     By  henry  WHEATON,  LL.  D., 

Miniiter  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Knaaia,  kc, 

THIRD    EDITION,   REVISED   AND    CORRECTEP. 

In  one  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume  o/eix  hundred  and  fifty  page9^ 

extra  dothf  or  fine  law  sheep. 
<<  Mk  Whaatim^a  woA  ia  indiapenaaUe  to  every  diplomatist,  atateaman  and  lawyer,  and  aeeea* 
aan  indeed  to  ali  pabUo  meiu    To  every  philoeophio  and  liberal  mind,  the  atady  nast  be  aa  at> 
tractive,  and  in  the  hands  of  oar  author  it  is  a  delightful  one.^— AbrM  Jm^riean, 


HILL  ON  TRUSTEES. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE 

ON 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEES, 

THEIR  P0WEB8,  DUTIES,  PBIVILE6E8  AUD  UABIUTIEB. 
By  JAMES  BILL,  Esq., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banaetar  at  Law. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  J.  TROUBAT, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume^  beet  law  ekeep^  raised  bands. 

<*  The  editor  begs  leave  to  iterate  the  observation  made  by  the  author  that  the  work  ip  intended 
incipally  for  the  instracti(  -  -      •  —....-. 

I  practical  value."       • 


principally  for  thelnstrnction  and  guidance  of  trustees.    That  aingle  feature  nvrj  much  enhances 
its  practical 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW. 

A    TREATISE 

OF 

AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW, 

AND  THE  ' 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL,  . 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  JOHN  O'BRIEN, 

Lieut.  U.  8.  Artillery. 

WL^    m^m    Aik«M..j.    •.#«Z..«..«      «A.«MM    ml ^41,     0k^    Imam     alrAAM 


8 LAW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  &  BLANCHARD. 

BILLIARD  ON^EAL  ESTATE. 
THE  AMERICAN  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY, 

SECojYMf  Enmojy. 

BEVISED,  CORRECTED  AND  ENLARGED.      .. 
By  FRANCIS  HILLIAIU), 

COUVIELLOR  AT  LAW. 

In  two  large  octavo  yolames,  beautifully  printed;  and  bound  in  best  law  aheep. 

Judge  Story  Mjt :— <<  I  think  the  work  a  very  Ttloable  addition  to  our  preaent  itock  of  juridical 
literature,  u  embraoei  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Cruiie't  Digest  which  ia  most  uaeful  to  Amencao  law- 
yers. But  its  higher  ralue  is,  that  it  presents  in  a  concise,  but  clear  and  exact  form,  the  substance 
of  American  Law  on  the  same  subject.  I  know  no  work  that  we  pouea,  whote  practical  utility  is 
likelff  to  be  eo  extentiv^  felt.**  «  The  wonder  is,  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  bring  so 
great  a  mass  into  so  condensed  a  text,  at  once  comprehensive  and  lucid.'* 

"  The  work  before  us  supplies  this  deficiency  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  beyond  all 
question  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  now  have,  and  although  we  doubt  whether  this  or  any 
other  work  wilJ  be  likely  to  supplant  Cruise's  Digest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  of  the  two, 
this  is  the  more  ?aluable  to  the  American  lawyer.  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  sncces*- 
fhl  accomplishment  of  the  arduous  task  he  undertook,  in  reducing  the  vast  body  of  the  American 
Law  of  Aeal  Property  to  <  portable  siae,'  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  labors  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession.'*— Xato  JUporter,  Aug,,  1846. 

SPBNCB'S  BQVITV  JURISDICTION. 

THE  EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT 

OF  CHANCERY, 

COMPRISING  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
To  which  ie  prefixed,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  main  subject;  a  concise 
account  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Common  Law.  and  of  the  course  of  procedure 
in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  with  regard  to  Civil  Rights ;  with  an  attempt  to  traee 
them  to  their  sources.  And  in  which  the  yarious  alterations  made  by  the  Legialatnre 
down  to  the  present  day  are  noticed. 

BY  GEORGE  SPENCE,  Esq.,  one  or  her  Majesty's  counsel. 
In  two  octaro^Yolumes. 

Volume  I.,  embracing  the  Principles,  is  now  ready.  Volume  11.  is  rapidly  pre- 
paring and  will  appear  early  in  1847.  It  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Maddock, 
brou^t  down  to  the  present  time,  and  embracing  so  much  of  the  practice  as  counsel  are 
called  on  to  adyise  upon. 

A  FRAGTIGAI  TREATISE  OK  mBIGAI  JURISFBirBENGE. 

BY   ALFRED    S.    TAYLOR, 

KSCTURBR  OV  KKDICAI.  JVaiSPBUDKlTCK  AVS  CHXVISTRT  AT  OUt'b  aoSPITAL,  LOVnOSr. 

With  nameroos  Notes  and  Additions,  and  References  to  American  Law. 

^Y  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.D. 

In  one  volame,  octavo,  neat  law  sheep. 

MTBARIi'g  RBADY, 

CONTAINING  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SUCH  TECHNICAL  TERMS  AND  PHRASES  AS  OCCUR 

IN  THE  WORKS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORS,  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  COURTS, 

AND  IN  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 

LORDS  AND  COMMONS.    TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  AN  OUTLINE 

OF  AN  ACTION  AT  LAW,  AND  OF  A  SUIT  IN  EQUITY. 

Br  HENRY  JAMBS  HOLTHOUSE,  Esa.,  op  thi  Ixnkr  Tbvpls,  Spxcial  Pleader. 

From  the  enlarged  Second  London  Edition ;  with  namerous  additions  by 

HENRY  PENINGTON,  Bmi.,  or  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  one  Urge  royal  12oio  Tolume. 

PRBPARINO. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS,  AND  ON  PARTIES  TO  AC- 
TIONS, EX  CONTRACTU.    By  C.  G.  Addisoit,  Esq.    Complete  in  one  Isige  octavo  rolume. 

""^  IV  PRKS9. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS,  Secord  Series,  forming  three  neat 
demi  oeUTO  volumes,  to  match  the  6rst  series,  and  brineinn  the  work  to  the  present  time. 


mTr°[!DKiai)Q!] 


■•BtUy  Jonriial  of  the  Pine  Arti,  the  ArU  BeeontiTe  imd  Onuaeiital,  te.  tat 

EXTENSIVELY    ILLUSTRATED. 
(PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON.) 


VOLUME   FOR   1847;    ENLARGED   SERIES. 


Tbs  Ninth  Volame  of  the  ART<Craoii  Jovbitai:.,  htmg  ia  n  enltrged  fonn,  and  em. 
bracing  many  new  featnret,  considerably  enhancing  Su  interest  «nd  valee,  it  is  a  faTorable 
<i{»portnniiy  for  aabacribers  to  begin  the  Wotk. 

The  AUT-UjricN  is  presamed  to  be  aofficiently  known  to  render  vnneceisacy  any  ezplaoe* 
tion  of  its  purpose  and  mode  of  eoiidnct  Doring  the  past  year,  its  monthly  circulation  hai 
exceeded  7000 ;  the  efibrts  of  its  Editor  have  been  commensarate  with  the  increased  demand 
for  infonnation  concerning  the  Arts.  It  has  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Artists  generally, 
aecored  a  large  portion  oT  patronage,  and  been  recommended  nnirersally  by  the  Press  ai 
*'ably  and  impartially  conducted;*'  as  "admirably  calculated  to  advance  the  objects  of 
Aniata,  and  increase  the  growing  taste  for  Worka  of  Art;"  and  as  having  worked  out  with 
''industry,  integrity,  and  abiKty."  itt  high  pnrpoee  of  "anpplying  to  Artists.  Amatenrs,  and 
Connoisseurs,  accurate  and  useful  information  upon  all  suhjects  in  which  they  are  interested* 
and  to  the  public  the  meana  of  Justly  ascertaining  and  eatimating  the  progreas  of  Art." 

The  first  object  of  its  conductors  hai  been  to  discharge  he  high  and  important  duty  of 
cooperating  with  the  Artist;  the  next,  to  aid  in  advancing  uste,  in  all  matters  connected 
with  DicoRATivx  Art.;  and  tbe  next,  to  assist  the  MaifOFacTOiitR,  who.  more  or  less* 
Advances  or  retarda  Art  educalioa  by  every  article  he  malti|diea  and  eirenlitee  t  thna 
laboring  unceasingly  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  have  fdlowed  the  alliance  between  the 
FiHK  Artb  and  the  TTsiruL  Arts. 

A  few  yeara  have  produced  important  and  extensive  changes  in  reference  to  Art ;  Mann* 
€actorers  have  learned  that  it  is  their  safest  and  most  profitable  auxiliary ;  in  fact,  many  bioad 
and  healthy  channels  have  been  opened  for  its  progress,  and  the  nambera  now  intereated  in 
the  sobgeet  are  aa  one  hundred  to  one.  compared  with  thoae  who  not  many  years  ago  gave 
to  it  attention  and  thought  To  answer  the  increased  cslls  that  are  consequently  made  upon 
the  Art-Union  Journal,  to  represent  duly  the  interests  adverted  to,  and  to  aupply  to  the  public 
Adequate  information  concerning  Art  to<)ay  aa  fully  as  it  was  yesterday — it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  augmented  space  be  given  to  tho  subject  and  its  manifold  ramifications. 

Neither  exertion  nor  expense  will  be  in  any  degree  relaxed  to  render  the  Journal  valuable 
to  the  many  important  clasaes  to  whom  ii  is  addressed,  and  useful  aa  well  as  agreable  to  the 
Public  generally;  the  object  of  tbe  Editor  being  to  consider,  and  report  upon,  all  matter*  that 
derive  importance,  interest,  or  value  from  association  with  Art 

Tbe  iLLueTRATioRs  will  be  of  a  high  oider  of  Art;  and  in  nearly  all  eases  original; 
with  each  part  will  be  issued  a  Line-Engraving.  by  an  accomplished  Engraver,  produced 
€xelu0ivtly  for  the  Art-XJniotu  For  this  purpose,  the  Editor  has  been  permitted  to  make 
selections  from  several  of  the  most  important  Private  Galleries — and  arrangements  are  in 
pragresa  for  engraving  a  seriea  of  Historical  Piotnrea— Example^  of  the  nMst  eoBaBont  Artisu 

Whh  each  alternate  Number  will  be  preaemed— engraved  also  in  the  Une  manner— 
Portraita  of  Two  ArtisU ;  and—also  with  each  alternate  nnmbei^-Hi  finely  executed  steel 
«ngraving  of  an  example  of  Sculpture. 

A  seriea  of  Wood  Engravings  are  in  progreaa,  from  pictures  by  distinguished  Foreign 
Famtera.  with  Portraits  and  Biographical  Notices. 

It  is  issued  in  the  royal  quarto  form,  the  first  of  every  month ;  and  each  Part  will  eontaia 
efcoitt  Fifty  Bngravinga  oo  wood ;  two  Sngravinga  oa  steel,  fran  Paintings  by  eminent  Ar* 


Cbti ;  and  thirqr-sU  p«gM  of  iMter  preu,  tndcpeodeat  of  •dverdsing  thMta^  uhI  be  printed  m 
a  luperior  paper  made  expreaaly  for  tbe  purpose. 

TERMS: 
The  price  b  Six  Dollam  per  Amrtm,  (payable  in  adTanee,)  delirered  at  the  reridanee 
of  Sabscrlbera  in  this  city,  or  put  op  in  atrong  wrappers  and  sent  by  mail,  to  those  residing  in 
other  places. 

JOHN  P.  RIDNER, 

•*La  Fargt  BuUdingB,''  Agent  fOF  the  XT.  8. 

989  Broadvay,  Nno-Yark^ 


ThefiUoteing  Notiee$from  the  New- York  CUy  Press,  are  here  siAjoined,  to  give 
eame  further  idea  cfthe  value  of  the  ArU-Union  Journal : 

f  [Pram  The  Evening  Mirror,  Jan,  19, 1847.] 
Thc  Loin>oN  Art  Union  Maoaziicb. — This  is  indisputably  the  best  periodical  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  published ;  it  is.  indf^ed.  tbe  only  sucressful  Journal  of  the  Fine 
Aru,  which  baa  ever  issned  from  the  English  press.  The  editor  is  8.  C.  HaU.  Esq..  well 
known  for  his  labors  and  writings  in  the  cause  of  Art ;  and  his  acoomplished  wife  has  coq- 
Iributed  some  of  her  most  deli^rhtful  es«ays  to  its  columns.  It  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
to  the  Artist  or  Connoiosenr,  is  as  necessary  as  the  daily  paper  to  the  merchant.  Besides 
containing  the  Artistic  news  of  the  entire  world,  it  fumisnes  h  great  number  of  beaotifol 
engravings,  exeented  in  the  highest  style  of  Art^  both  on  wood  and  steel,  many  valuable 
original  essays,  and  criticisms  on  all  pictures  of  merit  exhibited  in  either  England,  Prance 
or  Germs iiy. 

It  is  often  said  that  aoeh  and  aoeh  books  are  indispensable  to  every  library,  but  tbe  Art- 
Union  is  in  truth  indispensable  lo  every  Artist,  or  man  of  taaie  who  would  keep  himself  inform- 
ed of  the  progress  of  art,  and  the  duings  of  Artists  in  all  parts  nf  the  world.  To  the  derora> 
tive  Artist  the  work  is  invsIuKble.  as  it  furnishes  designs  of  every  thing  novel  that  appears  in  the 
Boropean  eapkola  in  this  department 

We  are  Uppy  to  hear  that  the  FnbUshen  have  eaublbhed  an  Agency  in  this  city,  iioder 
^  charge  of  jiir.  John  P.  Ridner. 

[From  Tke  LiUrwry  World,  JM.  6,  1847.] 
Thi  Art'Union  Monthly  Jonmal  is  a  London  periodical,  occupied  not  merely  with  tbe 
vsnal  notices  of  artists  and  paintings,  but  with  the  geperal  progress  of  taste  and  refioMnent 
in  the  application  of  the  Arts  of  l)esign  in  msnufactures-  There  is  something  on  every 
branch  of  Decorative  Art.  from  Dirmingham  iron  work  to  Sevres  porcelain.  For  this 
feature  alone  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  widest  circulation  in  the  United  States:  it  is  aa4>ful 
as  well  to  the  consumer  as  the  manufacturer.  Jn  the  pyrchase  of  China  ware,  for  instance,  or 
furniture,  the  rrice  of  the  Juumsl  would  be  saved  a  hundred  times  over.bv  the  knowledge 
and  good  taste  communicated  Good  taste  is  the  greatest  economist  Then  tfiere  is  the  know- 
ledge  of  what  is  going  on  aaaoog  Artisu.  on  the  continent  and  in  Enicland,  numerous  engravioca 
from  new  Illustrated  Works.  \c  The  circulation  of  this  Journal  in  England  already  exceeds 
TOOO.  Mr.  J.  P.  Ridner  has  opened  an  OfHce  for  the  Agency  of  this  work,  where  specimenat 
■Buy  be  seen  and  the  new  numbers  obtained. 

[Fnm  the  Knickerbocker,  March,  1847] 
We  are  well  plessed  to  see  that  Mr.  John  P.  Ridner,  has  established  an  Agency  for  that 
▼alnsble  Pine  Arts  pubticaiion.  the  *'  London  Art  fiiion  JoomaL"  in  this  city,  it  is  a  work  ao 
well  known  among  Artisu  and  Amateurs,  that  it  is  h  rdly  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
that  class  of  our  resders  to  it.  We  undersuad  that  the  **  Art-Union  Journal "  is  very  widely 
circuited  ^n  this  countnr.  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  deserves  to  be.  To  ttie  Orna- 
mental Artist,  (a  class  which  is  everyday  growing  Isrger  in  this  country.)  the  "Art  Union" 
is  as  necessary  as  tbe  Bible  to  a  preacher:  and  to  the  Connoisseur  who  would  keeo'ott  courant 
with  the  Artistic  doings  of  the  world,  it  is  of  equal  importance.  The  embellisnmenta  of  the 
work  are  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  and  the  original  essays  from  the  pens  oF  Mr.  snd  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hail.  J.  B.  Pyoe,  and  many  others  of  great  merit,  are  by  no  means  toe  least  valuable  fea- 
tures of  it. 

Many  other  commendatory  extraeta  might  have  been  added,  but  ilia  preanroed  that  the 
above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  objects  and  general  tenor  of  the  "  Jonmai*"  and  tbe  eeUma- 
tioo  in  which  it  is  ymiy ersally  held  by  thoae  woo  are  acquainted  with  it 


*  Wa  ngard  it  m  th«  vary  best  work  of  iu  kiad  io  the  Union.*  —  SL  JXbanM  (  Vt)  JaurnaL 

*  Tbx  KmcKXSBocxKn  was  roeeivod  with  mfailing  pnoef  utility  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which 
however  is  the  least  merit  of  this  eg reeable  miscellany ;  for  its  contenU  are  as  invariably  good  as 
its  appearance  is  punclnal.'^  WiLLiAX  Ci/llin  Bbyant,  tm  Vu  J^ew-Tork  J^venii^  Put. 

*Tlfs  last  KmcnRBocxxB  is  esceedinfly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-fonr  oridnal  bt- 
tielee.  and  all  of  the  riirht  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  «f  BlacXVood's  palmiest  days.  The  £dttor*s 
Tabli  is  In  Mr.  CIaik's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

ifctD-Terifc  Oemmereial  JdvtrtiMtr, 

*  Thx  KifXCKXBBocKn  seens  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad  vances  in  age.  ft  exhibits  a  monthly 
▼•riety  of  contributions  itnsttrpassed  in  nifmber  or  ability.' -^  JVistiMMl  tnteWffeneer. 

*Tbx  KNiacBBBoCKkB  fs  one  of  the  most  valuable  HagaBines  of  the  day,  and  ootstripa  all  com- 
petitioa  io  the  bigh«r  walks  of  literature.' •^^IftMif  Jfgiti. 

*  Wb  have  here  an  old  and  general  fovorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press ;  the  venerable  Kvicxrbbocxbb.  The  *  Editob's  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  *Oi,f>  Ihtt&LV  monthly  bill  of  fhre— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  fonud 
it Biore so  !*— Jf«a0-ror&  *  Oat,mid  TieiM.' 

PBB8I0BMT  Etbbbtt,  OF  Habtabo  C0U.BOX,  LATB  llfniKTKB  TO  KpctAXD.^'!  perusc  the 
KmcKBBBocxKX  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
Bverage  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  PaitijMho,  latb  SBcaBTAmv  or  mc  Navt.  — "The  manner  in  which  the  Knickxb- 
aecxxB  is  eonducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  iu  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

PBor.  LofroFBLLOlr,  CaAbbiIxib  UiovxBnTy.  —  *The  XmcxxxBocxxa  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  la  superior  to  moat  of  the  English  raagasines,  and  well  deserves  iu  large  list  <ifsubseribers.' 

HoM.  RoiXBT  M.  Cbablton,  OBOB«XA.-^Tbe  Knicxxubocxxb  is  a  work  which  requires  nopttff. 
ing }  and  1  shall  always  feel  that  1  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it. 

Mbs.  I*  H.  SfootTRNXt.-^'l  have  lonf  regarded  the  Knxcxxkbocxxx  as  the  best  periodical  in 
AjBorica,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

fam  LoHlRnf  "FzMxa.''^'The  London  *Tiiiut^  commends  the  Kkicxxbbocxxb  in  cordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  ftvn  which  it  had  selected  liberal  eztracU  for  sobseqnent  pub- 
lication.' — XoKDoir  Cob.  5.  *  Ev.  StAB.' 

Tarn  LoinMK  EXamxhsb.  -^  'This  very  clever  Magaalne  is  the  pleasanteet  periodical  In  the  United 
States,  f  U  articles,  w  hich  are  nulneroas  and  ,short,  variott  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tkm  by  onr  MagaXinea  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

Lomoft  *  HoBWiifO  CHBOir(clx.<«»>*  Judging  firom  (he  nnmf>ers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  litM>ary  periodieahb    Its  eontents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 


Thx  LovDOli  LitBkAftt  Gazxttb.^  'The  taste  and  Uleat  which  the  KmoxxtXocxzB  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  Vert  sfreeable  for  English  readers.' 

LoMMft  MXTaopoLrrAK  Moi*rTHLT  If aoa2ikx.  '•—  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal- 
eated  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  1*hey  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  sUte  of  civili- 
sation to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LoROoif  *  ATHBNiBVM.*  -~  From  a  very  clever  Honthly  If  agasine,  *  Ths  Xniekerhoektr^  of  BTew- 
Tork,  we  copy  the  firflowing  spirited  story,'  etc 

Bim  EotTABd  Bdl#xb  Lrtroit.  •*-  *  The  Enxcxxbbocxbb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yat  aeen.   I  take  pleasure  m  endoeing  yon  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  (br  year  work.' 

CHABI.XS  Dicxxics,  Es^  -^  I  read  the  KmcxxBBocxBB  with  very  groat  pleasure ;  it  is  indeed  a 
moat  various  and  entertaining  perlodieaL  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  iU  regular  oorrespondenu  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibyxno.' 

Itiy.  Dr.  DfCK,  ScottlifiK—  *1  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
KKiCKXBBocxxIt  which  yoa  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  iU  papers,  it  is 
troe,  were  to0  light  for  my  serioua  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whrte  a^ears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
taatea  of  the  mass  of  readers.* 

CAn.  t.  Masxtat.  •*-  *  Ton  make  an  excellent  ttagaaine — spirited,  various,  and  original  1  hope 
my  *  JlseadUae*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itselH' 

TcEMB — ft5  per  snnmn  in  advance.  Kew  sabaeriben  who  wiU  pay  1(10  in  ad- 
vance shall  DB  entitled  to  the  four  past  volnmaa  (1844  and  1845)  gratia.  All  remit- 
taneeemnit  lie  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Pabliaher. 

The  following  penons  are  authorised  to  receive  snbBcriberi  and  collect  labecrip- 
tiooa  on  account  of  the  Kniosx&bocksb  Maoaumx. 

Bis.  Hmvr  M.  Lxwia  ia  our  Tnyellmg  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Mb.  IixAUi  E.  Jamxb,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
jASfBS  K.  WmrrLx,  Wiujam  H.  Wxld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Wild,  B.  B. 
HuMVT,  T.  S.  Watikmah,  Riuben  a.  Hxnrt  and  John  Coujns. 

Ha.  C.  W.  Jambs,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
Son  SioTH,  J.  T.  Dbnt,  E.  Y.  JsMNiNas,  T.  Gabdnxb  Skitb,  and  Fbbdebiok 
J.  Hawbb. 
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TWENTY-HINTH  VOLUME 

or    THK 


Tus  Tfrenty-Ninth  Volume  of  the  Knickiebocker  Magazine  commenced  on 
the  fint  of  Januaiy,  1847.  The  work  has  been  ao long  before  thepublic,  that  it  ia  not 
deemed  neceasary  to  enlaige  upon  ita  claima  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  Liat  of 
ContributorB  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  si&ciently  attest  ita  character  and  ita  popularity: 

HENRY  BREVOORT. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
Paor.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
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HoK.  JUDGE  CONRAD, 
Da. a  W.HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
THOS.  W.  PARSONS. 
Paor.  HITCHCOCK. 
Mas.  E. C.EMBURY. 
HoicD.D.  BARNARD, 


F.W.EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
CHARLES  ASTOR  BRISTED. 
Mas.  OILMAN.  (S.C.) 
E.T.  T.MARTIN, 
H.  W.ELLSWORTH, 
H.J.  RAYMOND.  Ea^ 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Ret.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Cox..  T.  S.  McKENNY. 
PHILIP  HONE,  Eb4. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING. 
ALBERT  PIKE.  Es^ 
Ret.  henry  BASCOM. 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  S.  FAY, 
Mat.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER. 
Mxsa  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  KENT, 
Ret.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
MiM  H.  F.  GOULD, 
Hon.  JUDGE  HALL.  <Ixx.) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Et« 
Rav.W.  aaPEABODY. 
Paor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  a  STREET, 
JOHN  WATERS, 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Ret.  Da.  SPRING, 


CHARLES  M.  LEUPP, , 
Hon.  O.  C.  VKRPLANCk, 
J.N.  BELLOWS, 
Rkt.  Ma.  GANNETT,  (Mam.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACY  G.  POTTS, 
J.G.  WHITTIER. 
H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER, 
Hon.  CHARLES  MINER, 
Da.  A.  BRIGHAM. 
FREDERICK  W.  SHELTON. 
EDWARD  S.GOULD. 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN,      , 
Mas.  E.  F.  ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER.  Esq. 
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JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  Esq. 
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J.  P.  BROWN,  ConfUniinople. 

The  Ibregoinf  liti  iDcluded  ■lao  Robbst  SoirrHET.  Rev.  Timothy  Flimt,  Min  LiUDoii,  Cs. 
JoBTicB  Mbllkm,  TraoNB  PowEB,  RoscBT  C.  Samos,  Willis  Gaylobo  Clabk,  R  R  TMATCBaa, 
Dr.  Calbb  TtcKMOB,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  Johb  Samosbmb,  the  *  American  in  Paris,'  fiicBOhis  Bid- 
dlb.  Miss  Mast-Aiims  Bbownc,  (Mn.  Gbat,)  Ena^and,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbamtlst,  Soath-Caroline,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stonb.  Rer.  Dr.  Bbailby,  New^ersey,  J.  H.  Hillbouse,  and  otbar  diatinfuiahed  writari 
who  haY6  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  noticea  of  the  Knickbbboceeb  are  from  the 
American  and  EnfUah  preaa,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

*  Tbs  first  nnmber  of  the  Twtwtf-Secemtk  Vobmu  of  this  Yeoenyble  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiAil  type.  In  all  its  departments;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  rindieate  its  reputation  as  the  most  afreeable  and  entertaininf  Hafasiae  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  sUrted  the  old  'New-Yorker.'  our  ft-iend  Clabe  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Kniceebboceee  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  nfe 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Mouthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  ia  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  issued 
uuderXLABE's  suj^rvision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anidoaa 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  c^tfcit.  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  eoo- 
tribtttors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  bcwn  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  ooniributed  portions,  the  edi^rid  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.' ~iV«»-Fanik  Daily  Tri^wis. 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
ssyaqitetes,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  Knickebbockbb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaxine  much 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirac.  Aliaa 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
nave  an  exceltier,  ibr  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  weut  before.  How  it  is  done  oar 
friend  Clabe  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  E4itaf»  TiUtle  of  the  Knicxbe> 
aoCEEa.' — ifsis-  r#rJk  Courier  and  Ihif  atrcr.  ^_^ 

Qp*  8m  third  paf  %f  Caver, 
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NOTICE. 
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to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New- York. 

Mr.  T.  p.  Willlams  is  our  Agent  to  receive  the  names  of 
Subscribers  in  the  West  and  South.  Editors  and  others  kindly  in- 
terested in  the  circulation  of  this  Magazine,  will  oblige  us  by 
facilitating  his  designs. 
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»y     VBAjrOIB     rAMXUATt. 


FOET     LEAVENWORTH. 


*  Thoitob  dttgmrdi  deem  it  bnt  a  fooUifa  eliaae, 
inrelmen 


And  aanrel  men  ahoold  quit  their  eaiy-cheir. 
The  toilsome  way  and  lon^,  long  league  to  tracoi 

Oh  I  there  is  iweetnoH  m  the  prmrie  air, 
And  lift,  that  bloated  eaae  can  ne?or  hope  to  ahara.'  —  Cnx.]>a  H^aoxn. 

On  the  next  xDoming  we  rode  to  Fort  Leayenworth.  Colonel, 
now  General  Kearney,  to  whom  I  had  had  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction when  at  St.  Louis,  was  just  arrived,  and  received  us  at  his 
quarters  with  the  high-bred  courtesy  habitual  to  him.  Fort  Lea- 
venworth is  in  fact  no  fort,  being  without  defensive  works,  except, 
two  block-houses.  No  rumors  of  war  had  as  yet  disturbed  its  tran- 
quillity. In  the  square  grassy  area,  surrounded  by  barracks  and  the 
![uarter8  of  the  officers,  the  men  were  passing  and  repassing,  or 
ounging  among  the  trees ;  although  not  many  weeks  afterward  it 
presented  a  different  scene ;  for  here  the  very  offscourings  of  the  fron- 
tier were  congregated,  to  be  marshalled  for  the  expedition  against 
Santa  Fe. 

Passing  thtough  the  garrison,  we  rode  toward  the  Kickapoo  vil- 
lage, five  or  six  miles  beyond.  The  path,  a  rather  dubious  and  un- 
certain one,  led  us  along  the  ridge  of  the  high  bluffs  that  border  on 
the  Missouri ;  and  by  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  we  could 
enjoy  a  strange  cont)*ast  of  opposite  scenery.  On  the  lefl  stretched 
the  prairie,  rising  into  swells  and  undulations,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
groves,  or  graeemlly  expanding  into  wide  grassy  basins,  of  miles  in 
extent ;  while  its  curvatures,  swelling  against  the  horizon,  were  often 
surmounted  by  lines  of  sunny  woods ;  a  scene  to  which  the  fresh- 
fiesB  of  the  season  and  the  peculiar  mellowness  of  the  atmosphere 
gave  additional  softness,    ^below  us,  on  the  right,  was  a  tract  of  rag- 
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ged  and  broken  woods.  We  could  look  down  on  the  summits  of 
the  trees,  some  living  and  some  dead;  some  erect,  others  leaning 
at  every  angle,  and  others  still  piled  in  masses  together  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  hurricane.  Beyond  their  extreme  verge,  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  Missouri  were  discemable  through  the  boughs,  rolling  power- 
fully along  at  the  foot  of  the  woody  declivities  on  its  farther  bank. 

The  path  soon  after  led  inland;  and  as  we  crossed  an  open 
meadow,  we  saw  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  a  rising  ground  before  us, 
with  a  crowd  of  people  surrounding  them.  They  were  the  store- 
house, cottage,  and  stables  of  the  Kickapoo  trader's  establishment. 
Just  at  that  moment,  as  it  chanced,  he  was  beset  with  half  the  In- 
dians of  the  settlement.  They  had  tied  their  wretched,  neglected 
little  ponies  by  dozens  along  th6  fences  and  out-houses,  and  were 
either  lounging  about  the  place,  or  crowding  into  the  trading-house. 
Here  were  faces  of  various  colors  ;  red,  green,  white,  and  black,  cu- 
riously intermingled  and  disposed  over  the  visage  in  a  variety  of  pat- 
terns. Calico  shirts,  red  and  blue  blankets,  brass  ear-rings,  wam- 
pum necklaces,  appeared  in  profusion.  The  trader  was  a  blue- 
eyed,  open-faced  man,  who  neither  in  his  manners  nor  his  appear- 
ance betrayed  any  of  the  roughness  of  the  frontier ;  though  just  at 
present  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  lynx  eye  on  his  suspicious  custom- 
ers, who,  men  and  women,  were  climbing  on  his  counter,  and  seat- 
ing themselves  among  his  box^s  and  bales. 

The  village  itself  was  not  far  off,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  the 
condition  of  its  unfortunate  and  self-abandoned  occupants.  Fancy 
to  yourself  a  little  swift  stream,  working  its  devious  way  down  a 
woody  valley ;  sometimes  wholly  hidden  under  logs  and  fallen  trees, 
sometimes  issuing  forth  and  spreading  into  a  broad,  clear  pool ;  and 
on  its  banks  in  little  nooks  cleared  away  among  the  trees,  miniature 
log  houses,  in  utter  ruin  and  neglect.  A  labyrinth  of  narrow,  ob- 
structed paths  connected  these  habitations  one  with  another.  Sonae- 
times  we  met  a  stray  calf,  a  pig  or  a  pony,  belonging  to  some  of  the 
villagers,  who  usually  lay  in  the  sun  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  and 
looked  on  us  with  cold,  suspicious  eyes  as  we  approached.  Farther 
on,  in  place  of  the  log  huta  of  the  Kickapoos,  we  found  the  pukwi 
lodges  of  their  neighbors,  the  Pottawattamies,  whose  condition 
seemed  no  better  than  theirs. 

Ghrowing  tired  at  last,  and  exhausted  by  the  excessive  heat  and 
sultriness  of  the  day,  we  returned  to  our  friend,  the  trader.  By  this 
time  the  crowd  around  him  had  dispersed,  and  left  him  at  leisure. 
He  invited  us  to  his  cottage,  a  little  white-and- green  building,  in  the 
style  of  the  old  French  settlements ;  and  ushered  us  into  a  neat, 
well-furnished  room.  The  blinds  were  closed,  and  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  sun  excluded  :  the  room  was  as  cool  as  a  cavern.  It 
was  neatly  carpeted  too,  and  furnished  in  a  manner  that  we  hardly 
expected  on  the  frontier.  The  sofas,  chairs,  tables,  and  a  well- 
filled  book-case,  would  not  have  disgraced  an  eastern  city  ;.  though 
there  were  one  or  two  little  tokens  that  indicated  the  rather  ques- 
tionable civilization  of  that  region.  A  pistol,  loaded  and  capped, 
lay  on  the  mantel-piece ;  and  through  the  glass  of  the  booknsase. 
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peeping  above  the  works  of  John  Milton,  glittered  the  handle  of  a 
YerymischievouB-looking  knife. 

Our  host  went  out,  and  returned  with  iced  watei:,  glasses,  and  a 
bottle  of  excellent  claret ;  a  refreshment  most  welcome  in  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  day ;  and  soon  after  appeared  a  merry,  laughin? 
woman,  who  must  have  been,  a  year  or  two  before,  a  very  rich  and 
luxuriant  specimen  of  Creole  beauty.  She  came  to  say  that  lunch 
was  ready  in  the  next  room.  Our  hostess  evidently  lived  on  the 
sunny  side  of  life,  and  troubled  herself  with  none  of  its  cares.  She 
sat  down  and  entertained  us  while  we  were  at  table  with  anecdotes 
of  fishing'parties,  frolics,  and  the  officers  at  the  fort.  Taking  leave 
at  length  of  the  hospitable  trader  and  his  friend,  we  rode  back  to 
the  garrison. 

Shaw  passed  on  to  the  camp,  while  I  remained  to  call  upon  Colo- 
nel Kearney.  I  found  him  still  at  table.  There  sat  our  friend  the 
Captain,  in  the  same  remarkable  habiliments  in  which  we  saw  him 
at  Westport ;  the  black  pipe,  however,  being  for  the  present  laid 
aside.  He  dangled  his  little  cap  in  his  band,  and  talked  of  steeple- 
chases, touching  occasioilally  upon  his  anticipated  exploits  in  buffalo 

hunting.     There,  too,  was  R ,  somewhat  more  elegantly  attired. 

For  the  last  time,  we  tasted  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  and  drank 
adieus  to  it  in  wine  good  enough  to  make  us  almost  regret  the  leave- 
taking.  Then,  mounting,  we  rode  together  to  the  camp,  where 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  d^arture  on  the  morrow. 


OBAPTBB    VOOBTX. 

•JTTM  PI  NO     O  r  V.' 

*  Ws  fordad  the  rWer  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 
Never  oar  ateedt  An-  &  day  (tood  itUl ; 
Whether  we  lay  ia  the  cave  or  the  thed, 
Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardeit  bed ; 
Whether  we  couched  in  our  rough  cap4t6| 
Or  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 
Oratretehed  on  the  sand,  or  our  aadidlea  ipread 
Aa  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
Freah  we  woke  upon  the  morrow  { 
All  our  thoughta  and  worda  bad  acope. 
We  had  heaJth  and  we  had  hope. 

Toil  and  travel,  but  no  aorrow.*  ~-  staaa  ov  Oobxvts. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  John  Bull  never  leaves  home 
without  encumberine  himself  with  the  greatest  possible  load  of  lug- 
gage. Our  companions  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  had 
a  wagon  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  crammed  with  provisions  for 
six  months,  beside  ammunition  enough  for  a  regiment ;  spare  rifles 
and  fowling-pieces,  ropes  and  harness ;  personal  baggage,  and  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  articles,  which  produced  infinite  em- 
barrassment on  the  journey.  They  had  also  decorated  their  per- 
sons with  telesc6pes  and  portable  compasses,  and  carried  English 
double-barrelled  rifles  of  sixteen  to  the  pound  calibre,  slung  to  Uieir 
saddles  in  dragoon  fashion. 

By  sunrise  on  the  twenty-third  of  May  we  had  breakjhsted ;  the 
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tents  were  levelled,  the  animals  saddled  and  harnessed,  and  all  wui 
prepared.  '  Avance  done  /  get  up  !'  cried  Delorier  fxt>m  his  seat 
m  front  of  the  cart.  Wright,  our  friends'  muleteer,  too,  after  some 
swearing  and  lashing,  got  his  insubordinate  train  in  motion,  and  then 
the  whole  party  filed  from  the  ground.  Thus  we  bade  a  long  adieu 
to  bed  and  board,  and  the  principles  of  Blackstone's  Commentariea. 
The  day  was  a  most  auspicious  one ;  and  yet  Shaw  and  I  felt  celtain 
misgivings,  which  in  the  sequel  proved  but  too  well  founded.    We 

had  just  learned  that  though  R had  taken  it  upon  him  to  adopt 

this  course  without  consulting  us,  not  a  single  man  m  the  party  was 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  the  absurdity  of  our  friend's  high-handed 
measure  very  soon  became  manifest.  His  plan  was  to  strike  the 
trail  of  several  companies  of  dragoons,  who  last  summer  had  made 
an  expedition  under  Colonel  Kearney  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  bj 
this  means  to  reach  the  grand  trail  of  the  Oregon  emigrants  up  the 
Platte. 

We  rode  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  a  &miliar  cluster  of  buildings 
appeared  on  a  little  hill.  'Hallo!'  shouted  the  Kickapoo  trad^ 
from  over  his  fence,  '  where  are  you  going  %*  A  few  rather  em- 
phatic exclamations  might  have  been  heard  among  us,  when  we 
found  that  we  had  gone  miles  out  of  our .  way,  and  were  not  ad- 
vanced an  inch  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  So  we  turned  in  the 
direction  the  trader  indicated ;  and  with  the  sun  for  a  guide,  began 
to  trace  a  '  bee  line'  across  the  prairies.  We  struggled  through 
copses  and  lines  of  wood;  we  waded  brooks  and  pools  of  water; 
we  traversed  prairies  as  green  as  an  emerald,  expanding  before  ua 
for  mile  after  mile ;  wider  and  more  wild  than  the  wastes  Mazeppa 
rode  over : 

*  llAif  sor  brate. 
Nor  dint  of  hooft  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lnf  in  th«  wild  luxnrinnt  mU; 
No  tiffn  of  travel;  nonaoftoUt 
Tko  Twy  air  wu  rnnto,' 

Riding  in  advance,  as  we  passed  one  of  these  great  plains,  and 
looking  back,  the  line  of  scattered  horsemen  stretched  for  a  mile  or 
more ;  and  far  in  the  rear,  against  the  horizon,  the  white  wagons 
were  creeping  slowly  along.  'Here  we  are  at  last!'  shouted  the 
Captain.  And  in  truth  we  had  struck  upon  the  traces  of  a  large 
body  of  horse.  We  turned  joyfully,  and  followed  this  new  course, 
with  tempers  somewhat  improved ;  and  toward  sunset  we  encamped 
on  a  high  swell  of  the  prairie,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  lazy  stream 
soaked  alone  through  clumps  of  rank  grass.  It  vras  getting  dark. 
We  turned  the  horses  loose  to  feed.  *  Drive  down  the  tent-pickets 
hard,'  said  Henry  Ohatillon,  *  it  is  goine  to  blow.'  We  did  so,  and 
secured  the  tent  as  well  as  we  could ;  for  the  sky  had  changed  to- 
tally, and  a  fresh  damp  smell  in  the  wind  warned  us  that  a  stormy 
night  was  likely  to  succeed  the  hot  clear  day.  The  prairie  also 
wore  a  new  aspect,  and  its  vast  swells  had  grown  black  and  sombre 
under  the  shadow  of  the  clouds.  The  thunder  soon  began  to  growl 
at  a  distance.  Picketing  and  hobbling  the  horses  among  the  rich 
grass  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  we  encamped,  we  gained  a 
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s^eltM*  just  as  the  rain  began  to  fall ;  and  Bat  at  the  opening  of  the 
tent,  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Captain.  In  defiance  of  the 
rain*  he  was  stalking  among  the  horses,  w-rapped  in  an  old  Scotch 
plaid.  An  extreme  solicitude  tormented  him,  lest  some  of  his  fa- 
vorites should  escape,  or  some  accident  should  befall  them  ;  and  he 
cast  an  anxious  eye  toward  three  wolves  who  were  sneaking  along 
over  the  dreary  surface  of  the  plain,  as  if  he  dreaded  some  hostile 
demonstration  on  their  part. 

On  the  next  rooming  we  had  gone  but  a  mile  or  two,  when  we 
came  to  an  extensive  belt  of  woods,  and  through  the  midst  of  it  ran 
a  stream,  wide,  deep,  and  of  an  appearance  particularly  muddy  and 
treacherous.  Delorier  was  in  advance  with  his  cart ;  he  jerked  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  lashed  his  mules,  and  poured  forth  a  volley  of 
Canadian  ejaculations.  In  plunged  the  cart,  but  midway  it  stuck 
fast.  Delorier  leaped  out  knee-deep  in  water,  and  by  dint  oisacree 
and  a  vigorous  application  of  the  whip,  he  urged  the  mules  out  of 
the  slough.  Then  approached  the  long  team  and  heavy  wagon  of 
our  friends ;  but  it  paused  on  the  brink. 

*  Now  my  advice  is ,*  began  the  Captain,  who  had  been  anx- 
iously contemplating  the  muddy  gulf. 

*  Drive  on  ! '  cried  R . 

But  Wright,  the  muleteer,  apparently  had  not  as  yet  decided  the 
point  in  his  own  mind ;  and  he  sat  still  in  his  seat  on  one  of  the  shaft- 
mules,  whistling  in  a  low  contemplative  strain  to  himself. 

*  My  advice  is,'  resumed  the  Captain,  *  that  we  unload ;  '  for  I'll 
bet  any  man  five  pounds  that  if  we  try  to  go  through,  we  shall  stick 
fast.' 

'  By  the  powers,  we  shall  stick  &st  1'  echoed  Jack,  the  Captain's 
brother,  shaking  his -large  head  with  an  air  of  firm  conviction. 

*  Drive  on  !  drive  on  !'  cried  R petulantly. 

*  Well,'  observed  the  Captain,  turning  to  us  as  we  sat  looking  on, 
much  edified  by  this  by-play  among  our  confederates,  '  I  can  only 

S*ve  my  adrice,  and  if  people  won't  be  reasonable,  why  they  won't, 
at 'sail!' 

Meanwhile,  Wright  had  apparently  made  up  his  mind ;  for  he 
suddenly  began  to  shout  fbrtn  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  that, 
compared  with  the  French  imprecations  Qf  Delorier,  sounded  like 
the  roaring  of  heavy  cannon  after  the  popping  and  sputtering  of  a 
bunch  of  Chinese  crackers.  At  the  same  time,  he  discharged  a 
shower  of  blows  upon  his  mules,  who  hastily  dived  into  the  mud,  and 
drew  the  wagon  lumbering  after  them.  For  a  moment  the  issue 
was  dubious.  Wright  writhed  about  in  his  saddle,  and  swore  and 
lashed  like  a  madman ;  but  who  can  count  on  a  team  of  half-broken 
mules  ?  At  the  most  critical  point,  when  all  should  have  been  har- 
mony and  combined  effort,  the  perverse  brutes  fell  into  lamentable 
disorder,  and  huddled  together  in  confusion  on  the  farther  bank. 
There  was  the  wagon  up  to  the  hub  in  mud,  and  risibly  settling  every 
instant.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  unload  ;  then  to  dig  away 
the  mud  from  before  the  wheels  with  a  spade,  and  lay  a  causeway 
of  bushes  and  branches.    This  agreeable  labor  accomplished,  the 
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wagon  at  length  emerged ;  but  if  I  mention  that  some  interrup- 
tion of  this  sort  occurred  at  least  four  or  five  times  a  day  for  a  fort- 
night, the  reader  will  understand  that  our  progress  toward  the  Platte 
was  not  without  its  obstacles. 

We  travelled  six  or  seven  miles  farther,  and  'nooned'  near  a 
brook.  On  the  point  of  resuming  our  journey,  when  the  horses 
were  all  driven  down  to  water,  my  home-sick  charger  Pontiac  made 
a  sudden  leap  across,  and  set  off  at  a  round  trot  for  the  settlements. 
I  mounted  my  remaining  horse,  and  started  in  pursuit.  Making  a 
circuit,  I  hea!ded  the  runaway,  hoping  to  drive  him  back  to  camp ; 
but  he  instantly  broke  into  a  gallop,  made  a  wide  tour  on  the  prai- 
rie, and  got  past  me  again.  I  tried  this  plan  repeatedly,  with  the 
same  result :  Pontiac  was  evidently  disgusted  with  the  prairie  ;  so 
I  abandoned  it,  and  tried  another,  trotting  along  gently  behind  him, 
in  hopes  that  I  might  quietly  get  near  enough  to  seiae  the  trail-rope 
which  was  fastened  to  his  neck,  and  dragged  about  a  dozen  feet 
behind  him.  The  chase  grew  interesting.  For  mile  after  mile  I 
followed  the  rascal,  with  the  utmost  care  not  to  alarm  him,  and  gra-i 
dually  got  nearer,  until  at  leneth  old  Hendrick's  nose  was  fairly 
brushed  by  the  whisking  tail  of  the  unsuspecting  Pontiac.  With-r 
out  drawing  rein,  I  slid  softly  to  the  ground ;  but  my  long  heavy 
rifle  encumbered  me,  and  the  low  sound  it  made  in  striking  the  horn 
of  my  saddle  startled  him  ;  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  spi*ang  off 
at  a  run.  '  My  friend,'  thought  I,  remounting,  '  do  that  again,  and 
I  will  shoot  you  !' 

Fort  Leavenworth  was  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  thither  I 
determined  to  follow  him.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  a  solitary 
and  supperless  night,  and  set  out  again  in  the  morning.  One  hope, 
however,  remained.  The  creek  where  the  wagon  had  stuck  was 
just  before  us ;  Pontiac  might  be  thirsty  with  his  run,  and  stop  there 
to  drink.  I  kept  as  near  to  him  as  possible,  taking  every  precau- 
tion not  to  alarm  him  again ;  and  the  result  proved  as  I  had  hoped  ; 
for  he  walked  deliberately  among  the  trees,  and  stooped  down  to 
the  water.  I  alighted,  dragged  old  Hendrick  through  the  mud,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  infinite  satisfaction  picked  up  the  slimy  trail-rope, 
and  twisted  it  three  times  round  my  hand.  '  Now  let  me  see  you 
get  away  again  I'  I  thought,  as  I  remounted.  But  Pontiac  was  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  turn  back ;  Hendrick  too,  who  had  evidently 
flattered  himself  with  vain  hopes,  showed  the  utmost  repugnance, 
and  grumbled  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  at  being  compelled 
to  face  about.  A  smart  cut  of  the  whip  restored  his  cheerfulness ; 
and  dragging  the  recovered  truant  behind,  I  set  out  in  search  of  the 
camp.  An  hour*or  two  elapsed,  when,  near  sun-set,  I  saw  the  tents, 
standing  on  a  rich  swell  of  the  prairie,  beyond  a  line  of  woods, 
while  the  bands  of  horses  were  feeding  in  a  low  meadow  close  at 

hand.     There  sat  Jack  C ,  cross-legged,  in  the  sun,  splicing  a 

trail-rope;  and  the  rest  were  lying  on  the  grass,  smoking  and  telbng 
stories.  That  night  we  enjoyed  a  serenade  from  the  wolves,  more 
lively  than  any  with  which  they  had  yet  favored  us ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  the  musicians  appeared,  not  many  rods  from  the  tents, 
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quietly  seated  among  the  horses,  looking  at  us  with  a  pair  of  large 
gray  eyes  ;  hut  perceiving  a  rifle  levelled  at  him,  he  leaped  up  and 
made  off  in  hot  haste. 

I  pass  hy  the  following  day  or  two  of  our  journey,  for  nothing 
occurred  worthy  of  record.  Should  any  one  of  my  readers  ever 
be  impelled  to  visit  the  prairies,  and  should  he  choose  the  route  of 
the  Platte,  (the  best,  perhaps,  that  can  he  adopted,)  I  can  assure  him 
that  he  need  not  think  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  paradise  of  his 
imagination.  A  dreary  preliminary,  a  protracted  crossing  of  the 
threshold,  awaits  him  bemre  he  finds  himself  fairly  upon  the  verge 
of  the  '  great  American  desert ;'  those  barren  wastes,  the  haunts  of 
the  buffalo  and  the  Indian,  where  the  very  shadow  of  civilization 
lies  a  hundred  leagues  behind  him.  The  intervening  country,  the 
wide  and  fertile  belt  that  extends  for  several  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  extreme  frontier,  will  probably  answer  tolerably  well  to  his  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  prairie ;  for  this  it  is  from  which  picturesque 
tourists,  painters,  poets  and  novelists,  who  have  seldom  penetrated 
farther,  have  derived  their  conceptions  of  the  whole  region.  If  he 
has  a  painter's  eye,  he  may  find  his  period  of  probation  not  wholly 
void  of  interest.  The  scenery,  though  tame,  is  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing. Here  are  level  plains,  too  wide  for  the  eye  to  measure ;  green 
undulations,  like  motionless  swells  of  the  ocean;  abundance  of 
streams,  followed  through  all  their  windings  by  lines  of  woods  and 
scattered  eroves.  But  let  him  be  as  enthusiastic  as  he  may,  he  will 
find  enou^  to  dampen  his  ardor.  His  wagons  will  stick  in  the  mud ; 
his  horses  will  break  loose ;  harness  will  give  way,  and  axle-trees 
prove  unsound.  His  bed  will  be  a  soft  one,  consisting  often  of  black 
mud,  of  the  richest  consistency.  As  for  food,  he  must  content  him- 
self with  biscuit  and  salt  provisions ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  tract  of  country  produces  very  little  game.  As  he  advances, 
indeed,  he  will  see,  mouldering  in  the  ^rass  by  his  path,  the  vast 
antlers  of  the  elk,  and  farther  on,  the  whitened  skulls  of  the  buffalo, 
once  Bwarmine  over  this  now  deserted  reg^ion.  Perhaps,  like  us,  he 
may  journey  ror  a  fortnight,  and  see  not  so  much  as  tne  hoof-print 
of  a  deer ;  in  the  spring,  not  even  a  prairie-hen  is  to  be  had. 

Yet,  to  compensate  for  this  unlooked-for  deficiency  of  game,  he 
will  find  himself  beset  with  <  varmints'  innumerable.  The  wolves 
will  entertain  him  with  a  concerto  at  night,  and  skulk  around  him  by 
day,  just  beyond  rifle-shot ;  his  horse  will  step  into  badger-holes ; 
from  every  marsh  and  mud-puddle  will  arise  the  bellowing,  croak- 
ing and  trilling  of  legions  oi  ft*ogs,  infinitely  various  in  color,  shape 
and  dimensions.  A  profusion  oi  snakes  will  glide  away  from  under 
his  horse's  feet,  or  quietly  visit  him  in  his  tent  at  night ;  while  the 

Eertinacious  humming  of  unnumbered  mosquitoes  will  banish  sleep 
'om  his  eye-lids.  When  thirsty  with  a  long  ride  in  the  scorching 
sun  over  some  boundless  reach  of  prairie,  he  comes  at  length  to  a 
pool  of  water,  and  alights  to  drink,  he  discovers  half  a  dozen  young 
tadpoles  sporting  in  the  bottom  of  his  cup.  Add  to  this,  that  all 
the  morning  the  sun  beats  upon  him  with  a  sultry,  penetrating  heat, 
and  that,  with  provoking  regularity,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  a  thunder-storm  rises  and  drenches  him  to  the  skin.  SuCh 
being  the  charms  of  this  favored  region,  the  reader  will  easily  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  our  gratification  at  learning  that  for  a.  week  we 
had  been  journeying  on  the  wrong  track !  How  this  agreeable  dis- 
covery was  made  I  will  presently  explain. 

One  day,  after  a  protracted  morning's  ride,  we  stopped  to  rest  at 
noon  upon  the  open  prairie.  No  trees  were  in  sight ;  but  close  at 
hand,  a  little  dribbling  brook  was  twisting  from  side  to  side  through 
a  hollow ;  now  forming  holes  of  stagnant  water,  and  now  gliding 
over  the  mud  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  among  a  growth  of 
sickly  bushes,  and  great  clumps  of  tall  rank  grass.  The  day  was 
excessively  hot  and  oppressive.  The  horses  and  mules  were  rolling 
on  the  prairie  to  refresh  themselves,  or  feeding  among  the  bushes  in 
the  hollow.  We  had  dined  ;  and  Delorier,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  knelt 
on  the  grass,  scrubbing  our  service  of  tin-plate.  Shaw  lay  in  the 
shade,  under  the  cart,  to  rest  for  awhile,  before  the  word  should  be 
given  to  *  catch  up.'  Henry  Chatillon,  before  lying  down,  was  look- 
ing about  for  signs  of  snakes,  the  only  living  things  that  he  feared, 
and  uttering  various  ejaculations  of  disgust,  at  finding  several  sus- 
picious-looking holes  close  to  the  cart.  I  sat  leaning  against  the 
wheel  in  a  scanty  strip  of  shade,  making  a  pair  of  hobbles  to  re- 
place those  which  my  contumacious  steed  Fontiac  had  broken  the 
night  before.  The  camp  of  our  friends,  a  rod  or  two  distant,  pre- 
sented the  same  scene  of  lazy  tranquillity. 

'Hallo!'  cried  Henry,  'looking  up  from  his  inspection  of  the 
snake-holep,  *  here  comes  the  old  Captain !' 

The  Captain  approached,  and  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating 
us  in  silence. 

'  I  say,  Parkman,'  he  began,  '  look  at  Shaw  there,  asleep  under 
the  cart,  with  the  tar  dripping  off  ^he  hub  of  the  wheel  on  hia 
shoulder!' 

At  this  Shaw  got  up,  with  his  eyes  half  opened,  and  feeling  the 
part  indicated,  he  found  his  hand  glued  fast  to  his  red  flannel  shirt 

'  He  '11  look  well,  when  he  gets  among  the  squaws,  won*t  he  !'  ob- 
served the  captain,  with  a  grin. 

He  then  crawled  under  the  cart,  and  began  to  tell  stories,  of  which 
his  stock  was  inexhaustible.  Yet  every  moment  he  would  glance 
nervously  at  the  horses.  At  last  he  jumped  up  in  great  excitement. 
*  See  that  horse !  There  —  that  fellow  just  walking  over  the  hill ! 
By  Jove !  he 's  off.  It 's  your  big  horse,  Shaw ;  no  it  is  n't,  its  Jack's. 
Jack  !  Jack  !  hallo.  Jack !'  Jack,  thus  invoked,  jumped  up,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  us. 

'  Go  and  catch  your  horse,  if  you  Ao  n't  want  to  lose  him  !*  roared 
the  Captain. 

Jack  instantly  set  off  at  a  run,  through  the  grass,  his  broad  pan- 
taloons flapping  about  his  feet.  The  Captain  gazed  anxiously  till  he 
saw  that  the  horse  was  caught ;  then  he  sat  down,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  thoughtfulness  and  care. 

•  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  he  said,  '  this  will  never  do  at  all.  We  shall 
lose  every  horse  in  the  band  some  day  or  other,  and  then  a  pretty 
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plight  we  fiboald  be  in  !  Now  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  obIj  way  for 
us  is  to  have  every  man  in  the  camp  stand  horse-guard  in  rotation 
whenever  we  stop.  Supposing  a  hundred  Pawnees  should  jump  up 
out  of  that  ravine,  all  yelling  and  flapping  their  buffalo  robes,  in  the 
way  they  do  ?  Why  in  two  minutes,  not  a  hoof  would  be  in  sight.' 
We  reminded  the  Captain  that  a  hundred  Pawnees  would  probably 
demolish  the  horse-guard,  if  he  were  to  resist  their  depredations. 

'  At  any  rate,'  pursued  the  Captain,  evading  the  point,  'our  whole 
system  is  wrong ;  I  'm  convinced  of  it ;  it  is  totally  unmilitary.  Why 
the  way  we  travel,  strung  out  over  the  prairie  for  a  mile,  an  enemy 
might  attack  the  foremost  men,  and  cut  them  off  before  the  rest 
could  come  up.' 

*  We  are  not  in  an  enemy's  country  yet,'  said  Shaw  j  *  when  we 
are,  we  '11  travel  together.' 

*  Then,'  said  the  Captain,  *  we  might  be  attacked  in  camp.  We  Ve 
no  sentinels  ;  we  'camp  in  disorder;  no  precautions  at. all  to  guard 
against  surprise !  My  own  convictions  are,  that  we  ought  to  'camp 
in  a  hollow-square,  with  the  fires  in  the  centre ;  and  have  sentinels, 
and  a  regular  pass-word  appointed  for  every  night.  Beside,  there 
should  be  videttes,  riding  in  advance,  to  find  a  place  for  the  camp 
and  give  warning  of  an  enemy.  These  are  my  convictions.  I  do  n't 
want  to  dictate  to  any  man.  I  give  advice  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, that 's  all ;  and  then  let  people  do  as  they  please.' 

We  intimated  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  postpone 
such  burdensome  precautions  until  there  should  be  some  actual 
need  of  them  ;  but  he  shook  his  head  dubiously.  The  Captain's 
sense  of  military  propriety  had  been  severely  shocked  by  what  he 
considered  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  party ;  and  this  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  expressed  himself  upon  the  subject.  But « 
his  *  convictions'  seldom  produced  any  practical  results.  In  the 
present  case,  he  contented  himself,  as  usual,  with  enlarging  oi\  the 
importance  of  his  suggestions,  and  wondering  that  they  were  not 
adopted.  But  his  plan  of  sending  out  videttes  seemed  particu- 
larly dear  to  him  ;  and  as  no  one  else  seemed  disposed  to  second  his 
views  on  this  point,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  ride  forward  that  af* 
temoon,  himself. 

*  Come,  Parkman,'  said  he,  '  will  you  go  with  me  1' 

So  we  set  out  together,  and  rode  a  mile  or  two  in  advance.  The 
Captain,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years'  service  in  the  British  army, 
had  seen  something  of  life ;  one  extensive  side  of  it,  at  least,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  studying;  and  being  naturally  a 
pleasant  fellow,  he  was  a  very  entertaining  companion.  He  cracked 
jokes  and  told  stories  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  until  looking  back,  we  saw 
the  prairie  behind  us  stretching  away  to  the  horizon,  without  a  horse- 
man or  a  wagon  in  sight. 

'  Now,'  said  the  Captain,  '  I  think  the  videttes  had  better  stop  till 
the  main  body  comes  up.' 

I  was  of  the  same  opinion.  There  was  a  thick  growth  of"  woods 
just  before  us,  with  a  stream  running  through  them.  Having  crossed 
this,  we  found  on  the  other  side  a  fine  level  meadow,  half  encircled  by 
the  trees ;  and  fiatstening  our  horses  to  some  bushes,  we  sat  down  on 
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the  grass ;  while,  with  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  for  a  target,  I  began 
to  display  the  superiority  of  the  renowned  rifle  of  the  oack-woods 
over  the  foreign  innqvatiou  borne  by  the  Captain.  At  length  voices 
could  be  heaid  in  the  distance,  behind  the  trees. 

*  There  they  come  i'  said  the  Captain ;  let 's  go  and  see  how  they 
get  through  the  creek.' 

We  mounted  and  rode  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  the  trail 
crossed  it.  It  ran  in  a  deep  hollow,  full  of  trees :  as  we  looked 
down,  we  saw  a  confused  crowd  of  horsemen  riding  through  the 
water;  and  among  the  dingy  habiliments  of  our  party,  glittered  the 
uniforms  of  four  dragoons. 

Shaw  came  whipping  his  horse  up  the  bank,  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  with  a  somewhat  indignant  countenance.     The  first  word  he 

spoke  was  a  blessing  fervently  invoked  on  the  head  of  R ,  who 

was  rid  in  e,  with  a  crest-fallen  air,  in  the  rear.  Thanks  to  the  inge- 
nious devices  of  this  gentleman,  formerly  exhibited  to  the  reader, 
we  had  missed  the  track  entirely,  and  wandered,  not  toward  the 
Platte,  but  to  the  village  of  the  Iowa  Indians.  This  we  learned 
from  the  dragoons,  who  had  lately  deserted  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 
They  told  us  that  our  best  plan  now  was  to  keep  to  the  northward 
until  we  should  strike  the  trail  formed  by  several  parlies  of  Oregon 
emigrants,  who  had  that  season  set  out  from  St.  Joseph's  in  Missouri. 

In  extremely  bad  temper,  we  encamped  on  this  ill-starred  spot ; 
while  the  deserters,  whose  case  admitted  of  no  delay,  rode  rapidly 
forward.  On  the  day  following,  striking  the  St.  Joseph's  trail,  we 
turned  our  horses'  heads  toward  Fort  Laramie,  then  about  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward ;  and  I  shall  resume  this  history  with 
an  account  of  what  befel  us  on  the  journey ;  how  Shaw  and  I  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  a  bath  upon  the  prairie ;  and  how  the  Captain, 
as  a  foretaste  of  bufialo-hunting,  performed  a  gallant  exploit  upon  a 
stray  cow. 


A       HEALTH. 

Hk&b  '■  a  health  to  thee,  lady  fair, 
"^YhoBe  many  beauties,  rich  and  rare. 
With  this  ripe  wine  will  well  compare : . 
Here 's  a  health  to  thee ! 

Here  '■  a  health  to  thee,  lady  mine ; 
How  the  laughing  tendrils  here  entwine ! 
Cloee  as  my  heart  when  pressed  to  thine : 
Here '8  a  health  to  thee! 

Love  is  a  vintage,  lady  mine. 

Oar  hearts  the  wine-press,  where  combine 

The  gnshing  glories  of  the  vine : 

Here's  a  health  to  thee! 

Here 's  my  love  to  thee,  lady  love ! 
Like  this  ripe  wine,  as  Time  shall  move. 
My  passion's  strength  it  shall  but  prove : 
Here's  a  health  to  thee! 
TWmImm,  (AU^)  Mtek,  1617. 
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ANO£L        LOVE. 


*Tboo  atarry  virtu*.  faretli«tt  well :  aaak  Hearen 
And  th«i«  by  CMslopaa,  •bin*  is  fflory.'—  Bsaomomt  ams  PxjiTOBBa. 


I  COULD  not  think  her  spirit  fled ; 
I  oonld  not  make  my  sweet  lore  dead ; 
Though  oft  they  told  me  she  was  gone. 
And  't  was  but  dust  I  looked  upon ; 

I  could  tlot  make  her  dead. 


She  lay  as  if  in  dreamy  rest, 
Her  hands  meek-folded  on  her  breast ; 
Her  lips  which  knew  no  word  of  guile. 
Half  parted  with  a  beaming  smOe : 

I  could  not  make  her  dead 


A  pale  rose  gemmed  her  rayen  hair, 
As  if  it  loved  to  blossom  there ; 
Those  silken  locks,'  that  without  check 
Twined  with  the  lUies  of  her  Heck : 

I  oonld  not  think  htor  dead. 


The  birds  sang  sweetly  in  their  play, 
Beneath  the  casement  where  she  lay ; 
And  then  I  knew  she  only  dreamed. 
For  every  thing  so  life-like  sfsemed, 

I  could  not  make  her  dead. 


The  sun  sank  golden  in  the  west, 
And  left  his  last  beam  on  her  breast ; 
And  sweetly  there  it  quivering  lay. 
And  shook  her  vest  like  the  heart's  quick  play ; 
I  saw  she  was  not  dead. 


He  tried  to  fright  me  with  his  speech, 
His  solemn  words,  that  cunning  leech  ; 
That  the  tide  of  life  had  ceased  to  flow : 
.  In'vain,  I  knew  it  was  not  so ; 

I  knew  she  was  not  dead.' 
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Like  two  twin  flowen  upon  one  stem 
We  grew,  and  loved,  and  bloomed  like  them ; 
T  wai  not  in  Nature,  then,  that  one 
Should  fade,  the  other  itill  live  on ; 

How  could  ray  love  he  dead? 


They  told  me  of  a  cold  dark  grave, 
And  nnging  leaves  that  o'er  it  wave ;' 
Of  the  mottled  worm  would  be  the  gue«( 
(H  her  I  loved  the  dearest,  beet : 

I  dared  not  think  her  dead. 


But  when  I  preHod  her  sweet  lipe  twain, 
And  felt  no  kia  preosed  back  again  ; 
And  in  her  eye  no  tears  could  see, 
When  mine  were  flowing  mouinfnlly, 
I  knew  her  spirit  fled. 


My  hand  stole  o'er  her  marble  breast ; 
No  gentte  throb  disturbed  its  rest ; 
No  Siought  lay  there  for  me  divine, 
A»the  rock  heeds  not  the  red  sunshine ; 
I  knew  my  love  was  dead  ! 


I  sawit  all ;  the  purest  soul 
Thai  ever  earth  held  in  oontni. 
Had  hudied  k^  sweet  raelodions  tone ; 
I  kasw  that  I  was  left  akne  — 

I  knew  my  love  was  dead. 


Sleep  came  ;  and  bathed  in  its  smooth  stream. 
Her  spirit  floated  through  my  dream ; 
The  same  sweet  smile  and  form  were  there, 
The  same  pale  rose  wreathed  in  her  hair ; 
My  dear  love  was  not  dead. 


She  whirred  me  of  sunny  lands. 
Where  time  moved  not  by  dropping  sands  ;• 
Of  singing  birds  and  chanting  streams ; 
Of  scenes  more  fair  than  pictured  dreams, 
To  which  her  spirit  dear  had  fled. 


Mom  came  —  a  tear  was  on  my  cheek ; 
Of  joy,  or  grief,I  eoold  net  speak; 
The  dead  love  by  my  side  lay  shriven* 
The  living  love  was  Uessed  in  Heaven ; 
In  truth  she  was  not  doa«U 
Omakriigt,  1847. 
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JACK      HILTON'S      NUPTIAL 


BT      F.      V*VII<70M       UVBPa. 


MiDGEYiLLE  waB  ODce  a  sniall  place.  Its  present  magnitude 
and  beauty  were  little  anticipated  by  its  founders.  There  is  a 
church  now  in  Midgeville,  with  a  steeple  in  expectancy.  There 
is  also  a  seminary  and  a  bank.  What  the  town  will  be  when  it  is 
finished,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell.  That  it  is  not  yet  done,  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  last  named  has  not  been 
long  established. 

Samuel  Smith,  a  brother  of  John,  is  one  of  the  principal  men  in 
the  town.  He  keeps  a  store  and  the  post-office,  just  opposite  the 
bank ;  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  his  sign,  if  you  have  ever  passed 
through  the  village.  I  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  men. 
He  had  been  the  very  first.  He  cut  the  first  tree»  turned  the  first  fur- 
row, and  built  the  first  cabin  in  all  Midgeville ;  in  short,  he  was 
that  individual  so  often  talked  of,  and  so  seldom  seen,  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. Yet  Mr.  Smith  was  not  very  old.  Beside  that,  he  did  n't 
believe  in  reckoning  life  by  years.  People  past  the  grand  climac- 
teric seldom  do.  Health  and  vi^or  were  his  criteria  of  age.  For 
himself,  he  believed  his  natural  force  to  be  unabated.  He  could 
even  see,  he  said,  as  well  as  ever,  only  he  wanted  a  little  more  light. 
As  to  hearing,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  but  his  neigh- 
bors had  latterly  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  talking  low  or  indistinctly. 
His  strength  was  remarkable,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  so,  he  had  for 
many  years  ceased  to  make  trial  of  it.  If  it  is  farther  said  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  tall  and  stout  and  erect,  with  a  shrivelled  but  florid 
face,  with  invisible  green  eyes,  and  iron-grey  hair,  the  reader  will 
have  a  sufficient  description  of  him  to  know  whom  we  are  talking 
about. 

Jack  Hilton  knew  him  well.  Jack  was  the  lawyer  of  Midgeville. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  every  way,  and  might  have  done  honor  to  the 
fraternity  in  a  much  larger  place .  He  possessed  every  element  of  suc- 
cess, except  ambition.  You  will  find  a  good  many  individuals  ex- 
actly like  him,  in  all  the  professions.  People  who  heard  Jack  speak 
on  the  famous  Rattle  Greek  suit,  before  Justice  Dulbrayn,  said  he 
only  wanted  rousing  to  make  him  quite  terrific.  You  must  have  heard 
about  that  suit.  Rattle  Greek  was  a  little  laughing  stream  about 
two  feet  wide,  that  crossed  Smith's  farm,  and  which  he  had  coaxed 
out  of  its  course,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  his  house. 
This  interference  had  so  bewildered  the  little  rivulet  that  it  never 
was  able  to  find  the  remaining  portion  of  its  path.  It  wandered 
away,  hither  and  thither,  and  finally  made  its  exit  from  Smith's 
grounds  at  a  place  quite  remote  from  the  former  channel,  thereby  en- 
tirely giving  the  sHp  to  old  Mr.  Glum,  whose  disappointed  ducks. 
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returning  in  great  commotion  one  morning  from  its  dry  and  dusty 
bed,  gave  notice  that  the  stream  had  run  away.  Glum  might  have 
set  it  right  with  a  very  litttle  trouble;  but  he  would  n't — not  he. 
'  The  law  should  straiten  that  creek,  and  restore  his  poultry  to  their 
former  privileges.  Smith  should  not  ride  rough-shod  over  him  !^ 
That  was  what  Glum  said.  Smith  said  it  was  his  creek ;  it  came 
^m  a  spring  on  his  land.  He  discovered  it.  His  cattle  were  ac-^ 
customed  to  drink  of  it,  and  had  a  right  to  drink  it  dry ;  which  feat 
indeed  they  had  frequently  performed.  He  had  a  right  to  dam  it, 
or  to  fill  it  up  ;  but  he  had  aone  neither.  He  had  only  changed  its 
course  a  little  for  his  own  convenience.  What  became  of  it  after 
that  he  did  not  care.  If  Glum  wanted  the  creek  he  might  come 
and  fetch  it.     There  it  was. 

And  so  the  question  stood,  until  one  morning  Smith,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  was  served  with  legal  process  at  the  suit  of  Glum.  This 
was  at  that  time  a  new  way  of  settling  disputes  in  Midgeville,  and 
caused  to  the  full  as  much  astonishment  as  a  duel  would  now  in  any 
well-ordered  community.  There  was  no  lawyer  there  then.  Smith 
imported  one  forthwith.  He  was  a  far-sighted  man.  He  sent  for 
Jack  Hilton,  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  proposed 
to  set  him  up,  with  this  suit  for  his  capital.  He  would  never  settle 
it,  Smith  would  n't,  and  he  knew  too  much  of  the  law  to  suppose 
that  would  ever  settle  it.  W^ll,  he  was  right  about  it.  He  gamed 
the  suit  at  first,  and  then  Glum  gained  it.  But  it  kept  goine  up 
higher  and  higher,  and  each  alternately  came  off  conqueror.  What 
with  '  certioraris'  and  '  demurrers'  and  '  bills  of  exceptions'  and 
'  special  verdicts'  and  '  feigned  issues/  it  ^as  impossible  for  the  liti- 
grants  to  keep  any  distinct  track  of  the  cause.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years  they  heard  that  it  was  '  coming  down'  for  a  new  trial ;  and 
down  it  came ;  and  after  another  of  the  '  freeman's  inestimable 
privileges,'  a  trial  by  jury,  and  a  grave  decision  by  them,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  unsuccessml  party  spirited  the  suit  away  again  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  mean  time  the  creek  dried  up.  Glum, 
whose  purse  began  sensibly  to  feel  the  drafts  necessarily  made  upon 
it,  but  whose  pride  had  deterred  him  from  making  any  overtures  of 
compromise,  hoped  that  this  would  bring  it  to  an  end.  But  he  was 
disappointed ;  the  suit  went  on. 

This,  however,  is  chiefly  digression.  We  were'  talking  about 
Jack  Hilton.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  smaLllish,  well-built  man,  with 
an  olive  complexion,  and  a  quiet,  good-natured,  yet  intellectual  coun- 
tenance ;  that 's  Jack.  His  eye  is  always  lighted,  and  if  there  is 
not  always  a  smile  on  his  lip,  its  expression  assures  you  that  there 
is  one  within  call.  You  can  't  offend  Jack  Hilton  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  not  troubled  with  indigestion,  or  corns,  or  tight  boots.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  men  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  affronts.  He  never 
meets  an  insult  half  way.  It  requires  a  strong  breeze  to  disturb 
the  placid  waters  of  Jack's  breast ;  but  when  he  is  aroused,  his  face 
is  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  his  eyes  you  would  suppose  oppositely 
charged  with  electricity,  so  vivid  and  dazzling  are  their  flashes. 
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Nor  is  the  detonation  wanting.     His  is  a  stentorian  voice  when  ex- 
erted, and  seems  to  come  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  chest. 

There  were  ladies  in  Midgeville.  Ah  !  if  there  had  not  been, 
Jack  Hilton  would  never  have  buried  his  talents  there.  There 
were  Cecilia  Smith,  and  Jacobina  Smith,  and  Glorianna  Smith,  and 
Sarah  Poundit,  the  clergyman's  daughter,  and  last,  not  least,  Elsie 
Glum.  Elsie  Glum  was  a  fairy.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  she  was 
Beauty.  She  was  the  very  impersonation  of  loveliness,  both  in  mind 
and  body.  Mirthful,  modest  and  timid,  her  exuberant  spirits  seemed 
'  continually  about  to  overflow,  and  yet  as  continually  to  be  held  in 
check.  What  there  was  in  poor  Elsie's  lot  to  make  her  merry,  it 
would  be  difEcult  to  say.  She  was  the  only  child  of  parents  whose 
dispositions  were  entirely  uncongenial  to  her  own,  and  whose  affec- 
tion, earnest  though  it  was,  was  not  altogether  a  substitute  for  that 
appreciation  and  sympathy  for  which  the  young  and  intellectual 
yearn.  Among  her  few  associates,  her  charms  were  the  object  ra- 
ther of  envy  than  admiration ;  so  that  beside  her  parents,  she  could 
scarcely  lay  claim  to  a  single  friend  on  earth.  JBut  Heaven  had 
blessed  Elsie  with  a  serene  and  cloudless  breast,  and  all  the  outward 
world  partook  of  the  sun-light  that  emanated  from  within. 

Yet  It  was  a  material  source  of  disquiet  to  Elsie  that  Jack  Hilton 
was  affianced  to  Glorianna  Smith.  She  had  entertained  a  better 
opinion  of  his  taste,  and  would  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible, 
had  not  that  young  lady  herself  disclosed  the  important  secret  to 
her.  The  way  it  came  about  was  this.  There  was  to  be  a  pic-nic 
party.  The  three  Misses  Smith  had  sent  for  Jack  to  help  plan  it 
out,  and  Jack  had  entered  into  it  with  a  zeal  rather  surpassing  their 
expectations.  He  had  even  proposed  to  go  himself  and  invite  the 
other  young  ladies,  Elsie  included.  Miss  Glorianna  graciously  ac- 
cepted his  services  as  far  as  the  '  other  young  ladies'  were  concerned, 
but  would  not  trouble  him  to  call  on  Elsie  ;  she  could  easily  walk 
over  and  see  Miss  Glum  herself;  and  she  did.  She  told  her,  too 
-  with  many  a  gracious  smile,  that  she  had  intended  to  send  Jack  over 
to  ask  her,  but  she  had  thought  it  best  to  come  in  person,  and  make 
sure  of  her  object. 

'  Mr.  Hilton  seems  to  be  quite  at  your  disposal,  then.  Miss  Smith/ 
said  Elsie,  laughing. 

Miss  Smith  simpered,  and  said  that  she  did  n't  mind  her,  as  a 
friend,  understandmg  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  talked  about  at  pre- 
sent. Now  it  so  happened,  that  notwithstanding  Miss  Smith  had 
come  herself  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  of  success,  she  was 
by  no  means  urgent  in  her  invitation.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
other  suggested  some  possible  obstacle  to  her  going,  sne  rose  has- 
tily and  departed,  regretting  loudly  her  disappointment.  But  Miss 
Smith  quite  overdid  the  thing ;  for  when  she  told  Mr.  Hilton  that 
she  had  been  unable  to  prevail  on  Miss  Glum  to  accompany  them, 
that  gentleman  secretly  resolved  to  try  his  own  persuasive  powers. 
When,  on  the  following  morning,  Elsie  from  her  little  parlor-win- 
dow saw  the  merry  party  pass  by,  she  wondered  much  not  to  see 
Jack  among  the  beaux.     Her  wonder,  perhaps,  would  have  ceased. 
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could  she  have  heard  what  Glorianna  was  just  at  that  moment 
relating  to  one  of  her  companions  ;  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Hilton  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  business  as  to  be  unable  to  devote  the  whole  day 
to  amusement.  He  would  join  them,  she  said,  in  a  few  hours.  If 
Jack  was  wrapped  up  in  his  business,  he  was  capable  of  being 
enclosed  in  a  very  small  envelope.  He  might  have  devoted  nine 
days  out  of  every  ten  to  amusement,  and  still  had  ample  time  for 
all  the  professional  labors  with  which  he  was  burthened. 

But  Elsie  was  destined  to  a  still  greater  surprise.  She  certainly, 
saw  Mr.  Hilton,  by  accident,  some  two  hours  afterward,  slowly 
pursuing  the  forest-ward  route  which  the  party  had  taken.  But  he 
quite  as  certainly  turned  off  into  another  street,  and  came  directly 
toward  their  own  house.  Doubtless,  she  thought,  he  had  some 
business  with  her  father.  Doubtless  he  had  not.  Miss  Elsie ;  his 
business  was  with  you,  pretty  Elsie.  How  astonished,  how  de- 
lighted, how  mirthful  looked  those  large  blue  eyes  !  — no,  they  were 
not  blue,  but  of  that  indescribable  hue  which,  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  vocabulary  of  angels,  we  are  compelled  thus  inadequately  to 
designate.  The  urging  which  Miss  Glorianna  had  accidentally 
omitted,  Mr.  Hilton  more  than  supplied.  And  Elsie  went.  The 
little  gipsy  could  not  have  made  herself  look  otherwise  than  hand- 
some, but  somehow  it  so  happened  that  every  thing  was  at  hand 
which  made  her  look  most  provokingly  beautiful.  They  walked 
very  slowly,  too.  What  they  found  to  talk  about  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  and  would  be  impertinent  to  conjecture.  One  thing  is  certain ; 
there  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  fauns  and  dryads  of  Win- 
tergreen  Grove  when  the  new-comers  arrived.  Miss  Glorianna 
turned  pale  and  red  by  turns  ;  but  she  soon  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session, and  did  not  hesitate  to  insinuate,  in  the  plenitude  of  that 
amiability  for  which  she  was  remarkable,  that  there  had  been  some 
exceedingly  artful  management  on  the  part  of  Miss  Glum  to  bring 
about  the  result  just  described. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  the  party,  or  how 
Jack,  with  studied  equality,  divided  his  attentions  among  the  belles. 
Doubtless  the  usual  amount  of  fun  and  frolic  incident  to  such  occa- 
sions was  enjoyed ;  and  if  all  the  parties  concerned  were  not  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  they  at  least  fancied  that  they  were,  which  seems 
to  amount  to  about  the  same  thing.  If,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party,  Glorianna  was  again  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Mr.  Hilton  become  the  escort  of  Miss  Glum,  she  readily  found  an 
excuse  for  her  supposed  admirer  in  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him 
by  that  most  remarkable  inveiglement  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim  in  the  morning.  The  laws  of  politeness,  she  said,  were  in- 
flexible ;  which  she  feared  Mr.  Hilton  was  realizing  to  his  sorrow. 

Well,  the  day  passed  off.  It  was  not  perhaps  necessary  to  have 
recorded  this  fact  for  the  information  of  the  reader.  The  prece- 
dent is  one  that  has  been  so  lon^  established  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any  well-behaved  and  orderly  day  neglecting  to 
follow  it.  But  it  has  become  desirable  to  withdraw  our  company 
from  the  forest  and  send  them  home ;  and  although  a  venerable 
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adage  assures  us  that  there  are  a  great  many  ways  to  get  out  of 
the  woods,  none  can  be  shorter  or  more  efficacious  for  our  present 
purpose.    I  repeat,  then,  that  the  day  passed  oSI 
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The  domestic  circle  which  had  of  late  been  irradiated  by  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Glorianna  Smith  was  destined  to  a  sudden  darkness 
upon  the  return  of  that  young  lady  to  her  paternal  roof.  Boding 
clouds  had  gathered  upon  her  brow,  and  low  and  continual  mutter- 
ings  gave  token  of  a  coming  storm,  if  not  of  settled  thick  weather. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  form  any  connected  sentence  from 
the  words  that  dropped,  or  rather  that  were  ejected,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals from  between  the  parted  lips  of  Glorianna,  while  engaged 
in  disrobing  and  putting  aside  her  walking  attire ;  but  if  any  one 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  such  expressions  as  '  minx/  '  cat,'  *  upstart,' 
'  huzzy'  and  '  trollope,'  with  adjectives  to  match,  the  search,  we  will 
yenture  to  say,  could  no  where  have  been  prosecuted  with  better 
hopes  of  success  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Miss  Smith. 

'  It 's  the  artfulness  of  the  thing,'  she  said  at  length,  when  &irly 
seated,  with  Misses  Cecilia  and  Jacobina  for  her  auditors ;  <  only  to 
think  of  it !  that  so  much  cunning  and  deceit  and — and  — and  bold- 
ness should  be  hid  under  that  little  demure  kitten-face  !  The  brazen 
little  trollope  !  She  could  n't  go  upon  my  asking  1  No  urging  or 
persuading  of  mine  could  make  the  little  imp  stir  one  step ;  and 
how  it  was  that  she  contrived  to  get  hold  ot  Hilton  I  can't  ima* 
gine  \    I  do  believe  she  went  to  his  office  for  him — I  do !' 

'  To  be  sure  she  did,'  answered  Jacobina,  with  a  sleepy  stare. 

'  Perhaps,'  interposed  Cecilia,  with  an  arch  look,  '  perhaps  she 
just  Aappened  that  way  about  the  time  that  Jack  was  coming  out ; 
'  you  know,  Glorianna.' 

Miss  Glorianna  would  doubtless  have  turned  up  her  nose  at  this 
remark,  had  not  nature  so  far  anticipated  the  movement  as  to  leave 
no  farther  altitude  attainable  by  that  organ.  Not  therefore  conde- 
scending to  notice  the  interruption,  she  continued  : 

'  Mr.  Hilton  shall  come  to  terms  at  once.  Papa  shall  speak  to 
him.    He  shan't  trifie  with  my  a£fections — he  shan't !' 

'  But,'  said  Cecilia,  *  he  certainly  has  not  been  so  very  attentive  to 
you.' 

'  Has  n't  he  been  attentive  V  replied  the  other,  sharply ;  '  has  n't 
he  1  Has  n't  he  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  to  see  me  nearly  once 
a  month,  for — for  almost  three  months,  now  1  and  did  n't  he  walk 
home  from  church  with  me  last  Christmas  t  Not  attentive,  indeed ! 
He  has  been  devoted  in  his  attentions  I' 

The  young  ladies  were  joined  at  this  interesting  part  of  their 
conversation  by  their  father,  a  gentleman  well  qualined,  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  give  advice  in  all  emergencies.  He  prided  himself  on 
possessing  a  large  share  of  common  sense,  which  he  considered  the 
grand  fountain  and  well-spring  of  human  wisdom.    There  could  be 
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no  question  about  the  quality  of  Mr.  Smith's  sense  ;  it  was  decidedly 
common ;  nothing  could  be  more  so.  Yet  his  countenance  ought 
not  perhaps  to  have  been  considered  entirely  unintellectual.  It  is 
true  his  forehead  was  low  and  narrow,  but  then  he  had  a  large  and 
flabby  chin.  This  latter  organ  was  seldom  at  rest,  for  its  proprie- 
tor was  an  exceedingly  garrulous  personage,  and  even  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  remarks,  its  pendulous  propensities  still  gave  it  a  jelly- 
like motion,  not  entirely  unedifying  to  the  beholder.  Mr.  Smith 
listened  with  great  gravity  to  tho  recital  of  his  daughter's  wrongs, 
and  consoled  her  at  the  close  of  her  narration  with  the  assurance 
that  the  matter  should  be  immediately  investigated.  He  himself 
would  call  upon  Mr.  Hilton,  and  have  a  plain  common-sense  talk 
VTith  him,  which  would  settle  the  matter  effectually.  There  was  no 
need,  he  said,  to  be  disquieted. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  while  Counsellor  Hilton  was  seated  in  his 
office,  enjoying  the  post-prandium  luxury  of  a  doubtful  Havana, 
he  received  a  visit  irom  his  friend  and  client.  It  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  for  that  gentleman  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
situation  of  the  Rattle-Creek  suit,  that  the  other  not  infrequently 
replied  mechanically  to  his  questions,  without  closely  attending  to 
their  import.  He  did  not  now  notice  that  his  visitor's  countenance 
was  charged  with  unusual  meaning,  for  he  was  engaged  in  watch- 
ing a  pair  of  imaginary  eyes  that  were  peering  down  from  a  little 
stationary  cloud  of  smoke  that  floated  overhead,  midway  to  the 
ceiling.  The  part^jr  of  the  preceding  day  afforded,  for  a  while,  a 
theme  for  conversation  and  inquiry ;  but  it  was  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty that  the  anxious  father  succeeded  in  approaching  the  delicate 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  at  length,  how- 
ever, ventured  a  remark  to  the  purport  that '  the  affair'  had  been  a 
long  time  pending,  and  inquiring  when  Jack  proposed  to  brin?  it  to 
a  close.  To  this  the  latter  abstractedly  replied,  that  he  thought  the 
next  term  might  safely  be  counted  on  for  the  consummation  so  much 
to  be  desired.  '  These  lawyers  have  a  strange  way  of  reckoning 
every  thing  by  terms,'  thought  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  he  was  too  well  satis- 
fied with  this  distinct  avowal  of  Jack's  intentions  to  cavil  about 
words.  After  a  little  pause,  the  old  man  proceeded  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Hilton  felt  rea'sonably  sure  about  the  time,  he  would  make  his 
arrangements  accordinely.  Jack,  supposing  the  arrangements  to 
mean  that  most  interesting  finale  of  all  law-suits,  the  bill  of  costs, 
replied,  with  returning  consciousness, '  Yes ;  ah  1  certainly.' 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded  home,  and  communicated  to  his  delighted 
family  the  intelligence  that  he  had  had  a  full  understanding  with 
his  prospective  son-in-law,  and  that  the  latter  had  manifested  a  be- 
coming anxiety  to  hasten  the  nuptials,  and  had  named  the  very  next 
term  as  the  latest  period  to  which  he  could  possibly  think  of  defer- 
ring them.  If  there  was  a  little  natural  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, the  narrator  was  probably  quite  unconscious  of  that  circum- 
stance. Glorianna,  who  had  awaited  the  denxAumeait  with  sore 
misgivings,  as  soon  as  she  could  overcome  her  astonishment  and 
subdue  her  excessive  delight,  assumed  an  air  of  hauteur^  and  hinted 
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that  Mr.  Hilton  mast  not  make  too  sure  of  his  time,  nor  of  any  time 
indeed ;  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush.  She  was 
in  the  bush  yet,  and  she  did  n't  know  but  she  should  prefer  staying 
there  for  a  while.  She  did  not  believe  in  young  ladies  giving  up 
their  liberty  too  soon.  Little  Cecilia,  having  ventured  to  express 
some  surprise  at  these  remarks,  was  met  with  the  amiable  request 
to  '  shut  up ;'  a  terse  and  comprehensive  phrase,  much  in  vogue  in 
Midgeville.  She  was  farther  kindly  reminded,  that  it  would  proba- 
bly be  a  long  time  before  any  one  would  ask  her  to  make  any 
abridgment  of  her  liberty,  so  that  she  need  give  herself  no  trou- 
ble on  that  account.  Cecilia,  who  was  in  reality  an  amiable  and 
modest  girl,  left  the  room  in  tears ;  but  fortunately  gained  sufficient 
courage,  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  door,  to  reply  with  be- 
coming spirit.  '  If  ever  such  an  occurrence  did  take  place,'  she 
said,  '  it  should  not  be  in  behalf  of  a  lover  who  had  to  be  wooed 
first,  and  then  asked  by  papa ;  it  should  be  to  some  one  who  had 
courage  enough  to  speak  for  himself.' 

Whether  or  not  Cfecilia  had  interposed  the  door  between  herself 
and  the  Jiancee  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  appear.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  she  had  before  experienced  the  utility  of  such 
precautions.  At  all  events,  the  circumstance  enabled  her  to  empha- 
size her  closing  remarks  in  a  manner  not  unusual  to  people  who 
'  fly  out'  in  a  passion,  thereby  also  effectually  '  shutting  the  door'  to 
all  reply. 

Glorianna  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  the  anxious  but  fruitless 
expectation  of  seeing  her  suitor  at  her  feet.  But  if  her  disappoint- 
ment was  at  first  a  source  of  surprise  and  mortification,  she  soon 
contrived  to  find  satisfactory  excuses  for  her  lover's  tardiness^ 
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Unfortunately  for  the  speedy  explication  of  this  mysterious  af- 
fair, it  became  necessary  for  Counsellor  Hilton  at  this  period  to  ab- 
sent himself  temporarily  from  the  village  of  Midgeville.  That  he 
did  not  seek  an  interview  with  his  affianced  bride  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  he  should  not  seem  solicitous  about  any  per- 
sonal meeting  at  all,  subsequent  to  the  engagement,  might  by  some 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  little  remarkable.  Miss  Smith,  how- 
ever, easily  found  excuses  for  these  omissions  in  that  eccentricity 
of  genius  which  so  often  renders  crime  a  virtue,  and  transforms 
blunders  into  brilliant  deeds.  Beside  that,  it  was  not  improbable, 
she  thought,  that  poor  Jack  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  certainty 
of  his  happiness  as  to  require  a  temporary  retirement  for<he  pur- 
pose of  tranquillizing  his  feelings.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Hilton, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  but  of  short  duration,  was  ex- 
tended for  several  weeks.  Tidings  had  however  been  received 
that  unexpected  business  was  detaining  him,  and  rendered  the  time 
of  his  return  still  uncertain.  Glorianna's  mysterious  deportment, 
and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  letter,  seemingly  by  accident,  and 
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wbich  was  again  hastily  concealed  from  obtmsive  eyes,  conreyed 
the  idea  that  she  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  her  lover. 

Leaving  her  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  imaginary  pleasure,  let 
us  briefly  transfer  our  post  of  observation  to  the  domestic  circle  of 
Mr.  Glum.  This  gentleman^  although  possessed  of  a  countenancOt 
and  at  times,  a  disposition,  too  much  in  accordance  with  his  name, 
was  in  reality  a  man  of  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  had  had  his 
wrongs,  and  had  foolishly  brooded  over  them,  until  they  were  mag- 
nified ten-fold  in  his  estimation.  Ten  minutes  of  calm  and  judi- 
cious reflection  would  have  prevented  him  from  plunging  into  a 
law-suit  with  an  obstinate  and  litigious  neighbor,  which  now  threat* 
ened  to  prove  alxpost  ruinous  in  its  results. 

That  this  bleak  vale  of  tears,  if  an  uncomfortable  one  to  man,  is 
not  so  to  him  only,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  even  disasters  are  un- 
willing to  travel  through  it  alone ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  a  single 
misfortune  seldom  knocks  at  the  door  of  poor  suffering  humanity. 
Like  leashed  hounds,  those  unwelcome  visitors  ever  hunt  in  pairs, 
and  although,  When  disunited  in  sight  of  their  prey,  the  one  may 
throttle  his  victim  first,  the  bther  seldom  fails  to  be  '  in  at  the  death/ 
Such  had  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Glum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  particular  nature  of  the  seve- 
ral misfortunes  which  had  gradually  diminished  his  resources,  until 
he  began  to  look  forward  to  the  adverse  termination  of  his  law-suit 
as  the  only  event  yet  wanting  to  render  his  ruin  complete.  Nor 
was  be  long  held  in  weary  expectation  of  this  event.  Hilton  had 
rightly  conjectured  as  to  the  time  of  its  decision,  which  was  not  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  ensuing  term.  The  result  was  unfavorable,  and 
there  was  no  farther  appeaL  The  intelligence  came  with  crushing 
efiect  upon  the  unfortunate  family,  and  their  misery  was  aggravated 
by  the  unconcealed  exultation  of  their  rivals.  Mr.  Smith  openly 
boasted  that  he  had  at  length  got  his  heel  upon  the  neck  of  his  an- 
cient foe  ;  and  as  to  Miss  Glorianna,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  vic- 
torious fi&mily,  there  was  no  end  to  the  airs  and  conceit  by  which  she 
contrived  to  impress  poor  Elsie  widi  a  sense  of  her  vast  importance. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  antagonistic  attitude 
so  long  occupied  by  the  heads  of  these  two  fiaimilies,  there  never  had 
been  any  interruption  in  the  social  intercourse  existing  between  the 
younger  branches.  This  had  been  owing  less  perhaps  to  any  ex- 
cess of  amiability  on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Smith  than  to  a  mutual 
conviction,  that  in  so  limited  a  circle  of  society  each  was  in  some 
measure  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest.  Elsie  being  a 
merry-heaited  and  intelligent  girl,  constituted  no  small  portion  of 
the  common  property,  and  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
Smiths'^  excepting  only  when  there  were  beaux  to  be  captivated. 
Of  late  Miss  Glonanna  had  sought  her  company  even  more  than 
usual,  and  by  countless  hints  and  innuendoes,  succeeded  in  makii^ 
the  other  comprehend  the  fact  of  her  approachinfic  nuptials. 

There  had  been  but  little  wanting  to  make  Elsie's  cup  of  sorrow 
overflow ;  and  when  she  found  that  her  companion's  remarks  could 
admit  of  ao  miseoastiuction,  and  that  she^really  claimed  to  be  the 
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affiaacod  bride  of  Hilton,  a  pang  of  untold  intensity  wrang  her 
ffentle  heart.  That  Elsie  had  had  reasons  for  entertaining  very 
different  expectations  was  most  certain,  althoagh  nothing  like  an 
arowed  attachment  had  ever  existed  between  herself  and  him  to 
whom  she  was  conscious  of  baring  yielded  up  the  priceless  trea- 
sure of  her  affections.  That  she  should  be  deserted  by  one  whom 
she  had  deemed  so  worthy,  and  deserted  too  in  the  very  hour  of 
adversity,  was  a  source  of  ^ef,  admitting  of  the  sole  consolation, 
that  whatever  the  future  vicissitudes  of  life,  no  farther  depth  of 
agony  could  remain  to  be  fathomed.  If  any  thing  like  a  lingering 
hope  remained  in  her  breast,  it  was  dissipated  a  few  days  subse- 
quently by  a  formal  request  on  the  part  of  Glorianna  that  she  should 
officiate  as  bride's-maid  at  the  approaching  ceremony.  The  invita- 
tion was  brought  by  Jacobina,  who,  to  the  inquiries  which  with  dif- 
ficulty Elsie  succeeded  in  articulating  as  to  the  time  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  replied  that  the  day  was  uncertain ;  that  Mr.  Hilton 

was  then  in  the  city  of ,  making  the  necessary  preparations, 

and  that  the  joyful  event  would  take  place  immediately  on  hia  re- 
turn. It  is  as  needless  to  say  that  Elsie  declined  the  invitation  as 
it  probably  is  to  assert  that  the  bride  elect  was  perfectly  aware  that 
it  would  be  declined.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  an  ingenious  malice 
to  torture  one  whose  only  offence  against  her  persecutor  was  that 
of  excelling  her  in  beauty,  as  the  rose  excels  the  thistle.  Grief 
vras  new  to  Elsie,  and  so  severe  an  initiation  into  its  thorny  walks 
could  not  fail  of  its  effects  upon  her  physical  system.  Health, 
strength  and  spirits  sank  together  under  a  blow  so  unexpected  and 
severe.  Her  parents,  who  were  at  this  period  engrossed  by  the 
eontemplation  of  other  calamities,  had  fortunately  no  suspicion  of 
the  cause  of  her  illness. 

But  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Glum,  after  brooding  for  seve- 
ral days  in  the  deepest  melancholy  over  his  embarrassments,  sud- 
denly adopted  the  resolution  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  city  of  ■  , 
where  Mr.  Hilton  was  then  known  to  be,  and  learn  from  him  the 
extent  of  his  calamity ;  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  costs  for 
the  payment  of  which  he  was  liable.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  part  with  his  farm  and  homestead  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  and  hastenm  to  avail  himself  of  an  offered  opportunity  for 
this  purpose ;  slightly  hoping  also  that  a  promptness  in  his  arrange-? 
ments  might  entitle  him  to  claim  some  reduction  of  a  sum  which  he 
well  knew  must  be  enormous.  The  feeble  state  of  his  daughter's 
health  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  her  with  him  on  a  long-pron^ised 
visit  to  some  relatives  in  the  city ;  for  notwithstanding  all  his  seem* 
ing  roughness,  Elsie  had  ever  been  to  him  an  object  of  the  most 
tender  regard.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  himself  and  daugh- 
ter most  welcome  visitors  at  the  house  of  his  relations,  and  he  also 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  contemplated  bargain  for  the  sale  of  his 
property.  He  then  sought  out  Mr.  Hilton,  and  informed  him  of  his 
errand  in  town.  In  answer  to  the  polite  inquiries  of  the  lawyer 
after  the  welfare  of  his  family,  Mr.  Glum  informed  him  of  the  im- 
paired state  of  his  daughter's  health,  and  that  she  had  aocompanied 
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him  to  the  city,  and  imrnediately  resumed  his  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  law-suit.  For  the  honor  of  Mr.  Hilton,  houi  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  memher  of  the  legal  profession,  I  regret  to  record  £at  he  was 
at  this  moment  seized  with  an  unaccountahle  turn  of  absence  of 
mind.  Although  he  stood  bodily  before  Mr.  G-lum,  with  his  ears 
and  eyes  open,  (the  latter  to  rather  an  unusual  extent,)  his  senses 
failed  to  take  cognizance  of  what  was  taking  place  immediately  be- 
fore them.  And  when,  with  most  anxious  look,  the  impoTerished 
client  awaited  a  reply  to  his  questions,  he  was  puzzled  by  receiymg 
for  answer  the  sententious  remarks  :     '  Yes  ;  ah  I  very  true  !' 

'  What  is  the  amount  V  repeated  Mr.  Glum,  at  the  same  time  in- 
stinctively raising  his  hands  toward  his  ears,  as  if  he  would  shut  out 
the  reply. 

'  Where  are  you  staving  V  was  the  answer. 

'  The  costs  V  said  Glum. 

*  Your  hotel  V  said  Hilton. 

•ThebiUr 

•Miss  Elsie -rV 

'The  devil!'  said  Glum,  now  thoroughly  alarmed;  'the  man's 
mad  or  deaf !'  Then  approaching  the  lawyer's  ear,  and  raising  his 
voice  to  a  shout,  he  said :  '  I  want  to  know  how  much  this  cursed 
Rattle-Creek  and  rattle-brain  suit  is  going  to  cost  me.  I  'm  a  ruined 
man !  I  've  got  to  sell  my  farm,  and  pull  up  stakes,  and  go  to  Texas 
or  California,  or  Chilly-hilly-hu,  or  some  other  good-for-nothing 
place,  where  they  pay  a  bounty  on  bankrupts.  Do  you  k-e-a-a-r 
me  V  he  concluded,  in  a  tone  that  shook  the  window-sashes. 

'Oh,  yes  1'  said  Hilton,  laughine;  '  I  hear;  I  'm  not  deaf,  man. 
I  understand  now ;  you  are  the  defendant  in  Smith  versus  Glum. 
It 's  gone  against  you;  very  heavy  bill — do  n't  know  how  much. 
G^ive  me  your  address,  and  I  '11  call  and  see  you  in  the  evening,  and 
we  '11  talk  it  over.' 

Although  unwilling  to  protract  his  painful  suspense,  the  other 
readily  complied  with  this  request ;  and  beseeching  the  lawyer  to 
be  as  lenient  as  possible,  respectifully  withdrew.  Whether  Mr. 
Hilton's  singular  aosence  of  mmd  rendered  him  unconscious  of  the 
time,  or  to  whatever  other  cause  his  conduct  is  to  be  attributed,  it 
so  happened  that  he  anticipated  his  appointdlbnt  by  several  hours. 
,  Indeed,  so  early  in  the  afternoon  did  he  make  his  visit,  that,  much 
doubtless  to  his  chagrin,  Mr.  Glum  had  not  yet  returned  home,  nor 
had  his  daughter  been  in  any  way  notified  of  his  intended  call. 
Elsie  had  thought  that  nothing  could  add  to  the  sufferings  which  she 
had  already  experienced ;  but  she  now  became  conscious  that  there 
remained  yet  some  untasted  depths  in  the  bitter  cup  of  grief.  To 
be  obliged  to  see  and  calmly  converse  with  one  who  had  so  cruelly 
wronged  her,  was  indeed  a  severe  trial.  It  is  true  it  might  have 
been  avoided  by  denying  herself  to  her  unwelcome  visitor,  had  not 
pride  restrained  her  from  giving  any  such  evidence  of  her  feelings, 
oummoning,  therefore,  all  her  womanly  resolution,  she  descended 
to  the  drawing-room.  * 

Of  the  ensuing  interview  we  have  unfortunately  no  means  of 
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knowing  much,  excepting  that  Beveral  hours  elapsed  by  the  steeple- 
clock  in  the  adjoining  street,  and  by  every  other  mortal  measure- 
ment of  timot  before  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  All  else  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  as  Mr.  Glura's  self-announcing  step  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  there  was  a  little  drying  of  tears  on  jSlsie's  cheek,  a 
disengaging  of  hands,  a  playful  smile  on  her  lips,  and  one  trustftil, 
confiding,  eloquent  gaze  from  those  large  blue  eyes — and — that 
was  all.  As  Mr.  Glum  entered  the  room,  Hilton  rose  to  depart ; 
but  on  being  reminded  by  t^e  former  of  the  object  of  his  appoint- 
ment, he  stepped  to  an  escritoire  at  an  adjacent  table,  hastily  wrote 
a  few  lines,  and  thrusting  them  into  the  hands  of  his  astonished 
companion,  immediately  withdrew. 

For  a  few  moments  the  latter  stood  gazing  at  the  door  by  which 
the  lawyer  had  vanished,  and  then,  deliberately  taking  out  his  spec- 
tacles, adjusted  them  preparatory  to  examining  the  much  dreaded 
document.  With  trembling  fingers  he  at  lengdi  opened  the  •paper, 
and  read,  in  few  words,  not  a  bill  of  costs,  but  a  receipt  in  full.  But 
no  emotion  of  pleasure  succeeded.  *  The  man  's  mad  !'  he  mut- 
tered to  himself }  '  I  have  n't  paid  him  a  cent  Poor  fellow  !'  Then 
calling  to  his  daughter,  who  had  remained  in  an  abstracted  mood, 
gazing  out  of  the  window, '  Elsie,'  he  said,  '  did  Hilton  do  or  say 
any  thing  strange,  or  out  of  the  way,  when  he  was  here  V 

Elsie  colored  to  the  temples,  and  fully  believing  that  her  secret 
was  discovered,  replied  :  'why,  yes,  father — rather  !' 

*  What  did  he  say?  what  did  he  do,  child  —  eh  V 

Ekie's  tears  and  blushes  now  increased  four-fold,  as,  taking  her 
father's  hand  between  her  ovra,  she  said :  '  It 's  all  right,  papa ; 
do  n't  worry  about  the  law-suit.  Mr.  Hilton,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
distress  you.    It 's  all  right,  I  assure  you.' 

Thus  saying,  she  also  vanished  from  the  room,  leaving  poor  Mr. 
Glum  more  utterly  bewildered  than  ever. 

'  Thev  're  all  mad  together!'  he  said  at  length ;  '  mad  as  Bed- 
lamites I'  But  after  long  pondering,  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon 
his  mind,  and  his  gloom  and  grief  were  changed  into  a  correspond- 
ing joy.     '  There  is  some  virtue  left  in  the  World,'  he  exclaimed, 

*  and  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  Texas  after  all  1' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Jack's  munificence  was  owing  to  any 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  by  the  decease  of  a  rich  uncle,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasures.  Such  things  never  happen  in  real  life. 
Rich  uncles  never  die ;  or  if  they  do,  they  take  the  pious  precaution 
beforehand  of  providing  that  none  of  their  property  shall  alight  upon 
any  one  who  really  needs  it.  And  as  to  hidden  treasures,  few,  I  be- 
lieve, have  ever  been  enriched  by  these,  unless  it  be  the  celebrated 

*  Kidd  Company,'  which,  at  the  latest  accounts,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  frortk  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  Hudson  something  that 
on  strict  analysis  proved  to  possess  the  hue  and  smell  and  taste  of 
one  of  the  precious  metals,  or  something  precious  near  to  it.  I  re- 
peat, then,  such  things  never  happen  in  reality.  Wealth  never  de- 
scends in  showers,  excepting  in  dreams.  In  Jack's  case  the  contrary 
was  so  far  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  receipting  his  heavy  bill,  it 
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constituted  a  full  moiety  of  bis  earthly  possessions.  But  he  had  a 
good  profession,  good  abilities,  and  a  stout  heart,  and  was  just  pre- 
paring to  transfer  his  office  to  the  city,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
lucrative  business. 

Tidings  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  were  not  slow  in  reaching 
Midgeviile,  and  the  consequent  commotion  and  excitement  in  that 
little  community  were  altogether  unparalleled.  Miss  Smith  was 
lor  once  too  utterly  discomfited  and  mortified  to  admit  of  any  thing 
like  an  effective  rally.  Some  bitter  things  she  thought  and  said,  but 
she  felt  that  it  was  to  no  purpose.  It  was  in  vain  to  anathematize 
Elsie,  whom  her  objurgations  would  seldom  or  never  reach ;  but 
her  own  family-circle  were  fully  and  frequently  informed  of  her 
opinion  that  the  former  was  'the  artfulest  and  brazenest-facedest 
little  minx  in  all  Midgeville.' 

To  that  delightful  village  Elsie  G-lum,  as  such,  never  returned. 
The  mystic  ceremony  by  which  she  forever  discarded  her  unfitting 
patronymic,  took  place  soon  afterward,  at  the  residence  of  her 
niend  m  the  city.  It  was  not  until  subsequent  to  this  event  that  Mr. 
Smith  found  an  opportunity  to  seek  an  explanation  of  Hilton's*  mys- 
terious conduct*  This  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  accompa- 
nied by  no  slight  reproof  for  the  entirely  unwarranted  constructiun 
put  upon  his  language.  The  aggrieved  father  threatened  an  action 
at  law,  but  upon  a  '  sober  second  thought,'  relinquished  so  unpro- 
mising a  project.  He  had  succeeded  once  in  his  life  in  a  law-suit, 
and  felt  that  as  a  reasonable  roan  he  ought  to  be  contented,  and  not 
expect  impossibilities.  He  returned  home  and  discoursed  long  and 
oracularly  upon  the  subject,  and  concluded  with  a  little  sage  advice, 
which,  aided  by  an  extremely  wise  look,  and  the  usual  improving 
gestures  of  his  chin,  did  not  fail  of  its  effect  It  was  useless,  he 
said,  to  speculate  upon  the  matter  now.  PonMy  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding.  *  At  any  rate,'  he  said, '  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hilton's  sentiments  at  some  former  period, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  now  desire  to  marry  Glorianoa. 
Common-sense  would  teach  that.' 


TO       NIAGARA. 


Easth  tremUeth  at  thy  paaang*  mighty  Flood ! 

And  from  the  secret  chamben  of  the  deep 

The  voices  of  thy  many  waten  keep, 
In  thunder-tones  and  wild  majeetio  mood, 
One  everiasting  anthem,  pimisiag  Gcsd  ! 

Thy  fearful  pathway  leads  thee  o'er  a  steep. 

Which  thou  thyself  alone  dost  dare  to  leap ! 
I  feel  to  woiBhip  here  ;  methmks  1 11  seat 
Me  on  the  beetling  cliflSi  above  the  brink 

Of  thy  abyss ;  there  nmiinate  and  thiak: 
How  leetiesB  is  thy  surge  beneath  my  feet* 
Forever  rolling,  rashing  on  to  meet 

Old  Ocean's  bonndlees  depths,  for  aye  to  sink 

Into  oblivion,  wbenee  we  mortals  shrink !     Hoa&ca  2>M»im. 
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MY        ORANOMOTHKR. 

With  what  pleasure  I  remember  my  mndmother,  long  nnoe  dead  — 
Dead  before  my  thanka  had  paid  her  for  the  eheeriul  words  she  said ! 

Many  were  the  sonp;8  she  smig  me,  many  pleasant  tales  she  told. 
Full  of  love  and  wildest  romance,  in  those  fairy  days  of  <dd. 

Visions,  to  my  childish  fancy  bright  as  any  poet's  dreams. 

Floated  round  me  while  I  listened  to' those  strange  and  startling  themes. 

Yet  they  were  not  9trang4  unto  me ;  for  to  me  the  worid  was  new. 
And  whatever  was  the  wildest,  that  my  fancy  deemed  most  true. 

Naught  was  wondrous ;  all  was  real ;  breaking  on  me  like  the  light 
Of  a  slow  but  certain  morning,  following  the  darkest  night 

Seated  on  the  old  green  sofa,  or  within  her  easy  chair. 

In  the  evening  when  the  fire-light  tinged  ns  with  its  mddy  glare : 

With  her  knitting-Work  and  basket  filled  with  treasures  rare  and  strange, 
BaUs  of  yam,  pins,  thread,  wax,  thimUes,  and  a  trifle  of  small  change. 

She  would  speak  of  fairies,  witches,  goblins  of  all  shapes  and  size. 
Spectre-ships  and  headiest  horses,  men  with  huge  and  staring  eyes : 

Gleaning  from  the  page  of  history,  many  thmgs  she  had  to  tell 

Of  the  strong  true-heazted  workers  who  had  served  their  country  well. 

All  the  trials  our  forefathen  sufifered  in  the  days  of  vore, 
With  the  wintry  sea  behind  them  and  the  savage  tribes  befbre : 

And  the  contest  for  tme  freedom,  holding  up  its  beacon-Ught, 
Flashing  on  the  eyes  of  tyrants  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 

Then,  relenting,  «he  would  picture  all  the  charms  of  rural  ease, 
Cotti^res  with  smiling  faces,  birds,  brooks,  flowers  and  waving  trees. 

gow  we  travelled  over  countries !— none  too  far  for  ns  to  view 
L  those  happy  winter  evenings,  when  the  world  to  me  was  new. 

Then  en  Sunday  she  would  teach  me  wisdom  fitmi  the  best  of  Books, 
All  the  soul  of  old  religious  fervor  beaming  in  her  looks. 

Every  thing  was  bright  and  joyous ;  sorrow  was  not  dreamed  of  then ; 
No  cold  slights,  nor  rude  encounters  with  the  warring  hosts  of  men. 

Dear  grandmother,  take  my  blessmg !— it  is  but  a  simple  thing. 
Feebly  breathed,  and  famtly  blendii^  with  the  strains  the  angels  sing. 

I  have  left  the  paths  you  taught  me  ;  and  e'en  now  vour  angel  eyes 
May  be  looking  down  upon  me,  full  of  meek  but  sad  surprise. 

How  I  've  wandered  none  can  fancy,  save  my  own  sad  heart  to-night, 
As  it  throbs  so  wildly,  vainly  callmg  up  that  old  delight : 

Yet  I  fain  would  bless  you  for  the  precious  counsels  you  have  given* 
Teaching  me  the  way  of  life,  and  pomting  out  the  road  to  Heaven, 
itefton,  JprU  0»  1817. 

YOL.'XZIX.  54 
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LETTER    EIGHTEENTH. 
y«OIK  ABU*  AU.AII  OMAK.  TO   •■TD   ABKMAS    BL   BAJt.   OHIBV    tBOBaTAAT   OV    TSB   CKASSB    AT  OAIAO. 

Many  well-meaning  persons  imagine  that  the  only  way  to  instruct 
is  to  give  a  long  serious  lecture.  Such  is  my  friend  in  the  white 
cravat ;  who,  when  once  he  hroaches  a  favorite  theme,  never  tir^ 
in  expatiating  upon  it,  not  doubting  that  the  patience  of  his  listener 
will  Keep  pace  with  his  own  garrulity.  Yet  the  intention  of  my 
friend  is  so  pure,  and  his  observations  contain  so  much  of  the  wis- 
dom I  desire  to  obtain,  that  I  quietly  submit  to  his  prosing,  know- 
ing that  I  can  lighten  myself  of  part  of  the  burden  by  bestowing  a 
share  of  it  upon  you.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Ahhmad,  what  you 
gain  by  keepmg  company  with  a  traveller,  who,  not  content  with 
rivine  you  the  thoughts  that  spring  from  his  own  brain,  must  needs 
introduce  you  to  another,  who,  with  less  mercy,  showers  upon  you 
all  at  once  the  resnlt  of  his  long  experience.  My  friend  took  the 
first  occasion  to  renew  the  subject  of  Hew  to  he  Old^  and  thus  con- 
tinued : 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  course  of  old  age  will  always 
flow  unruffled.  It  has  its  trials,  and  those  that  are  serious,  as  well 
as  when,  in  younger  days,  the  active  duties  of  life  engrossed  the 
thoughts;  and  the  man  advanced  in  years  has  to  meet  them  under 
great  disadvantage.  Buoyant  youth  and  mature  age,  together  with 
the  excitement  caused  by  frequent  change  of  scene,  give  little  time 
for  cares  to  make  deep  impression ;  and  should  they  come  for  a 
moment,  youth  has  strength  to  bear  them.  But  the  old  are  fixed 
to  one  spot,  cannot  easily  vary  their  modes  of  life,  and  have  not 
strength,  either  mental  or  physical,  always  at  command  to  bear 
them  up  against  small  ills,  which  are  ofben  more  annoying  than  the 
deeper  wounds  of  a  great  calamity.  Other  troubles,  of  greater 
magnitude,  likewise  exist  to  disturb  an  old  man's  repose,  and  they  are 
of  a  nature  to  require  strong  efforts  to  remove,  for  they  are  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  breast.  It  does  require  an  effort  to  subaue 
that  lurking  spirit  of  ambition  which  stiH  prompts  us  to  wish  to  rise 
above  our  present  standing,  to  suppress  a  sigh  for  objects  once  de- 
sired and  now  unattainable,  prevent  us  deploring  the  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities where  we  might  have  improved  our  condition,  and  above 
all,  to  behold  with  composure  the  advancement  of  competitors  who 
are  possessed  of  endowments  inferior  to  our  own.  All  these  cause 
repinings  which  must  be  met  early  and  sternly  rebuked.  Sound, 
reason  will  check  these  encroachments  on  our  repose,  and  a  well- 
regulated  imagination  will  direct  the  thoughts  to  subjects  calculated 
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to  make  us  be  resigned  to  oar  lot    And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  old  age  has  no  claim  to  possess  unadulterated  h^piness. 
only  aim  is  to  show  that  we  need  not  be  more  unhappy,  being  < 


that  old  age  has  no  claim  to  possess  unadulterated  h^piness.  My 
only  aim  is  to  show  that  we  need  not  be  more  unhappy,  being  ola, 
than  when  years  had  not  pressed  upon  us.     Each  state  has  its 


means  of  bearing  the  trials  and  pains  imposed  upon  it,  if  these 
means  are  properly  brought  into  action,  and  each  state  may  create 
sources  of  enjoyment  adapted  to  its  wants.  I  have  indicated  somOt 
of  a  number,  which  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  If  life  was  a 
smooth,  unruffled  stream,  no  skill  would  be  requisite  to  navigate 
our  bark,  for  no  shoals  or  quicksands  would  impede  our  progress. 
There  are  calm  spots  over  which  we  do  glide  with  ease,  and  near, 
them  are  turbulent  waters  which  put  to  trial  all  our  science  to  pass, 
through  with  security.  My  endeavor  has  been  to  show  that  we  have 
within  us  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  voyage  safe  and 
agreeable. 

'  After  all  that  has  been  said,  the  physical  constitution  has  a  ma- 
terial influence  over  our  mental  faculties,  and  indirectly  affects  our 
plans  for  the  better  support  of  the  burdens  of  old  age.  One  of  a 
nervous  temperament  will  be  apt  to  be  querulous,  irritable  and 
easily  deranged  by  slight  causes ;  one  of  a  sanguine  temper  will 
view  things  In  too  bright  colors,  and  hence  be  subjected  to  frequent 
disappointments.  Bodily  health  in  early  life,  when  the  constitution 
is  forming,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition ;  and  if  a  youthful  invalid  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
guided  by  judicious  persons  who  will  carefully  apportion  instruction 
to  his  weaikness,  he  will  acquire  prejudices  and  contract  erroneous 
views  of  men  and  things ;  a  never-failing  source  of  unhappiness  in 
all  stages  of  life.  Discontented  in  youth,  in  old  age  wretched.  If 
the  mind  has  not  been  enfeebled  by  indulgence  while  the  body  pined, 
there  is  hope  that  the  subject  may  have  kept  good  temper  and  re- 
moved his  false  impressions  as  he  advanced. 

'  If  the  general  remarks  I  have  made  be  just,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  the  passions  will  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  mind 
and  a  well-regulated  imagination.*  Two  such  counsellors  cannot 
fail  of  exercising  a  wholesome  control,  and  of  possessine  the  moral 
power  to  direct  them  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted ; 
not  suppressed,  but  reduced  to  obedience ;  the  flame  extinguished, 
but  the  warmth  retained.  Such  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  a 
well  balanced  mind,  and  old  affe  would  be  spared  the  violent  emo- 
tions that  corrode  the  heart  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  dia« 
cipline,  the  moral  sentiments  would  be  in  a  sound  condition,  the 
tranquil  mind  would  delight  in  the  exercise  of  benevolent  affections, 
not  merely  by  impulses,  but  by  steady  endeavors,  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  happiness  of  others  and  of  ourselves  is  best  pro- 
moted by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fel- 
low-men. 

'  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  imagination 
may  occupy  itself,  and  have  mentioned  subjects  it  might  innocently 
and  agreeably  dwell  upon.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  recommending  that  one  shouJd  permit  the  mind  to  wander  into 
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ideal  paths  merely  to  avoid  the  labor  of  serious  thought  We  should 
not  ret  the  habit  of  relieving  the  mind  in  this  way.  The  exercise  of 
the  imagination  should  be  considered  rather  as  a  relaxation  than  as 
a  steady  pursuit.  As  it  makes  part  of  our  beine,  we  ought  not,  if 
we  could,  to  throw  it  off  from  us,  but  rather  use  it  as  an  occasional 
relief  from  the  fatigue  of  too  steady  thinking.  Yet  as  we  cannot 
always  divert  the  mind  from  a  given  object  by  the  mere  force  of  rea- 
son, I  propose  another  method  of  producing  the  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  another  means  of  rendering  old  people  con- 
tented  :  I  mean  the  occupation  or  employment  of  time  not  taken  up 
by  one's  regular  profession  or  calling.  And  here  the  necessity  of 
early  culture  is  apparent.  They  who  are  taken  when  very  young 
from  their  schools,  and  put  immediately  to  business,  have  no  chance 
of  acquiring  a  taste  for  any  thing  but  that  which  is  set  before  them. 
It  is  a  misfortune  which  many  well  disposed  persons  labor  under, 
that  of  never  being  taught  how  to  employ  the  hours  which  their  regu- 
lar pursuits  spare  to  them,  for  no  one  is  so  constantly  occupied  as  to 
have  no  leisure  for  mental  or  physical  relaxation,  if  he  choose  to  take 
either.  It  is  this  which  prevents  people  knowing  what  to  do  with 
themselves  when  the  objects  of  business  are  attained,  or  ill  health 
forces  them  to  retire  from  harassing  cares.  Many  do  not  retire,  for 
fear  of  ennui,  and  others,  when  they  have  left  the  active  pursuits  in 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives  without  reproach,  fall  into  bad 
habits  fbr  want  of  mental  resources. 

'  There  is  another  evil,  less  reprehensible  it  is  true,  which  besets 
many  men,  and  which  injures  their  minds  and  bodies  by  constant  ap- 
plication, and  this  is,  the  habit  of  carrying  to  their  firesides  too  largQ 
a  portion  of  their  business  thoughts. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moment  a  man  turns  his  back 
from  his  usual  occupations,  he  can  all  at  once  divert  his  thoughts  at 
will  into  a  given  channel ;  but  he  can,  when  he  enters  his  dwelling, 
have  in  readiness  some  pursuit  or  study  that  shall  put  his  mind  into 
another  train.  He  will  afterward  find  that  he  comes  back  to  his  accus- 
tomed vocation  with  new  energy  and  often  with  fresh  ideas  on  busi- 
ness subjects  which  before  were  confused.  He  who  expects  to 
unravel  an  intricate  subject  by  intense  and  continued  thinking,  rarely 
succeeds,  and  is  sure  to  injure,  for  the  moment,  his  mental  faculty ; 
but  if  he  will  give  a  temporary  relief  to  his  mind  by  changing  its  di- 
rection, his  powers  of  perception  will  recover  their  vigor,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  having  the  object  of  his  search  rise  np  before 
him  when  he  least  expects  it.  From  my  own  experience  much  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  having  one  leading  fixed  study  to  occupy  one's-self 
upon,  when  not  engrossed  by  business.  Something  that  will  abstract 
and  engage  the  mind,  and  that  can  be  resorted  to  when  light  reading 
or  amusements  have  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  from  them. 
The  two,  judiciously  combined,  prevent  the  hours  hanging  heavily; 
one  may  afford  just  labor  enough  to  excite  the  powers  of  thought, 
the  other  an  agreeable  relaxation  when  the  mind  is  fatigued.  The 
alternation  produces  the  wholesome  effect  of  keeping  die  mind  in 
better  health. 
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'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  intellectual  labor,  wben  properly  ap- 
plied, by  giving  occupation  to  the  thoughts,  materially  contributes  to 
preserve  the  mind  in  a  tranquil  state,  or  if  it  cause  excitement* 
awakens  it  to  agreeable  sentiments ;  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  private  friendship  smooth  the  passage  through  life,  and 
augment  the  love  we  should  bear  to  our  fellow-men.  There  is  how- 
ever another  spring  whence  flow  more  intense  pleasure,  and  this  is 
found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections.  It  is  in  the  sanctuary  of 
home,  the  place  where  are  treasured  up  his  richest  hopes,  where  his 
confidence  reposes,  and  where  his  heart  yields  to  the  warmest  im- 
pulses, that  man  may  find  the  peace  which  the  outward  world  cannot 
bestow.  Amid  the  endearing  objects  that  surround  the  domestic 
hearth,  his  satisfaction  is  two  fold  ;  the  more  he  gives  to  others,  the 
more  he  receives  in  return  ;  nor  does  the  absence  of  his  enjoyments 
entirely  deprive  him  of  pleasure,  for  by  his  previous  training,  the 
recollection  of  joys  that  are  past  is  soothing  $  and  the  remembrance 
of  relatives  whom  he  once  cherished,  may  be  retained  without  abate- 
ment of  cheerfulness. 

<  The  sciences  are  well  calculated  to  fix  the  attention,  and  we  may 
derive  satisfaction  in  being  useful  to  mankind  by  the  discoveries  we 
make  or  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  the  study  of  them.  Should 
the  application  they  require  be  too  laborious,  relief  may  be  found  in 
cultivating  the  fine  arts,  or  by  partaking  in  moderation  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day.  I  intend  this  remark  should  apply  even  to  the 
old,  for  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  debarred  the  enjoyment 
of  innocent  amusements ;  cheerfulness  is  much  promotea  by  the 
part  they  may  be  allowed  to  take  in  such  as  are  suited  to  their  age 
and  tastes.  Theatrical  amusements,  which  certain  persons  errone- 
ously consider  as  a  snare  to  youth,  can  produce  no  dangerous  effect 
upon  old  age ;  and  when  the  mind  and  the  imagination  are  both  at 
the  same  time  agreeably  exercised,  I  know  nothing  better  calculated 
to  give  pleasurable  sensations.  A  fine  picture  is  viewed  with  plea- 
sure by  the  most  dull  of  comprehension  ;  how  much  more  must  be 
felt  by  an  intellectual  man  who  has  acquired  a  taste  for  painting  and 
improved  it  by  contemplating  the  works  of  the  art  1  His  mind  be- 
comes elevated,  and  the  asperities  of  his  character  are  softened.  The 
man  of  cultivation  feels  likewise  the  influence  which  music  pos- 
sesses to  create  agreeable  emotions,  to  rouse  hirp  to  the  performance 
of  noble  acts,  or  to  relieve  t*he  throbbings  of  the  heart. 

'  We  may  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  tranquil  mind,  such  as  I 
have  described  as  conducive  to  contentment  in  old  age,  yet  they  may 
fail  of  completely  accomplishing  their  object,  if  the  heart  be  not 
touched  with  proper  relieious  sentiments.  A  devotional  feeling  is 
bom  with  us  ;  is  independent  of  books  or  creeds,  and  all  the  objects 
of  the  natural  world  are  adapted  to  increase  its  force,  provided  we 
view  them  in  a  right  mind.  It  is  whispered  in  the  breeze  and  borne 
to  us  in  the  storm ;  it  is  warbled  by  the  birds  and  is  heard  in  the  low- 
ings  of  the  cattle ;  yet  if  it  be  not  kept  alive  by  exercise,  it  may,  like 
any  of  our  faculties,  become  entirely  inert,  and  indeed  may  be  so 
much  perverted  as  to  produce  harm.     Bat  when  it  is  eherisludd  with 
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sincerity,  it  becomes  a  guide  in  youth,  a  safeguard  in  manhood,  a 
solace  in  old  age.  The  more  it  is  encouraged,  the  more  is  its  influ- 
ence augmented,  bringing  with  it  humility,  resignation  and  peace. 
The  mind  of  a  person  may  be  enriched  with  all  moral  endowments, 
and  they  may  produce  passive  obedience ;  but  give  him  a  true  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  his  heart  expands  in  cheerfulness  even  when  ad- 
veisity  presses  him  the  hardest.  Religion  brightens  his  path  with 
hope ;  holds  out  to  him  a  reward  for  his  resignation,  a  relief  from 
his  pains.  The  character  may  acquire  the  energy  to  suffer,  or  the 
power  to  cast  aside  its  cares,  but  it  is  religious- sentiment  alone  that 
can  subdue  the  stem  will  and  soflen  grief. 

'  When  I  speak  of  religion,  it  is  in  its  largest  sense,  the  homage 
due  to  one  sole  Being,  and  love  to  all  mankind ;  for  if  our  religious 
views  take  a  sectarian  cast,  so  far  from  producing  quiet  to  the  soul, 
they  will  embitter  the  thoughts  and  actions,  create  harshness  of  cha- 
racter, and  prevent  us  exhibiting  those  virtuous  graces  that  smooth 
the  path  of  life.  A  true  reverence  of  Ood  and  love  to  our  fellow- 
men  are  reciprocal  sentiments,  one  produces  the  other ;  they  brin? 
out  the  full  heartedness  of  the  whole  man,  elevate  his  principles  and 
warm  his  sympathies.  The  narrow  views  of  sect,  the  puerile  dis- 
tinction of  forms,  the  idle  dependence  on  words,  and  the  blind  sub- 
mission to  dogmas  of  men,  will  vanish  before  enlarged  views,  and 
the  happiness  man  wishes  to  bestow  on  all  around  him  will  be  re- 
flected to  himself,  and  crown  his  days  with  gladness. 

'  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  where  may  be  found  the  materials 
to  produce  as  much  contentment  as  the  state  of  our  being  and  our 
associations  will  admit.  I  do  not  pretend  to  point  out  a  way  to  es- 
cape from  the  burdens  inherent  to  our  existence  ;  but  rather  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  burdens  may  be  lightened. 
It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  form  a  system  of  education  for  all 
ages ;  my  business  is  only  with  those  who  have  past  their  prime,  and 
I  have  given  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  declining  years  may  be 
passed  happily.  More  depends  upon  ourselves  than  we  are  aware 
of.  Part  of  man's  misery,  of  which  he  so  much  complains,  arises 
from  the  very  perfection  of  his  moral  and  physical  being,  which  being 
made  sensitive  is  more  easily  affected  by  external  impressions.  But 
the  world  is  full  of  the  means  of  happiness,  and  it  is  only  by  the  ill 
use  of  the  fticulties  with  which  we  are  endowed  that  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  we  might  be  and  it  is  intended  we  should  be.  My  scheme  does 
not  comprise  every  means  of  contentment,  and  it  may  be  defective 
by  the  great  tranquillity  it  tends  to  produce  ;  of  course  it  will  not  be 
adopted  by  those  whose  enjoyment  consists  of  excitement.  We  all 
admit  that  patience  is  a  virtue  we  are  ofien  forced  to  practice,  at  the 
same  time  we  must  concede  that  patience,  to  be  perfect,  requires  a 
submissive  spirit,  and  that  resolution,  (a  sterner  virtue)  to  be  borne 
out  with  vigor,  requires  a  strong  understanding.  I  do  not  propose 
to  render  old  men  passive,  or  debar  them  from  mixing  in  the  world 
and  taking  such  part  in  its  affairs  as  their  inclinations  and  tastes  may 
prompt.  I  desire  that  their  actions  may  be  directed  by  judgment 
aad  not  by  passion ;  that  they  may  keep  in  the  path  of  justice  and 
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truth,  and  present  themselTes  to  their  fellow  men  as  examples  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  man  of  a  well  regulated  mind  will  thus  he  Tir- 
tnouB ;  his  days  will  glide  on»  at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world ; 
and  when  the  hour  for  his  last  change  approaches,  he  will  view  it 
without  dismay,  and  afford  convincing  proof  that  he  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  'H&w  to  he  OW ' 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  continued  to  relate  to  you  the 
conversation  held  with  my  friend  on  the  means  of  rendering  old  age 
supportable,  were  I  not  convinced  that  he  spoke  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, and  with  an  ardent  desire  that  I  should  pursue  a  path  that 
would  lead  me  to  contentment.  I  ofier  therefore  no  excuse  for 
dwelling  so  long  on  this  one  topic,  which  he  chose  for  my  benefit. 
He  gave  me  the  result  of  much  experience  added  to  much  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  if  he  talked  much  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  felt,  he  only  imitated  the  poet  Alrabia  in  the  lines  written 
in  his  old  age  to  Youth . 

*Tsi,  Yoath!  thoa  'it  fled  and  I  am  laA, 

Like  yondar  deaolatad  bovar, 
By  Wimer'a  rathlaM  hand  baraA 
Of  eTary  leaf  and  erary  flowar. 

'With  haavlnf  haart  and  ■traaminf  ayaa 

1  woo'd  thaa  to  proionf  thy  lUy, 

Bnt  vain  ware  all  my  taarf  and  aighat 

Thou  only  flad'st  mora  swift  aw«y. 

*  Yet  thonf  h  thou  fled'tt  away  ao  (kit, 

I  can  recall  thee  if  I  will  { 
For  I  can  Uik  of  what  is  past, 
And  while  I  talk,  ai^oy  thee  stilL' 
iTsv- JVft,  iifotA  te  a/ Os  Maoii     > 
*2ae»2cfcarfa:  Af*-a»1960.         i  — 

mettet  Wduteentl* 

VBOV  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  overcharged  with  pride,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  fully  charged  with  vanity.  The  first  have  had  wars,  revo- 
lutions ;  have  beheaded  kings  and  have  destroyed  thousand  of  their 
fellow  beings ;  wherefore,  according  to  the  maxims  of  these  Chris- 
dans,  they  have  sufficient  ground  to  be  proud.  The  second  have  had 
only  a  revolution,  on  a  comparatively  moderate  scale,  consequently 
have  few  things  of  which  to  be  proud.  All  they  can  do  is  to  make 
believe,  so  they  get  up  something  they  think  is  akin,  called  vanity. 
One  nation  dwells  wiUi  rapture  on  deeds  of  the  past,  while  it  exults 
in  exhibiting  the  fruit  the  past  has  produced ;  the  other  endeavors  to 
imitate  this  boasted  greatness,  yet  can  only  proclaim  aloud  now, 
what  it  expects  to  be  in  future.  It  mistakes  the  germ  of  greatness 
for  greatness  itself,  and  imagines  it  actually  possesses  that  which 
time  alone  can  bring  forth. 

The  spirit  of  emulation  is  no  doubt  commendable ;  it  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  action  \  yet  it  is  idle  in  the  scholar  to  believe  he  has 
equalled  the  master  by  merely  listening  to  his  precepts,  or  think  him- 
self perfect  before  he  has  carried  into  practice  the  lessons  he  has 
received. 
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England  and  France  are  proud  of  the  eminence  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  arts  and  arms.  Spain  shuts  her  eyes  to  her  forlorn 
condition,  and  is  proud  of  what  she  once  was.  China  is  proud,  but 
it  is  the  pride  of  ignorance.  She  thinks  herself  the  greatest,  be- 
cause she  refuses  to  look  at  others,  fearing  they  may  be  as  great  as 
herself.  Italy  has  been  so  lon^  buried  in  despotism  and  superstition, 
that  she  has  forgotten  her  ancient  renown,  and  fosters  pride  by  ado- 
ration of  the  fine  Arts,  which  has  rendered  her  effeminate.  She  is 
witiiout  a  soul,  has  hardly  a  body,  and  lives  on  the  charm  produced 
by  an  ardent  imagination.  Her  grandeur  now  centres  in  a  few  pieces 
of  cold  marble,  her  patriotism  is  lost  in  pictures.  America  is  yet 
too  young,  and  has  not  yet  done  su£Scient  to  acquire  for  herself  a  high 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  According  to  the  world's  standard  of 
renown,  she  is  still  far  behind  the  point  where  she  may  claim  a  place 
among  the  great,  and  assume  with  confidence  a  right  to  be  proud. 
It  may  mortify  her  to  say  it,  but  for  some  years  to  come  she  must 
content  herself  with  merely  moving  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  for  lack 
of  more  exalted  attributes,  must  console  herself  with  being  a  little 
vain.  This  vanity  is  said,  by  certain  moralists,  to  be  a  harmless  sen- 
timent, but  for  my  own  part  I  think  otherwise  when  I  perceive  very 
ill  effects  arise  from  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  takes  from 
them  a  portion  of  independent  feeling  which  should  be  cherished ; 
it  b  in  opposition  to  a  national  spirit,  which  should  make  them  desire 
to  be  thought  well  of,  not  by  being  like  others,  but  by  the  strength 
of  their  own  native  character.  And  then  it  leads  them  into  low  acts 
to  gain  favor ;  induces  them  to  court  inferior  objects  for  the  sake  of 
applause,  even  when  it  comes  from  persons  who  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  good  qualities  they  do  possess;  and  while  thus 
avid  of  praise  they  are  over-sensitive  of  reproof. 

The  Americans  are  proverbially  hbspitable,  yet  it  is  asserted  that 
this  hospitality  is  not  entirely  disinterested ;  that  when  bestowed 
upon  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen,  a  return  is  expected ;  that 
a  great  dinner  should  draw  forth  a  little  praise  of  them  and  their 
country.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Americans 
are  more  desirous  of  securing  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  English 
than  that  of  any  other  European  people ;  yet  strange  to  say,  the 
English  are  the  people  of  all  others  they  abuse  the  most.  To  read 
the  public  prints,  you  would  not  only  suppose  they  were  in  constant 
feud,  but  on  the  eve  of  an  open  rupture,  so  bitter  are  the  invectives 
hurled  one  against  the  other. 

The  Americans  are  said  to  be  ignorant,  coarse,  levellers ;  the 
English,  proud,  overbearing  aristocrats,  who  desire  to  govern  the 
world ;  the  Americans  are  accused  of  wishing  to  pull  down  all  time- 
honored  institutions,  and  erect  in  their  place  a  perfect  equality,  while 
the  English  are  pronounced  as  desiring  to  trample  on  liberal  princi- 
ples and  place  their  iron  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  human  race.  Not- 
withstanding this  antipathy,  the  Americans  set  a  high  value  on  praise 
which  comes  from  the  English  perchance,  and  do  much  to  obtain  it, 
perhaps  thinking  that  as  the  nation  is  powerful,  their  moral  influence 
must  be  alike  extensive,  and  that  their  good  opiiiion  once  secured/ 
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other  nations  will  follow  the  lead.  TheBe  endeayora  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  draw  toward  them  the  regard  of  the  Eneliah  are  not  always 
crowned  with  success ;  indeed  at  times  their  vanity  receires  a  severe 
rebuff.  The  English  are  too  proud  to  flatter,  and  as  they  have  an 
exalted  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  pretty  thorough  contempt  of 
all  others,  they  do  not  often  allot  to  the  Americans  the  merit  which 
they  may  justly  claim.  Moreover,  it  maybe  said  that  the  Americans, 
independent  of  the  general  regard  in  which  they  desire  to  be  held, 
are  apt  to  demand  commendation  for  qualities  that  do  not  form 
prominent  features  in  their  character. 

An  English  author  who  distinguished  himself  in  his  own  country 
by  many  works,  was  held  in  high  repute  in  America  for  the  novel 
and  very  graphic  manner  he  had  described  individual  character,  as 
it  is  found  in  every*day  life,  and  the  excellent  moral  feeKngby  which 
his  delineations  were  dictated.  He  brought  forth  to  public  notice 
matny  rirtues  which  exist  among  people  in  the  humble  walks  of  life, 
and  made  apparent,  that  among  many  who  are  cast  into  the  shade 
by  the  lowness  of  their  condition,  or  by  vicious  education,  certain 
qualities  do  abound  which  the  more  favored  classes  of  the  world 
might  envy.  He  touched  a  chord  which  in  an  especial  manner 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people ;  hence  his  works 
were  universally  read  and  as  universally  admired.  It  was  thought 
that  praise  from  such  a  man  would  be  above  all  price ;  he  who  could 
BO  well  describe  men  and  things  in  the  old  world,  would  be  sure  to 
be  charmed  with  the  wonders  of  the  new,  and  be  a  suitable  person 
to  make  these  wonders  known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Well,  hearing  his  fame  had  passed  over  the  broad  ocean  and  found 
a  resting-place  in  America,  he  came  to  the  country.  Here  was  an 
honor !  The  man  whom  they  so  well  knew  by  his  books  was  wel- 
comed as  an  old  ^end.  There  was  nothing  they  did  not  do  for  him« 
Flags  streamed  to  the  wind,  the  drums  were  beaten,  he  was  made 
to  eat  at  public  dinners,  dance  at  balls,  and  talk  at  private  parties ; 
jovL  would  have  thought  he  was  come  for  the  special  purpose  of  healp 
ing  all  wounds,  of  dispensing  all  worldly  blessings.  According  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  country,  his  body  was  shaken  by  every 
one  who  could  seize  hold  of  him,  until  he  could  hardly  stand. 
Speeches  were  made  rieht  at  him  by  every  one  who  had  a  tongue  ; 
the  public  institutions  invited  him  to  witness  their  deliberations ; 
hospitals  were  thrown  open,  where  the  suffering  suppressed  their 
groans  that  they  might  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  farther  to 
gfive  an  uncommonly  strong  proof  of  regard,  a  fancy-ball  was  giveil 
to  him  by  the  elite  of  the  '  Five  Points,'  a  class  of  people  who  were 
his  special  favorites  in  his  own  country.  In  short,  the  inhabitants 
made  Ibols  of  themselves,  and  absolutely  turned  the  head  of  the 
mi^n  who  had  never  received  such  honors  before.  The  paroxysm 
lasted  its  time,  and  when  it  subsided,  which  it  soon  aflerdid,  the  in- 
habitants found  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  their  delirium.  A 
reaction  took  place ;  they  who  had  been  drunk,  found  when  sober 
that  they  had  said  and  done  more  than  the  occasion  called  for;  yet 
still  they  hoped  they  had  made  an  indelible  impression,  which  would 
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flbow  itself  by  a  grateful  return,  and  they  and  their  doings  would 
be  extolled  to  the  skies. 

The  man  on  his  part,  being  out  of  his  element,  got  bewildered  and 
said  many  things  he  should  have,  withheld ;  what  was  worse,  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  high  pressure  of  applause,  he  was  off  his 
ffuard,  lost  his  presence  of  mina,  and  while  praising  the  inhabitants 
for  many  things  they  had  done,  censured  them,  and  that  not  lightly, 
for  certain  things  they  had  left  undone. 

Here  was  a  difumemeiU  entirely  unexpected.  Instead  of  unquali- 
fied praise,  which  they  had  fairly  purchased  by  adulation,  they  were 
requited  by  blame  for  their  faults.  Here  was  a  lamentable  end  to  a 
gay  beginning,  yet  it  was  not  surprising ;  the  heat  was  so  great  as 
to  consume  the  metal,  and  when  the  fire  went  out,  both  wondered 
why  it  had  ever  burnt  so  fiercely.  Each  party  came  to  his  sens^, 
though  rather  late ;  they  parted,  barely  on  speaking  terms,  and  have 
^ver  since  abused  each  other  in  books,  pamphlets  and  public  prints 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  inhabitants  have  forgotten  the  pleasure 
they  once  derived  from  the  author's  works,  while  he  on  his  part  has 
been  silent  where  he  might  have  applauded.  They  were  both  dis- 
appointed, by  their  own  &ults,  but  chiefly  by  that  of'^  the  Americans, 
who  to  get  food  for  their  vanity,  bestowed  their  favors  on  one  who 
did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  them,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  granted. 

Other  foreigners,  male  and  female,  have  come  to  the  country,  par- 
taken largely  of  its  hospitality,  and  when  returned  to  their  homes 
have  given  &int  praisei  to  the  people's  virtues,  or  showered  streams 
of  ridicule  on  their  foibles.  They  have  seldom  or  never  failed  of 
soon  publishing  their  travels,  so  that  the  Americans  have  rarely  been 
kept  long  in  suspense.  The  steam-boat  which  they  looked  to  be 
charged  with  gratitude,  has  in  most  cases  been  deeply  laden  with 
sneers,  censures ;  sometimes  scoflb.  In  short,  the  Americans  find 
no  one  willing  to  award  to  them  the  merit  they  think  they  deserve ; 
no  one  disposed  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  labor  that  has  been 
bestowed  to  acquire  his  good  opinion. 

One  great  man,  a  lord,  has  behaved  worse  than  all  the  others. 
He  has  not  said  a  word.  When  applied  to  by  some  of  his  country- 
men for  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  in  this 
land,  and  from  which  much  was  expected,  he  had  the  hard-hearted 
ingratitude  to  say  he  did  not  intend  to  publish  any  thing  at  all.  This 
was  a  most  unkind  cut.  Not  to  be  thought  worthy  even  of  censure, 
to  be  unnoticed ;  not  to  have  one's  name  mentioned  or  seen  in  the 
hand-vmting  of  a  nobleman,  is  an  unlooked-for  misfortune  not  easy 
to  forget.  This  is  a  downfall  to  hopes  inspired  by  vanity,  and  all  that 
can  now  be  said  is,  that  this  lord  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  his  name 
would  import.  All  this  was  not  however  discovered  tiU  his  b^ck 
was  turned  and  his  contemptuous  silence  became  known. 

Another  source  from  which  vanity  receives  great  support  is  the 
love  for  titles,  civil  as  well  as  military.  When  once  a  man  has  a  title 
attached  to  his  name,  it  is  there  fixed  for  life,  whatever  may  be  his 
after  calling  or  deserts.     This  produce^  an  incongruity  perfectly  lur 
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dicrouB ;  an  inconsistdncy  between  the  title  and  the  occupatioti  that 
is  remarkable  at  every  step  yoil  take.  The  nation  has  an  idea  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  people  shduld  be  made  into  soldiers,  ready 
to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  iiivasion ;  wherefore,  to  discipline 
and  inure  the  citizens  to  the  hardships  of  war,  and  give  them  a  taste 
for  the  blood  it  is  intended  they  shall  shed,  ihey  are  made  to  parade 
up  and  down  the  streets  several  times  a  year,  make  a  loud  noise,  and 
end  the  day  at  the  grog-shops  or  places  less  reputable.  They  are 
then  called  the  'cheap  defence  of  nations,'  because,  in  emergency, 
they  have  ever  proved  to  be  the  dearest.  Every  individual  enrolled 
in  these  troops  has  a  title,  according  to  the  rank  he  holds  ;  you  may 
judge  therefore  among  a  numerous  people  what  a  multitude  there 
must  be  of  lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  colonels  and  generals ;  the 
'  two  last  are  Sometimes  called  heroes.  When  not  on  duty  they  pur- 
sue their  accustomed  vocations,  some  of  which  are  not  of  a  very 
elevated  grade ;  you  may  therefore  be  served  very  obsequiously  by 
a  person  who  if  you  saw  him  in  his  military  dress  you  would  make 
a  salam  to,  butoow  he  is  willing  to  clean  your  sandals,  brush  your 
clothes  or  feed  your  horse.  The  sackcka  (water-carrier)  may  be  a 
a  captain;  the  botowab  (door-keeper)  a  colonel,  and  the  sais,  a 
general. 

Besides  these  honors  thus  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  Inhabitants 
in  their  military  capacity,  others  have  titles  who  are  civilians  or  law 
givers.  The  moment  a  citizen  is  elected  to  be  one  of  these  last,  he 
becomes  honorable ;  all  his  former  sins  are  washed  away ;  his  face 
is  white,  and  he  is  in  future  to  be  called  the  honorable  W.  A.,  M.  B., 
or  M.  C  He  may  have  defrauded  his  best  friend  ;  gambled,  been 
Been  drunk,  or  coveted  his  neighbor's  wife ;  no  matter,  he  is  now 
purified  from  all  stain;  is  to  be  called  by  his  new  title,  and  be  regarded 
as  an  honorable  man. 

These  inconsistencies  are  striking  when  seen  separately,  but  when 
all  gprades  and  titles  are  mixed  together,  as  they  are  in  common  in- 
tercourse, and  you  see,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  persoti  bearing 
three  titles,  civil,  judicial  and  military,  then  the  effect  is  truly  laugh- 
able. Imagine  to  yourself  a  little  great  man  called  the  honorable, 
colonel,  judge  Snakeroot,  the  hero  of  Saggadahok.  We  will  sup- 
pose, by  way  of  ilhistration,  that  a  public  festival  has  been  celebrated ; 
the  day  after  it,  the  following  description  will  appear : 

*  Yesterday  the  dinner  given  by  the  *  Society  for  Equalizing  all  Con- 
ditions and  making  Every-body  Happy,'  can>e  off,  (which  means,  was 
eaten.)  The  viands  were  arranged  by  Colonel  Griddle,  the  veteran 
who  has  stood  many  a  hot  fire,  the  mention  of  whose  name  is  suf- 
ficient pledge  that  the  culinary  art  was  carried  to  perfection.  The 
wines  were  of  the  choicest  kind,  provided  by  the  man  unmoved  by 
danger,  General  Wrigg^ebottom.  The  chair  was  filled  by  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Broadbottom,  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Honorable 
Peter  Funk,  and  on  his  left  by  the  Honorable  Peter  Schimil.  The  seat 
of  Vice-President  was  ably  filled  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 
Afi»r  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lon^shanks  made 
a  speech,  in  which  be  displayed  in  8  thrilling  manner  the  peculiar 
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advantages  enjoyed  by  tbe  people  of  this  country ;  adverted  in  a  de- 
cided tone  to  the  undoubted  right  of  this  nation  to  Texas,  Oregon, 
California,  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Behrings'-Straits,  and  all 
the  countries  ever  heard  of  on  this  continent ;  foretold  in  flowing 
terms  the  universal  spread  of  republicanism,  and  the  happmess  all 
mankind  would  surely  possess  by  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
society  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a  member/  The  speech  waa 
loudly  applauded  and  responded  to  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Short- 
shanks.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Gruikshanks  made  a  neat  speech,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Spindleshanks  made  an  appropriate  speech.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Noshanks  said  a  few  words.  This  last,  by  the  way, 
means  that  he  made  no  speech  at  all,  but  merely  has  his  name  and 
title  mentioned. 

Ya  Satirl  (O  protector !)  what  a  jumble  f  Was  there  ever  collected 
within  so  small  a  space  in  a  republican  country  so  great  a  number 
of  titled  men,  who  when  stripped  of  these  appendages,  are  worthy 
citizens,  with  no  warlike  propensities  or  pretensions  to  superior 
wisdom ! 

I  might  recount  many  other  scenes  where  a  profusion  of  titles  is 
the  most  prominent  mark  of  eminence,  but  I  shall  only  mention  one 
more  circumstance,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
vanity  peculiar  to  this  people,  one  which  wiU  excite  your  wonder  as 
it  did  mine  when  I  first  arrived.  It  is  this ;  in  die  whole  of  this  vast 
region,  containing  millions  of  animated  beings,  there  are  no  men  or 
women.  I  hear  you  exclaim,  Allah  Akhar  (God  is  most  great)  this 
18  the  most  marvellous  fact  that  was  ever  recorded ;  Biimilhe^  (in 
the  name  of  God,)  what  do  you  mean,  and  how  happens  it  that  a 
country  peopled  and  governed  as  this  is  said  to  be,  should  be  without 
human  oeings  1  I  answer  the  question,  by  telling  you  that  these 
human  beings  are  not  men  and  women,  but  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  by  these  appellations  only  are  the  inhabitants  known. 

It  is  seen  that  in  Europe,  many  persons  bear  these  names  as  aa 
especial  mark^of  distinction,  therefore  in  order  not  to  appear  behind 
them  in  rank,  and  to  abuse  the  inordinate  pride  of  the  aristocrats 
abroad,  this  whole  nation  tcJ^es  tbe  names  as  a  universal  denomina- 
tion. Let  a  man's  calling  or  character  be  whatever  it  may,  he  is 
here  a  gentleman  and  an  esquire,  and  his  wife  is  a  lady.  One  may 
keep  a  cobbler's  stall  and  his  wife  may  pass  her  hours  of  lecreation 
at  the  wash-tub  ;  another  may  be  governor  of  the  state,  and  his  wife 
have  a  real  Cashmere  shawl,  and  see  company  on  Wednesdays ;  diey 
are  all  equal,  all  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You  may  meet  on  the  road 
a  Dedlar  and  his  wife  in  a  wagon  loaded  with  the  shining  materials 
ot  his  craft ;  it  is  Bethuel  Litdedipper,  Esquire,  and  lady^  riding  in 
their  own  carriage  from  the  house  of  one  neighbor  to  that  of  ano- 
ther. In  all  hotels,  either  in  cities  or  the  interior,  where  the  names 
of  the  new  arrivals  are  written  down  in  a  book ;  where  all  ages,  sex, 
classes,  colors  and  occupations  come  and  go,  you  perceive  the  names 
of  Mr.  A.  and  lady,  Mr.  B.  and  lady,  etc.,  bat  no  men  or  women. 
The  full  extent  of  this  mania  may  be  ferther  seen  by  a  few  adver- 
tisements, which  I  transcribe,  and  with  which  I  close  diki  letter : 
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*  Wanted,  as  help  in  a  small  family  wb/ere  there  are  no  children, 
a  l€tdy  to  do  the  cooking.  A  professor  of  religion  would  be  pre- 
ferred.' 

'  Wanted,  in  a  private  family,  who  see  little  company,  a  middle 
aged  hidy,  to  do  chamber- work  and  scouring.  She  must  be  of  the 
first  respectability.' 

'  Wants  a  situation,  a  lady^  who  is  accustomed  to  children,  and 
who  can  render  herself  useful  in  the  sausage-making  business.  She 
can  bring  a  first-rate  recommendation  from  the  Rev.  Nincompoop 
Snivel,  her  minister.' 

Ntw-Tork,  uvtnlk  daw  oftkt  JMmii  I 
Zoe'Ukmddi:  H^rtL,\mfk  i 


TO.      THE      AURORA      BOREALIS. 

Long,  long  have  I  watched  thy  wild  flickering  beam, 

O  beantifnl  Northern  Li^ht ! 
For  the  heavens  are  tinged  with  thy  transient  gleam. 
And  decked  with  a  halo  of  glory  they  seem. 

Those  clonds  on  the  brow  of  the  night 

Ptay  where  hast  then  borrowed  that  quivering  ray 

And  those  bright  oorruscations  of  thine  7 
Hast  thou  caught  up  the  moon-beams  that  wander  astray, 
Or  does  q[>lendor  steal  down  from  the  long  Milky  Way 
In  snch  wonderful  beauty  to  shine? 

Or  art  thou  a  beam  of  the  life-giving  sun, 
Looking  back  from  his  couch  in  the  west, 

Half  grieved  that  his  mission  of  kindness  is  done  ? 

Does  he,  pitiful,  glance  from  the  goal  he  has  won 
To  the  world  all  in  darkness  at  rest  7 

Thon  anaweiest  not ;  yet  I  look  upon  thee 

When  thy  glory  lights  up  the  dark  sky. 
As  a  friend  to  the  lands  of  the  cold  Arctic  Sea, 
Whose  long  winter  evenings  all  cheerless  would  be, 
If  thy  bright  beams  were  chased  from  the  sky. 

Thom  art  there  with  the  fur-clad  Laplander  by  night, 
Thou  wilt  teach  him  his  pathway  to  steer. 

And  he  blesses  thy  guidance,  O  kind  Northern  Idgfat ! 

That  brings  his  snow  hut  to  his  gratified  sight. 
And  rest  to  his  weary  rem-deer. 

Thon  art  there  where  the  iceberg  towers  mighty  and  vast, 

From  the  dark  rolling  ocean  below ; 
Thou  wilt  sliow  where  the  fisherman's  net  may  be  cast, 
Thon  wilt  guide  the  rude  bark  as  it  swiftly  flies  past, 

All,  all  by  thy  magical  glow. 

Sd,  AuEoaA,  though  science  all  vainly  may  dwell 

On  thy  glory  its  source  to  define, 
I  *m  content  to  believe  He  has  taught  thee  to  shine. 
Who  guideth  the  stars,  and  whose  power  divine 
Doeth  all  things  both  wisely  and  well. 
Jr-u  SO,  1847. 
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WORDS      OF      GHEE   It. 

TiiET  come  to  cw  in  sorrow's  hour, 
When  fondest  hopes  are  scarce  alhre, 

And  like  the  dew-drop  to  the  flower, 
They  bid  each  withering  bud  roTiye.    ' 

Like  sunshine  to  the  frozen  soil, 

The  torpid  spirit  they  unbind) 
Wake  Feeling  from  it's  winter  coil, 

And  spread  new  verdure  o*er  the  mind 

They  thrill  the  heart  like  music  tones 
When  breathed  by  lips  divinely  sweet, 

For  every  chord  their  magic  owns, 
Nor  fails  each  measure  to  repeat 

'Still  bind  me,  then,  thou  Power  divme ! 

To  spirits  gentle,  warm  and  trne. 
Whose  words  of  cheer  with  smiles  combine 

To  make  my  joys  for  ever  new. 


INGLESIDR     CHIT-CHAT. 


BT      '  TBB      'saO  X  RS.' 


PREFACE. 


Antoinb  Louis  wrote  a  treatise  on  '  Gun-shot  Wounds.'  I  have 
written  on  just  what  took  my  fancy— =•  as  he  did.  You,  good- 
natured  reader,  ai'e  allowed  the  same  freedom,  and  can  read  me  or 
not,  as  you  please. 

'  No  book,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  can  be  complete  without  a  preface.' 
This  is  very  true,  and  is  why  I  am  writing  one.  And  here  under- 
stand, once  for  all,  that  this  preface  is  not  being  written  for  your 
sake,  but  for  somebody's  else.  That  somebody  is  John  Inqle  op 
Inglesioe,  Esq.  My  friends  call  me  '  Jack.'  I  am  '  Thb  'SauniE' 
with  the  village  people.  You  may  say  *  The  Squire,'  courteous 
reader. 

A  man  is  expected  to  have  some  good  reason  for  turning  author 
at  forty.     If  I  nad  one  I  should  keep  it  to  myself. 

The  eminent  French  anatomist  alluded  to  is  very  particular  in 
admonishing  the  surgeon  in  all  cases  to  use  the  probe  before  dress- 
ing. Now  if  any  one  happens  to'  get  wounded  in*  the  cross-fire  of 
the  following  chapters,  let  him'  ptobe  well  before  applying  the  heal- 
ing-plaster of  selt-conceit  to  the  wound.  He  would  do  well  to  cau- 
terize it,  also,  to  prevent  ill  consequences.     The  Mexicans,  in  the 
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siege  of  Matamoras,  it  is  said,  fir^d  copper  shot.  It  is  an  oversight 
if  the  following  chapters  are  not  shotted  in  the  same  spirit  of  bar- 
barity. It  is  still  worse  when  the  two-edged  sword  of  truth  is  used, 
for  it  is  become  so  rusted  of  late  that  a  mere  scratch  from  it  is  well- 
nigh  fatal. 

The  study,  or  as  my  house-keeper  persists  in  styling  it,  '  the  Li- 
brary,' at  Ingleside,  is  the  hall  of  symposium  where  two  or  three 
kindred  spirits,  bachelors  like  myself,  (three  is  their  exact  number,) 
are  welcomed  in  the  winter  evenings.  During  the  other  seasons  we 
meet  but  little,  except  sometimes  of  a  sumn^er  day,  after  dinner. 
If  we  met  all  the  year  round  we  might  tire  of  each  other. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  which  I  have  written  as  in  the  first  per* 
son  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  my  own  thought.  In  most 
cases  the  ideas  are  those  of  my  friends  \  only  the  dress  is  mine.  To 
the  tartness  of  these  chapters  I  lay  special  claim.  When  any  kind- 
liness of  feeling  creeps  in,  it  is  to  be  charged  either  directly  to  these 
iqy  confreres^  or  to  their  influence  over  me.  My  seal  is  a  bee,  with 
lance  in  couch. 

Adam  Smith,  on  his  death-bed,  said  to  the  members  of  the  club 
which  used  to  meet  at  his  house :  '  This  meeting  will  have  to  ad- 
journ to  (mother  place.^  Not  in  thp  same  kindly  spirit  do  I  refer 
you,  reader,  to  the  ensuing  pages ;  bqt  like  Cesar's  ghost  to  Brutus, 
•/  will  meet  thee  at  Phillippi  P  jno.  iho. 

OHASTZR    »ZBtT. 

•THE     I.IB  R  ART.' 

'  An  upright  man  h  %kiiif ,  although  ha  always  Uva  a  privata  Hfe.* 

SOOKATJIB.  Xir  PoZ.1TtOnS  OV  PS.ATO, 

*  Be  not  too  angry  if  I  at  tioai  heat  thee  a  trifle ;  I  e^Joy  my  merry  little  Are.' 

OUMBXROSB. 

I  AM  a  king  here  in  my  study,  and  my  empire  is  wide  enough. 
The  grate,  heaped  up  with  glowing  coal,  is  full  of  joyous  little  imps, 
that  peer  out  between  the  bars  and  run  riot  Over  the  chimney-back, 
or  dart  out  invisibly  and  lick  up  the  snow-spangles  on  my  black 
beaver,  as  I  come  in  from  my  wmter  walks. 

My  fire  is  at  once  my  slave  and  friend.  It  is  both  my  intimate 
and  familiar.  Old  Winter  whistles  at  the  window  and  down  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  trying  to  get  in,  but  the  honest  fire  keeps  him 
out.  So  a  clear  conscience  keeps  many  a  cold  trouble  out  of  my 
heart. 

Prometheus,  or  Som'gine,  as  the  Chinese  name  him,  deserves 
eternal  gratitude  for  evoking  fire  down  to  earth.  The  Greek  poets 
held  that  he  stole  it  from  heaven  to  give  life  to  mankind  ;  that  is,  to 
make  what  were  before  mere  statues  of  clay,  live  men  and  women. 
Poets  are  rathe^  questionable  witnesses  in  matters  of  fact.  Very 
likely  the  old  tradition  of  the  people  was,  that  Prometheus  com- 
mitted the  theft  in  order  to  warm  men  and  women,  in  time  of  cold. 
The  Chinese  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  the  better.  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  another  account,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 
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These  latter  also  had  two  Tersiohs  of  the  thing.  I  Hke  the  latter 
one  best  for  its  roatter-of-fact  straight-forwardness  and  its  air  of 
truth.     The  first  runs  thus  : 

•  Upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Pou4cheou^*  says  our  author,  •  rose 
the  walls  of  Justice.  There  the  sun  nor  moon  could  be  of  use, 
although  they  came  near;  there  was  no  difference  of  seasons,  nor 
▼icisiiitudes  of  day  and  night.  This  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Moon, 
which  borders  upon  8iouang-mau^  (the  mother  of  the  King  of  the 
West.)  A  saintly  and  great  man  went  to  walk  in  the  confines  of 
the  moon  and  sun.  There  he  saw  a  tree,  and  upon  the  tree  a  bird, 
which  in  flying  emitted  a  stream  of  fire.  He  struck  at  it,  and  break- 
ing off  a  branch,  caught  the  fire.  This  is  he  whom  they  call  Saui- 
gine: 

The  second  and  better  one  is  thus  related : 

'  Some  say  that  Soui-gine  made  fire  with  a  certain  wood,  and  used 
it  to  cook  his  viands.  By  this  means  he  brought  upon  himself  many 
distempers,  and  his  stomach  and  belly  were  much  deranged.  But 
in  this  he  followed  the  orders  of  heaven,  and  got  the  name  of  Sam- 
gine.'* 

Does  gluttony  agree  with  you,  dyspeptic  reader  1 

Fire  was  worshipped  by  the  Parsees ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  gyp- 
sies to  this  day  secretly  do  the  same.  Some  one,  I  forget  who, 
wrote  from  the  Bosphorus  that  he  surprised  his  gypsy  servant  kneel- 
ing, one  morning  at  day-break,  before  a  lighted  fire-brand.  Fire  is 
such  a  giver  of  good  that  I  do  not  blame  the  poor  fellow ;  although 
I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  he.  Doubtless  he  adored  fervently ;  and 
if  there  had  been  any  of  his  brethren  to  share  his  worship,  he  would 
cheerfully  have  given  them  space  to  kneel  beside  him  on  the  ground, 
which  is  bis  temple-floor,  and  beneath  the  sky,  his  sacred  dome. 
Yes,  fervendy  and  lovingly  kneels  the  fire- worship  per,  and  adores ; 
far  otherwise  than  as  you  worship  your  God,  Christian  reader. 
You  pay  a  worthier  reverence.  You  build  costly  temples  of  stone 
in  which  to  worship  the  one  only  and  true  God,  You  gild  your  Bible, 
(in  which  is  written  the  divine  law,  *Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;*) 
you  send  apostles  to  the  far-off  heathen.  Yes,  you  perform  yoor 
worship  in  more  grand  and  imposing  fashion  than  the  Parsee. 
You  do  more  than  this :  you  wear  a  saintly  visage,  and  pray,  hum- 
bly kneeling  on  velvet  cushions ;  and  when  your  brother,  the  ragged 
mendicant,  or  the  poor  cripple,  comes  into  your  splendid  churches 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  or  what  is  as  likely,  to  warm  his  shiver* 
ing  limbs  in  the  vestibule,  you  drive  him  forth  into  the  streets,  that 
he  may  not  defile  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High.  Go  to,  thoa 
saintly  sinner!  come  not  nigh,  lest  the  touch  of  thy  garment  defile 
me!  Ah !  but  I  do  thee  wrong ;  I  will  confess  it,  though  it  irks  me 
so  to  do.  I  forgot  the  Scripture :  •  Ye  are  not  of  the  world.*  No, 
you  are  not!  you  belong  somewhere  else.  If  the  Son  of  God 
should  appear  in  the  chancel  of  one  of  your  churches,  and  speak  to 

*  GoovcT :  Origine  det  Loss. 
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the  deyout  assembly,  be  would  say,  with  a  sinister  emphasis,  <  This 
meeting  will  have  to  adjourn  to  onothiBr  place  P 

I  have  called  myself  a  king,  and  I  deem  my  motto  from  Plato 
warrant  enough  for  the  title.  If  it  be  not,  I  wil]  quote  Goguet 
again.  Goguet  quotes  Lopi,  Lopi  quotes  the  historian  Lao-chene- 
tsd^,  and  I  quote  Goguet.  The  Chinese  chronicler  is  speaking  of 
the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  founded  by  Hoe ne- tune  : 

'  The  ancient  kings  went  with  flowing  hair  and  unomamented 
head.  They  had  no  sceptre  nor  crown,  and  they  gOYemed  their 
empire  in  peace.  Of  a  natural  benevolence,  they  nourished  all 
things ;  and  making  no  one  die  nor  perish,  and  giving  always  and 
receiving  nothing ;  the  people,  without  the  oversight  of  their  rulers^ 
heartily  imitated  their  virtues.'* 

Now  it  is  certain  that  I  go  with  flowing  hair.  It  is  to  the  full  as 
certain  that  I  have  no  sceptre,  and  wear  no  crown.  That  I  rule  my 
empire  in  peace  I  will  leave  to  my  house-keeper  to  say.  As  to  be- 
ing of  a. natural  benevolence,  it  is  neither  here  nor  there,  prying 
reader.  It  does  not  matter  you  one  way  nor  another ;  so  be  kind 
enough  just  to  '  move  out  of  my  sunshine.' 

The  nimiture  of  '  The  Library'  is  not  extravagant,  but  is  old 
enough  to  make  it  up.  It  was  my  grandfather's,  and  I  dare  say 
cost  a  good  deal  in  its  day.  My  study-chair  is  a  huge  leather- 
covered  fauteuU,  which  I  never  give  up  to  any  one  except  a  lady, 
and  my  gallantry  is  not  oflen  tried  in  this  way.  Cousin  Mary — I 
call  her  '  cousin'  for  a  reason  which  hereafter  I  may  touch  upon,  and 
not  because  there  is  any  tie  of  blood  between  us — always  claims 
this  old  chair  as  her  own,  and  occupies  it  whenever  she  comes  down 
the  river,  and  happens  to  take  a  notion  to  come  over  and  see  me.  I 
shall  leave  it  to  her  one  of  these  days,  when  my  spirit  goes  abroad, 
if  she  be  living. 

The  lounge,  like  mj  JauteuUt  has  its  frame  of  solid  walnut.  It  is, 
like  it,  also,  double-stufled  and  padded,  and  is  amply  large  enough 
for  two.  Then  there  is  an  old-fashioned  walnut  rocking-chair,  that 
was  my  grandmother's.  The  tall  book-case,  opposite  the  fire,  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  high-backed  chair,  of  the  same  materiel 
with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  heavy  wainscot.  My  heavy  wri- 
ting-desk runs  on  castors.  Usually  it  is  wheeled  up  end-wise  to  the 
fire,  and  I  sit  on  the  left,  that  1  may  have  the  window  at  my  back. 
The  clock  in  the  left-hand  corner  reaches  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and 
was  old  when  my  grandfather  was  a  boy.  When  I  have  mentioned 
a  large  deep-framed  picture  over  the  mantel-piece,  surmounted  by 
the  antlers  of  a  buck,  and  my  double-barrelled  ducking-gun  under- 
hanging,  and  a  variety  of  shooting-tackle  arranged  in  no  very  great 
order  at  either  end  on  the  wall,  I  have  given,  with  the  exception  of 
two  portraits,  (one  over  each  chair,  by  the  book-case,  and  two  others 
on  the  wall,  with  the  window  between  them,  and  the  portly  side- 
board and  little  turn-up  table,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,)  I 
have  given,  I  say,  a  pretty  tolerable  picture  of  •  The  Library.* 

*OuoiNKdesLou. 
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Here,  in  the  winter,  after  my  two  hoars'  morning  walk,  which  I 
take  while  every  thing  is  being  set  to  rights,  both  here  and  in  my 
bed-room,  the  door  of  which  is  between  the  mantel-piece  and  the 
clock,  I  comfortably  sit  and  read,  study  and  write,  from  nine  o'clock 
till  two,  when  I  hear  a  modest  tap  at  the  door  on  the  left  of  the 
side-board,  accompanied  by  a  timid  voice  saying,  '  Dinner  is  ready. 
Sir.' 

After  dinner,  I  run  over  the  papers  which  Thomas  has  just  brought 
from  the  post-office,  the  while  smoking  a  cigar  or  twain.  My  coffee 
is  brought  in  at  five,  by  Mrs.  Otis,  and  the  tray  carried  out  ag^in 
by  Martha,  early  enough  for  her  to  draw  the  curtuns,  wheel  the 
secretary  a-one-side,  and  place  the  turn-up  table  in  its  stead,  before 
six  o'clock,  when  my  friends  drop  in,  from  three  to  five  minutes 
after. 

If  no  one  is  absent— : sickness  is  the  only  cause  thereof,  and  we 
are  all  healthy  and  hale — we  play  whist  one  hour  precisely,  taking 
up  the  rubber,  if  not  completed,  the  next  evening.  This  sharpens 
our  faculties  for  the  chit-chat  which  follows,  with  a  glass  of  wine,  a 
sandwich  and  a  cigar,  until  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  my  friends  bid 
me  a '  G-ood  night,  and  pleasant  dreams.'  This, '  Sundays  excepted,' 
during  the  winter.     Ot  my  books  hereafter. 


CHAPTBR    asoos;i>. 
MT     FRIENDS    AND     MYSXLP. 

*Faw  frieadt  and  choice.'— ATTicua.  Boy.  0,  a.  0. 

The  foregoing  chapter  is  a  long  one.  This  will  be  shorter,  as  I 
am  not  troubled  with  sentiment ;  nor  are  the  others  here  treated  of. 

The  Lieutenant  is  a  republican,  because  he  belongs  to  an  old 
and  wealthy  family. 

The  Doctor  is  an  aristocrat,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Parson  is  something  of  both,  because  he  was  bom  so. 

The  'Squire  bites  his  nails  at  rank,  turns  up  his  nose  if  a  dema- 

§ogue  comes  between  it  and  the  wind,  whistles  when  he  sees  an 
imerican  coat-of-arms,  and  in  his  heart,  I  believe,  longs  for  a  Pa- 
triarchy. 

The  'Squire  is  a  Theist  and  Cynic. 

The  Parson  loves  and  hates  the  Genevan. 

The  Doctor,  through  his  gold  spectacles,  squints  at  the  doctrines 
of  the  Porch. 

The  Lieutenant  rather  inclines  to  Buhdism  ;  reads  Plato,  how- 
ever, and  Moses ;  thinks  Numa  and  Socrates  faith-worthy  in  saying 
they  held  speech  with  a  familiar ;  and  if  he  were  not  an  Aristotelian, 
would  be  a  Mystic. 

The  Doctor  is  rather  light-haired,  well-formed,  middle-sized, 
and  is  thirty-eight. 

The  Parson  is  turned  of  forty,  is  of  a  meagre  habit,  has  a  small 
foot  and  hand,  looks  bilious,  and  rarely  smiles. 
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The  Lieutenant's  heavily-Bhaded  black  eye  causes  a  stranger  to 
sbrink  from  its  brightness.  He  is  rather  tall,  straight  and  spare, 
wears  bis  hair  long  and  parted  over  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  and 
bis  beard,  black  as  the  chamber-maid  affirmed  young  Tristram  Shan- 
dy's face  was,  meets  on  his  chin.  From  his  brilliant  white  teeth 
YOU  would  take  him  to  be  about  thirty ;  but  the  straggling  gray 
hairs  on  his  temples  declare  him  forty-five. 

The  'Sa^iRE  is  somewhat  full,  has  a  gray  eye  and  chestnut-hair^ 
is  of  a  phlegmatic  nature,  atfd  just  forty  years  ago  caused  his  father 
as  sudden  a  start  as  did  the  hot  chestnut  to  the  friend  of  '  my  Uncle 
Toby.' 


ODE       TO       JA^A       COFPEB 


Br  J.    ox3i»srT. 


Ov  all  the  iaiet  that  gem  the  Indian  i 

Fair  Java  smiles  the  enviable  queen ; 
There  Flora's  train,  kissed  by  the  tropic  breeze, 

Give  vernal  life  and  beauty  ti>  the  scene : 
And  one  of  modest  mien,  yet  matchless  graee, 
.  Madonna  of  the  fragrance-bseathing  throng, 
Whose  virtues  all  of  excellence  embrace. 
May  claim  this  humble  meed,  a  tribute  song. 

Bards  of  the  blood-shot  eye  and  reeling  brain 

May  give  libations'  rich  of  reeking  verse  ; 
To  bloated  Bacchus  swell  the  foaming  strain. 

And  fancied  merits  of  the  vine  rehearse ; 
To  Java's  peerless  plant  my  lay  I  pour. 

Whose  juice  no  gods  defile  with  lecherous  Up : 
Give  me  my  cup  of  Cofvbe,  brimming  o'er. 

And  Jovi  nnenvied  may  his  nectar  sip. 

No  head-aches  huddle  there  like  lurking  foes. 

No  serpent-passions  coil  around  the  brim ; 
Beneath  its  power  the  stream  of  feeling  flows, 

More  soft  and  gentle  than  a  Nai&d's  hymn. 
And  manly  Thought,  in  river's  crystal-clear. 

Sparkles  with  truth  and  foams  with  eloquence. 
And  far  from  blufis  of  Bombast,  bleak  and  drear. 

Meanders  through  the  verdant  vales  of  Sense. 

Come,  then,  sweet  Flora  !  at  thy  incense  shrine 

Call  forth  thy  blooming  daughters,  angel  bright ; 
Bid  them  unveil  their  beauties,  all  divine, 

To  fill  the  gazer's  eye  with  new  deljffht : 
And  while  they  bow  in  reverence  round  thy  throne. 

And  breathe  from  honeyed  lips  an  odor-diowery 
Bid  them  the  worth  supreme  and  beauty  own 

Of  Java's  glorious  and  immortal  flower, 
ii/olo;  (N.  r.J  Jfril,  1847. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 


BT      A     HOBTnXRH      TKATSZ.I.SH. 


WATBK-yOWSR   AT   Ttt*   fcOTJTH  •     VATDKAX.    FACItniFB   FOR    MANtTFAOTORtVO  :     TAI.ABCa  !     WTT^lirKA: 

raa  •axMot.B  ka«  or  ooova  coQMrr :  ou»  lamdcadx. 

mtmmpU^  sunk  Ml*,  1847. 

On  all  the  principal  streams  of  the  Gulf  States  are  a  series  of 
water-falls,  which  extend  in  nearly  a  due  line  from  east  to  west. 
They  commence  with  those  of  the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  include 
the  head  waters  of  the  Oconee,  Flint,  and  Chattahoochee,  and  from 
thence  extend  westward  through  Alabama.  This  series  of  shoals 
was  in  some  former  period  the  boundary  between  the  salt  water  and 
the  dry  land.  The  region  below  abounds  with  the  organic  remains 
of  marine  animals,  while  the  section  above  presents  a  surface  of 
primitive  rock,  entirely  destitute  of  marine  fossils.  These  falls  af- 
ford a  water  power  unsutpassed  by  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  every  species  of  manu- 
facture is  in  its  infancy  at  the  south.  But  a  few  years  ago,  every 
variety  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  all  agricultural  implements, 
honsehold  furniture,  and  travelling  vehicles,  except  those  of  the 
rudest  kind,  were  brought  from  the  north.     You  could  not  find  a 

? lough,  an  axe,,  or  a  tin  bucket  which  was  not  the  handiwork  of  a 
''ankee.  Enter  the  parlor  of  a  southern  planter,  and  you  saw  no 
fixtures  of  domestic  manufacture.  Every  article  was  from  a  foreign 
market.  This  it  one  of  the  causes  why,  with  an  annual  income  I 
beliefve  of  more  than  fifly  millions  of  dollars  from  the  cotton  crop, 
the  SoiiUi  has  at  the  present  time  far  less  wealth  than  the  eastern 
states. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  however,  the  southern  people  have  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  So  great  is  the 
enthusiasm  among  the  more  intelligent,  that  nothing  biit  a  want  of 
experience  prevents  them  from  an  immediate  investment  of  all  their 
surplus  capital  in  this  department  of  industry.  In  G-eorgia  there 
are  already  twenty-three,  in  South  Carolina,  eleven,  and  in  Alabama, 
five  cotton  factories.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  also,  there  are 
carriage,  furniture  and  various  other  manufactories.  The  profits, 
where  they  are  under  a  skilful  and  economical  supervision,  are  greater 
than  at  the  north.  Twenty  years  hence  the  upper  section  of  the 
above-mentioned  states  will  probably  rival  New-England  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  their  manufactures. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  water^falls  of  Alabama,  both  in 
point  of  scenery  and  the  capability  of  being  applied  to  practical 
purposes,  is  that  of  Talasee.  A  rocky  island  divides  the  current  of 
the  Talanoosa,  which  at  first  falls  perpend icularlv  twenty  feet,  and 
lihen  graauaUy  deiM^nds  fifly,  till  it  reaches  the  site  of  Talasee,  an 
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old  Indian  town.  Thia  waa  a  famous  fishing  place  of  the  Creeks, 
in  the  spring,  a  large  number  are  still  caught  in  traps' and  nets,  and 
among  tbejn  we  saw  a  sturgeon  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds.  The  basins  worn  in  the  ledge  by  the  incessant  action 
of  the  boulders  moved  by  the  current  are  numerous  and  deep  \  some 
of  them  containing  several  hundred  gallons  of  water.  These  falls, 
until  recently,  were  owned  by  Du  Bois,  a  native  of  New- York,  who 
acquired  them  by  his  marriage-with  one  of  the  Creek  nation.  Years 
ago  he  travelled  over  th^  most  of  the  western  continent,  resided  with 
the  Ittdians/or  a  long  time,  adopted  their  habit?  and  usages,  married 
one  of  their  number,  and  is  now  living  in  his  log-cabin  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Talapoosa. 

Wetumpka,  from  whence  we  are  writing,  is  the  remotest  inland 
market  of  Alabama.  It  is  so  far  up  t&e  Coosa  that  its  navigation 
is  interrupted  during  the  summer.  It  ie  also  above  the  rich  cotton 
lands  of  the  state,  and  its  trade  is  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly 
country^;  men  who  raise  but  moderate  crops,  and  many  of  them 
coming  a  long  distance  to  market  They  usually  have  ox  teams,  and 
like  emigrants,  camp  out  at  night,  carrying  with  them  their  provi- 
sion and  fodder.  Their  wives  often  accompany  them^  having  in 
charge  a  few  baskets  of  fruit  and  eggs.  They  alternately  drive  the 
team,  using  no  goad,  but  guiding  by  a  rope  which  is  fastened  to  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  near  ox.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance,  visit  the 
market  but  once  a  year. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  left  Talasee.  Coming  through  the 
pine  woods  about  sunset,  I  met  one  of  the  '  country  crackers,'  as  the 
backwoodsmen  are  called,  who  having  been  to  Wetumpka  with  a 
load  of  shingles,  was  on  his  way  home.  His  hot^e  blind  as  well  as 
lean,  having  been  left  too  much  to  his  own  guidance,  had  encoun- 
tered a  formidable  stump  on  the  road-$ide,  and  in  struggling  to  ex- 
tricate himself  had  broken  one  of  the  shafts.  I  discovered  at  once, 
that  the  man  had  been  where,  if  he  had  not,  other  men  at  least  had 
been  tippling.  He  did  not  notice  my  arrival,  but  was  leisurely  em- 
ployed in  endeavoring  to  repaif  his  shattered  vehicle.  Without 
seeming  to  be  disturbed  by  the  accident,  he  was  entertaining  himself 
in  a  very  satisfactory  soliloquy : 

'  People  have  a  great  many  ways  of  takin'  happiness,^  said  he ; 
'some  by  keepin'  a  lot  of  niggers  and  raisiti'  a  cotton  crop  ;  some 
by  sellin'  goods,  or  swappin*  hosses,  or  lumberin^ ;  but  for  myself,  I 
must  say  I  never  did  know  any  thing  quite  equal  to  the  shingle-busi- 
ness.' 

'  I  know  there 's  lots  and  cords  of  ways  of  takin*  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  I  Ve  had  a  hand  in  most  all  of  'em ;  farmin',  tendin' 
6aw-mill,  and  steam-boatin' ;  but  I  never  found  in  all  my  underta- 
kin's  what  did  come  quite  up  to  this  'ere  gittin'  out  shingles.  It's 
a  real  salty  business ;  and  then  there 's  sich  fun ;  by  heavens,  it  beats 
coon  and  pussum-huntin'  all  holler./ 

'  I  've  had  a  smart  chance  of  enjoying  myself,  one  way  and  ano- 
ther —  no  mistake  ah&ut  it.    After  all,  though  I  muat  say  that  the 
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shingle  busioess  is  a  leetle  the  tallest  sort  of  comfort  a  feller  can 
have  in  this  'ere  unfiiendlv  'arth/ 

I  passed  on,  thinking  it  lotmsive  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  one 
whose  self-commun in  gs  were  of  so  complacent  a  nature.  How  Ta- 
ried  an  estimate  of  human  happiness  is  formed  by  different  indivi- 
duals 1  This  business  of  shingle-making  and  shingle-seUing  would 
be  a  most  annoying  and  uncongenial  occupation  to  a  man  of  energy 
and  thrifty  habits,  and  seldom  yields  more  than  a  scanty  recompense. 
In  iustice  to  the  piny  woodsman  of  Coosa  county,  however,  I  should 
add,  that  he  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  appreciation  of  the  exquisite 
felicity  of  dealing  in  shingles. 

It  was  after  dark  when  I  reached  Wetumpka,  and  I  put  up  at  the 
first  public  house  which  presented  itself.  A^r  snpper  I  went  into 
the  parlor,  where  the  landlady,  a  large  and  good-natured  matron,  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  from  South-Carolina,  and  a  *  mighty  strong 
nullifier*  beside.  Of  course,  she  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  '  Great  South-Carolinian/  Soon  after,  I  retired,  but  my  repoae 
was  disturbed  by  a  man  in  an  adjoining  room  who  in  a  fit  of  delirhim 
trefdens  occasionally  cried  oat  at  the  top  of  his  voice, '  GentlenKsn, 
I  am  the  star  of  the  universe  and  the  lightning-bug  of  the  wozM  P 
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BiLLT  mxoToii  ev  AbAiiAiiA:  KjiirKtooa  JOBirsoir  7  ivotDiiiiT  or  VABTMOOii  PKtMm  I  'TBiT  TWd  iAab 
OAowyr  61.9  TooiTuxm.' 

7Wm2mm,  (AU^)  Jpril  1, 1847. 

In  crossinff  the  head-waters  of  the  river  Coosa,  during  the  last 
of  January,  I  encountered  a  hilly  section  with  a  soil  less  fertile,  but 
not  less  rocky  than  the  mountainous  regions  of  New-Hampshire. 
It  is  the  most  sterile  portion  of  Alabama.  The  nills  are  intersected 
by  numerous  small  creeks  and  branches,  having  their  sources  only 
two  or  three  miles  distant,  which  afler  a  heavy  rain  are  for  a  short 
time  impassable.  One  day,  after  a  violent  shower,  I  was  met  by  a 
negro  wlio«  with  strong  indications  of  alarm,  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  his  mules  and  wagon  in  crossing  a  branch  about  a  mile  a  head. 
I  hastened  on,  and  found  two  mules  lying  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  but  the  current  had  fallen  so  rapidly  that  their  bodies  were 
not  covered  with  water.  They  were  arowned  .not  more  than  half 
an  hour  previous.  I'hese  streams  have  no  bridges,  and  he  who 
travels  here  in  winter  mast  either  learn  to  svdm  his  horse,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  occasional  delays. 

These  hilly  counties  are  sparsely  settled,  and  the  few  who  live  here 
are  always  found  in  some  nook  or  valley,  where  a  few  acres  of  allu* 
vial  soil  forms  a  sort  of  oasis  amid  the  barren  hills.  There  are  no 
post-offices,  no  mails,  nor  even  a  market  short  of  Wetumpka,  which 
IS  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant.  No  leading  roads  pass  through  the 
country,  but  each  settler  having  a  pathway  to  his  own  house,  the 
traveller  is  in  danger  of  taking  a  wrong  direction  at  every  fork  of 
the  road.  One  Saturday  evening  I  was  overtaken  bv  a  severe  rain 
storm,  and  in  hurrying  forward  tcr  gain  a  shelter,  I  took  a  wrong 
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course  and  loet  my  way.  Night  was  faat  coming  on,  and  I  had  not 
passed  a  cabin  for  the  last  three  boars.  By  this  time  also,  I  was 
drenched  with  rain ;  for  on  all  the  unfrequented  roads  here,  the  low* 
overhanging  branches  prevent  the  traveller  on  horseback  from  rais- 
ing an  umbrella.  The  atmosphere  too  had  become  exceedingly 
chilly  and  penetrating,  as  is  always  the  c4se  during  the  long  rams 
oi  this  mouth,  so  modh  so  that  New-Englanders  often  say  that  they 
suffer  quite  as  much  from  sensations  of  cold  during  the'  rainy  winter 
season  in  Alabama  as  among  the  snows  of  Vermont.  Deciding  to 
seek  a  shelter  in  the  advance  rather  than  return,  I  hastened  on  a  few 
miles,  and  came  to  a  steep  descent  leading  into  a  valley.  Descend- 
ing into  the  bottom  land  1  saw  a  light  in  the  distance.  It  was  now 
just  the  hour  when  a  firelight  looks  most  cheeiful,  and  my  Indian 
pony,  encouraged  by  the  oiscpvery,  volunteered  a  swift  gallop.  I 
found  myself  at  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  man  and  his  wife,  from 
whom  I  received  a  kind  welcome. 

Aretino,an  Italian  writer,  calls  a  tavern  a  holy  and  a  miraouloua 
place,  and  says  that  <He  who  has  not  been  at  a  tavern  knows  /not 
what  a  paradise  it  is.'  Although  not  at  a  tavern,  yet  while  enjoy- 
ing the  comfortable  fireside,  and  wholesome  fare  of  my  host,  uid 
listening  to  the  storm,  increasing  in  violence  as  night  set  in,  I  thought 
that  in  some  degree  I  could  appreciate  the  quaint  sentimentality  of 
the  old  Italian.  During  the  two  succeeding  days  the  weather  con- 
tinued stormy,  and  I  remained  with  my  venerable  host,  who  was  in 
Ms  seventy-first  year.  His  name  was  Henricits  JoBNSoit.  He  was 
a  Welchman  by  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen, '  in  an  evil  hour,' 
as  the  old  gentleman  expressed  it,  went  to  Liverpool  and  entered 
the  British  naval  service.  During  this  period  he  became 'Acquainted 
with  the  American  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  OhilL  Tired,  at 
length,  of  the  monotony  of  a  seaman's  life,  he  deserted  from  the 
English  man-of-war  Belvidera,  then  Anchored  at  Halifkx.  Making 
his  way  south  as  far  as  Rhode-Island,  he  hired  himself  as  a  day^la- 
borer  on  a  farm.  The  next  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  and  continued  his  agricultural  life  till  the  spring  of 
1813. 

At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  there  was  a  ffeneral 
depression  in  the  wa^es  of  laborers;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  hearing 
that  the  Argus,  Captain  William  H.  Alleil,  was  soon  to  sail  from 
New- York  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the  recently-appointed  minister  to 
France,  repaired  to  that  port,  and  again  entered  the  naval  service. 
He  was  on  board  the  Argus  during  her  triumphant  cruise  in  the 
English  and  Irish  channels,  and  after  her  capture  by' the  Pelican 
was  carried  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  a  prisoner  to  Dartmoor 
prison. 

'  It  was  the  last  of  August,'  said  Mr,  Johnson,  *  that  we  reached 
Dartmoor ;  and  I  felt  my  situation  to  be  more  critical  than  that  of 
my  comrades,  because  of  ray  previous  desertion  from  the  royal  ser- 
vice, and  the  probability  that  1  might  be  recognized  by  some  of  my 
old  companions.  Captain  Allen,  our  brave  commander,  having 
been  mortally  wounded,  died  a  few  days  after  our  landing,  and  was 
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buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  services  took  jpl&ce  in  the 
morning,  and  the  crew  of  the  Argus,  securely  hand-cuffed,  marched 
from  the  prison  to  the  burial-ground.  It  was  a  rainy  dayi  and  I  re- 
quested one  of  the  guards  to  throw  my  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  to 
protect  me  from  the  storm*  During  the  services  at  the  gi*ave,  I 
took  the  oppoitunity  of  receding  step  by  step  out  of  the  ranks,  till 
I  found  that  I  was  so  far  removed  from  the  prisoners  as  not  to  be 
recognized  by  the  guard  and  spectators  as  one*  of  their  number. 
Wrapping  my  cloak  closely  to  conceal  the  hand-cuffs,  I  took  the 
most  unfrequented  route  in  the  direction  of  Liverpool.  Toward 
sunset  I  oame  to  a  blacksmith's-shop,  Jn  which  a  man  and  boy^were 
at  work*  I  approached,  and  calling  out  the  blacksmith,  frankly  told 
him  that  I  waa  an  American  prisoner,  who  had  just  escaped  from 
Dartmoor ;  and  throwing  nivself  upon  his  generosity,  begged  him 
to  unloose  the  hand-cuffs.  He  said  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
him  to  do  so  then,  as  the  lad,  at  least,  would  be  aware  of.  the  act ; 
but  he  told  me  to  meet  him  after  dark  under  an  oak  ti^ee,  the  top  of 
which  he  pointed  out  in  the  adjacent  forest  Instead  of  repairing 
to  the  appointed  place,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  a  position  from 
whence  I  could  see  whether  the  blacksmith  came  from  his  house 
unattended,  and  discovering  that  he  did  Joined  him  at  the  tree,  where 
with  the  aid  of  hammer  and  chisel  he  readily  cut  off  the  irons.  I 
had  but  two  pistareens,  one  of  which  I  gave  to  my  benefactor,  and 
wishine  him  a  better  fortune  than  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  continued  to 
travel  during  the  night.  Whenever  I  called  to  obtain  refreshment, 
I  reported  myself  as  a  eailor  from  a  wrecked  merchant  vessel. 

*  Not  venturing  to  visit  my  relatives  in  Wales,  I  entered  on  board 
a  provision  vessel  for  Halifax,  and  a  second  time  deserted,  and 
made  my  way  across  the  country  to  Rhode-Island,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  months.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  feeble  health  of  my 
wife  induced  me  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  It  was  thirty  years 
ago  last  autumn  that  we  landed  at  Mobile,  and  hearing  of  a  new 
region  recently  ceded  to  government  by  the  Creeks  I  removed  hither, 
and  the  ensuing  season  built  the  cabin  in  which  we  are  now  sheltered. 
Since  then  we  have  mingled  but  little  with  the  world,  and  have 
known,  but  little  of  it.  .  Not  diat  we  have  a  hatred  of  our  fellow 
beings,  and  would  avoid  their  society ;  but  the  frail  constitution  of 
my  wife,  and  mj  own  rude  jostlings  by  sea  and  by  land  had  created 
a  desire  for  quiet  and  retirement.  Old  age  has  come  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  close  the  journey  of  life  in  the  valley  we  have  oc<^ii- 
pied  for  so  many  years.'  \ 

My  host  had  indeed  passed  through  much  of  the  *  rain  and  dust* 
of  life's  journey,  but  they  had  not  disturbed  the  cheerful  flow  of  his 
spirits,  nor  checked  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  heart.  I  have 
often,  in  travelling  at  the  south,  met  with  those  whose  generous 
hospitality  will  ever  be  remembered ;  and  among  the  first  of  these 
is  the  aged  Welchman,  Hbnricus  Johnson.  A  wandering  peda- 
gogue, in  pursuit  of  health  and  novelty,  pays  this  brief  tribute  to 
one  whose,  name  has  never  before  and  probably  will  never  again 
^ypear  upon  a  printed  page. 
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The  spring  is  the  delightful  season  of  the  south.  In  winter,  the 
traveller  who  expects  to  find  an  Italian  sky  and  climate  will  be 
grieTously  disappointed  ;  but  let  him  tarry^  till  the  genial  month  of 
April,  and  his  best  anticipations  will  be  realized.  The  forests  are 
covered  with  blossoms,  the  wheat-fields  wave  to  the  western  breeze, 
and  the  gardens  and  way-sides  are  fragrant  with  the  rose,  the  hya- 
cinth and  the  jasmine.  The  upper  part  of  Georgia  and  Alabama 
was  the  home  of  the  Cberokees.  It  is  a  rough  region,  abounding 
in  caverns  and  water-falls,  and  is  rich  in  mineral  resources.  G-old 
mines  are  dispersed  all  through  this  section,  and  some  of  them  are 
profitable.  Those  of  Georgia  yield  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  annually.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  '  vein'  and  '  deposite.' 
In  the  vein-mines  the  gold  is  found  in  a  yellow  quartz  rock,  and 
is  obtained  by  blasting,  pulverizing  and  washing.  In  the  deposite 
it  is  found  in  small  grains,  in  a  strata  of  -earth,  sometimes  near  and 
sometimes  considerably  below  the  surface.  The  earth  above  is  first 
removed,  and  the  gravel  in  which  the  gold  is  found  is  washed.  The 
process  of  obtaining  it  is  tedious. 

At  one  period  there  was  a  great  speculation  in  gold  lots,  and 
much  time  and  money  were  wasted  in  unskilful  attempts  to  procure 
the  precious  metaL  Where  one  became  rich,  several  were  made 
bankrupt.  Now  the  profits  are  more  uniform,  and  there  are  fewer 
adventurers  engaged  in  the  business.  The  income  deriyed  from 
mining,  however,  is  always  variable.  We  have  known  hands  labor 
for  months  without  half  earning  their  board,  and  at  another  time 
collect  five  or  sin  dollars'  worth  daily.  Once  in  a  while,  too,  a 
single  lump  will  be  found,  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
most  successful  miners  are  Germans  and  Englishmen,  because  they 
have  more  perseverance,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
discovering  and  refining  the  metal.  The  laborers  in  the  mines  are 
here,  as  in  other  mining  countries,  for  the  most  part  degraded  anJ" 
vicious,  fhe  most  inebriated  crowd  I  ever  saw  was  at  an  up- 
country  village,  appropriately  called  '  Auraria'  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  but 
from  the  pugnacious  deportment  of  its  citizens,  now  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Rnucklesville.  The  men  had  just  returned 
from  their  day's  work  in  the  mines,  and  iH  a  crowd  of  two  hundred 
I  saw  but  four  sober  men.  They  were  mostly  foreigners ;  ship- 
wrecked characters  from  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  a  large 
sprinkling  of  renegade  Yankees  and  dissipated  Virginians. 

The  iron  mines  are  not  less  valuable  than  those  of  gold.  They 
are  inexhaustible,  and  yield  a  per  cent,  equal  to  those  of  .Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  a  great  supply  of  fine  marble  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  its  worth,  like  that  of  iron,  will  be  vastly  enhanced  by 
increased  facilities  for  transportation. 

Among  the  prominent  geological  curiosities  of  this  highland 
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scenery,  is  the  Stone  Mountain,  of  De  Kalb  county,  Georgria.  It 
is  a  single  isolated  rock,  One  thousand  feet  in  height ;  of  an  oval 
form,  and  accessible  only  from  the  western  side.  Across  this  ac- 
cessible point  is  an  old  wall,  the  rude  fortification  of  the  Indian. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  computed  the  weight  of  the  rock  to  be  seven 
hundred  millions  of  tons.  The  first  time  I  visited  this  mountain 
there  was  upon  it  a  wooden  tower,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
height.  The  building  of  so  tall  a  structure  in  so  exposed  a  posi- 
tion was  a  chimerical  project,  and  a  few  months  after  it  was  dashed 
in  pieces  during  a  thunder-storm.  The  rock  is  composed  of  soft 
granite,  having  an  unusuistl  proportion  of  mica.  Its  surface  is 
smooth  and  free  from  fragments,  except  a  few  large  boulders  on 
the  north  side.  In  a  depression  of  the  surface  on  the  eastern  side 
there  has  been  a  gradual  accumulation  of  soil,  from  leaves  and 
other  sources,  sufficiently  deep  to  support  a  small  grove  of  laurel 
and  cedar« 

There  is  not  a  single  lake  or  pond  in  this  entire  region ;  a  wise 

S revision,  doubtless,  m  view  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
eficiency  in  scenery  is  compensated  by  numerous  water-falls.  The 
noblest  of  these  is  the  Tallulah  of  Habersham  county,  Greorgia, 
and  the  most  beautiful,  the  Toccoa,  with  its  snow-white  sheet  sus- 
pended from  a  perpendicular  ^all  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet  Visiting  the  latter  on  a  warm  summer  day  of  1845,  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  our  number  stuck 
a  thorn  in  his  foot,  and  thinking  that  he  was  snake-bitten,  drank  a 
large  dose  of  hartshorn  and  brandy  before  he  discovered  the  mis- 
take ;  and  several  of  us,  to  avoid  a  mrious  crowd  of  '  yellow-jackets' 
in  close  pursuit,  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  creek ;  a  feat  so 
sublime,  as  the  ladies  afterward  informed  us,  that  it  approached 
that  ether  quality,  which  is  but  a  step  removed  from  it. 

From  the  summit  of  Look-out  Mountain,  near  the  Tennessee 
line,  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  region,  surpassing 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  extent  of  the  prospect,  except  Mount 
Washington,  in  New-Hampshire.  Just  below  is  the  wide  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  vision  is  only  bounded 
by  the  far-distant  peaks  of  the  Cumberland  and  Blue  Ridge.  I  as- 
cended the  mountain  in  copipany  with  one  of  my  southern  friends, 
a  bachelor  of  fifty.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  information 
and  much  experience,  and  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  chival- 
rous old-stock  families  qf  the  Palmetto  State. 

After  we  had  taken  our  station  on  the  rock  which  forms  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountiUn,  my  companion  became  unusually  sad.  '  The 
scene  before  us,'  said  he, '  brings  back  recollections  which,  though 
not  unwelcome,  are  yet  very  melancholy.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  I  stood  on  this  rock,  when  the  valley  below  was  an  unbroken 
forest.  Now  that  valley,  as  you  see,  is  full  of  farms  and  enterpri- 
sing husbandmen,  and  on  the  spot  then  occupied  by  a  young  man, 
fiill  of  life  and  hope,  stands  an  ancient  bachelor,  as  sober  in  appear- 
ance as  the  solitary  pines  below  us ;  having  but  little  to  fear  and 
less  to  hope.    It  is  strange  that  I  should  indulge  in  such  melancholy 
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Teflections,  when  all  around  is  sanshine  and  happiness ;  but  I  can- 
not retrace  in  mind  the  past  without  inwardly  exclaiming  with  Scot- 
land's bard, 

'  O I  ftr  oii»-aiMl-tw«ity,  Tam  I' 

But  as  soon  would  Owen  Glendower^s  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
answer  to  his  call  as  *  one-and-twenty'  to  mine  ;  and  I  am  forced  to 
think  of  those  beautiful  and  last  liAes  of  Byron : 

*  T  if  tiMe  ih\k  iMart  ahdald  6«  oamoVed', 
SfoM  othsn  U  bM  oMMd  to  bot«.* 

From  the  point  where  we  stand  the  eye  roams  oter  several  millions 
of  acres  of  land^  embracing  soi^e  of  the  tdost  fertile  valleys  of 
Tennessee  and  Geor^a ;  and  ^t  this  moment,  were  the  whole 
mine,  I  would  give  it  to  feel  and  look  as  I  did  when  I  first  stood 
on  this  lofly  promontory !  I  was  then  on  my  way  from  Nashville, 
below  which  place  I  had  just  purchased  a  large  claim  against  the 
federal  government,  from  which  I  expected  soon  to  realize  a  for- 
tune, which  I  intended  offering  to  one  who,  in  my  estimation,  had 
no  equal.  Had  she  been  the  prize  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans fought.  Hector,  Homer's  only  true  hero,  had  not  fallen  in  an 
unworthy  cause.  Before  the  year  rolled  around,  that  fair  being 
was  consigned  to  an  early  mive,  and  my  prospective  fortune  dis- 
solved in  air ;  leaving  me  with  little  consolation  save  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  deserved  a  better  fate.  With  feelings  but  little 
changed  by  time  and  the  world's  jostlings,  I  have  outlived  all  my 
early  hopes  and  nearly  all  my  early  friends.  A  strange  fatality 
seems  to  have  attended  most  of  my  youthful  associates,  few  of 
them  having  attfiined  to  thirty,  years  of  age.  Peace  to  their  ashes, 
and  sacred  be  their  memory  r  MoNAnroac 
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VBXiifo  dalllpr  of  the  yeAr, 
Ghangefal  April,  thou  Art  h«re  ;• 
Now.thoo  «eiidMt  showen  of  Uearing^ 
Pieldf  And  forett-bads  eaxMWig ; 
Now,  in  ioy  fettets  hoary* 
Scorafull  V  thoa  bindest  Floba  ; 
Fond  and  kind,  and  mad,  complaining, 
Darting  raiibeanw,  mowing,  rafaiittg, 
Thm  thon  play«at  with  earth  and  aky 
Pmdiah  tricka  of  coquetry ! 
Maid  and  matron,  coy  or  free, 
LeflMma  high  may  learn  of  thep ; 
Lewona  high  of  hrainleai  dreaming ; 
Art  of  aita — the  art  of  aeemingl 
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THE       FUTURE       LIFE. 

Thbeb  10  a  life  beyond  thie  life  of  onn, 

Where  griefii  miut  ceaae  and  angnieh  loae  ite  power ; 

For  high,  for  low,  for  rich — for  all  unblest. 

That  Ufe  ie  qien,  and  there  all  may  reet 

As  on  we  go,  ttiU  toiling  day  by  day, 

DarkneiB  above,  and  horror  round  onr  way, 

Falae  friends  without,  and  falser  ones  withini 

Cnrs'd  with  Sin's  evils,  and  yet  loving  sin  ; 

Dead  to  the  beauty  that  would  eome  abroad 

From  all  the  grandeur  of  the  works  of  GrOD ; 

And  dumb,  so  oft,  to  voices  from  on  highi 

Ofiering  to  cheer  us  'mid  life's  agony ; 

O,  yes !  then  yet  is,  far  beyond  this  shore, 

A  land  of  rest,  whero  anguish  stings  no  more  I 

O,  ait  thou  one  who  enter'd  first  on  life 
With  a  heart  eager  for  its  dusty  strife ; 
Dreaming  of  noUiing  save  a  path  all  flowers. 
Or  soft  winds  whispering  through  ESden  bowers ; 
lliinking  mankind  were  ever  what  they  seem, 
Truth  on  their  lips,  which  truth  they  will  redeem ; 
And  deeming  too  sweet  Health  should  ever  fire 
Each  bounding  limb,  and  every  pulse  inspire ; 
Yet  dragging  now  along  life's  sorrowing  path, 
Frown'd  on  by  men,  and  frighten'd  by  Cron's  wrath  ; 
And  seeing  nothing  from  the  futuro  given 
To  lend  one  lingering  smile  that  leads  toward  Heaven  t 
O,  deem  thou  not  life  curs'd  thus  ever  here  ; 
There  is  another  and  eternal  year ! 

And  ah !  the  loss  while  here,  for  want  of  eye 
To  pieree  the  dim  veil  of  futurity  ; 
And  oh !  the  gain  of  him  who  walks  abroad, 
And  sees  earth  wear  the  garments  of  a  God  ! 
Then  the  broad  heaven  puts  on  ethereal  glow. 
And  the  green  worid  seems  deck'd  for  Eden  show ; 
Breathe  the  soft  winds,  and  gush  the  streams  with  voice 
To  bid  the  spirit  of  the  worid  rejoice  ; 
Twitter  the  birds,  and  rustle  the  green  trees, 
■  With  a  soft  music  freighting  the  pure  breeze ; 
E'en  the  hoarse  forest  and  the  echoing  shore 
Say  to  the  heart,  *  Be  still,  and  weep  no  more  !' 

Thus  all  around  us  may  some  goodness  grive, 
When  the  poor  heart  is  fitted  to  receive ; 
3easons  that  change,  cold  winter  and- mild  spring, 
Summer  to  ehaim,  and  autumn  fruits  te  bring ; 
Each  varying  object,  as  we  onward  go. 
Saying,  *  Be  still,  nor  faint  beneath  the  blow  !' 
O,  thou  then  fainting  on  the  dusty  ioad. 
That  leads,  though  hidden,  to  the  mount  of  Gron, 
Ask*  for  the  truth  ;  look  in,  and  livk  ah>und ; 
Seek  the  high  reootd  where  all  truth  is  found : 
And  see  there  set  before  thee  the  low  way 
Thy  feet  must  take  would'st  thou  behold  the  day ; 
The  far-off  brightness  streaming  frimi  the  throne. 
To  cheer  thee  on,  and  Uaeh  that  land  thine  own ! 
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A    QUESTION    IN    SINGLE    HULE    OF    THREE. 


mT    ▲    MOCBBW    FHILOHOraBR. 


Tbis  is  an  age  of  science.  The  universe  is  scrutinized  with  teles- 
cope and  microscope,  and  the  pleasing  illusions  of  fancy  are  dis- 
pelled. It  is  proved  that  things  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be ; 
that  first  impressions  are  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to 
admire.  There  was  a  time  when  man  was  allowed  to  Took  upon 
die  world  with  delight ;  when  he  could  receive  pleasure  from  the 
objects  above,  beneath  and  around  him.  Then  he  saw  a  hrig^t  and 
glorious  earth,  of.  which  God  was  the  maker  and  himself  the  ap^ 
pointed  sovereign.  With  the  happy  ign#rance  of  childhood,  he  was 
delighted  at  the  fair  show.  He  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  pull  it  in 
pieces,  to  ascertain  its  component  parts ;  he  had  not  gone  behind 
the  curtain  to  examine  the  scenery,  and  to  determine,  by  close  in- 
spection, how  much  was  real  and  how  much  mere  painted  canvass. 
^Imagination  supplied  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  clothed  with, 
ideal  beauty  and  interest  the  visible  creation.  Then  the  earth  was 
firm  beneath  him,  and  was  a  boundless  habitation ;  the  sun  and 
moon  were  his  servants,  and  danced  attendance  to  supply  his  wants, 
and  the  stars  were  the  shining  host  of  the  Eternal,  the  sleepless 
eyes  of  guardian  angels  and  departed  spirits. 

Now,  alas !  all  this  dream  haa  passed  away.  Science  has  en- 
lightened him.  The  earth  is  no  longer  solid,  firm  and  vast,  and  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  It  is  a  mere  apple  of  a  world,  and  the  rind 
we  tread  on  scarcely  covers  a  rotten  heart,  a  fiery,  liquid  pulp.  It 
is  a  small  affair.  Man  sails  around  it  without  deeming  it  necessary 
to  make  his  will  before  he  starts,  and  taking  with  him  only  a  change 
or  two  of  linen.  It  turns  and  turns,  and  finds  no  rest.  The  gyra- 
tions of  a  dameuse  are  nothing  to  its  whirlings.  There  is  now  no 
satisfaction  in  stamping  the  foot  on  the  ground,  for  the  consciousness 
once  enjoyed  of  power,  of  security,  of  a  sure  foundation,  is  gone. 
Science  shows  us  that  every  thing  is  in  motion.  The  whole  universe 
is  engaged  in  one  ceaseless,  dizzy  dance.  The  moons  dance  around 
the  planets,  and  the  planets  dance  around  the  sun,  and  the  sun  pro- 
menades through  the  milky-way.  The  fixed-stars  are  fixed  no 
longer.  Some  of  them  are  waltzing,  two  by  two,  and  oUiers  are 
going  through  a  variety  of  intricate  manoBuvres  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  comets  are  no  longer  mere  tale-bearers,  squander- 
ing their  time  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  heavens  by  their 
strolling  and  disorderly  habits,  but  they  run  from  station  to  station 
regularly,  and  i/i^thout  accident,  and  arrive  and  depart  at  the  hours 
duly  announced  in  the  public  journals. 

Man  finds  that  he  has  been  mistaken  about  almost  eveij  thing. 
The  sun  does  not  rise  and  set;  the  moon  is  $iot  made  of  green 
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cheese,  nor  has  it  a  man  in  it.  What  he  supposed  a  drop  of  pure 
water,  he  is  informed  is  a  miniature  world,  inhabited  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  little  leviathans.  What  he  supposed  a  single  star,  the  as- 
tronomer tells  him  is  a  million  of  them.  He  finds  himself  a  mere 
point,  less  than  a  speek ;  a  creature  with  powers  so  limited  that  he 
IS  not  able  to  comprehend  his  own  insignificance. 

The  days  of  old-fashioned  air-castles  have  departed.  Such  fan- 
ciful structures  are  out  of  date,  and  their  architects  find  their  occu- 
pation gone'.  '  The  |^oet's  eye,  with  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  may 
'  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,'  if  he  chooses 
to  let  it,  but  if  he  presumes  to  give  his  airy  nothings  *  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,'  the  critics  will  dissect  his  syllables,  and  the  phi- 
losophers will  bring  an  action  of  trespass.  Every  thing  must  be 
scientific  in  order  to  be  approved.  Every  thing  must  be  done  ac- 
cording to  rule. 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  may  as  well  submit  to  it 
without  a  contest.  I  propose  domg  so  at  this  time.  Nay,  I  will 
*  ont-Herod  Herod,'  and  go  a  step  m  advance,  and  concede  more 
than  is  required.  I  will  endeavor  to  state  a  simple  proposition  with 
mathenratical  precision,  and  discuss  it  on  strictly  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

The  question  proposed  for  our  consideration,  my  learned  reader, 
whfen  licked  \tXo  shape,  stands  thus,  viz  : 

Rtiil-Road  Oar :  Stage-Coach  :  City :  *- 

Here  we  have  a  question  in  the  single  rule  of  three ;  the  firat 
three  terms  of  a  proportion,  from  which  we  are  required  to  deduce 
the  fourth.  How  shall  we  do  this  1  The  rule  is  simple.  The  vene- 
rable Daboll  directs  that  we  multiply  the  second  and  third  terms 
together,  a<id  divide  by  the  firat,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  fourth 
term.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so  in  this  instance  1  How  shall 
we  multiply  a  stage-coach  by  a  cityl  We  can't  even  set  them 
down.  True,  stage-coaches  frequently  set  down  passengers  in 
cities,  and  stage-coaches  are  frequently  multiplied  in  cities ;  but  the 
product  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietora,  and  leaves  ue  none 
the  wiser.  To  multiply,  we  are  required  to  place  the  smaller  num- 
ber under  the  larger,  and  multiplv  each  figure  of  the  one  into  each 
figure  of  the  other.  This  is  easier  said  than  done ;  for  to  put  a 
coach  under  a  city  would  leave  the  city  to  ride  on  top,  and  cause  it 
to  cut  a  very  sorry  figure.     We  must  try  some  other  method. 

As  a  rail-road  car  is  to  a  stage-coach,  so  is  a  city  to  the  answer. 
Very  well.  How  does  a  car  compare  with  a  coach  1  It  is  larger, 
will  accommodate  more  passengera,  is  more  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished,  runs  smoother  and  faster,  goes  by  steam,  and,  like 
the  Israelitish  host,  is  led  on  by  a  pillar  of  doud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night  It  is  the  temporary  abode  of  the  wealth  and  fashion 
of  the  land.  It  always  eoes  with  a  rush,  and  sometimes  stops  with 
a  smash.  On  the  otheft  hand,  the  coach  leads  an  humble,  but  not  a 
dull  or  useless  life.  It  passes  through  the  country  in  a  comfortable 
and  nourishine  sort  of  a  way,  cheering  the  eyes  of  village  maidens, 
and  making  gmd  the  hearts  of  small  boys,  who  'jump  on  behind/ 
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awakening  the  drowsy  streets  with  its  rattling  wheels,  and  causing 
innumerable  inn-keepers  to  smile  and  grow  fkt.  But  the  car  rushes 
from  starting-place  to  d6p6t  with  unbecoming  and  spasmodic  haste, 
affrighting  Uie  brute  creation,  affording  the  passengers  no  time  to 
digest  the  scenery,  and  leaving  no  memento  of  its  passage  save 
smoke  and  cinders  and  dead  cows.  And  then  the  car  carries  too 
many  passengers  to  allow  of  the  company  being  sociable,  and  not 
enougn  to  always  relieve  them  from  embarrassment.  To  travel  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  by  rail-road  is  the  business  of  but  a  few  hours, 
and  does  not  warrant  the  formation  of  new  acquaintances.  You 
are  jerked  to  your  journey's  end  before  you  can  say  '  Jack  Robin- 
son.' Not  so  with  the  coach.  The  company  is  just  large  enough 
to  compose  a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  whole.  Shut  up  toge^ 
ther,  the  travellers  at  once  fkll  into  their  proper  places,  and  the  little 
community  move  forward,  sociable- and  accommodating,  as  though 
old  friends. 

Another  striking  difference  is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  these  two  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  direct  the  movements  of  their  respective  vehicles. 
There  are  few  points  of  resemblance  between  the  engineer  and 
the  stage-driver.  The  one  is  a  silent,  mysterious  perspnage,  redo* 
lent  of  oil  and  smoke,  with  face  begrimed,  and  hair  and  whiskers 
filled  with  cinders.  When  not  on  duty,  he  ordinarily  maintains  a 
dignified  reserve,  and  bears  himself  among  his  associates  with  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority.  Other$  may  bestow  their  afiections 
upon  horses  and  dogs,  but  he  has  no  pet  but  his  locomotive.  That 
is  the  centre  and  circumference  of  nis  sympathies.  He  will  not 
bear  a  word  in  disparagement  of  its  strength  or  speed,  but  is  ready 
to  '  back  it'  against  any  thing  that  moves.  With  what  a  princely 
air  he  mounts  his  iron-horse!  Like  a  conqueror  in  his  triumphal 
chariot,  he  looks  back  with  pride  upon  the  long  train  that  follows  him, 
and  feels  that  he  is  the  head  and  prime-mover  of  the  whole  pro- 
cession. He  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  rail-road.  With  skilful 
fingers  he  manages  his  fiery-hearted  courser.  Now  the  train  tears 
across  a  broad  plain,  now  thunders  over  a  bridge,  now  shoots  from 
a  tunnel,  as  though  driven  out  by  gunpowder.  There  stands  the 
engineer,  calm  and  fearless,  with  piercing  eye,  and  coat-tails  stream- 
ing at  right-angles  with  his  body,  in  the  wind  which  himself  has 
created.  When  nearing  town  he  condescends  to  give  a  short  con- 
cert with  his  bell,  and  sometimes  indulges  the  crowd  with  a  specie- 
men  of  whistling  by  steam  ;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  his  playfulness. 
He  realizes  the  solemn  duties  of  his  calling,  and  tborou^ly  devotes 
himself  to  his  g^eat '  mission.' 

The  stage-driver  is  an  entirely  different  personage.  His  elevated 
position  enables  him  to  take  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  the 
world.  By  constant  motion  he  wears  off  the  rust  of  humble  life. 
He  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  bigotry  in  his  religious  tenets, 
or  with  bashfiilness  in  his  manners.  Usually  sharing  his  seat  with 
some  of  his  passengers,  he  becomes  communicative,  and  can  make 
himself  quite  fiimQiar  on  a  short  acquaintance.    His  accomplish- 
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ments  are  nutnerous  and  admirable.  He  can  whistle  the  most  dif- 
ficult piece  without  missing  a  note,  sing  a  few  choice  sentimental 
songs,  give  a  very  windy  performance  On  the  tin-horn,  crack  the  whip 
with  a  graceful  flourish,  and  crack  a  joke  on  the  slightest  proYOda- 
tion.  He  is  an  itinerant  philosopher  :  he  studies  in  the  stable,  lec- 
tures from  the  coach,  and  debates  in  the  bar-room.  He  is  learned 
in  time-honored  witticisms,  and  familiar  with  the  slang  phrases  of  the 
day.  Let  no  stranger  presume  to  measuire  swords  with  him.  He 
will  find  he  has  caught  a  Tartar,  and  come  out  of  the  contest  with 
more  scars  than  laurels. 

The  son  of  Jehu  has  an  especial  regard  for  his  '  cattle.'  He 
may  occasionally  pelt  them  with  cursesr  and  put  on  the  '  string'  with 
the  greatest  liberality,  but  no  third  party  must  interpose  a  word. 
He  desires  no  interference  in  his  family  quarrels.  Nor  will  he  be 
dictated  as  to  speed.  Let  no  anxious  traveller  so  far  deceive  him- 
self as  to  imagine  that  he  can,  by  threats  or  coaxing,  induce  him  to 
'  go  a  little  faster.'  Make  the  attempt  if  you  choose,  and  you  will 
have  a  rare  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  scenery  for  the  next  half 
hour,  for  ten  chances  to  one,  the  horses  will  not  get  out  of  a  walk. 

Gentle  reader :  When  you  travel  by  stage-coach  do  not  fail  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  knight  of  the  whip.  Treat  him  with 
due  respect,  and  he  will  in  return  be  accommodating  and  amiable, 
and  exert  himself  to  make  your  journey  pleasant.  But  if  you  at* 
tempt  to  lord  it  over  him,  or  to  direct  or  advise  how  he  shall  dis- 
charge his  professional  duties,  you  will  excite  his  dislike  ;  and,  rest 
assured,  he  will  be  revenged.  He  will  plaster  some  odious  nick- 
name upon  you,  make  the  ostlers  laugh  at  your  expense,  start  off 
before  you  are  in  your  place,  drive  at  a  snail's  pace  where  the  road 
is  smooth,  and  shake  your  very  soul  out  of  you  when  he  reaches 
stones  and  ruts,  and  when  he  finally  leaves  you  at  your  place  of  des- 
tination he  will  manifest  his  grief  at  parting  by  throwing  your  trunk 
about  a  rod. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  enumerate  the  peculiarities  of  the  car 
and  the  c6ach,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  fair  light  their  respective  claims 
to  favor.  Perhaps  I  may  with  propriety,  in  concluding  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  draw  a  parallel,  m  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between 
the  two ;  thus : 

The  car  is  fashionable  and  the  coach  is  venerable.  The  car  rushes 
to  and  fro  in  the  great  arteries  of  the  country,  while  the  coach  pene- 
trates the  extremities  and  keeps  up  an  agreeable  circulation  through 
the  whole  system.  The  car  moves  with  energy,  the  coach  with  dig- 
nity. The  one  is  troubled  with  smoke  and  sparks,  the  other  with  dust 
and  mud.  Both  are  liable  to  accidents,  with  this  difference ;  if  upset 
in  a  coach  you  only  gain  more  phrenological  developments  or  break 
a  rib  or  a  limb,  but  if  run  off  the  track  you  are  smashed  to  a  jelly : 
there  is  a  doctor  to  pay  in  one  case  and  an  undertaker  in  the  other. 
Which  is  preferable  on  the  whole,  must  long  remain  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. He  who  has  leisure,  and  is  fond  of  variety  in  his  travels,  and 
is  able  in  case  of  an  emergency  to  walk  up  the  steep  hills,  and  to 
lend  a  hand,  now  and  then,  in  prying  his  favorite  out  of  the  mud ; 
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such  an  one  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  coach.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  active  business  man,  the  speculator,  the  pursuing  sheriff  and  the 
pursued  rogue,  and  above  9II9  the  fidgety,  uneasy  character,  who  is 
always  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  where  he  has  no  business,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  whiz  through  the  air  on  the  tail  of  a  sky-rocket 
if  he  could  only  be  sure  of  landing  in  a  crpwd ;  all  these  at  once 
give  in  their  sufirages  for  the  car. 

Having  thus  care&lly  compared  the  first  two  terms  of  our  pro- 
position, and  having  ascertained  what  relation  they  sustain  to  each 
other,  in  what  they  agree  and  in  what  they  difier,  it  now  remains  to 
discover  the  fourth  term  ;  something  whidh  shall  be  found  to  sustliin 
a  similar  relation  to  a  city  that  the  coach  does  to  the  car. 

But  I  find  myself  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  the  Dutch 
tumbler  mentioned  in. the  celebrated  historical  wprk  of  Diedrich 
Knickbrbocker,  of  whom  it  i»  recorded^  that  he  took  a  start  of  three 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  over  a  hill,  but  having  run  himself 
out  of  breath  by  the  time  he  reached  the  foot,  set  himself  down  for 
a  few  moments  to  blow,  and  then  walked  over  at  his  leisure.  I 
deem  it  prudent  to  imitate  his  example,  and  will  therefore  rest 
awhile  from  these  abstruae  mathematical  investigations,  and  '  blow' 
a  little.  ouLiiLMus. 
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Nbvd  ye  bid  me  remember 

The  scenes  of  the  past, 
.  lift's  bright  h^ipy  spring  time, 

Too  happy  to  last? 
Though  from  those  loved  scenes 

An  exile  I  roam. 
My  heart  still  is  boond 

By  the  sweet  ties  of  horns'. 


Fomtthee?    Myi 

The  light  of  thy  love. 
Still  beameth  upon  me 

Wherever  I  may  rove  ; 
And  mera'vy  reealleth 

The  days  when  we  sung 
The  sweet  Vesper  Hymn 

In  our  own  cottage  home. 

Mymother!  thou know'st 

That  I  cannot  forget 
The  mother  who  bore  me. 

Who  bearesl  me  yet 
In  the  innermost  shrine 

Of  her  fond  loving  heart ; 
Ah!  I  hardly  can  tell 

How  we  ever  oould  pait  .*- 
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Full  oft  when  my  little  ones 

Climb  on  my  knee. 
My  thoughts,  ever  faithfhl, 

Fly  homeward  to  thee  ; 
And  I  lean  my  tired  head 

On  thy  kind  g6ntle  breast. 
And  whisper  as  they  do, 

Mother !  sing  me  to  rest. 

Though  far  I  have  wandered 

0*er  billow  and  spray ; 
One  bright  hope  has  lighted  me 

On  my  dark  dreary  way ; 
'TIS  the  hope  of  return 

To  America's  strand, 
Jf  or  ho^  can  I  foigeC 

My  dear  native  land ! 

T  is  there  I  would  live, 

'Tisthere,  Iwoulddie; 
With  her  free  air  would  blend 

My  last  parting  sigh ; 
But  if  in  the  far  North 

My  life's  star  should  set. 
Forget  not  the  lost  one ; 

Ah!  dinna  forget.^  ..  ^. 
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THE    O.    P.    RIOTS. 

The  commotioD,  which  from  ita  long  continoauce,  and  the  ab- 
sorbing intereat  it  excited  in  the  city  of  LoQdon,  has  become  cele- 
brated as  the  '  O.  P.  Riots/  occurred  in  C event  Garden  Theatre, 
London,  in  the  year  1809.  This  theatre  had  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  building  which  from  1733,  was  devoted  to  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  which  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Covent^Garden  and  Dniry-Lane  Theatres  were  the  leading  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  performances 
were  sanctioned  by  royal  patent,  which  secured  a  monopoly  of  re- 
presenting the  highest  class  of  dramatic  productions  ;  that  privilege 
being  denied  to  their  theatrical  cotemporaries.  The  comer  stone  of 
the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  the  Princb  of  Wales,  grand-master 
of  the  Masonic  order,  amid  a  display  by  the  fraternity,  and  with  the 
usual  solemnities,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1808.  The  work 
proceeded  to  completion  with  a  celerity  hitherto  unparalleled  and 
then  deemed  almost  magical ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
1609,  the  building  was  ready  to  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Its  exterior  was  graced  by  some  architectural  beauty,  and  the  in- 
terior was  adorned  by  great  richness  of  ornament,  and  judiciously 
arranged  to  afibrd  an  opportunity  to  each  spectator  of  seeing  and 
hearing  every  thing  that  might  be  passing  on  the  stage.  The  boxes 
of  the  first  and  second  circles,  as  in  the  old  house,  were  appropriated 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  third  circle,  however,  was  divided  into 
separate  boxes,  the  access  to  which  was  by  a  separate  entrance^ 
and  these  boxes  were  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  annual  sub- 
scribers. 

For  several  days  prior  to  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  open- 
ing, the  proprietors  announced,  through  the  daily  newspapers,  that 
the  buildmg  had  been  completed,  and  '  begged  leave  respectfully  to 
state  to  the  public  the  absolute  necessity  that  compelled  them  to 
make  the  following  advance  in  the  prices  of  admission :' 

*  BoxBS,  Mven  thinin^ ;  half  price,  threv  ihilliog*  and  sixpeiice ;  pit,  foor  •hilHnfi}  iMlf  prkttw 
osuaL  Th«  lower  and  upper  yaJlerie*  will  renuuo  at  tbeold  price*.  Ou  the  late  calamitou  <le«tnic- 
tioo  of  their  property,  the  proprietors,  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  former  patroiiafa,  in- 
stantly and  cheerroUy  applied  themseires  to  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre,  aolieitoua  only,  that  with- 
out enlargiof  the  audience-part  of  the  edifice,  it  mif  bt  afford  the  public  improved  accomraodatioa 
and  aecurity,  and  at  the  same  time,  present  an  additional  ornament  to  the  metropolia  of  the  Britiek 
empire.  TfaJt  their  dhmi  anxious  wish,  they  flatter  themselves  they  have  solidiv  efleetsd^not  oa^ 
WlUlin  the  short  space  of  ten  months,  flrom  the  laying  of  the  foundati«tts,bBt  ander  the  eiiorB0«Hl7 
expensive  disadvantage  of  circumstances  singularly  unfavorable  to  building. 

*  When  it  is  known  that  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  has  been  ex* 
pended  in  order  to  render  thu  theatre  worthy  of  British  spectators  and  of  the  genin*  of  their  unliTa 
poets ;  when  in  this  undertaking  the  inevitable  aecunMilation  of  at  least  a  six-fold  rentage  Is  incurred ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  these  pressing  incumbrances,  tlie  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  prices  of 
every  article  indispensable  to  dramatic  rspresentations  come  to  be  considered,  the  proprietors  pw^ 
■Bade  themselves,  that  in  their  proposed  regulation  they  shall  be  honored  wjlk  the  concurrence  of  aa 
enlightened  end  liberal  public.' 

The  prices  of  admission  to  the  old  theatre  had  been,  boxes  six 
shillings ;  half-price,  three  shillings ;  pit,  three  killings  and  six- 
pence. 
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Upon  this  announcement  being  made,  variouB  articles  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  severely  criticizing  the  statements  put 
forth  by  the  proprietors,  and  with  a  free  use  of  abusive  epithets,  de- 
nying that  any  necessity  had  arisen,  which  could  justify^ any  advance 
on  the  old  prices.  It  was  charged  that  the  proprietOTs  intended  to 
deceive  the  public ;  that  the  conflagration  was  m  fact  a  benefit  ra- 
ther than  a  misfortune,  as  the  old  building  was  exceedingly  dilapi- 
dated, and  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  tear  it  down ;  that  an 
engagement  had  been  formed  w;ith  Madam  Catalini,  at  four  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  while  native  performers  were  without  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  a  course  would  be  pursued  calculated  *  to  banish  the 
genius  of  our  native  poets  from  ttie  stage.'  Iil  addition  to  these 
causes  of  discontent,  the  annual  boxes  became  the  subject  of  strong 
animadversion  ;  and  from  the  arrangement  of  them,  tibey  gave  rise^ 
without  any  apparently  just  cause,  to  the  most  scandalous  insinua- 
tions. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  these  attacks,  all  in  a  similar  spirit,  we 
make  an  extract  from  one  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  asperity, 
the  violence,  and  the  bitterness  of  all.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, one  writer  concludes  his  article  with  :  *  I  am  for  rebellion ;  and 
let  me  tell  King  John,  that  if  he  will  not  give  us  the  English  spirit 
of  Oarrick,  we  will  give  him  and  his  Frenchified  crew  the  spint  of 
Marat.     The  spirit  of  Garrick  was  this,  bless  bis  English  soul  V 

Thus  apparently  eager  for  the  contest  waited  the  public  for  the 
&ted  day ;  and  as  from  a  hostile  army  ever  and  anon  was  heard  '  the 
dreadful  note  of  preparation.'  The  eighteenth  day  of  September 
had  arrived,  and  for  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened,  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  waiting  for  admittance.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  way  was  cleared,  and  though  but  one  entrance  to  the  pit,  that 
on  Bedford-avenue  was  opened,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
crowd,  the  house  in  a  few  minutes  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Thus  with  feelings  still  more  irritated,  a  portion  of  the  audience  en- 
tered the  house,  and  all  of  them  in  no  humor  to  brook  with  easy  ac- 
quiescence any  infringement  of  their  usual  privileges. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  people  were  occupied  in  admiring  the 
beauty  o^  the  decorations;  yet  nO  music  from  the  orchestra  served 
to  amuse  them  when  their  wonder  had  abated,  and  they  were  lefb  to 
turn  from  what  had  for  a  moment  kept  them  silent,  to  the  causes  of 
discontent  which  were  remaining  in  their  breasts.  The  audience 
called  for  '  God  Save  the  King,'  a  request  that  in  former  days  had 
always  met  with  an  instantaneous  response  ;  but  their  call  was  vain ; 
the  musicians  failed  to  comply.  They  now  loudly  manifested  their 
resentment ;  and  at  length,  when  acquiescence  had  no  merit,  when  the 
audience  would  estimate  compliance  as  something  extorted  by  fear ; 
the  orchestra,  the  actors,  and  the  audience  united  to  swell  the  na- 
tional anthem.  Aroused  by  these  things,  the  people  were  not  to  be 
appeased ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  manager,  Mr.  John  P. 
Kemble,  in  the  costume  of  Macbeth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
opening  occasional  address,  the  storm  burst  out  m  all  its  fury.  The 
address  was  unheard  amidst  the  yells  and  cries  of  the  exasperated 
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people.  Remble  begged  with  bis  eyes  and  attitudes,  for  with  hia 
Toice  it  was  all  in  vain.  *  No  imposition  !'  '  No  Catalini !'  saluted 
bis  ears ;  and  above  tbe  din  was  beard  tbe  words,  which  became 
the  potent  Shibboleth  of  uproar  and  confuiaion,  *Old  Trices  F  *Old 
Prices  r 

The  address  being  passed  over,  the  play  commenced,  but  neither 
the  tones  of.  Macbeth,  nor  those  of  bis  lady,  Mrs.  Siddons,  could 
calm  the  tempest,  or  win  one  short  moment  of  repose.  The  storm 
ra^ed  on,  to  the  close  of  the  play;  and  when  Macduff  (C.  Kemble) 
stabbed  the  King,  the  audience,  as  if  regretting  that  the  scene  was 
not  a  reality,  urged  on  the  deed  ;  '  Well  done  I  kill  him,  Charley  I' 

The  performances  of  the  evening  being  concluded,  the  audience 
kept  their  seats,  and  the  managers  were  called  for.  Long  was  the 
call  protracted ;  when,  in  place  of  the  managers,  the  magistrates 
made  their  appearance  on  the  stage.  Threats  of  vengeance  were 
loudly  uttered  at  this  new  insult.  The  '  riot  act'  was  produced,  the 
reading  was  began,  and  meeting  with  no  better  reception  than  the 
play,  was  finished  in  dumb  show.  The  magistrates,  finding  that 
their  presence  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  conscious 
that  they  had  mistaken  tneir  powers,  and.  had  at  least  made  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  ridicule,  withdrew,  leaving  the  audience  in 
full  possession  of  the  house. 

Tnroughout  this  whole  affair,  the  managers  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  inexcusable  blunders.  They  had  commenced  by  irritating 
the  people  in  failing  to  open  to  them  all  the  avenues  of  entrance 
within  their  po)ver ;  they  had  wounded  their  pride  in  a  tender  point 
by  neglecting  to  pomply  ^ith  the  call  for  the  national  anthem  ;  and 
had  now  still  farther  excited  them  by  calling  upon  the  magistrates 
to  disperse  them  as  a  riotous  mob,  when  no  riot  had  taken  place ; 
no  injury  had  been  done  to  person  or  property  ;  and  when  they  had 
merely  been  euilty  of  exercising  what  was  deemed  by  them  an 
indefeasible  right:  the  expression  of  disapprobation.  They  had 
drowned  by  clamor  the  voices  of  the  performers  ;  they  had  turned 
their  backs  on  the  stage  \vbile  Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble  was  on  it;  but 
they  had  done  nothing  for  which  they  were  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

'  The  Times'  of  the  next  morning,  giving  an  account  of  the  events 
of  the  evening,  concludes  with  this  language :  '  The  proprietors 
must  come  down  ;  they  are  over-shooting  their  mark,  and  they  had 
better  give  up  what  in  the  end  ti^  ht  ignominiausly  wrested  Jrom 
them: 

'  The  Beggar's  Qpeta'  was  performed  on  the  next  evening,  (the 
nineteenth  of  September,)  amid  a  similar  discordant  din,  which 
was  kept  up  with  unabated  violence  until  the  close  of  the  evening's 
performances.  At  the  half-price,  the  theatre  filled  up;  banners 
and  placards,  with  the  words  *  Old  Prices  !'  were  passed  about.  One 
of  these  placards  was  snatched  by  a  boy  belonging  to  the. orches- 
tra, and  the  cry  became  general, '  Get  upon  the  stage  1'  Upon  this, 
numbers  of  Bow-street  officers  entered  on  the  stage  firom  the  wings. 
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aii4  tbo  trap-doors  were  let  down»  and  yawned  to  catch  the  inva- 
ders.   On  the  third  evening  the  same  occurrences  took  place. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  no  personal  violence  was  oftered  to  any 
of  the  performera  during  the  continuance  of  these  disturbances ; 
and  the  audience  seemed  desirous  of  showing  that  their  conduct 
was  directed  solely  at  the  managers.  At  last,  on  this  evening,  though 
he  had  often  been  called  before,  Mr.  Remble  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage.  Silence  was  obtained  ;  he  advanced,  and  atinounced 
that  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  This  assurance  was  received  with  rapture;  but  when 
silence  was  again  restored,  he  added :  ^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
toant  to  know  what  you  want,^ 

The  audience  would  hear  no  more ;  and  amid  a  Babel  of  words, 
he  retired.  After  a  short  time,  Mr.  Smyth,  a  barrister,  addressed 
the  audience,  and  obtained  a  hearing  for  Mr.  Kemble,  who  again 
approached,  and  again  inquired  the  wishes  of  the  audience.  A 
Mr.  Leigh  replied^ '  The  Old  Prices,*  Mr.  Kemble  I'eiterated  the 
assertions  of  the  opening  card,  and  without  yielding  in  the  slightest 
to  the  demands,  withdrew. 

After  a  day  or  two,  the  managecs  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  to  investigate  the  affairs  ot  the  theatre, 
and  report  whether  its  circumstances  required  that  the  new  prices 
should  be  maintained,  and  named,  as  such  committee,  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Accountant-general  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  and  Mr.  Augerstein,  the  Attorney- 
general.  Objections  were  made  to  this  committee,  and  at  length  a 
committee  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  sixth  night,  (September 
twenty-third,)  the  managers  announced  that  the  theatre  would  re- 
main closed  until  the  report  was  made,  and  that  the  engagement  of 
Catalini  was  relinquished.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  on  the  second  of  October,  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  committee  had  arrived  was  stated  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
new  prices.  The  theatre  was  redpened  on  Wednsday,  October  the 
fourth,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  public  were  dissatisfied. 
They  thought  the  accounts  of  the  theatre  had  not  been  presented 
fairly  to  the  committee.  This  report,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  six  years,  formed  the  basis 
of  numerous  spirited  attacks,  and  the  subject  of  unrelenting  abuse, 

The  same  scenes  of  confusion  ensued  at  the  redpening,  and  the 
violence  of  popular  clamor  was  unabated.  Almost  nightly  the  au- 
dience was  addressed  by  persons  from  the  boxes ;  they  were  urged 
to  a  continued  expression  of  the  feeling  which  had  moved  them ; 
and  the  public  at  large  was  united  with  the  play-goers  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  demands  of  the  managers.  For  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  people,  Mendoza,  a  noted  pugilist,  with  persons  of  a 
similar  character,  were  introduced  into  the  pit,  and  this  device 
failed  of  success.  The  fights  were  nightly  renewed,  until  at  length 
these  intruders  were  expelled  ;  and  then  the  O.  P.  songs  were  sung, 
the  O.  P.  dances  danced,  and  the  badges  worn  and  banners  displaye4 
without  interruption. 
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So  great  hold  had  these  affairs  taken  on  the  pablic  mind,  that 
O.  P.  watch-ribbons  and  tooth-picks  were  in  common  use,  and 
ladies  of  respectability  were  frequently  seen  in  the  boxes,  encoa- 
raging  by  their  presence  the  more  immediate  actors.  The  magis- 
trates, too,  had  not  been  without  employment,  and  each  erening 
they  were  engaged  in  receiving  complaints  and  disposing  of  o&n- 
ders,  who  were  arrested  and  brought  before  them,  charged  with  a 
participation  in  those  disturbances ;  and  scores  of  persons,  of  re- 
spectable station  in  society,  were  bailed  to  answer  at  the  approach- 
ing sessions.  The  causes  of  the  complaint  against  the  managers 
were  now  defined  to  be  the  alteration  of  the  prices,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pugilists,  and  the  erection  of  the  annual  boxes,  which 
were  deemed  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  public,  who 
were  thereby  restricted  to  narrower  limits  than  formerly. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  night,  (October  thirty-firat,)  the  fury  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  have  abated ;  the  house  was  very  crowded,  and 
the  opposition  did  not  commence  until  the  fourth  act.  There  were 
but  few  hats  seen  in  the  pit  with  the  O.  P.  cypher  on  them  ;  among 
them,  however,  was  seen  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  who,  standing  m 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  being  well  known  and  recognized,  the  pit 
gave  three  cheers  of  'Clifford  forever!'  The  uproar  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  'performances,  when  the  crowd  quietly  dis- 
persed. From  the  police-reports  of  the  day  we  ieam,  however, 
that  <  at  the  close  oi  the  performance,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  banister, 
and  four  other  persons,  were  taken  into  custody  in  the  avenue  lead- 
ing from  the  pit,  and  brought  before  the  magistrate.  They  were 
charged  with  wearing  the  letters  O.  P.  op  their  hats,  and  making  a 
violent  noise  and  riot  in  the  pit  during  the  performance.'  Mr.  Cfif- 
ford  and  his  friends  avowed  the  fact,  and  declared  that  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  performance,  but  not  illegally. 
The  magistrate,  without  hesitation,  ordered  them  to  be  discharged ; 
and  on  leaving  the  office,  they  wero  hailed  with  cheers  and  acclama- 
tions by  an  immense  crowd  of  persons,  who  had  witnessed  their 
capture  by  the  officers,  and  conducted  them  away  in  triumph.  It 
appeared  that  this  arrest  was  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Brandon,  the 
box-keeper. 

Mr.  Clifford  brought  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against 
Brandon,  which  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before 
Sir  James  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  December  the  fifth,  180d.  Two 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  jury  by  the  court :  whether  Mr. 
Clifford  had  been  guilty  of  a  riot,  and  whether  he  hiad  been  ille- 

fally  arrested.  The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff,  with  five  pounds 
amages. 
Afler  the  verdict  was  rendered,  the  judge  inquired  on  what 
grounds  they  founded  their  verdict,  and  he  was  answered :  *•  We 
found  the  verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  illegally  ap- 
prehended.' On  being  pressed  for  a  more  explicit  disclosure,  the 
answer  was :  '  It  was  generally  thought  rather  hmrdk  to  constroe 
wearing  O.  P.  into  an  act  of  riot,  and  by  some  that  it  would  be 
moomtUteiU  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen.* 
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Mr.  Clifford  was  now  a  frequei^t  visitor  to  the  pit,  and  his  appear- 
ance was  always  hailed  with  enthusiastic  uproar,  and  O.  P.-ism 
flourished  With  still  greater  vigor.  Subscriptions  were  opened  for 
'the  assistance  of  persons  who  bad  been  prosecuted,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  collected.  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Crown- 
and- Anchor  tavern,  December  the  fourteenth,  by  the  '  Enemies  tQ 
Managerial  IneoUnce  and  Oppression,*  Mr.  Clifibrd  in  the  chair.  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kemble,  and  that,  he 
desired  to  appear  on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
proposition  lor  the  arrangement  of  the  existing  difficulties. 

This  request  was  acceded  to,  and  Mr.  Kemble  entered  the  room. 
He  was  received  with  some  a  pplause,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat 
on  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Glinord.  After  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  several  gentlemen  present,  a  committee  retired,  and  on  return- 
ing they  stated  the  propositions  to  which  the  proprietors  were  ex- 
pected to  accede  i         ^ 

I.  The  private  boxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  situation  as 
they  were  in  1802.     (Loud  applause  and  unanimous  assent.) 

II.  With  regard  to  prices,  that  if  the  pit  should  return  to  what  it 
was,  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  that  of  the  boxes  should  be 
continued  at  seven  shillings.  Very  few  hands  appeared  for  the  af- 
firmative, and  when  the  negative  was  put  a  sort  of  O.  F.  dance  took 
place,  which  rather  emphatically  answered  the  question. 

III.  An  upology  must  be  made  to  the  public,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
must  be  dismissed.     Loudly  acclaimed. 

IV.  That  all  actions  at  law  and  prosecutions  shall  be  at  an  end 
on  both  sides.     Received  with  applauses. 

Mr.  Kemble  said  he  would  lay  tnese  propositions  before  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  expressing  his  regret  at  the  rupture  between  them 
and  the  public,  and  hb  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  he  withdrew.  An 
apology  from  the  proprietors  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  play- 
bills on  the  fifteentn  December ;  a  change  was  made  in  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  pit;  and  a  promise  was  given  that  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  annual  boxes  should  be  removed.  Mr.  Kemble  took 
part  in  the  evening's  performances.  He  announced  that  Mr.  Bran- 
don had  retired  from  the  office  of  box-keeper ;  be  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  the  pugilists,  and  renewed  the  promises  made  in  the 
bills.  The  audience  listened  breathless  to  the  address ;  and  at  its 
close  '  We  are  saHsfied  P  resounded  through  the  house  ;  cheers  pre- 
ceded cheers ;  the  play  proceeded,  amid  reiterated  bursts  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  with  this  evening,  the  O.  P.  riots  ceased  forever. 

The  O.  P.  party  in  its  triumph  was  disposed  to  forget  the  excite- 
ment of  the  past,  and  they  united  in  giving  a  public  dinner  to  Messrs. 
Kemble  and  Harris,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1810,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  reconciliation  was  cemented  by  a  night  of  enjoyment  and 
hilarity.    > 

Thus  closed  these  exciting  scenes,  unparalleled  in  theatrical  history. 
For  sixty  nights  had  the  regular  performances  of  the  theatre  been 
interrupted  m  the  most  violent  manner,  and  yet  no  injury  had  been 
done  to  persons' or  property.     The  contest  had  been  successful  on 
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the  part  of  the  public.  The  law  has  now  become  established,  that 
the  audience  with  their  tickets  purchase  the  right  to  condemn  hb 
well  as  to  praise. 

While  managers  desire  applause  they  must  submit  to  censure ;  | 

they  have  no  right  to  complam  when  their  efforts  to  please  fail  of  , 

success.     Public  opinion  and  public  taste  are  the  criterions  of  ex-  ' 

cellence,  and  there  is  no  appeal.     The  stage  may  now  take  warning  | 

by  the  past,  and  learn  an  important  truth  from  a  favorite  motto  of  I 

the  O.  P.-ists  : 


I 


•^  Thb  drama*!  lawi  the  drana'i  patrom  ^^nit 
And  thoM  who  live  to  p)MMi  miist/iMM,  to  live.' 


8    O    X    O       TO        I    8    A    B    K 


XASTM41I. 


Arc  thy  thoughts  apon  Um  Ma,    - 

IbabelI 
Are  thy  thoughts  upon  the  sea — 
Can  you  tell  ? 
All  day  sitttng, 
HnmmiDg,  knittmg» 
Scarcely  ever  looking  dily  up  tm  formerly  at  me  ; 
Where's  thy  chatter, 
What  '■  the  matter, 

IIABBL? 

A^  thy  thoughts  upon  the  sea, 

ISABBL  7 

With  thy  lover  on  the  sea, 
IsAan.7 
Ah,  thy  mother, 
And  another ! 
When  the  symptoms  made  appearance  of  this  maiden's  mal^iee 
In  a  letter. 
Told  the  hotter, 

ISABKL. 

If  thy  heart  is  on  the  saa» 

ISABKL, 

And  thy  thoughts  are  on  the  sea. 
It  is  well ; 
ttonnd  thy  lover. 
Let  them  hover : 
Though  thy  mother  says  Old  Skinfuht  has  more  mortgages  than  he ; 
Thy  Hp*s  honey, 
Bought  with  money  — 
1-b-a-b-b-l! ! 
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A     RIDE     TO     BONAVENTURE. 


VKAll   .•▲▼AWVAB.    OaOHOXA. 


The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  artive  at  a  town  ot  any  considerable 
size,  is  to  study  the  plan  which  usually  hangs  in  every  hotel,  and 
obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  streets,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  impoi^tant  public  buildings.  The  next  thing  I  do  is  to 
mount  a  horse  reputed  for  gentleness  and  sligacity,  or  who,  at  all 
events,  can  find  th6  way  back  to  his  stall ;  and  then  I  sally  out  in 
quest  of  adventures.  If  my  memory  should  fail,  I  rely  upon  the 
extra  intelligence  hired  fot  the  day  from  the  livery-stable ;  and  it 
has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  discover  in  thb  way  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  *  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.'  In  Savan- 
nah, where  I  am  now  writing,  one  hardly  needs  a  clue  of  this  kind. 
Any  one  who, '  in  boyhood's  years,'  has  watcbed  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  bed-quik  under  his  mother's  or  sister's  hands,  and  remembers 
the  regularity  with  which  the  patches  of  green  are  interspersed 
with  the  patches  of  white,  red  and  yellow,  is  perfectly  qualified  to 
appreciate  all  the  mysteries  of  this  beautiful  city.  The  *  organ  of 
order'  must  have  been  fully  developed  upon  the  head  of  its  founder. 
It  excels  even  Philadelphia  in  its  regularity,  for  there  is  no  such 
enormity  as  Dock-street,  cutting  decent  parallelograms  into  tri- 
angles, and  perplexing  the  mind  of  every  traveller.  But  to  do 
Philadelphia,  which  I  love,  no  comparative  injustice,  let  me  send 
down  and  borrow  the  plan  of  the  city  for  another  sciiitiny. 

Well,  here  it  is,  Spread  out  upon  my  bed,  and  covering  nearly  the 
whole  counterpane.  The  original  city  is  laid  out  with  the  most 
perfect  regularity;  but  to  accommodate  the  windings  of  the  river, 
there  was  necessarily  a  little  bend  in  the  street  which  lies  upon  it ; 
and  here  on  the  east  is  a  road  marked  *  Thunderbolt,'  which  forces 
its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  suburbs.  There  are  some  twenty 
squares,  well  filled  with  trees,  which  in  this  spring  weather  are  co- 
vered with  an  abundant  foliage,  the  leaves  looking  as  fresh  and  as 
S:een  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  country.  Underneath,  the 
ermuda-grass  grows  vigorously,  being  protected  by  a  railing  and 
a  peculiar  gate,  which  prohibits  the  passage  of  every  thing  incapa- 
ble of  passing  through  a  strait  only  one  foot  in  the  clear.  I  have 
seen  ladies  in  all  the  glory  of  their  Rowing  vestments  within  these 
enclosures,  and  I  have  also  seen  cow^ ;  but  how  they  got  in  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  about  these 
green  enclosures.  The  fathers  of  the  city  of  course  mean  that 
every  body  should  enjoy  them,  even  boys  with  their  shinny-sticks ; 
and  the  delicate  question  is,  how  to  regulate  the  terms. of  admission 
so  as  to  exclude  those  who  are  unable  properly  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
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lege,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  make  the  tariff  bear  too  heavily 
upon  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  any  place—- the  ladies. 

However,  that  is  not  the  subject  which  I '  took  my  pen  in  hand' 
to  write  about.  The  strange  name,  the  '  Thunderbolf-road,'  caught 
my  eye  upon  the  first  glance  at  the  map ;  and  accordingly,  after  I 
had  trotted  awhile  through  the  streets,  and  familiarized  my  eye 
pretty  well  with  the  prominent  buildings,  I  struck  off  into  this  beau- 
tiful *  path,'  as  they  say  in  this  country.  For  -a  cotiple  of  miles  it 
run9  between  fences  and  ditches,  lined  by  the  most  magnificent 
trees.^  Within  are  gardens  for  the  9tipply  of  the  markets  6f  the 
city.  They  appear  to  be  highly  productive,  the  soil  being  very 
rich,  and  well  watered.  Though  early  in  spring,  there  seemed  to 
be  plenty  of  peas  and  ripe  potatoes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  they  were  cultivated  by  those  most  accdknplished  knights  of  the 
spade,  the  Patlanders. 

I  followed  the  road  that  seemed  most  travelled,  and  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  cedars,  and  soon  before  a  house 
that  occupied  a  picturesque  position  on  the  hi?h  bluff  of  the  Sa- 
vannah. The  family  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Lit- 
tle negroes  were  tearing  back  and  forth  between  the  garden-gate 
and  the  kitchen,  and  those  of  larger  growth  were  thumping  away 
upon  tin-pans,  iron-kettles,  shovel-and-tongs,  and  various  oUier  in- 
struments of  discordant  music.  They  seemed  to  be  directing  their 
attention  to  a  cluster  of  trees,  up  to  the  branches  of  which  they  were 
gazing  with  as  much  eafnestness  as  if  they  meant  to  magnetize  them; 
but  their  wills  were  too  much  disturbed,  for  the  branches  waved  in 
the  gentle  breeze  v«ry  unconcernedly,  while  the  countenances  of 
the  magnetizers  were  very  much  concerned  indeed.  Ancient  Druids 
could  not  have  looked  with  more  appearance  of  devotion  up  to  the 
solemn  oaks,  whence  they  expected  aid,  than  did  these  sable  aspi- 
rants in  this  noisy  and  mysterious  concert ;  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
could  not  have  made  more  of  a  *  fuss  generally'  than  was  here  pro- 
duced by  these  extemporaneous  drummers.  They  told  me,  *  De 
bees  been  swarming,'  and  all  the  noise  was  intended  to  charm  them 
to  remain.  On  me  it  had  the  effect  of  '  the  reverse  passes,'  and  I 
pursued  my  way  along  the  river-bank.  The  shore  is  bold,  and  the 
table-land  is  at  least  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  As  I  rode  along 
I  had  a  succession  of  l>eautiful  views,  very  extensive,  taking  in 
many  rice-plantations,  with  their  broad  canals  and  their  white- 
washed and  comfortable-looking  cabins  glistening  in  the  sun-light. 
But  my  attention  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  all  other  objects 
by  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  avenue  of  live-oaks,  one  hun- 
dred yards  long. 

Exclamations  on  paper  never  look  well.  No  quantity  of  marks 
of  surprise  (!!!)  have  any  effect  upon  my  feelings.  My  eyes  usu- 
ally glide  over  them  without  many  thanks  to  the  printer  for  his  trou- 
ble. In  fact,  I  doubt  if  any  one,  when  quite  alone,  ever  says  '  oh  t' 
at  '  ah !'  The  physical  effect  of  surprise  is  a  quickening  of  th« 
pulse,  and  an  interruption  of  regular  respiration  for  a  moment,  and 
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an  effort  to  relieve  one*8-8e1f  by  a  long  breath,  which  Bometimes 
takes  the  shape  of  a  long,  low  whistle.  Now  I  have  read  as  mariy 
descriptions  of  eroves  as  any  person  I  know,  and  supposed  I  had  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  original  Gothic  arch  as  could  be  obtained  from 
trees  planted  by  nature  or  art ;  but  I  confess  I  never  imagined  any 
thing  which  approached  in  beauty  and  impressiveness  the  avenues 
of  oaks  at  Bonaventure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  description 
that  I  can  make  to  affect  you  as  the  sight  must  affect  any  one,  who 
is  at  all  impressible,  when  on  the  spot.  After  riding  about  for  near 
an  hour,  I  discovered  that  they  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  were  intended  to  surround  a  house,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  remain.  Standing  in  front  of  the  house,  you  perceive  that  the 
rows  before  you,  at  the  right  hand  and  the  feftt  and  behind  you, 
once  formed  the  enclosure  of  a  large  square;  beyond  these,  on 
every  side  except  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  there  are  three  other 
rows,  quite  perfect,  forming  three  complete  avenues,  affording  cool 
and  shady  walks  at  «11  tinfes  of  the  day.  The  centre  rows  are  con- 
tinued down  to  the  river  On  one  side,  and  toward  the  city  on  the 
other.    A  slight  sketch  will  make  this  plain : 

M^^^j^f  f  Mif WJ^-f  P3^9i 

3^9  9P 
\9933 


^i^^fj^lf 


A :  the  River.    B:  the  Gerdeik    C :  K<md  to  the  City.    P :  Kuined  bwelling. 

Behind  the  house  there  must  have  been  a  beautiful  garden.  The 
borders  of  the  beds  are  made  of  '  tabby,'  I  think  it  is  called,  being 
a  composition  of  lime,  sand  and  shells,  and  they  remain  perfect  to 
this  hour.  This  beautiful  place  has  not  been  inhabited  for  many 
years,  and  other  trees  have  grown  up  among  the  live-oaks,  produ- 
cing an  appearance  of  irregularity,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  find  out  at  once  the  details  of  the  plan.  These  grounds 
have  recently  been  purchased  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  with 
the  intention  of  layjng  them  out  for  a  cemetery.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  is  not  so  diversified  as  at  Mount  Auburn  ;  but  its  solemn 
oaks,  heavily  draped  with  moss,  give  it  a  pecnliar  fitness  for  fune- 
real purposes,  which  6annot  elseW&ei'e  be  obtaibbd.  j 
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MY       ABSENT       SISTER. 


nr  BBXJ.  .T.   coasiNO. 


When  mommgr  dawos  with  eye  of  ligrht, 

And  balmy  zephyn  soft  and  coy, 
And  meadows  green,  and  streamleCs  bright. 

Are  filling  every  soul  with  joy  ; 
When  upward  wheels  the  lark  on  high, 
And  gaily  peals  the  starling's  cry. 
And  blithely  chirps  the  tiny  wren, 
And  whim  the  partridge  through  the  gleo, 
Then  doth  my  spirit  long  for  thee  ; 
Say,  sister,  dost  thou  think  of  me  t 


When  all  is  wrapped  in  noontide  heat. 

And  kindly  gides  have  ceased  to  blow, 
And  earth  is  pressed  by  busy  feet. 

And  wild  deer  to  their  covert  go ; 
When  dews  all  dry  from  buds  and  flowen. 
And  birds  all  hie  to  shadier  bowers, 
And  every  billow,  tmged  with  gold. 
More  softly  o'er  the  beach  is  rolled; 
Then  does  my  spirit  long  for  thee ; 
Say,  dear  one  !  dost  thou  think  of  me  7 

III. 

When  proudly  on  his  watery  bed 

The  bright-haired  son  sinks  down  to  rest, 
And  evening  steals  with  sflent  tread, 

And  gentle  ring-doves  seek  their  neit ; 
When  insects  raise  their  piping  notes. 
As  twilight  haze  above  them  floats. 
And  crimson  clouds  of  changing  hue 
Mix  with  the  deep  and  boundless  blue ; 
Then  does  my  spirit  long  for  thee ; 
Say,  lov'd  one  I  dost  thou  think  of  me  ? 

IV. 

When  slowly  comes  the  silver  moon> 
And  stars  in  liquid  beauty  glow. 

And  pearl-like,  clustering  one  by  one. 
The  trembling  dew-drops  gem  the  bough  ; 

When  all  things  rest  in  earth  and  air, 

While  o*er  my  breast  steal  memories  fair 

Of  all  I  love,  of  all  I  know. 

Of  all  I  prize  most  dear  below ; 

My  spirit  fondly  dwells  with  thee ; 

Then,  Sister !  then,  O  think  of  me ! 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Tbs  Lxra  or  William  Alxsundbb,  Eakl  o>  STtai.iNG,  a  Hajor-GetMral  b  the  Armv  of  tb« 
United  Statoa  during  the  Revolution.    By  hit  grudaoo,  Wzlliast  ALSXAimxa  Ddbs,  LL.  D. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  recently  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  New- 
Jerdey,  ai  the  second  volume  of  its  'Collections/  and  which 'is  now  for  sale  in  this 
city,  by  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnah.  To  say  nothing  of  the  literary  ezdcufion  of 
this  book»  we  seldom  see,  in  these  days  of  cheap  publications,  one  more  attractive 
in  its  appearance.  The  typography  is  admirable,  and  it  is  embellished  by  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Stirlino,  and  other  well -executed  engravings.^  Until  we  had  read  this 
volume,  we  must  confess  we  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Lord  SnRLnro,  important  as  we  believisd  the  latter  to  have  been  ;  and  we 
fully  agree  with  his  biographer  in  considering  it  'not  les^  consonant  to  justice  than 
dnty  that  one  of  his  desbendants  should  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  neglect'  of 
those  historians  of  the  Americah  Revolution,  and  compilers  of  American  biography, 
who  have  so  imperfectly  appreciated  the  character  and  commemorated  the  services 
'  of  an  officer  who  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  military  experience 
and  enterprise ;  by  one  only  in  disinterested  and  zealous  devotion  to  his  country ;  by 
none  in  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  it' 

The^subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  th6  city  of  New- York,  in  1726.  His  fa- 
ther, Jamks  AiiKXANDBB,  cams  from  Scotland  to  this  country  in  the  year  1716 ;  and 
from  his  mathematical  acquirements,  soon  afterward  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor-General  for  the  two  provinces  of  New-York  and  New-Jersey.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  fondness 
for  the  mathematics.  The  father  had  served  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  as  an  officer  of 
engineers ;  and  from  him  the  son  may  also  have  inherited  his  military  tastes.  Though 
bred  a  merohant,  young  Alexandbr  at  an  eairiy  age  joined  the  British  army  under 
General  Shirley,  and  became  his  private  secretary  and  aid-de-camp*  When  Sma- 
LET  was  recalled,  he  accompanied  him  to  England ;  and  upon  an  inquiry,  into  the 
conduct  of  the  general  during  his  command  in  America,  the  secretary  and  aid-de- 
camp was  examined  as  a  witness  on  his  behalf,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  general  as  the  ministry  that  was  attacked  on  this  occasion ; 
and  as  Mr.  Albxahdbr's  testimony  tended  materially  to  their  exculpation,  he  subse- 
quently received  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  the  premier,  the  elder  William 
Prrr,  afterward  the  great  Lord  GhathaM}  as  well  as  fr^m  other  leading  membeis  of 
the  administration.  Among  them  was  the  celebrate  Charles  Towr^hbud,  ,by  whose 
anconragemeiit  and  the  persuasions  of  more  mtimate  friends  he  was  induced  to  lay 
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claim  to  the  vftcant  earldom  of  STitUNo,  to.  which  he  was  believed  to  be  entitled,  ae 
the  next  heir-male  of  its  last  poaaewor.  The  proper  legal  proceedingi  were  accord- 
ingly commenced  add  proeecoted,  and  they  resulted  in  the  eatablithmeBt  of  hie  daim. 
He  now  contemplated  eetabliehing  himself  permanently  iu  Great  Britain ;  took  a 
housef  in  London,  and  resided  there  some  years,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  America. 

The  difficnlties  which  shortly  afterward  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies on  occasion  of  the  stamp-act,  and  the  part  taken  in  that  oontroveray  by  Lord 
SriaUNo,  in  favor  of  bis  native  country,  led  him  to  postpone  his  remaval ;  and  the 
troubles  which  speet^ily  followed  frem  the  ren^iiral  of  another  attempt  to  tax  the 
colonists  without  theif  consent,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  British  ParHament,  de- 
termined him  to  abandon  the  project. 

He  was,  as  his  biographer  expresses  it, '  a  whig,  not  merely  from  education  and 
eari]^  political  associationSf  but  from  the  convictions  of  his  miCtuter  judgment'  He 
accoYdingfy  espoused  the  American  cause  with  great  ardor,  an^  was  among  the  first 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  oppressions  t>f  the  mother  country.  The  service  he  had 
seen  under  General  Smiaiir  recommended  hiiSi  to  military  employment ;  and  he 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  at  fiaskenridge  by  tlie  unanimous  voice  of  his;  im- 
mediate neighbors,  who  chose  him  to  command  a  regiment  of  militia;  From  this  he 
was  soon  transfei^kl  to  the  command  of  the  firM  Regiment  raised  in  New-Jefsey  for 
the  continental  service.  He  repaired  at  once  to  EUzabeUitown,  to  recruit ;  and  be- 
fore be  bad  completed  his  ranks,  he  planned  zni  conducted  the  first  military  enter- 
prise against  the  enemy  in  the  middle  states,  and  #as  rewarded  for  the  success  that 
Attoaded  it  by  on6  of  the  fint  votes  of  approbittion  paawd  by  the  Continental  Con- 
grsasi  This  led  to  his  promotion  as  a  Brigadief-General,  and  to  bis  being  onlered  to 
the  command  at  fiTew.-York ;  whero  it  beoam6  his  duty  to  prepve  for  the  defence  of 
that  important  pUce  against  the  British  force  advancing  to  its  attack.  He  lost  no 
time  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  his  supbrion  to  that  eflfeet,  and  im^iediately 
set  about  constructing  works  in  Manhattan,  Long  and  3taten  Uande,  KUd  4m  the 
opposite  shore  of  New-Jersey.  When  superseded  in  this  command  by  the  Arrival  of 
Greneral  WAsmNorOii  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  from  Boston,  Lord  Srnzjjfo 
was  ordered  to  take  post  on  Long-Island ;  and  the  conspicuous  part  be  took  in  tlie 
battle  ftiught  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  confirmed  his  reputation  for  bravely 
and  fgoldA  conduct,  though  the  issue  was  unfortunato*  Overpowere<i  by  umnberi,  lie 
was  ttflde  prisoner,  but  speedily  exchanged  by  WASimfaTOM,  who  required  his  aer* 
vices  in  the  field.  He  reijoined  the  army  in  its  memorable  fetreat  through  New- 
Jeney,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-GeneraL  In  that<:apacity  he  led  his-divirion  atthe  battfes  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  in  both  of  which  he  datingoisfaed  himself. 

But  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  that  he  gauied  his  brightest'  lanrels,  in  coir- 
tribntingto  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  when  jeoparded  by  tbd. retreat  ef  Gene- 
ral Lnx.  He  was  neact  detached  to  the  northern  frontier  of  New-Jeioey,  upon  the 
Hudson  river,  and  advaneed  his  posts  to  the  neighborhood  of  Hackeusadc  While 
in 'this  command  he  directed  the  gallant  exploit  of  Colooel  VLEn%i  Lnn  against  Pow- 
lee-Hook,  and  covered  his  retreat ;  and  for  his  oondocat  on  the  oecasieii  veeetvyd  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  miiiiary  dislviel 
comprising  the  states  of  New-Jeoey,  Pennaylvania  and  JMaware ;  and  estaUished 
his  head-fUaitaiB  at  Philadelphia.    The  next  year,'  npvn  the  uh«  of  m  intMsar 
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from  Cuiad*,  be  wm  traiurfened  t^  the  commajid  of  tbo  northeni  deputiQent,  and 
romoyed  hii  head-quarten .  to  Alli%air.  A  formidable  BritiMi  foroa  undor  General 
8t.  Lioaa  was  advancing  from  Canada  with  the  doeign  of  diawing  attention  from 
Lord  CoaNWALLiB*!  operationa,  and  eventaaUy  forming  a  junction  with  him,  nmilar 
to  that  projected  between  Sir  Hsrrt  CLurroii  and  Bohgothb.  To  meet  thie  attempt. 
Lord  SriauHo  detached  a  ttrong  ibrce,  under  Colonel  MABinim  Wxllkt,  to  the 
weetward,  and  proceeded  with  the  nmainder  of  hie  troopo  to  the  support  of  the  force 
under  General  Staas,  at  Saratoga.  He  called  in  the  neighboring  militia,  and  con- 
centrated his  force  upon  the  Hudson,  near  the  ferry  at  Fort  Miller,  where  he  had 
reoDlyed  to  dispute  the  pnssage  of  the,  river.  But  the  enemy,  roceiving  intelligence 
of  the.surrender  of  Coenwallis,  was  fain  to  make  good  his  retreat,  after  advancing 
as  far  as  the  head  ot  Jjake  George.  Upon  his  retnm  to  Albany,  Lord  STkauMO 
proposed  a  winter  expedition  to  Canada,  and  an  attack  upon  New- York ;  both  of 
which  were  prevented  by  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.  He  still 
continued  in  the  command  at  Albany,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue,  anxiety 
and  exposure  he  had  lately  undergone,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  which 
terminated  his  lifei  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  a  few  Weeks  before  the 
prticlamation  of  peace. 

Although  we  coincide  in  the  opinion  ^  his  bi9grmpher,  that  the  man  spoken  of  by 
WASHiNOTon  in  the  terms  of  his  well-known  letter  of  conddencO  to  the  widow  of 
Loitl  SmLUio,  upon  being  informed  of  his  death,  could  scarcely  need  other  enco- 
mium, yet  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  portion  of  the 
condnding  summary  of  bis  life  and  character,  as  given  by  his  descendant : 

'  To  strong  Dative  poweri  of  mind  be  added  induetry  and  perteverance,  with  early-aeqnired 
habits  of  meibod  and  atteuioB.  His  omtural  abilities  were  more  solid  thaoiirUliaaC;  bis  aoqulf^o 
nents  ttore  useful  than  uaeommoo.  His  education  was  sucb  only  as  the  state  of  the  conntry  affiMrded* 
but  he  reeeived  from  his  father  instnictton  in  his  favorite  Ktudi^s  of  matbemeties  and  astronomy, 
whieb  rendered  him  bo  ordinary  proficient  in  thoee  sciences.  He  was  bred,  as  We  have  seen,  n 
merchant,  and  was  successfully  pursuinf  his  business,  when  he  was  induced  to  Join  the  army  under 
Geoeral  8Hini.sv,  first  as  n  commissary,  and  afterward  as  aid<4le-eamp  and  private  secretary  to  the 
eommander-in-cbieC  In  these  sutions  he  served  several  campaigns  in  the  war  which  commenced 
on  this  eontinent  In  1747;  and  the  result  of  his  miliUry  experience  was  especially  evinced  in  the 
bmtlee  of  Long  Island,  Brandy  wine,  Oermantown  and  Stoumoutti,  in  all  of  which  he  sustained  % 
conspicuous  aBd  eflkient  part  In  an  evil  hour  he  aoeompanied  General  daiELXr  to  England,  from 
motivea  more  conaistftDt  with  the  ^eneresiCy  of  his  temper  than  with  pmdenpemnd  forethought  {  and 
when  there,  he  was  persuaded  by  8Htai.xT  and  others  of  his  ftieods  to  prefer  a  claim  to  what  proved 
to  be  n  barren  title.  The  prosecution  of  thie  claim  waa  attended  with  heevy  pecuniary  espenaee, 
which,  tognther  with  thoee  incident  to  bis  prolonged  resiileace  la  England,  of  which  it  was  the  cause, 
laid  the  foundation  of  subsequent  emberrassmenis.  Remarhable  fur  the  eheerfulnees  and  hilarity  of 
his  disposition,  he  was  there  confirmed  la  those  convivial  habits  that  increased  upon  him  in  nfter 
life;  though  never  to  such  m  degree  as  to  interfero  with  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  or  d»> 
Drive  him  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  «f  his  oOcinl  superiors  or  private  friends.  They  cootri- 
buted.  nevertheless,  to  deepen  the  shade  cast  over  his  latter  yeers  by  the  perplexity  of  his  adalra^ 
and  rendered  more  strihing  the  contrsst  between  tlie  opening  and  close  of  his  career.  Almost  from 
his  first  entnnce  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  ho  waa  engaged  in  the  serviee  of  his  eountiy.  Al- 
though possessed  of  an  ensy  fortune,  he  devoted  a  larn  portion  of  bis  time,  with  bis  peculiar  talents 
•ad  acqoiremenU,  to  the  public  in  |hat  department  or  tile  colonial  government  in  which  they  were 
ealcnlated  to  be  most  useful.  Early  imbued  trith  sound  principles  of  consti|utiooal  liberty,  we- find 
him,  when  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  assailed,  among  the  first  to  tahe  up  arms  in  their  defeace; 
and  notwithstanding  hui  social  and  personal  relations  with  Great  BritSie,  cnltivated  ns  they  hnl  re- 
cently been  during  his  residence  la  the  metropolif  of  the  empire,  and  brichten^  by  the  atuntioaa 
he  had  received  from  the  meet  powerAil  and  distinguished  91  ner  sons,  he  old  not  for  a  moment  hMl- 
tale  to  protest  agninst  her  neurpatioiis,  aad  declare  In  mvor  of  his  imtiva  land.  From  that  moment 
he  Uterally  devoted  his  lilh  and  fortune  to  her  cnase,  and  literally  lost  them  both.* 

After  ibis  eztracii  it  ci^nnot  be  neceoMury  for  us  to  add  any  thing  4n  commendatioQ 
of  the  style  or  literary^  execution  of  the  work.  It  is  snfficient,  both  for  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  and  for  the  author's  hpn,  to  invite  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  of  thf  narrative  parts  of  the  book,  the  most  attractive 
i  to  ns  is  th^  coiretpoiidffMy  pontained  in  it    The  lettani  of  Lavd  Snauno 
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himself  serve  to  illustrate  his  character,  as  his  acts  exhibit  his  meritSi  both  as  a  man 
and  an  officer ;  tvhile  those  of  his  correspondents  bear  witness  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries.  The  most 
interesting  letters  perhaps  are  thoee  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Townshens,  and 
odiers  of  his  friends  hi  England,  and  of  WAsgiNOToN,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Scbut- 
LCR,  and  othen  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  conntry,  in  its  most  trying  times.  It  is 
howeyer  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  number  of  the  meet  important  letters  of  the 
original  collection  are  not  now  to  be  found.  <  They  were  eelected,'  as  oar  author  in- 
forms us  in  his  preface, '  from  the  mass,  and  laid  aside  for  gseater  security  ;"but,  as 
not  nnfrequently  happens 'in  such  case^  they  Were  lost,  perhaps,  through  the  very 
means  intended  for  their  preservation.  This  accident  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
the  letters  in  question  comprised  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Stirling  both  during 
his  residence  in  England,  and  after  his  retnm  to  this  country  with  the  Earls  of  Chat* 
BAM,  'BtTTK,  and  Shrlburnb,  Mr.  Charx.es  Townshend,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  afterward 
lienoBBOROVOH,  fand  other  British  statesmen,  upon  American  affairs,  daring  a  period 
when  most  of  those  persons  were  cabinet  ministers,  and  aH  of  them  members  of  par- 
liament The  same  packet  contained  also,  what  was  still  more  valuable,  the  private 
correspondence  of  Greneral  Washinoton  with  Lord  Stirling,  daring  the  revolutionary 
war.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  very  few  letters  of  the  former,  to  be 
found  it  this  publication.'  We  cordially  and  confidently  commend  the  work  we  have 
been  considering  to  that  wide  perusal  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  command  and 
reward. 


The  WArriHQS  of  Groroc  Washinoton :  being  his  Correspondence,  Addreuee,  Meaasgea/uid 
other  Papers,  Offletai  and  Private.   Newr.York:  HAaPBR  and  Brothsrs. 

Wr  should  esteem  no  privilege  of  the  extensive  publishere  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  admirable  work  before  us,  greater  than  that  of  placing  our  imprint  upon 
such  enterprises  as  their  superb  Pictorial  Bible,  the  works  of  Irving  and  pREscoTTy 
and  now  upon  the  writings  of  the  great  and  good  Washington.  The  contents  of  the 
superbly-printed  book  before  us,  as  of  those  which  are  to  follow  this,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  are  selected  and  published  from  the  original  manuscripts,  which  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  Washinoton  during  the  long  period  of  his  public  life,  were  carefully 
preserved  by  him  -at  Meant  Vernon,  and  by  his  will  left  to  his  nephew,  Bushrou 
Washington,  from  whom  Mr.  Sparks,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  work  before  us, 
received  them  some  ten  years  ago.  The  original  papers  aod  letters  amount  to  more 
than  two  hundred  folio  volumes,  and  have  recently  been  purchased  by  Congress,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  government.  From  this  immense  mass  of  authentic 
materiel,  Mr.  Sparks  has.  collated  all  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Washington's 
writings,  and  has  thus  brought  his  work  within  the  means  of  the  general  purchaser. 
The  notes  and  appendizjss  are  ample,  and  entirely  authentic  ;  being  derived  from  a 
great  variety  of  unpublished  manuscripts ;  while  letters  in  foreign  languages,  and 
extracts  from  such  letters,  are  translated  for  the  convenience  of  every  class  of  readers. 
Mr.  Sparks,  throughout  the  progress  of  the  entire  work,  has  followed  closely  the  order 
of  time,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  personal  narrative  ;  introducing  collateral  events 
ho  farther  than  was  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  design,  but  occasionally  in- 
terweaving anecdotes  and  snch  incidents  of  a  private  and  personal  nature  as  were 
known  to  be  entirely  authentic.    There  will  be  no  limit,  nor  should  there  be,  to  the 
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nle  of  this  preCmmently  interasttiif  and  yaliuible  work.  The  libnry  of  no  Ameri- 
ean  can  be  at  all  complete  withoat  it.  We  have  spoken  of  the  gieat  beauty  of  the  paper 
and  printing,  but  we  should  not  omit  to  allude  to  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations, 
including  the  most  anthentic  portraits  on  steel,  together  with  numerous  fac-simtles  of 
drawings  and  plans,  from  the  pen  of  WASmNOToif  himself.  Again  do  we  most  eer- 
dlally  commend  Mr.  Btkxa^  admirable  work  to  a  wide  acceptance  at  the  hands  of 
American  readeriL 


NosfTB-AaoBiOAM  Rbvibw.  for  Um  April  QoHrlsr.    Nmber  CXXX¥.   Botcdn  i  Ons,  BaOASias 
AKD  CoMPANTp    NeW'Tork :  C.  8.  Fjuncis  and  CoMFJjrf . 

This  strikes  us,  on  «  somewhat  coisory  perusal,  as  a  rery  gobd  number  of  our 
Tenerable  contemporary.  Tb*  articles  are  eleren  in  number,  and  are  upon  the  fbl« 
lowing  themes:  <  The  InteUeetu^l  Aspect  of  the  Age,'  a  scorching  roTiew  of  Gil^ 
nXiLAii's  pce§mhiently  stiqild  '  Gallmry  of  Literary  Portraits  ;*  ^  8oH6oLOBAPr  on  the 
Iroquois  Indians ;'  '  Aixin's  Life  of  Addison  ;'  *  Greek  Lexicography  ;*  a  notice  of 
DaisLBa's  and  nteBKnco's  Lexicons,  m  wMch  of  eourse  the  palm  is  asBigned  to 
PfcxBUMo;  'RoBttRT  Haii.'s  Character  and  Writings;'  a  review  of  <Nine  New 
Poets;*  <Dukr'b  Life  of  Lord  SthujNo;'  'The  New  Timon ;'  Tatlor'b  'Views 
Afoot  in  Europe;'  'Axari'b  Hirtory  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers;'  and  four  briefer 
'  Critical  Notices.'  The  review  of  the  Life  of  AnnnoN  is  rather  retroqiectiye,  but  it 
is  Well  written,  and  possesees  a  good  degree  of  interest  In  the  <  Nine  New  Poeti^ 
are  included  several  who  will  hardly  deem  thenuelves  flattered  by  the  reviewer. 
The  *  tuneftil  Nine'  acre  It  W.  Embrson,  Wiluam  E.  Chamnino,  Charlrb  T.  Brooks, 
WniiAM  W.  Stort,  T.  B.  Rbad,  Jamrs  Colmai^,  fiuzABSTR  Br6wn,  Epcs  Sar- 
GBMT,  and  Harrirt  Farlbt.  Embrson  is  described  as  writing  enigmas  in  prose  and 
vem, '  sometimes  with  meaning  in  them,  but  more  frequently  without ;'  his  veno 
generally  defying  all  laws  of  rhythm,  metre,  graidtaiar  and  common  sense.'  Mr. 
ChanniAo's  poetry  is  pronounced  *  a  feeble  and  diluted  copy  of  Mr.  Embrbon'b  ;  not 
to  mystical  and  incoherent,  but  frur  more  childish  and  insipid.'  The  credit  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  Brooks  of  being  a  faithfril  translator  Mm  the  Germafi  bards,  although  the 
reviewer  thinks  he  could  have  written  better  poems  of  his  own.  *  Mr.  Story  has 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  |k)et ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  misi  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.'  He  is  reported  an  artist  in  the  form  of  verse,  but  deficient  in  feel- 
ing VD.i  imagination ;  while  his  chief  merit  leaSds  to  a  va]^e  and  rambling  difiuse- 
ness,  which  obscures  aifd  weakens  his  best  conceptions.  '  Mr.  Rbad*b  verses  show 
taste  aiid  feeling,  with  occasional  gleams  of  fancy  ;'  but  the  critic  declares  them  to 
be  '  mere  copies,  reflections  in  water,  of  the  more  populur  effusions  of  ftivorite  con- 
temporary poets.'  He  is  entirely  acquitted,  however,  of  conscious  plagiarisKln.  '  The 
only  fault  of  Mr.  Colman'b  poems'  is  declared  to  be,  that  <  they  are  oppreasively 
wearisome  and  dull ;  quite  '  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured.'  Mias  Brownb,  an 
Englishwoman,  is  cut  short  with  an  extract  of  four  lines  from  her  book,  which, 
dthough  but  a  mere  brick  from  the  lady's  edifice,  is  certainly  quite  enough  to  estab- 
lish her  architectural  reputation.  Mr.  Eras  Sarobnt  receives  a  fair  consignment  of 
praise,  subject  to  a  slight  tariff  Miss  Farlbt's  volume  is  pronounced  a  favorable 
specimen  of  what  may  be  produced  by  a  Lowell  factory-giri,  although  the  ftilr  au- 
thor is  taken  to  task  for  having  chosen  for  her  volume '  one  of  those  coxcohibical 
titles  which  the  baid  taste  6f  Mr.  Wo^ls  has  brought  hito  fariiion.'    Th6  Aeventh 
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article  is  a  justly  commendatory  reriew  of  Mr.  Duxa*«  '  Life  of  Lord  Stiruko/ 
elflewbeie  noticed  at  large  in  these  pages.  The  <  North- American'  confirms  our 
views  of  *  The  New  Timon.*  It  yields  due  credit,  as  we  didrto  what  is  oommend&*> 
Ue  in  that  pretentious  volume;  but  it  considers  the  author  a  'snob,'  on  the  very 
grounds  urged  by  this  Magaxine.  He  is  an  imitator  of  Pops,  but  lacks  his  crystal 
terseness  and  epigrammatic  point  <  Our  author/  says  the  reviewer, '  maket  up  hm 
characters.  His  mind  is  not  of  that  creative  quality  which  holds  the  elements  of 
di^rent  characters  as  it  were  in  solution,  allowing  each  to  absorb  only  that  which 
is  congenial  to  itself,  by  a  kind  of  elective  affinity.'  '  He  is  often  exceedingly  ob- 
scure ;  certain  passages  in  the  poem  have  defied  our  utmost  capacity  of  penetratkm.' 
His  metaphors  are  confused ;  and  proofs  are  given  that  even  his  use  of  language  is 
not  always  correct  *  Vivacity,  rather  than  strength,  rapidity  of  action  rather  than 
depth  or  originality,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  mind'  *  His  notions  of  manliness,' 
adds  the  reviewer,  *  are  carried  to  an  extreme  which  would  be  more  ofiensive  were  it 
not  altogether  absurd.'    The  critic  gives  the  line  which  we  quoted  in  a  notice  of 

•  The  New  Timon,' 

'Even  in  « love-Mmf,  nen  aboald  write  for  dmo,' 

with  the  remark  :  *  Imagine  the  author  serenading  Lord  Stanley,  who  seems  to  be 
an  object  of  his  admiration,  with  '  Sleep,  gentlemen,  sleep  !*  Of  course  his  female 
characten  are  mere  shadows.  J.  Batard  Tatlor's  excellent  work, '  Views  Afoot 
in  Europe'  are  cordially  commended,  a  service  which  the  book  is  weU  calculated  to 
command,  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  As  a  whole,  the  present  number  of  the  *  North- 
American'  well  sustains  its  honorable  reputation. 


HxtToar  or  ths  Dxicovxar  and  Srm.BKBirr  o»  ms  Vazxct  ov  tbx  Misiisaipvx,  bj  tba 
throe  groAt  European  Power*,  Spain,  France  and  Orear  Britain,  and  the  nibeeqoent  Oecapatioa, 
Settlement  and  Exteuion  of  Civil  GoTernment  bj  the  United  Sutea,  until  the  year  1846.  By  Jooh 
W.  MoNXTTS,  M.  D.    In  two  ▼olumei.    pp.  1003.    New- York :  Uaktu  and  BAOTHsaa. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lands  lying  upon  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  human  race.  If  this  be  true,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  it,  a  work  which  gives  a  complete  and  comprehenaivo 
history  of  the  '  rise  and  progress*  of  such  a  vast  domain  can  hardly  be  too  widely  dif- 
fused. Indeed,  the  volumes  before  us  supply  an  important  desideratum,  for  they  pre- 
sent a  concise  and  comprehensive  detail,  a  full  yet  condensed  narrative  of  American 
colonization  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  author  has  connected  the  history  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  which  had  an  important  agency  in  the  destiny  of  tho 
American  republic  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  their  advances  upon  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  grows  out  of  the  order 
in  which  the  difierent  colonies  advanced  in  the  occupation  of  the  regions  now  com- 
prised in  the  United  States.  It  traces  the  gradual  and  steady  advance  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  and  settlements  by  their  various  routes  into  the  central  part  of  Ncnth- 
America,  and  the  *  progressive'  extension  of  the  Anglo-American  population  and  re- 
publican government  throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  south- 
west ;  illustrates  the  progressive  changes  and  the  rapid  advance  of  population  and 
civil  government,  from  the  rude  and  half-civilized  pioneer  up  to  flourishing  cities  and 
powerful  states,  extending  over  regions  which  a  few  years  previously  had  been  savage 
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■olitudei.  Sach  a  work  could  not  fail  to  be  replete  with  intereet  and  <  large  inetnic- 
tkm/  It  is  extremely  well  printed,  and  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  French, 
English  and  Spanish  possesBions  in  North-America  in  1745  ;  an  accessory  which  will 
be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  reader  who  would  acquire  understand- 
faigly  the  ssTeral  *  localities'  mentioned  in  the  work. 


MisMsm  Am)  SwsDSNBoao :  or  tlui  Relation  of  tk«  DeralopmeDt*  of  MenBeriflm  to  the  Doc- 
trioM  and  DweloturM  of  SwsDiHBOfto.  By  Osoaos  Bu«ii.  Second  Edition*  New-York:  John 
Allkn,  139  N«mau-«treet. 

Thb  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  separated  by  the  interval  of  a 
very  few  months  from  the  6rBt,  afibrds  evidence  at  least  of  a  considerable  interest 
9Qm$where  in  the  marvels  and  mysticisms  connected  with  thp  two  names  that  stand 
forth  in  the  title-page.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  distinctly  qnough  stated.  It  is  to  de- 
monstrate t^e  truth  of  Swkoknborg's  revelations  by  an  appeal  to  <  Mesmeric  Facts,' 
or  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism.  They  had  not  been  observed  when  Swsdknboro 
wrote,  and  hence  were  net  alluded  to  by  him,  among  others,  to  confirm  his  teaching, 
but  they  have  since  been  recorded  by  many  thousands  of  persons  throughout  Europe 
and  America.  FrofesBor  Bush  does  not  regard  them  ss  miracles.  He  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea  that  mere  miracles,  as  such,  can  furnish  any  rational  confirmation 
of  truths.  He  does  not  infer,  because  a  man  speaks  a  language  he  has  never  learned, 
that  therefore  what  he  utters  is  to  be  believed.  The  Professor's  first  chapter  is  on  the 
state  of  SwaniNBORO  himself,  psychologically  viewed  The  argument,  briefly  stated, 
is  this :  Swkdxmboro  asserts  that  every  man  possesses  spiritual  senses  corresponding 
to  his  bodily  senses^  and  also  that  if  the  bodily  senses  are  put  to  sleep  these  spiritual 
senses  will  be  opened  He  claims,  in  his  own  case,that.for  important  purposes  his 
spiritual  senses  were  opened  by  the  Lord,  so  that  for  many  years  he  had  perceptible 
communication  with  both  the  spiritual  and  natural  worids  at  the  san^e  time.  But  the 
world  was  profoundly  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  interior  senses.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  by  no  observed  phenomena.  Men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  incredu- 
lous, and  unwilling  to  receive  the  ipse  dixit  even  of  Swrdenborg,  when  it  seen^d  en- 
tirely to  lack  confirmation  by  facts.  Human  experience,  in  the  view  of  many,  was  not 
yet  large  enough  to  test  either  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Swkdenboro's 
statements.  But  m  the  mean  time  new  discoveries  in  Anthropology,  as  well  aa  in  other 
sciences,  have  been  made,  whereby  doubtless  truths,  hitherto  unrecognized,  may  be 
confirmed.  Thus,  among  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  persons,  it  is  alleged,  have 
had  their  bodily  senses  put  to  sleep,  and  in  accordance  with  the  assertion  of  Sweden- 
Boao,  have  still  manifested  sensations  of  a  more  interior  kind ;  demonstrating  the  ex- 
isteQce  of  such  senses,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  opened  during  the  life  of  the 
body.  The  argument  hi  the  chapter  headed  *  Transfer  of  Thought'  is  the  same  as 
before.  Swxdxmborg  asserts,  as  a  law  of  spiritual  life,  that  there  is  communication  of 
the  thoughts  of  one  spirit  to  others  who  come  to  him,  and  this  without  the  intervention 
of  language  or  any  arbitrary  signs.  This  to  the  world  was  incredible,  because  no  such 
conmiunication  of  thought  had  ever  been  witnessed.  At.  length,  however,  the  bodily 
senses  were  laid  asleep,  and  there  appears  in  activity  the  law  announced  by  Sweden- 
Boao.  These,  and  other  matters  intimately  connected  therewith,  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  volume  itself,  to  which,  <  for  farther  information,'  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
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HoLLDio  BACK  TBI  TiDi  ov  Tmi :  E^tTBur  AnTRivrmi.  —-We  iimta  atten- 
tion to  the  rabjoiDed  authentic  paper  upon  one  of  the  mort  intemtin;  and  well- 
eetaUUlied  recorde  of  antiquity  yet  ftmnd  in  the  worid  Will  the  date  of  the  in- 
■criptionfl  upon  the  Peiaiaa  TaUete  help  m  to  eonjectoie  how  hmg  a  period  mart 
have  elapeed  after  the  firrt  agricnltiirist  aent  his  plonghshare  through  the  aoil  yet 
'  loft  with  the  delnge,'  before  the  inrention  of  man  enabled  him  to  transmit  his  ideas 
to  his  fellows  in  phonetic  symbols  t  This  may  indeed  be  a  dfaeouraging  inqairy,if 
those  to  whom  we  look  for  knowledge  to  direct  ns  to  this  and  simOar  points  are  no 
more  faithftil  to  fact  than  is  HsmonoriTS.  Under  the  modest  titie  of  '  Some  Remnrk9 
upon  the  Behieiun  TahletOf*  a  correspondent  sends  ns  the  annexed  sketch  of  the  re- 
maikable  antiquities  to  which  we  have  allnded : 

ne  letters  of  Mr.  L4TAnn,  upon  the  ezcuTations  at  Nineveh,  which  appearsd  in 
the  March  number  of  the  ^ckbuocxbe,  hare  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  the 
curiosity  and  expectations  of  the  leaned  among  our  citisens.  With  your  pefmis- 
■on,  Mr.  EnrroR,  I  propose  the  exposition  in  your  pages  of  a  discovery  of  quite  as 
much  Talne,  faiasmuch  as  it  brings  with  it  something  tangible  and  open  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  who  can  obtain  a  view  of  the  subject  I  allude  to  the  deci- 
phering of  the  fianoos  monument  of  Beatoon,  or  Behistnn,  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  distance  of  seme  fifty  or  seyenty-fire  miles  to  the  eoutfa-weet  of  Hamadan, 
the  aneient  Ecbatana.  llie  'Tablets  of  Behistnn'  are  sculptmed  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain-rock,  which  rises  almost  perpendiculariy  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  it  may  be  said  that  tiro  pages  of  the  book  of  History  are  inscribed  upon 
this  portion  of  the  book  of  Nature  ;  the  one  which  first  meets  the  eye  contaming,  as 
is  supposed,  rude  and  imperfect  reminisoenMs  of  the  time  of  Semiramis ;  the  other, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  exhibiting  a  perfect  and  beautifol  memorial  of  the 
epoch  of  Daxtos,  the  son  of  HTSTisna.  It  was  a  grand  idea  of  the  magnificent 
heroes  of  remote  days,  to  imprint  upon  the  ei^erlasting  hills  the  records  of  their  pomp 
and  Talor ;  to  leare  upon  the  overhanging  cliff  or  the  seemingly  inaccessible  crag  the 
traces  of  human  power  and  indomitable  human  will.  An  insatiable  desire  to  be  glorified 
throughout  all  time,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  kind,  seems  ever  to  have  been  wilii 
them  a  motive  principle ;  and  they  took  the  sure  method  of  efiteting  their  object  by 
eoDverting  the  most  enduring  of  Earth's  substance  into  imperishable  archives  of 
their  fame ;  and  thus,  to  change  the  metaphor,  they  bridged  the  Hellespont  that  lay 
between  the  future  and  the  past. 

Among  the  precious  relics  of  olden  time,  this  monoment  of  the  triumphs  of 
DABnm  HwriarBs,  commonly  called  the  Iterth  king  of  Penia,  will  heneelbrth  Aand 
The  iuMsripCion  upon  it  is  tfUingual,  and  contained  m  sevniml  oolunns 
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of  evBeifiHiii  writing.  The  Penian  eharaeten,  of  whksh  tbe  Babylooiaa  and  Median 
are  merely  tranecripU,  were  deciphered  by  that  aocompliahed  and  indefatigable  Orien- 
tal scholar.  Major  RawunsoNi  of  the  British  army,  after  a  ten  yean*  study ;  which  how* 
flfwrwas  mtermpted  by  his  paiticipation  in  the  wars  of  Afghanistan ;  and  in  1846,  he 
pnblisbad  his  translation,  aeeompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  Cuneifimn  writing  in  a  nam* 
her  of  the  <  Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  Jenraal.'  The  figures  scnlptnred  on  the  taUeU 
are  thns  ezpoanded  in  a  book  published  in  1844:  <  A  moden  trayeller  copied  the 
above  piotore  from  a  rock  in  Media,  and  supposes  it  refers  to  some  incident  in  the 
Babylonish  e^tirity.  It  may  serve  to  show  ^he  degrading  and  pahiftd  nature  of  the 
captivity  which  the  Jews  snfiered  as  a  pnnishmeat  for  their  sins.'  Snob  an  assertion 
may  Jiave  been  a  very  natnral  one  for  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  to  make,  especially 
if  he  had  some  particular  reason  for  making  it ;  bat  surely  even  in  that  year  enough 
was  known  concerning  the  tarieas  nations  of  antiquity,  to  induce  him  to  reflect 
whether,  finding  this  sculptora  in  the  khigdom  of  Penia,  the  land  of  Craos,  Cam* 
BTSBS,  DAaius,  and  Xstxts,  these  captives  might  not  represent  Greeks,  Scjrthians, 
Babylonians  or  even  Egyptians  as  well  as  Hebrews.  This  however  is  only  a  pasnng 
remark ;  for  the  discoveries  and  investigation  of  things  pertaining  to  ancient  times, 
which,  threugh  the  persevering  energy  «f  snentific  men,  are  hoariy  advandqg,  have 
cleared  aoray  a  mass  of  rubbish  that  for  ages  has  encamberad  not  only  the  menu- 
meats  of  antiquity,  but  also  the  inductive  ptoeesses  of  the  human  nund  And  now 
that  Ibe  'star  has  risen  in  the  £^9^  we  may  hope  that  by*the  light  of  its  steadily  in* 
creasing  beam,  Truth,  heretofore  wandering  amid  the  maaes  of  oonjectare  and  fiJse 
premises,  will  retrace  her  weary  steps  and  find  a  resting-plaee  as  well  as  a  fresh 
point  of  departore. 

These  sculptures  in  fact  reprssent  a  winged  figure  in  the  air,  and  a  gnrnpof  eap» 
tives  standing  in  presence  of  a  royal  personage  and  his  attendants.  The  foot  of  the 
king  tramples  a  prostrate  figure  which  liea  between  him  and  the  nine  erect  figures, 
whooe  hands  are  tied  behfaid  their  backs,  and  who  are  bound  together  by  a  rope  which 
passes  aroond  their  necks.  These,  according  to  the  mscriptions  over  each,  are  the 
nsoipen  of  his  authority,  whom  DAaius  Tanquished  after  be  obtained  the  crown 
of  Persia,  and  the  prostrate  form  is  the  Magian  impostor  whom  he  slew  before  he 
became  king.  These  labeU  designate  each  '  rebel'  by  name ;  and  the  fire  interpreted 
columns  of  Persian  characters  contain  information  extremely  important  on  many 
aecounts.  In  truth,  these  tablets  are  destined  to  become  the  object  of  deep  reseaioh 
and  discussion,  they  will  henceforth  to  be  to  Perria  infinitely  more  than  the  Rosetta 
stone  is  to  Egypt ;  for  they  contain  within  themselves  not  only  the  key  to  phifological 
enigmas,  bat  also  the  test  of  the  genuineneas  of  documents  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  history.  Major  Rawunson  remarks,  that  *  while  at  I^* 
sepolis,  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  Daeius  aspwed  to  elevate  the  moral  foelings 
of  his  countrymen^  and  to  secure  their  future  dominancy  in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  dis- 
playing to  them  their  superiority  over  the  fondatory  provinces  of  the  empire ;  on  the 
sacred  rock  at  Bagbistan  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  style  of  an  historian,  to  collect 
the  genealogical  traditions  of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and  power  of  bin  ^ii|g- 
dora,  and  to  relate  the  leading  incidents  of  his  reign.'    The  record  opens  thns : 

*  I  AM  Dabius.  the  mat  Kinf,  tlie  Iiiof  oT  kiaf  •,  the  Kiof  of  Persia,  the  kiof  of  (the  depeadoM) 
profincea,  the  son  of  HrrrASPXa,  the  fraudaoD  of  Aaa^KBi,  the  Aohmneoiao.* 

*  Bays  Dauus  the  King :  Hy  father  waa  HrsTAaPxt't  of  HrtTASFBS  the  father  was  Assamss; 
of  Ajuakxs  the  flitber  was  AjuYASAMZfis ;  of  Axitaxakmss  the  father  was  Txiarxt ;  of  Tbiipbs 
the  father  was  Aohxhbmbs. 
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*Say*  Daeids  ihe&iar:  On  that  aeoottnt  w  have  b«ea  called  AehvoieniaaB  $  from  aDtiqoitrv* 
have  boeu  uiiMulMiued  (or  we  have  deMended  Ofrom  mmtiqmitf  tkoM  of  rar  race  A«e<  h*«n  ku^aJ 

*  Say*  Daeiui  tbe  Kinf :  There  are  eight  or  my  race  who  have  been  kiaft  before  ma,  I  am  Um 
bUUi  ;  for  a  very  lony  time  we  have  been  kiogi.' 

It  will  thui  be  peroe'iTed,  that  from  the  very  onaet,  the  aoeoant  Daeiui  gires  na  of 
hif  right  to  the  throne,  is  advene  to  onr  received  opinioiis  on  tbe  rabjeot,  deriv«d  from 
Hbbodotub  ;  who,  it  is  true,  calls  Htstabpbb,  *lhe  son  of  Absambs,  of  the  family  of 
the  Acbemenians ;'  and  also  adds  in  another  place,  that  tbe  Penian  monaichs  were 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  the  Achemenide.  Bat  he  evidently  did  not  oonsider 
HrBTASPBS*  son  entitled  by  descent,  to  re^l  power;  and  we  can  only  infer  that,  as  be 
wrote  his  books  after  many  of  Dabids^s  descendants  had  scenpied  tbe  throne,  and 
while  one  of  them  was  the  aetdal  monarch,  he  regarded  Dabics  as  the  founder  of  tbe 
reigning  dynasty,  and  meant,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difl^rent  tribes,  to  designate 
particularly  the  one  whence  it  sprang.  It  could  not  have  been  his  intention  to  con- 
fer the  honor  of  establishing  that  race  in  sovereignty  upon  Ctbitb  ;  for,  by  his  own 
showing  this,  his  Jirst  king  of  Persia  was  the  son  of  a  Median  princess,*  and  a  Per* 
sian  *  of  the  very  meanest  rank,'  (s.  1 ;  a  91.)  though  of  a  '  respectable  famiiy.' 
(b.  1 ;  a  107.)  Neither  can  be  mamtam,  indisputably,  that  even  Gtbui^  son  add  suc- 
cessor, was  of  the  Achaunenian  family  through  Casban  danb  ;  for  tbe  Egyptians, 
whom  he  allows  '  are  of  all  mankind  the  best  conversant  with  the  Penian  manners,' 
afllrm  that  Nftbtis,  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  Afbibs,  was  Cambtbbs*  mo* 
ther.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Cambtsbs  died  without  issue,  and  therefore  his  matamity 
in  no  manner  afiects  our  assertion. 

It  is  also  true  that  Hbbodotus  so  far  coincides  with  the  tablets,  as  to  make  Xbbxbb 
declare  that  among  the  anceston  of  Darius  were  reckoned  Abinnbs,  Tbmfbdb,  CrBOSy 
Cambtsbs  and  AcniBiiBHBs ;  (b.  7 ;  c.  1 1.)  but  in  this  solitary  mention  of  these  ] 
be  does  not  style  them  sovereigns,,  nor  does  be  ever,  except  by  calling  Htsta 
Achsmenian,  give  Darius  a  kingly  origin.  On  tbe  contrary,  he  says  ezplicitiy  that 
during  Cahbtbes*  expedition  into  E^gypt,  Darius  was  in  the  king's  guards  and '  of  no 
particular  consideration  ;  (b.  3  ;  o.  139.)  This  ubiquity,  by  tbe  way,  is  rather  a  re- 
markable afiair,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few  pages  back,  we  find  Dabius  travelling  from 
'  Persia  to  Susa,'  to  slay  the  usurper.  Neither  does  he  speak,  except  in  the  instance  quoted 
above,  of  any  consanguinity  between  Ctbtts  and  Dabxub,  which  it  might  be  expected 
he  would  do.if  he  believed  it  to  exist ;  particularly  when  after  a  dream,  Ctbus,  who 
at  the  time  is  in  the  country  of  the  Massagete,  summons  Htstaspbs,  and  declares  to 
him  his  belief  that  Dabius  hitends  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Penia.  *  The  gods,'  says 
Ctbus,  '  whose  favor  I  enjoy,  disclose  to  me  all  those  events  which  menace  my  secu- 
rity ;*  and  as  Hbbodotos  asserts  that  Ctbus  usurped  the  throne  of  his  grand&ther 
Asttagbs,  Ctbus  might  very  consistently  accuse  Dabius  of  a  similar  attempt,  pro- 
vided the  latter  had  any  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  crown.  But  HTtrAspcs  replies 
•  Far  be  it,  oh  King !  from  any  man  of  Persian  origin  to  form  conspiracies  against 
his  sovereign :  if  such  there  be,  let  immediate  death  be  his  portion.  You  have  raised 
the  Perrians  from  slavery  to  freedom ;  from  subjects  you  have  made  them  maston: 
if  a  vision  has  informed  yon  that  my  son  designs  anything  against  you,  to  you  and  to 

^  Ir  to  thii  •Utament  it  be  objected  that  Pbxxaspeb,  at  the  maMaere  of  the  Maji,  {•  said  to  have  re- 
cooated  the  genealofy  pf  Cratrs '  befrinninf  with  AcHJKUEfrcs  ■/  it  need  only  be  remarlied  that  it  ia 
a  pity  Hsaoporai  did  not  tell  what  PaxxAtPss  eaid  on  the  •ubjectf  and  that  this  recital,  ai  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel,  is  without  doubt  as  much  a  fabrication  as  his  havinK  slain  Cajcbtbxs'  brother. 
CrmiTB  mat  of  the  Achnmenidc  it  is  true ;  for  the  ubieta  and  eleo  the  inscription  on  tbe  pilaster  at 
Mourg-anb  declare  the  fact,  but  Hsesdotds  can  be  no  authority  in  the  matter  |  indeed,  it  ia  oohr  In 
this  quotation  that  he  ever  alladee  to  the  subject. 
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your  diipQial  I  ahall  deliver  him.'  (b.  1 ;  o.  210.)  Moreover  HcKODorue  ityles  Da* 
BiUB,  'the  Mm  of  Htstaspkv,  the  governor  of  Persia  ;'  and  adds,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  coneptracy  against  the  Magian  impostor,  he  had  come  to  Susa,  the  royal  residenee, 
on  pretence  of  baeineas  from  his  father  to  the  king,  but  in  reality  to  alay  the,  nsarper, 
which  having  accomplished,  he  obtained  the  throne  by  a  stratagem,  (b.  3 ;  c.  70  ; 
87.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Damub  calls  himself  the  ninth  king  of  his  raoe ;  and 
■0  far  his  account  of  himself  agrees  better  with  Ebchtlus  than  with  HEaojx)Tvs ; 
as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  speech  of  the  ghost  of  Darius  in 
*  the  Persians'  may  see.  £sohti«us,  however  in  the  main,  agrees  less  with  the  tablets 
than  does  Hkeodotds  ;  for  he  places  many  kings  between  Daeius  and  Cambtbbs, 
whereas  Damus,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  extract,  asserts  that  he  killed  the 
Magian  usoiper.  In  oor  version  Cambysss'  brother  and  his  '  counterfeit  presentment,' 
are  both  called  Smbepui  ;  the  Persian  writing  calls  neither  by  that  name,  and  gives 
each  a  separate  appellation.  Daiuus^  it  will  also  be  observed,  says  that  Cambtbbs 
slew  his  brother  before  he  went  to  Egypt;  while  Heeodotos  avers  tbat  the  monarch 
despatched  Pebxaspbs  from  Egypt  for  that  purpose,  and  *  PREZAsrEs  arrived  at  Susa, 
and  destroyed  SMBanis,  some  say  by  takipg  him  aside  while  engaged  in  the  diversion 
of  the  chase  ;  others  believe  that  he  drowned  him  in  the  Red  Sea.'  (b.  3 ;  a  30.)  The 
reasons,  too,  for  the  murder  aro  as  diverse  as  the  account*: 

*  Bay*  DarIvs  the  Ring :  Thia  is  what  wm  done  by  me  before  I  became  kiD|.  He  irho  waa  named 
Caxbyixb,  (Kavvjita)  the  aon  of  L'Tavs  of  our  race,  bn  wai  here  kidf  be^ra  me.  Tbere  was  of 
that  CABCBYSxt  a  brother  named  Ba&tiub  ;  he  was  of  th*  tame  mother  and  father  as  Ca'miybxs. 
Cambtsxs  slew  thb  Babtzus.  When  CakBysbs  ale  w  that  Baxtios,  tk9  tromUu  of  tkt  tt»U  e*ma9d 
leUcA  Ba/riWM  kmd  tTceited.  Then  Cambysks  proceeded  to  Egypt.  When  Cambybxs  had  gone  to 
Egypt,  the  etate  became  heretical ;  thed  the  lie  became  aboanding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  ia 
Media,  and  in  the  other  proviucea. 

'Says  Daaivs  the  King:  Afterward  there  was  a  ceruin  man.  a  Magian,  named  Gokatks.  He 
aroae  firom  Piasiachiiti,  the  mountains  named  Arakadres,  from  thence  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was, as  be  arose,  he  said:  'I  am  Babtius,  the  son  of  CyBUs,the  brother  of 
CahbtsbS.'  Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellioos;  from  Cambyscs  it  went  over  to  that(BABTn7s) 
both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  He  seised  the  empire;  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  Garmapada  then  it  was  he  thus  seized  the  empire.  Afterward  Cambysks,  unable  to  endure 
his  (misfortunes)  died. 

'  Says  Dabius  the  King :  That  crown  or  empire  of  which  Gouates,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cam- 
SYixs,  that  crown  had  been  in  our  family  ttam  the  oldeiv  time.  .  .  .  There  was  not  any  one  bold 
enough  to  oppose  him;  every  one  was  standing  obediently  around  Gomatxs  until  1  arrived.  Then 
I  abode  in  the  worship  of  Obbcazd  ;  Obm azd  brought  help  to  mo :  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  mouth 
Bagaxadbh,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  my  weU-wishers,  I  slew  that  Gokatks,  the  Magian, 
and  the  chief  men  who  were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Siktakhotes,  in  the  district  of  Media, 
named  NissBa,  there  I  slew  him ;  1  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ubmazd  1  be- 
came Kinf ;  Obbcazd  granted  me  the  sceptre. 

'  Says  Dabius  the  King :  The  crown  that  had  been  wrested  from  our  race,  that  1  recovered,  I  ee- 
Ubtished  it  firmly,  as  in  the  days  of  old ;  thus  1  did.  The  rites  which  Gomatbs  the  Magian  had 
faitrodttced,  I  prohibited.  1  reinstated  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunta  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and 
confided  them  to  the  fhmiiies  which  Gtomatbs  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  those  offices ;  as  in  the 
days  of  old ;  thus  1  restored  tbat  which  had  been  taken  away.  By  the  grace  of  Obmazd  Idid  this. 
1  labored  until  I  had  firmly  established  our  family  as  in  the  days  of  old.  1  labored  by  the  grace  of 
Obmazd  (in  order)  that  Gomatbs  the  Magian  might  not  supersede  our  family.' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  in  detail  from  the  tablets ;  but  so  much  of  an  ex- 
tract is  necessary  to  prove  the  assertion  that  they  and  HBaoDorus  are  greatly  at 
variance.  The  quotation  is  also  made  for  another  pnipose :  that  of  introducing  the 
name  of  Cambysbs  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  has  never  before  been  discovered  upon  any 
of  the  Penian  monuments.  It  will  also  be  observed  tbat  Daaius,  in  this  genealogi« 
cal  account,  does  not  reckon  Grans  and  Cambysbs  among  his  immediate  progenitors, 
although  he  distinctly  shows  that  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  Cambysbs,  *  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  of  oar  race,'  and  that  he  considered  himself  to  have  a  claim  to  do  so. 
Neither  can  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  eanmerated  as  having  been  *  kings 
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from  antiqiitty/  be  converted  into  thooe  of  Ctkui  and  CAMBTect.  The  Peniaa  word 
for  Cyrus,  oa  deciphered  by  Major  Raivlikion,  is  Khumth  ;  (Westeroaard  spelb  H 
QuruBs)  that  of  Cambtsbs,  Kahujiyd;  whereas  the  names  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  taUeta  are,  Vathtaspa,  (Htstaspeb  ;)  Artkamaf  (Ajuames  ;)  Ariyatrmm(B)nm, 
(AiRITarammbs  ;)  ChispaUh,  (Tbupbub.)  These,  however,  even  With  the  additioii 
of  AcHJBMBNBa,  would  give  Darius  but  five  predecessors  on  the  throne ;  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  lineal  deeeeDdRttt  of  these  five  kings,  and 
that  three  others,  of  a  ooUateral  btanch,  two  of  whom  were  Ctrus  and  CAmraBB^ 
had  hitervened  between  him  and  his  direct  ancestoiB.  It  is  obvioos  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  discovered  and  deciphered  among  the  rains  of  Darius's  extended  king- 
dom, before  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  can  b^  attauied  in  this  matter ;  bat  safll- 
eient  has  been  already  brought  t»  light,  through  the  genins  and  sagacity  of  Major 
RAWLOfsoif,  to  upset  our  preconceited  opinions  npon  this  portion  of  the  annals  of 
Ferna,  and  to  weaken  onr  faith  in  the  statements  of  '  the  Father  of  History.' 

The  crowned  and  winged  figure  above  the  heads  of  Dabiub  and  the  captives,  de- 
Borvea  particalar  attention,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  on  the  baa^relieis  at  Penepolb,  and 
oil  the  sepulchral  s<5n]ptnre  at  Nakshi-Rostam  ;  which  latter,  LANnoBBR,  in  his  eighth 
essay,  *  8abean  Researches,'  calls  <  the  bust  of  the  Pernan  monarch  risnig  from  tha 
winged  ciiele.'  He  inclined,  at  one'  time,  to  believe  it  was  intended  as  an  apethe<isis 
of  the  entombed  kifig ;  but  afkerwitrd  came  to  the  conofaisios,  that  as  the  figure  had 
downward  as  well  <s  lateral  rays,  it  was  deteendingf  and  thereby  the  spectator  was 
^Bunply  but  impreflrively  informed  that  the  deceased  tenant  of  the  sepulchre  de^ 
Htnded  from  the  glorious  deity  to  whom  the  Pexaans  and  the  Sabeans  in  general 
0^  sacrifice.'  Sir  Robbrt  Portbr,  also,  in  his  travels  through  Georgia,  Armenia 
and  Persia,  refers  particularly  to  those  very  tablets  of  fiehistun,  and  observes:  '  In 
the  air,  over  the  heads  of  the  centre  fignres^  appears  the  floating  intelligence  in  bam 
circle  and  car  of  sunbeams,  so  often  remarked  on  the  sculptures  of  Nakshi-Rustum 
and  Persepolis.'  Of  the  writing  upon  th6  tablets,  nnexplained  at  the  tone  of  the  pab* 
lication  of  his  volumes*  (1832,)  he  says : 

*  Fbom  m  nseli  labor  haviol  bMO  ezerlad  m  thu  put  of  tbc  work,  it  esdtM  th4  aors  rec n 

1  oiid  noat  am 


Not  ooljr  tho  kMf  •oronbodowod  uaals  of  thu  eooalry.  Mink  i*  the  doptha  of  tsme.  ■■at  ko  «•- 
lif btened,  but  tbea«  iaMriDtiona  might  elucidate  the  tme  meaolsir  Of  the  hoverinf  Bfure  io  the  mir, 
■■d  nj  whieh  Ronjeetnre  la  right ;  thu  it  ii  a  gumrdiaa  apiiit,  or  a  aocond  aelf ;  or  io  declaring  both 
to  be  wrong,  pioMNiaee  iu  proper  nfBificetion.' 

Major  RAWLiiiBoif  has  caitoed  the  tBblets  of  Behiston  to  speak  out  their  oracles. 
In  oonfirmatkni,  as  R  were,  of  the  almost  prophecy  of  Sir  Robbbt  Porter.  His  em- 
diti<m  and  astonishing  research  have  opened  to  the  world  that  which,  to  use  his  own 
OEpiuBwon, '  has  been  a  sealed  letter  for  at  leeM  twenty  centuries ;'  and  while  this 
most  valuable  of  all  the  remams  of  Persian  antiqaity  gives  nOw  no  uncertain  informa- 
tion upon  many  historical  pomts,  it  seems  also  to  render  great  assiBtanoe  toward  the 
solatien  of  the  problem  respecting  the  identificalioB  of  the  '  rsdiant  personage'  which 
has  hitherto  puisled  so  many  profbond  schdara  By  a  careful  etamnnation  of  the 
InseriptionB,  it  Is  rational  to  snppose  that  Ormaxd  alone,  the  Grobd  Deity  of  the  Per- 
siaas,  in  hiB  capacity  of  ruler  of  the  univene,  ailUfer  of  the  aflhiiB  of  noen,  the  pre- 
server, evincing  by  his  presence  that  he  has  been  prapitiooa  to  the  nsonareh,  whe 
gratefUly  acknowledges  his  divise  inteiieBence,  is  nUanded  by  <be  ] 
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It  will  strike  any  reader  of  Rawunbon'b  translation,  that  throagfaont  his  narratire, 
Damus  aacribee  his  good  fortune,  in  every  instance,  to  the  direct  interposition  of  this 
divinity.  <  By  the  grrace  of  Ormazd,  I  have  become  King ;'  <  Ormazd  has  granted  me 
the  empire ;'  *  Ormazd  broaght  me  help  ;'  '  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  entirely  de- 
feated the  rebel  army ;'  '  By  the  grace  of  OrMazd,  I  entirely  defeated  the  force  of 
Natitasibus,'  *  of  Phraortes,'  ♦  of  Veisdatbs,*  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered  ;  besides  the  winged  figure  on  the  soulp- 
tnras,  the  inscriptions  of  DARitrs  Htstaspes  at  Peniepolis  and  Nakshi-Rnsturo,  toge- 
ther with  those  at  Hamadan,  commence  with  the  following  apostrophe :  *  Ormazd 
if  the  great  God,  Who  created  this  earth,  who  also  created  heaven,  who  created  men, 
who  created  the  fate  of  men,  who  made  Darius  king,  the  only  king  over  many,  the 
only  commander  over  many.'  (Translation  of  Lassen's  Latin  copy.)  When,  more- 
over, it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  monuments  are  likewise  the  records  of  Darius  ; 
that  on  them  he  ascribes  the  glory  of  his  greatness  and  his  achievements  solely 
to  the  power  of  Ormazd  ;  and  that  he  purified  the  ancient  Mithratic  religion  from 
many  abases ;  the  inference  is  unavoidably  in  favor  of  the  position  here  aseumed. 
This  inference  would  amount  almost  to  conviction,  if  Major  Rawlinbom's  restoration 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  annexed  quotation  might  be  adopted  without  dispute : 

*Sat8  Darius  the  King ;  '  By  the  grace  of  Obmazd  hsTe  I  achieved  the  porfonnance  of  the  whole. 
Thoa  whoever  hereMfter  mayeat  peruse  this  ublet,  let  it  be  known  to  thee,  that  which  haa  been  done 
bjr  me,  that  it  haa  not  been  falsely  reUted.' 

'Bays  Darius  the  King:  *  Ormud  it  «y  witiMca  that  thia  record  1  ha?e  faithfully  made  of  tho 
performance  of  the  whole.' ' 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  obliteration  or  a  confusion  of  characters  in  this  valuable 
sentence,  which  Major  Rawlinbon  has  not  investigated  as  thoroughly  as  he  would 
have  done,  had  his  attention  been  attracted  to  its  importance.  He  lays  no  stress 
upon  this,  nor  upon  any  particular  passage  throughout  the  tablets ;  his  grand  object  has 
been  to  render  as  correct  a  reading  o{  four  hundred  lines  of  Persian  cuneiform  writing 
as  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  where  an  abrasion  in  the  rock  occure  he  has  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  lost  portion  through  the  medium  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Median  characters.  It  is  to  be  ardently  desired,  that  in  the  remaining  chapters  of 
has  important  essay  he  will  enter  into  a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  document, 
and  publish  the  results  of  his  scientific  labors  upon  historical  and  mooted  points,  as 
well  as  upon  philological  ones.  Possibly  he  has  already  done  so,  and  his  entire  work 
may  at  the  present  time  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  choose  to  purchase  it,  in  England. 
But  his  first  number  alone  has  reached  this  country,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  many 
of  onr  so-called  *  general  readen'  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Major  Rawlinsoii, 
or  of  his  having  achieved  '  the  impossible'  in  the  deciphering  of  the  tablets  of  Behis- 
tnn.  Two  copies  only  of  this  first  number  are  to  be  found  in  New- York  ;  one  of  ^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  the  other  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Bart- 
LiTT ;  to  whose  kindness,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  while  he  was  in  the  city,  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  the  perusal,  once  and  again,  of  that  remarkable 
production. 

These  observations  have  been  thus  loosely  thrown  together,  and  committed  to  the 
press,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  such  matters,  and 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  of  the  Orientalists  among  us  to  make  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  subject ;  in  short,  to  provoke  them  to  accomplish  en  maiire  what  has 
hero  been  attempted  merely  en  Scoli^e. 

TOL.  ZXIX.  61 
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<  BxLVAimroRT,  or  Mazupa  TRA^vnu.' — We  hRve  hoard  from  time  to  time,  within 

the  last  three  or  four  yean,  of  a  Tory  amnaing  poetical  prodnction  of  the  late  Rorert 

C.  San  M,  entitled  *Bilvan9nort,or  Maztppa  TravutU  ;  being  a  third  Edition  of  John 

OUpin;*  but  until  very  recently  we  have  never  encountered  a  copy  of  it    It  bean 

this  motto  from  Ovio's  Metamorphoses : 

*  Nil  UIo  fertar  volaeniai  aodarator  eqvonm, 
Pott  PhtttOBtaoa,  vidiaM  dolentius,  ifnat.* 

and  if  thus  dedioated  to  Jomi  Nsal,  <  the  anther  of  <  Keep  Cool,'  and  <  The  Battle 
of  Niagara:' 

■  Drar  Sir  :  Hara  U  a  ride,  wliieh  baats  all  the  wlOrUgif  •  of  yoar  Imaginatioa.  Baglw,  itata, 
rainbowt,  thondar,  llf htqlof,  and  Laka  Ontario^  ftil  incomparably  balow  the  ■abiimity  of  tba  aabjact, 
aad  the  gi^aodaqr  of  tba  azaeution.  I  hear  you  ha?e  laitaly  broken  looae  froaa  the  Lunatic  Aaylom ; 
and  hope  that  thia  parformanea  may  gat  into  your  handa ;  haviaf  no  doubt,  it  will  yield  you  that  an- 
faignad  delight  whieh  aaeh  atarrlbta  gaidua  aa  yooraalf  ia  alooa  ca|Mbla  of  aRjayiag,  in  ila  nuMtis- 
aecaaaibia  aeoaatricMaa  WhaR  yoa  ara  aajct  diapoead  to  RMka  aona  mualc,  aa  you  foaad  ao  mach 
dlAealty  in  parfoming  under  Niagara  Falla,  I  would  bag  laave  to  raconimend '  Snake  Hill,*  the  acana 
of  tha  pfMant  diacouraa,  to  your  aarioaa  and  daroat  attention.  With  aantimenta  of  incomprehanai- 
bla  praftindlty,  *  I  remain, 

•Mydaarfriaad, 

'  UaottaraMy  and  iaaxprenibly, 
*  Toera,  etc, 

'  Tea  AuTBOB.' 
In  an  *  Advertisement,'  Mr.  Sands  sayf :  '  The  Tale  of  Mazeppa,  which  has  been 
just  published,  offers  so  many  stiiking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  adventures  of  a 
YouRo  Jrrsetman,  which  are  well  authenticated,  and  notorious  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  that  I  was  induced  to  throw  the  latter  into  the  form  of  a  parody.  I  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  that  familiarity  of  diction  and  carelessness  of  vernfication 
which  characterizes  the  model  before  me.  Let  no  sage  critic  sing  out  *  Eureka^' 
.  therefore,  if  he  find  that  the  metre  sometimes  clRudicates ;  that  many  rhymes  are 
mcanonnlcal ;  and  that  many  expressions  are  not  genteel.'  We  approach  the  poem 
itself  without  farther  prelude  ;  premising  only  that  it  was  written  nearly  thirty  yeaiR 
ago,  when  the  gifted  and  lamented  author  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age : 

t.  •     From  trouble  to  be  out  of  danger, 

1«  «••  .At  VM..  lA*»  Mm.  I     9?"*^  •**•  •»o"«-Waokat  in  the  manger  j 
iTwaa not rery long ans  Then ganerou* from  hla watchcoat poke      , 

Wlianataam-boatatockwaa  rather  low  i*  A  jus  of  cider-brandr  took  ; 

AudLTOKilnihe.iabIekept,  }!!fdirS:^,l!Ti^.nl>ih»d, 

For  want  of  work,  hia  fouoder'd  tita ;  I     p„u,j  y,^  ,,^  twiiU-  thea  aant  it  roaad; 


At  houra  when  decent  people  alept, 
Aad  thuaa  aot  daeeat slyly  erept 

Abroed,  to  exercise  their  wiui 
All  FowLsa-HboK  •nor'd,  bat  aiz,  whom  ft 
Kept  wakiog  loag.  and  ill  at  aaae ; 
GaATRs,  who  tmket  ferriage  at  the  gata, 
Whom  to  the  bam  that  night  had  fala 

Doleful  conatgn'd— >  upon  a  block  ha 
Waa  fain  to  lay  hia  aching  head  ; 
And  his  atark  limbs  in  straw  ware  spread  : 
Among  their  steads  the  ostlara  lay. 
And  aerateh*d  and  enra*d  by  turns  till  day : 

But  wiser  Bill  Var  SNoaT.  tha  jockey. 


*  Wa  regret  to  atata  that  BiLVAifaaoRT,  who 
waa  largely  intaraatad  in  this  stock,  ia  radaoad  to 
Hring  on  hia  wiu  and  on  charity ;  and  is  an  object 
worthy  of  tha  attentkm  of  tha  poUca  aad  other 


Tha  oatlers  coosolation  A»ttnd, 

And  OaAVsa  wtthia  his  heart  was  gla 
Thfn  Bill,  with  anxious  era  sunreyVI 
A  scorvv,  broken-winded  jade ; 
A  poor  Hind  nag.  with  staggara  Meat, 
Aad  BpaTin'd  in  two  legs — at  best ; 
Exanun*d  all  his  numerous  plasters, 
Aad  haavM  a  aigh  for  hia  diaaataia. 


Than,  with  the  fleas  and  drink  grown  marry, 

Thaa  spoke  tha  mamer  of  the  ^rrj : 

'  1  never  saw  a  hand,  so  good 

At  making  carrion  tita  show  blood, 

Whoaa  veins  bold  scarce  a  quart. 
And  plundering  fh>m  the  dogs  their  food. 

As  thou.  O  Bill  Yxh  SMon ! 
Thnt  spavin'd  beaat,  to  aouM  one's  sarrow, 
TThoalt  rida  till  he  ia  warm  to^aanow. 
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And  flam  bim  off  for  ioiiimI  ; 
Thia  too  thall  be  aTouch'd  hy  me ; 
For  length  of  widd.iiad  motioiM  free. 
On  ell  Ibe  turnpike,  noae  Ukethe«, 

0  Bsu.  Van  Bnobt!  are  found.' 


*  Long  aa  my  #ittd/  then  Bill  replied, 
*The  tale  of  bdw  I  learnt  Id  ride, 
And  bow  t  got  my  wind  beaide.' 
8ayi  Gbatbs,  *Tben  tell  ft.  Bill  Van  Biiost, 
And  if  yott  can,  do  make  h  abort 
Drawl  out  your  worda,  like  deed  men'a  y roana, 
Mix  naaal  witb  aepulcbral  tooea ; 
Put  in  aa  many  aa  you  pieaae 
Of  *wella,'  *  you  aeea,'  'aaya  1  *a,*  •  aaya  bd'a ;' 
And  aoon  aa  I  have  falFn  aaleep, 
Tou  bave  my  leave  your  tonf  Ue  to  keep*, 
You  kqow  mine  own  peculiar  anore, 
Somethiuf  between  a  frunt  and  anee^ ; 
When  tbia  yon  hear— then  any  no  more.' 


*  Well,  GaAVxa,  you  aee,  it  memory  aerre  mc 

It  might  be  twice  ten  yeara  ago, 
Since  I  waa  not  quite  auch  a  acurvy 
And  acaly  object  aa  I  have  grown ; 
*T  waa  then  1  lived,  perbapayou  know, 
At  the  old  tavern  that  'a  puli'd  down. 

*T  waa  kept  by  Mr. What  d'ye  call  3 

A  pioua  man,  who  wrote  Eaquire, 
And  in  wboae  bouae  waa  ne? er  brawl 
Bat  what  waa  kick*d  np  by  faia  wilb — 
Who  aometimea  led  him  aiich  a  life, 
Be  wiabM  the  tavern  waa  on  fire, 
To  bum  up  her,  and  him,  nnd  alL 
And  all  of  ua,  who  knew  bia  way, 
Ua'd  to  ainr  paalm  tunea,  nl|^t  ahd  day ; 
,  But  one  poor  negro ;  being  grum,  he  — 
A  alave,  bia  labor  waa  in  vain  — 
tJa'd  to  aing  *  poaaum  up  a  gum  tree,' 
And  other  aonga  alike  pro&ne. 


There  waa  a  oertain  publican. 

Rich  aa  aalt  meadowa,  when  they  're  dcaln'd ; 
Hb  grandaire  waa  a  quack  of  fame ; 
.  And,  aa  tbia  character  maintaitt'd, 
Had  aet  the  leg  of  aome  great  man. 

And  bad  been  knighted  for  the  aame 
lo  England  —  whence  thia  peraon 
Foil  often  aorely  he  eomplaioed 
No  more  reapect  thev  ahow'd  bim,  than 

They  did  to  one  of  bia  own  horaea ; 
Bit  wife,  by  thirty  yeara  bia  jnuior, 

Felt  her  veina  run  witb  livelier  coueaea. 
And  thought—  if  noblemen  were  punier 
Than  eomnon  aen  —  't  waa  a  goiMi  deed. 
Ferhape —aometimea— to  croaa  the  breed. 


Aa  1  have  aaid,  I  waa  not  then 

So  tatter'd,  acarecrowiab,  and  dir^, 
Aa,  Gaaves,  you  know  I  long  bave  been, 

Diagttiaed,  on  Sundaya  in  clean  ahirt,  I 
Look'd  amart  and  atrong,  and  fit  for  duty  ; 
Cnflb,  kieka,  hard  work,  have  apoil'd  my  bonntyt 
Stablea  and  roada  and  aleepleaa  nigbta. 
Have  nigh  plough'd  out  my  verv  litea.* 
My  lege  were  crook'd  beyond  all  atraigfat'ninff, 

Aa  ahortly  I  ahalt  tell  you  how ; 
And  thoae  who  knew  me  when  hot  elfhtoon, 

Can  hardly  know  me  now. 


*  Plouflbed  zay  aoul  from  ont  zoy  bco  w. '  MAxavjPA. 


It  ia  not  Time,  but  the  analHMX* 

That  thua  h«a  atlgmatised  and  acarr'd  me ; 
Yeara  have  notblnnoh'd  my  raven  loeka, 

Bat  hail,  rain.  anow.    Elae  I  ahovid  Kirdly, 
By  a  tin  iantbora,  atoriee  babbie 
Beneath  (he  cock-loft  of  a  ataMe. 


MeiliiBka  I  aee  Msritabbl — 
By  the  brown  mare  In  yonder  atall  — 
It  ia  the  brindled  calf— that'a  aU. 

Though  I  remember  her  ao  well, 
Miatakea,  like  that,  occur  well  may ; 
She  had  a  Befgen  eye  of  gray, 
And  aomething  of  a  fraudulent  aquint 
Leak'd  out  through  difiiarent  comera  in*t{ 
,  Wandering,  like  aunbeama  in  the  water; 
Aa  through  thia  lanthorn'a  holea  the  atreaka 
Of  light  diaport  la  variona  freaks, 

Making  the  ahadowa  long  or  ahdrter$ 
Aa  flarea  the  candle,  wandering  ahow 
Hayloft,  rack,  atall — onr  beda  below  — 

So  atray'd  bar  glanoea  fiw  and  neart 
The  ann  that  kiaa'd  bw  cheek  had  made 
Her  bluahee  of  a  browniah  abade  $ 

Her  month,  when  atrefehed  from  ear  (o  ear, 

Made  thirty-two  whi4e  teelh  appear, 
Like  ivory  knifii  handlea,  when  aet 
In  a  mahogany  oabiaet 

Scrapping  and  atont,  afae  laid  about, 
A  luatv  dole  of  apata  and  thwaeka ; 
And  all  the  waitera  made  miatakee 
On  purpoae— for  it  waa  ao  aweet, 
A  6ttff  from  her  white  Uanda  tognt. 
Or  kicka,  from  two  auch  ptaUy  feet. 


Ililuhder'd— 1  received  a  enff 
On  my  left  ear  j  it  waa  enough : 
There  are  ten  thouaand  aymptoma  plain. 
We  feel,  but  cau  *t  deacrihe  again. 
From  her  five  naila,  aa  from  the  pointa, 

Collecting  the  electric  fire, 
Caitte,  throngh  har  fourteen  ivory  jaialta; 

At  once  the  aubtle  fever ; 
I  felt  it  through  my  ear  traoa^re, 

Thence  leak  into  my  4iver. 
I  long'd  to  aak  for  one  more  )ick. 
But  folt  Ike  worda  within  me  aUck, 
Yet  aome  hov  ao — I  cannot  aay 

Exactly  how  it  «ame  to  be — 
We  got  acquainted ;  and  one  day. 

We  play'd  at  nine-pina  in  the  yard ; 
I  did  not  look»-l  did  not  aee 
What  pina  had  been  bowl'd  down  by  me: 
I  looKVl  at  her  alone ;  and  aha. 

For  ao  it  aeem'd,  aa  little  car'd ; 
She  let  me  win  the  pint  of  beer. 
But  that  waa  naught:  to  be  ao  near— 
To  aee,  but  better  atill,  to  feel 
The  aidelong  gtnaoca  aha  wonld  ataal, 
And  read  the  thoughts  their  boama  reveal  — 

Something  between  a  blnah  and  giggle— 
Much  aa  to  aMr,  '1  know  you  peep'  — 
My  eounaela  I  no  more  could  keep  — 

WilUn  my  throat  I  felt  it  wriggle. 
And  all  1  wiah'd  to  aay  I  aaid ; 
She  let  the  bowia  fly  at  my  head  ; 

But,  in  that  aha  bad  heard  me  through. 

That  waa  for  baahAilneaa  1  knew  — 

Perhaps  a  apice  of  ai^r  too— 
But  aoon  her  anger  fled. 


*  But,  Gravxi.  as  von  begin  to  snore, 
I  s*poee  I  needn't  Csll  you  more 
orH^wweflrdaiBbii 
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I  own  — or  rathor  own'd  —  two  stage*, 
And  I  would  give  the  meager  wagea 

Of  a  whole  life  of  dizzineu, 
Spent  amid  rattling  wheels,  and  boraes— 
Snorting,  itpseu.  profane  discourses—^ 
If  I  could  bat  from  Tate  recall 
That  hour,  remembar'd  above  all ; 
Though  then  the  poorest  among  panpers, 
Taking  my  kicks  along  with  coppers. 

And  —  something  too  that  very  common  ia - 
I  tkought,  were  dimculties  fewer, 
And  I  as  single  woman  might  woo  her, 

I  woufd  have  taken  her  to  the  Domine's 
And  stuck,  like  well  girt  saddle,  uuto  her, 
I  was  not  such  a  hair-braln'd  spark  as 
To  like  to  risk  my  bones  in  darkness. 


There 's  in  the  roctenneas  of  ain 

Something  that  shine*  like  lightninf -wood ; 
And  people  to  suspect  begin 

Whatever  is  not  understood. 
The  devil  bad  put  it  in  the  bead 
Of  W  hat-d*ye  call,  that  in  his  bed. 

His  wife  was  not ;  be  undertook 

To  ferret  her  out  at  twelve  o'clock  — 

Or  it  might  be  —  an  angel  came 

And  tol4  bim,*twas  a  burning  shame — 
But  toward  the  barn  his  steps  were  led ; 
He  searched,  and  found  her  where  he  sought  , 

Pummel'd,  abus'd  and  curst  her ; 
Me  too,  up  in  the  hayloA,  caught 


Freezing  and  aeared.    He  i 
Of  all  his  stable  boys—  what  might 

I  do  'gaiuat  pitchfork,  whip  and  bludfeouT 
They  drove  me  in  the  yard  ontricht. 

Naked,  forlorn,  and  captive  gudfeoo. 
1  uever  learnt,  and  cannot  tell 
What  went  with  poor  M^hitabbli 
1  hear'd  she  cross'd  into  the  city  — 
And  led  bad  courses —  'twas  a  pity. 
If  it  had  been  a  lord  who  thus 
Within  his  b«rn  had  made  a  fuss. 
Her  spouse  had  thought  it  no  greater  an — 
Sut  for  the  waiter  at  the  inn ! 
He  call'd  me  naughty  names  and  swore  — 
And  you  shall  hear  what  he  did  more. 


*  Fetch  out  the  cow !'  and  out  they  fetched  bar ; 

A  Bergen  Cow,  bbck.  blind  and  acraggy ; 
Who,  if  she  bad  been  turn'd  adrift. 

None,  but  for  pity,  would  have  catchad  her ; 

Lame,  partly  bare  and  partly  shaggy. 
I  hacl  no  time  for  pray 'r  or  shrift. 
While  on  her  back  they  made  a  ahift 

To  fasten  me}  they  tied  my  feet 
Under  her  paunch,  with  my  own  fartera. 
While  on  her  bony  bioder-quartera 

The  rascals  splic'd  my  naked  seat 

Tbey  put  each  born  in  either  fist 

Tightly  secur'd  by  hempen  twist ; 

Then  to  the  cow's  tail  Ued  a  kettle, 
Well  lin'd  with  pitch  and  resin,  which 


<  Hiatu9  valde  dejUndut ."  Let  os  begr  that  if  any  one  of  onr  readers,  any  old  friend 
of  the  author  of  *  BUvanmwrt,*  has  a  copy  of  the  remamingr  half  of  the  poem»  that 
he  will  obfige  as  with  it '  at  the  meetest  vantage  of  the  time.*  It  will  be  carefoUy 
preaerred  and  promptly  returned,  after  it  shall  have  fulfilled  its  office. 


/  jfoE«  Talk  with  Mr.  Moth.  4- We  have  only  one  wish  ongratified  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Moth;  and  that  is,  that  lie  would  somehow  or  other  manage  to  detain  onr 
obliging  correspondent,  who  so  faithfully  transcribes  his  conversations,  a  little  longery 
on  eaeh  occasion  of  their  interviews.  The  result,  we  are  sure,  could  not  be  unwel- 
come to  the  reporter,  and  we  can  answer  for  its  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  our 
readen: 

A  few  days  after  my  last  conversation  with  friend  Moth,  I  popped  in  upon  him ; 
.  one  drizzly  Sunday  afternoon,  jrhen  the  world  and  the  welkin  presented,  as  Cakjltlb 
would  say,  the  moSTmeeierahW  aspect  of  wo-begone  forlomnesB;  't  was  indeed  a  suici- 
dal day  ;  such  as  swells  the  London  bills  of  mortality  to  a  fearful  onumeration ;  when 
the  heavy  hanging  clouds  suggested  immediately  to  any  sad  soul,  gazing  from  the 
dim  parlor  windows,  fatal  Ideas  of  ropes  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  the  overflowing  gut- 
ters seemed  to  woo  one  to  a  wet  death  ;  while  the  murky  fog,  saturated  with  the  exha- 
lations of  reeky  chimneys,  demanded  the  full  strength  of  a  man's  Christian  principles 
to  combat  the  conception  of  charcoal  fumes  and  asphyxia.  Life  was  reduced  to  its 
very  lowest  terms ;  one  oenld  not  eye  the  dismal  heavens  and  think  of  existence  with- 
out mattering  to  himself: 

*  ly  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
Which  none  but  fools  would  keep;  a  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  akyey  influences.' 

/     I  had  waked  in  the  morning  with  a  head-ache ;  swallowed  my  co^e  with  ooD- 
/  tempt ;  smoked  a  pipe  with  disgust ;  listened  to  a  dull  doctrinal  sermon,  with  most 
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inteiiM  inattention ;  grone  through  the  usual  dinner  ceremony,  with  immauM  lack  of        ' 
appetite ;  tried  for  the  tenth  time  to  understand  '  The  Sphinx'  of  poetic  Emcmonj^     ,' 
grinned  gloomily  vvtr  the  Editorial  Table  of  the  KNicksRBOOKKa  ;  nodded  over  the 
North- American ;  gone  dead  asleep  over  the  '  Democratic ;'  and  finally  mahed  from 
stupid  and  aldermanie  dreams  into  the  di«nched  and  dirty  streets,  in  very  despair  of 
contentment  with  any  thing  or  any  person  on  earth,  or  in  hearen. 

At  this  wretched  juncture  I  pasMd  by  Munrob*s  shop ;  and  wet  as  I  was,  dull  as  I 
felt — seYere  and  savage,  moist  and  miserable  —  without  hope  and  without  umbrella, 
I  divod  into  Moth's  door-way,  tumbled  up  the  three  damp  flights  of  weary  stairs ; 
and  knocked  snriily  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Morn.    At  the  second  summons,  Moth  came. 

* '  Eater!  ita  grandeur  OTerwhelnu  ibee  not  I' ' 

he  exclaimed,  with  a  Childe  Harold-ici  quotation. 

I  obeyed,  and  found  that  my  worthy  friend  had  risen  from  his  <  Homer'  to  let  me 
in.  He  appeared  glad  to  greet  me;  and  I  could  not  bnl  feel  flattered  that  he  con- 
descended to  ask  me  to  sit  even  in  presenoe  of 

*  The  Ulad  old  nan  of  8eio»B  raeky  Ide.* 

'  Well,'  thought  I,  *  here  is  after  all  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  here  shines  out  a 
scrap  of  poetry,  even  amid  the  prosaic  misery  Of  a  Boston  Sunday.  To  think  that 
a  being  should  be  found  upon  siich  a  day,  in  such  H  season,  under  such  circumstances, 
depressed  by  such  dismal  neighborhood,  amid  such  sights  and  sounds,  reading 
Homer!' 

*  Ha !'  said  I,  'old  MEUBsioENsd 7  Can  yon  read  him,  while  <  Channino's  Poems' 
lie  uncut  on  your  table  7' 

'  Yes ;  i'faith ;  't  is  perfect  luxury  to  thiiik  how  one  can  escape  from  the  nonsense 
of  to-day,  by  wandering  into  the  sense  and  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Here  is  Fxlton's 
*  Homer,'  which  Muneoe  has  dropped  upon  my  table,  and  I  have  spent  a  whole  happy 
mommg  in  looking  at  the  curious  learning  of  the  noter.' 

'  Yon  think  well  then  of  the  PMfessor's  new  edition  7* 

*  Tis  excellent,'  answered  Moth.  '  ]^elton  is  an  admurable  scholar;  and  his 
judgment  is  even  superior  to  his  scholar-ship  —  except  on  one  point  He  is  a  perfect 
Pagan  with  regard  to  Homee's  identity.  He  talks  of  '  Homeric  Poems;*  '  ballads  of 
HoiffEE  ;'  *  Songs  attributed  to  Hombe,'  and  so  on.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  a 
perfect  Unitarian  as  regards  Hombe.  One  man  wrote  these  immortal  lines ;  one  man 
conceived  them ;  one  man  composed  'em.  It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  clever  scholan 
talk  of  the  '  Iliad'  as  a  book  of  ballads,  as  if  ' t  were  a  mere  collection,  like  Peecy's 
Reliqnes,  or  my  friend  Longfellow's  *  Estray.'  How  ridiculous  an  idea  it  is,  that  in 
those  old  times,  before  printing,  before  Reviews,  before  blue-stocking  ladies  and  ele- 
gant critics  existed,  that  some  clever  gentleman  should  have  looked  into  the  old  Maga- 
lines  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  made  a  collection  of  the  stray  scraps  of  poesy, 
thawed  'em  down  into  a  congroous  mass,  knocked  out  the  absurdities  here  and  there ; 
mended  the  rhythm,  re-touched  the  characters,  amplified  the  descriptions,  embellished 
the  rough  sketch,  and  of  the  loose,  rude  fragments  of  the  day,  made  an  inmiortal,  in- 
destructible, orderiyand  perfect  Iliad.' 

I  could  not  but  agree  with  my  friend  that  the  creed  of  Hoeacb  and  Macjuas, 
and  the  literati  of  their  day,  was  a  more  sensible  one  than  the  German  faith  which 
now  prevails ;  the  poor  theory,  spawned  of  doubt  and  distrust,  under  the  influence  of 
Teutonic  beer ;  that  Homee's  eternal  song  was  the  rifaciamento  of  some  Athenian 

BfAOraBXSOR. 
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GoiMT  wrru  Rbaobm  and  CouuaroNocim. — Hear  oar  liiend  and  cogreapoud- 
ant,  <  Tec  Doctor,'  in  a  pragnant  paper  which  he  baa  aent  na  at  a  late  boor,  aad 
which  be  entitlea  *  TU  Aristoeratf  the  Radical,  and  the  Jnd^fimU ;'  *  Every  Gall- 
ing haa  ita  bright  ade,  iU  advantagea  and  huidraneea,  ita  proa  and  cool  A  couitry 
doctor  aeea  all  aotU  of  people ;  high  and  low,  good  and  W ;  while  the  city  practi- 
taonecB  are  claanfied,  aa  are  their  patienta.  The  rich  have  their  docUm ;  the  poor 
have  tbeiiB.  Not  that  men  of  medical  aeience  do  not  deacend  into  the  low  pUcea, 
and  feed  and  care  the  poor.  Oar  profeanon  ia  a  aacred  phalanx ;  it  la  no  hombog. 
NeYertbeleaa,  we  catch  the  apirit  of  the  age ;  to  live  in  the  world,  we  permit  many 
thinga  to  be  done  to  ub,  aa  do  all  aorta  of  good  men  who  core  and  teach  the  worid, 
which  we  diaapproTO  of.  We  hamor  the  aicl(  to  care  them ;  we  humor  aoeiety  to 
eore  it  We  eoontry  doetoia  aee  all  aeita  of  people,  and  know  all  phaaea  of  human 
aatnra.  We  aee  ladiea  #itbont  their  curia,  and  bald  patea  without  their  wiga ;  men 
and  women  aa  they  are ;  for  when  people  are  aiek  they  tiy  to  be  aincere  and  faoneoL 
WhateTer  be  the  motive,  whether  to  get  up  a  little  aulo  on  the  credit  aide  of  the  ac- 
coant,  or  to  enjoy  the  comfoit  of  being  free  from  all  ahowa,  it  ia  foreign  to  my  object 
to  determine.  It  ia  enough  to  aay,  that  our  profeanon  aee  men  and  women  aa  they 
are  ;  and  on  thia  account,  profiting  by  my  large  experience,  I  puipoae  to  daanly  the 
men  of  my  country  aa  I  know  them,  aick  and  well,  at  home  and  in  the  street 

*  Three  aeema  to  be  one  of  the  favored  numben  in  the  works  of  nature.  Then 
are  three  claaaea  of  men :  the  Aristocrats,  the  Radicala  and  the  Indefinitea.  The 
laat  make  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  our  generation. 

'  Tbb  Arutoceat  ia  not  proud ;  he  is  very  often  the  humblest  man  in  the  town, 
becauae  he  knows  what  is  due  to  himsell  He  steps  aaide  to  let  people  pua  him,  and 
is  polite  and  modest,  becauae  he  is  a  man  of  delicate  nerve,  and  nice  aense  of  what  ia 
proper  and  right  He  is  content  lo  lie  a  high,  generous,  noble  being ;  bearing  in  hia 
body  the  bload  of  generatioaa,  unsullied  by  a  siogle  dishonor.  Mr.  Bbowhbon,  with 
■U  his  deep  radicaliam  onCe,  in  his  education,  slumped  into  this  fact ;  that  raca  of 
mem  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  mberitance ;  that  there  is  something  in 
blood ;  that  qualities  of  mind  are  tranamitted  from  father  to  son ;  that  a  man  may 
take  pride  in  noble  descent ;  and  that  the  chances  are  altogether  in  favor  of  thooe 
who  come  from  a  good  stock.  It  surely  is  true  of  animals ;  why  not  of  men  7  Liet 
not  this  discommode  you,  my  poor  struggling  brother ;  for  you — you,  I  say — mnat 
be  the  founder  of  a  stock,  the  ancestor  of  heroes  in  the  battle  of  life.  The  real 
aristocrat  ia  a  modest,  thoiightfal,  delicately-organized  mortal,  who  cannot  bear  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  every  day  life.  He  keepa  out  of  the  way  of  men,  and  Uvea 
apart  from  the  masses,  becauae  his  tastes  and  feelings  are  refined  to  a  painful  de- 
gree. He  often  lamenta  his  own  want  of  adaptatioh  to  his  times,  especially  in  this 
country,  and  wiahes  he  had  been  bom'  of  poor  and  pious  parenfa.  The  true  azisto- 
ciat  is  often  poor,  and  in  situations  that  gall  him  to  the  quick.  He  had  rather  die 
than  beg.  His  high  blood  is  often  a  curse  to  him,  m  this  republic ;  but  he  cannot  help 
it  The  blood  does  many  things  the  man  disapproves,  by  an  inexorable  neceanty. 
This  is  our  first  class. 

'  Next  comes  The  Radical  ;  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  conscious  of  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  state  of  thinga  about  him,  and  feeling  anxious  every  thing  should 
be  right  Not  roasoning  so  much  as  feelmg,  more  ready  to  force  himself  out  of  his 
dQemma  than  to  philooophixe  about  it,  he  attacks  the  lion  in  haf  den,  and  xejoiceo  in 
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a  «}oniwt  wImto  then  can  be  in  his  opinion  bot  one  iiene.  Hib  watchword  ii  Free- 
dom ;  and  to  ehow  his  love  of  liberty,  be  mns  into  license.  If  he  be  inclined  to 
polemios,  in  his  hatred  of  Calvinism  lie  runs  into  Universalism ;  to  show  bis  repnb* 
liean  spirit  he  beooroes  an  Agrarian  ;  and  in  his  war  with  monopolies  he  takes  it  for 
gnnted  that  every  rich  man  got  his  money  by  some  kind  of  fraud.  But  he  is  honest 
and  sincere,  and  means  right,  whatever  be  his  extravagance.  We  will  let  him  sff 
easy.    He  creates  a  laugh  by  his  oddity,  and  says  many  useful  things  by  chancy 

<  But  heie  among  The  iNDcnNirns  is  baser  stajBT ;  the  worst  kind  of  radicalism. 
Here  are  the  men  that  make  the  word  <  Reform'  a  eensoie  and  a  nuisance.  The  In- 
definites hate  every  body  that  is  better  off  than  themselves ;  they  hato  the  eJcolusives» 
because  they  are  shut  out ;  the  rich,  because  they  are  poor ;  the  men  in  office,  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  out  We  call  them  '  Indefinites'  because  tknf  do  not 
kmm  whmt  they  want  They  have  no  love  of  freedom,  like  the  tme  and  honest- 
hearted  radical ;  no  great  impulses  after  a  better  general  state  of  things ;  bnt  are 
bound  up  in  themselves,  and  growl  and  snari  at  their  own  ill-fortune.  When  they 
get  into  power,  they  ara  tyrants ;  when  they  become  rich,  they  are  miserly ;  and 
when  admitted  to  the  higher  circles,  they  become  the  most  ezelusive  of  the  excln- 
sives.  You  will  find  these  men  in  all  reform  movements,  muddling  the  pure  stream 
of  philanthropy  by  the  low  position  they  take,  by  their  natura ;  the  depths  to  which 
they  sink  by  their  own  specific  gravity.  They  talk  the  meet  and  do  the  least  Thaf 
love  the  bounty  given  to  new  recruits,  and,  by  a  skilful  change  of  poBitaon*  are  ever 
on  the  eve  of  actual  service.  Their  manner  of  fighting  is  to  retire  to  an  upper  room, 
and  from  the  windows  thereof  set  en  their  dogs  to  bite  pessengera  The  Indefinite 
is  a  man  of  no  principles;  he  is  too  unsettled  to  have  any.  He  is  a  radical  if  he  is 
poor ;  and  when  he  becomes  rich,  he  tries  to  be  an  aristocrat  He  thinks  he  can  do 
this  by  putting  on  a  pompous  air,  and  setting  up  a  carriage,  and  maltreating  his  ser^ 
vants,  OS  if  they  wen  doga  He  does  not  know  that  a  man  is  only  bom  to  aristocracy ; 
that  it  is  a  woric  like  the  formation  of  the  diamond,  which  can't  be  imitated.  The 
New-Haven  professor  is  said  to  have  made  bUek  diamoads ;  as  '  Cunsn'  has  come 
the  nearest  to  being  an  imitative  aristocrat  See  him  in  his  high  cravat  and  brass- 
headed  cane !  His  boots  shine  like  silver ;  he  walks  majestically  and  looks  sotomn 
in  vam.    Alas !  poor  fellow,  he  '  can't  come  it'    It  is  a  failure.    It  can't  bo  done ! 

<  These  classes  will  embrace  all  the  men  of  our  country.  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  Mr. 
Democrat ;  we  are  republican  to  the  back-bone.  *  Theranare  long  lines  of  ancestry 
ui  our  country ;  thero  ara  men  who  can  trace  their  descent  back  for  many  hundred 
yean,  through  generations  of  men  who  have  occupied  high  stations  in  civil  and  social 
life.  The  chances  are  that  these  men  will  be  high-minded.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
real  democrats  do  not  make  allowance  enough  for  their  natural  condition ;  and  we 
often  use  them  roughly,  not  considering  thi^t  then  an  strong  natnml  propensities  and 
tastes,  which  are  inherited.  I  have  ever  found  the  true  aristocmt  the  gentlest  of 
gentlemen,  the  most  modest,  humble,  retiring  d^ss,  of  any  m  my  walk.  It  is  the 
counterfeit  aristocrat  that  makes  the  term  odious.  This  counterfeit  is  the  Indefinite 
become  rich.  Loan !  how  he  pays  'en^  off !  He  nmembers  that  he  was  once  tyran- 
nized over  by  his  master  when  be  was  an  appnntice»  or  a  stable-boy,  and  his  blood 
boils  to  nvenge  his  wrongs.  No  matter  whom  he  hits,  so  he  makes  somebody  smart 
Perhaps  he  moves  into  the  country,  selecting  a  village  when  few  can  exceed  him  m 
wealth.  Hen  he  is  a  grandee  at  once ;  for  the  people  love  his  money,  and  love  to  be 
paid  for  their  work  In  cash,  and  will  permit  a  good  deal  of  msolenee  from  fools,  if 
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they  pay  well  for  it  They  call  him  *  'Squire'  or  *  Capting'  forthwith,  and  thia  tickles 
him.  He  nnka  the  tailor,  and  looka  with  contempt  npon  mechanica.  Ten  yean  ago 
he  sat  cross-legged,  or  stood  behind  a  counter  and  tied  up  quarter-pounds  of  tea.  He 
aspires  at  influence,  and  thinks  it  not  impossible  he  may  be  put  up  for  Congress. 
Here  he  is  mistaken.  Here  you  touch  the  people  fai  a  tender  point  They  will  do 
any  thing  for  him  but  put  him  in  office.  They  know  him  too  well  for  that  They 
despise  him  too  deeply  to  make  him  a  real  <  'Squire'  or '  Ci^tin^.'  They  had  rather 
call  hun  so  than  make  him  so. 

*  The  radical  is  an  angel  of  light  in  comparison  with  one  of  this  class.  There  is 
some  honesty  in  him,  if  he  is  m  error.  He  means  right,  if  he  acts  wrong.  There 
are  deep  wrongs  in  society ;  every  body  knows  it  Who  doubts  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  called  'refinement'  is  as  rotten  as  punk?  Who  doubts  that  women  are 
poorly  paid  for  their  labor?  that  labor  of  all  kinds  is  not  regarded  with  reapect  to  its 
utility  t  By  what  philosophy  is  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  a  lower  calling  than 
that  of  a  letail  merchant  ?  Why  is  the  mechanic  in  a  low  grade  ?  for  he  is,  practi- 
cally. Nobody  of  any  sense  will  pretend  to  support  the  justice  of  the  fact,  and  most 
will  deny  it  to  be  a  fact ;  and  yet  to  be  a  mechanic  is  to  shut  one's-self  out  of  <  the 
best  society.'  Tlie  radical  establishes  himself  upon  a  few  unanswerable  questions 
like  the  foregoing,  and  complains  and  groans.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  for  there  are 
wrongs  that  are  only  to  be  helped  by  the  general  progress  of  the  world.  These  are 
the  exponents  of  a  sinful,  struggling  wortd ;  these  inequalities  and  this  injustice. 
ClOD  help  the  Right !  Keep  moving,  talking,  writing ;  keep  their  rights  befoie  the 
people  ;  their  right  to  education,  to  happiness,  to  peace,  to  respect ;  their  right  to  be 
great  in  labor  and  toil ;  respectable  in  poverty,  and  honest  in  rags ;  temperate  in 
abundance ;  prudent  in  power ;  hnmUe  in  high  stations,  contented  in  low  places ; 
no  more  proud  and  cringing,  but  ever  wearing  the  front  of  a  true  man,  accountable 
to  God.'  •  •  •  Lbt  us  hope,  reader,  that  yon  will  admire  as  we  do  the  quaint  and 
beautiful  thoughts  contained  in  the  passages  which  ensue,  taken  from  *  The  Lover^s 
Melancholy/  by  Jomi  Foed,  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of  England's  elder  drama- 
tists. Our  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  a  correspondeut,  who  has  been  reminded 
of  it  by  the  admirable  paper  in  our  last  number  upon  Tropical  OmUhohgyt  by  an 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Johk  Esaus  Waekbit,  Esq.,  of  Troy : 

'  Mnr.  Passiw o  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  talet 

WBich  poetrof  an  elder  tioie  have  feigned 

To  ffloriiy  their  Tempo,  bred  in  me 

Detire  of  vieitinf  that  Paradiae. 

To  Theaialjr  I  came ;  and  living  private. 

Without  aeqnaintance  of  more  aweet  eompaniona 

—        •    oldli  • 


Than  the  old  inmatea  to  mjr  love,  my  thong hto, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  f  roves 
And  aolitary  walha.    One  mominf  earlv 
Thia accident  eneovntered  me:  I  heard 
The  aweeteat  and  moat  ravishing  contention 
That  art  and  aatnre  ever  were  at  atrife  in. 


AvST.  I  cannot  jret  eoneetve  what  yon  infer 
By  art  and  natarcL 

Man.  I  ahall  soon  reaoWe  yon. 

A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul.    As  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  straof  e  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaimiuf ,  aa  it  seemed,  so  bold  a  challenf  e 
To  the  clear  choriatars  of  the  woods,  the  birds, 
That,  aa  they  flocked  about  him,  all  stood  ailent, 
Wondeiinff  at  what  they  heard.    I  wondered  too. 
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AmbT)  And  so  do  I ;  good!  on. 

Mbn.  a  Bigbtiogaie,  . 

Naiufe'i  baft  skilled  moaicUB,  undertakea 
TIm  ehBllBiif  0,  «iid  Ibr  evory  seveml  straio 
Tho  weU-shftped  yotttb  eould  touch,  she  sung  her  c 
He  coaKl  not  run  division  with  .more  art 
Upon  bis  quefcing  instrtimeot,  than  sbo. 
Too  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  no^ 
Reply  to:  for  a  voiee,  and  for  a  sound, 
AiOETHiTS,  *t  Iji  much  eesier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  egain. . 

Amst.  How  did  the  rivals  part ) 

Mis.  You  term  them  richtly  ] 

For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress  Hamlony. 
Borne  time  thus  spent,  the  voong  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  aager,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  uugbt  elefi^  moods  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  qia«tery .whose  study 
Bad  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiAly, 
80  many  voluntaries,  and  so  qui^ 
That  there  was  cariosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lides  of  differing  metbed 
Meeting  in  one  fliU  centre  of  delighL 

Amst.  Now  for  the  bird.. 

Mjbn.  .  The  bird,  ordained  to  b« 

Music's  nrst  martyr,  strove  to  fanitate 
Those  several  sounds;  which,  when  her  warbling  throat 
Failed  in,  for  grief  down  dropped  she  on  his  lute» 
And  brake  her  heart !    It  was  the  quaintest  sadnees 
To  see  tbe  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
Weeping  a  foneral  %\»gy  of  tears ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Ascsthub,  1  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A-fellow  mourner  with  him. 

kmrt.  I  believe  thee. 

IfXK.  He  looked  upon  the  trophies  of  bis  art, 

Tben  sighed,  then  wiped  bis  eyes,  then  sighed  and  cried : 
*Alas,  poor  creature!  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
SfaAll  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end :'  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  pashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stepped  inJ 

Wx  would  be  willing  to  <  give  flomethiag  handsome*  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  the 
review  of  <  Tbe  New  Timon,'  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  North-American  Review.' 
He  is  a  rare  spirit  and  a  true  critic,  whoever  he  may  be.  He  has  a  proper  contempt 
for  literary  charlatans,  of  every  degree  ;  and  is  especially  and  justly  severe  upon  those 
indifferent  authoriings  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  create  a  market  for  their  own 
small  wares,  by  prating  about  a  *  national  literature/  to  which  their  '  American  wri- 
tings' could  have  contributed  nothing  save  discredit    We  quote  a  few  passages : 

'MAifT  respeetable  persons  are  greatly  exercised  in  spirit  at  the  slow  growth  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a  national  literature.  They  conjecture  qf  the  forms  of  our  art  from  thtf  shape  of  our 
continent,  reversing  the  Platonic  method.  They  deduce  a  literary  ftava  a  geographical  originality ; 
a  new  country,  therefore  new  thoughts.  A  rtdmetio  ad  a^nardum  would  carrv  this  principle  to  the 
extent  of  eooforming  an  author's  mind  to  the  house  he  lived  in.  These  enthusiasts  wonder,  that 
our  mountains  bare  not  yet  brought  forth  a  poet,  forgetting  that  a  mouse  was  the  result  of  the  only 
authentic  mountainous  parturition  on  record.  Others,  more  hopefol,  believe  th^  continent  to  be  at 
least  seven  months  gone  with  a  portentoua  minstrel,  who,  according  to  the  most  definite  augury  we 
have  seen,  shall  *'  string'*  our  wopda,.mouotains,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  then  **  wring"  from  them  (no 
milder  term,  or  less  suggestive  of  the  laundry,  will  serve)  notes  of  **  aatocfathonic  significance.'* 
We  have  heard  of  one  author,  who  thinks  it  quite  needless  to  be  at  the  pains  of  a  jury  of  matroos 
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on  the  fobjeet,  u  he  makes  ne  doobt  that  the  child  of  Deatiny  ia  already  bora,  and  that  he  hasdia- 
corered  in  himaelf  the  genuine  Ttrrm  FiUms.* 

The  critic  hai  a  trae  sense  of  the  necessity  of  mora  originality  on  this  side  of  the 
water.    He  remarks  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that 

■  At  preaent,  every  Engliah  author  can  aee  a  distorted  reflection  of  himself  here ;  a  aomethiuf 
Uk«t  the  eidolons  of  the  Homeric  Hades,  not  frhosts  precisely,  but  nnsabstantial  eonnterparta.  He 
finds  himself  come  round  af  aio,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  takinir  the  funecion  of  the  Platonic  year.  Onr 
authors  are  the  best  criucs  of  their  brethren  (or  parents)  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  catching  aa 
they  do  only  what  is  exairirerated  in  them*  We  are  in  n«ed  of  a  literary  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence ;  our  literaiure  should  no  longer  be  coloetaL  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  chiming  in  With  that 
foolish  cry  of  the  day.  that  authors  should  not  profit  by  example  and  precedent ;  «  cry  rkUk  gems- 
raUf  Tigimmtf  wiik  Mwe  hard'if  iiitit<Uor,  ilu  *  Hop  ikuf  /*  with  wkiek  Ac  wvnldfain  dutruct  atteis- 
Uan/rom  Mmteif,  It  is  the  tower-stamp  of  an  original  mtnd»  that  it  gives  an  awakening  iropulae  to 
other  original  minds.' 

How  perfectly  trae  are  the  remarks  we  have  italicized !  We  are  at  once  reminded 
of  <  Paffer  Hopkins,'  and  the  char|re  lately  bronfrht  against  Dickens  of  having 
plagiarized  from  that  author ! !  *    Is  not  the  following  a  ci^ital  bit  of  satire  1 

*  Thk  *  mystery  of  our  being*  has  become  a  favorite  object  of  contemplation.  Egoism  has  beea 
•rected  into  a  system  of  theology.    Self  has  been  deified  like  the  Egyptian  onion, 

*  Kaaouator  in  horUs 
Nuzali&A.' 

Poets  used  to  look  before  and  aAor.  Now,  their  eyes  are  turned  wholly  inward,  and  ordinarily  with 
as  useful  result  as  was  attained  by  the-  Brahmin  who  spent  fivn  years  in  the  beatific  inspection  of  hia 
own  navel.  Instead  or  poems  we  liave  lectures  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  f  elf.  Nature  herself  must 
subscribe  their  platform  of  doctrine,  '  for  substance,  >cope,  and  aim,'  but  without  qualication.  If 
they  turned  their  eyes  outward  for  a  moment,  they  behold  in  the  landscape  only  a  smaller  image  of 
themselves.  The  mountain  becomes  a  granite  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  ocean  (leaving  out  the  salt)  a 
watery  Mr.  firown ;  in  other  words  a  Mr.  Brown  with  the  milky  particles  of  his  composition  deducted. 
A  new  »ifstema  mundi  is  constructed,  with  the  individual  idiosyncracy  of  the  poet  for  its  base.  And, 
to  prolong  the  delight  of  swaiioving  all  this  sublime  mybtification,  enraptured  simplicity  praya  ibr- 
Tently,  with  the  old  epicure,  for  the  neck  of  a  crane.     Fortnnately,  that  of  a  goose  will  suffice.' 

Thb  following  remarks  upon  '  Anacreon  Moore,*  and  the  correspondence  to  which 
they  are  introductory,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers :  '  The  most  striking 
features  of  Moore*s  personal  character  have  ever  been  his  independence  and  his 
patriotism.  It  is  notorious  that  the  court,  the  goverDment,  and  even  the  Puncb 
Regent  himself,  sought  often  and  vainly  to  win  Moore's  partisansliip,  or  at  least  his 
silence.  But  neither  the  prospect  of  preferment,  nor  the  seductions  of  fashion,  nor 
yet  the  personal  blandishments  of  the  *  first  gentleman  of  Europe,'  could  induce  the 
bard  of  Erin  to  heeome  the  tool  of  party,  or  to  forego  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
in  his  contribotions  to  the  newspapers,  and  in  those  unequalled  satires,  where  wit  and 
imagination  gave  such  a  sting  to  trath,  that  political  abuses,  fashionable  follies  and 
regal  vices  simultaneously  felt  its  power.  Through  all  thui,  above  it  all,  amid  all 
changes,  <in  season  and  out  of  season  ;*  heightening  every  jest  and  deepening  every 
tont^h  of  pathos  ;  sparkled  and  burned,  with  unequalled  brightness,  Moore's  love  for 
fais  degraded  and  unhappy  country.  Her  degradation,  her  faults  and  her  crimes, 
were  not  included  in  his  too  partial  view.  He  saw  but  her  wrongs,  her  loveliness 
and  her  tears*  And  when  some  great  name  did  shed  a  passing  gleam  of  brightness 
npon  the  dark  record  of  Ireland's  '  sorrow  and  shame,'  in  what  rainbow-hoes  was  its 
light  reflected  and  multiplied  by  the  sparkling  gems  of  Moore's  lyric  poetry  I  He 
loved  his  eotmtry,  and  he  loved  and  praised  those  who  had  dared  and  w£fered  in  her 

*  Sbb  the  last  *  Democratic  Review,'  in  a  ridiculous  article,  which  we  understand  waa  pievioaBlf 
pbwed  in  tjpm  Ibr  tha  '  Literary  World,'  but  peremptorily  eaaeelled  by  the  proprietora. 
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eauae.  His  vene  is  no  where  so  lofty,  so  sublime,  as  when,  with  the  boldness  of  tni(h, 
it  dares  defend  the  character  and  the  motives  of  those  men  whom  their  country's 
wrongs  had  roused  to  deeds  which  tyranny  branded  as  trtason,  but  which  ho  fsar- 
lensly  worships  as  Patriotism. 

*  Let  not  this  independence  and  this  boldness  be  underrated.  We  speak  of  the 
'  Reign  of  Terror*  in  France  with  the  shudder  which  the  phrase  itself  enforces ;  bat 
be  it  remembered,  there  was  also  a  *  Rfiign  of  Terror'  in  England.  Privy-CouncU- 
warrants  were  almost  as  rife  in  England,  less  than  half  a  century  since,  as  ever 
letiret  de  cachet t  or  those  nameless  warrants  of  the  Terrorists  (comprising  imprison- 
ment and  death  in  a  word,)  had  ever  been  in  France.  The  breath  of  *  sedition,'  if 
not  stopped  forever  by  the  hangman,  was  more  elaborately  sufibcated  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Newgate.  The  English  government  were  so  vigilant,  so  suspicious  and  so 
vindictive,  that  men  who  called  rebellion  'patriotism,'  who  denounced  the  measures 
of  government  as  *  tyranny,'  and  the  *  venial  errors'  of  royalty  as '  vices'  and  *  crimes,' 
wrote  with  Newgato  in  view  at  least ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  trifling  addenda  of  a 
running-noose  and  the  <  new  drop'  scene.  That  Thomas  Moorb  might  have  pos- 
sessed worldly  wealth  and  rank  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  of  his  genius  and  the  no- 
bility of  independence,  (even  if  he  did  not  incur  positive  danger  by  his  fearless  course,) 
no  one  who  knows  his  history  can  doubt ;  and  it  was  with  a  full  persuasion  of  this 
truth  that  the  following  letter,  and  the  lines  which  accompany  it,  were  some  two 
years  since  addressed  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  writer  dares  not  ask  from  the  readers  of 
the  Knickerbocker  so  favorable  an  estimate  of  these  unpretending  verses  as  Mr. 
Moore's  kindness  has  induced  him  to  express ;  and,  (although  their  publication  has 
been  repeatedly  and  strenuously  urged,)  if  Mr.  Moore's  very  interesting  reply  were 
at  all  suited  for  separate  publication,  the  present  writer  would  have  published  that  by 
itself,  and  foregone  the  gratification  of  seeing  bis  own  name  so  flatteringly  associated 
with  that  of  Mr.  Moorb,  rather  than  appear  ostentatiously  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
the  public  in  such  illustrious  fellowship : 

,         'TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQUIRE. 

'DBAS  an:  XM^ra, 28a  JioM,  1845. 

*  Retaining  a  viTid  recollection  of  the  courtesy  which  you  ejctended  to  me  Inn  winter,  and  of  the 
pleaaure  which  I  derived  fron  my  brief  association  with  you,  I  have  sought  the  opportunity,  of 
which  I  now  avail  myself,  to  solicit  your  acceptance  of  a  curious  and  somewhat  rare  record  of  the 
peculiar  greatness  of  WAtuiNGTON.  Of  his  principles  and  his  actions,  you  Sir  must,  I  feel  assured, 
entertain  a  high  and  thorough  appreciation ;  and  I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  tliis  little  volume 
may  prove  acceptable  to  you. 

'  This  is  my  PXCUKe  for  Isying  it  before  yon ;  but  I  fear  that  I  can  neither  find  nor  invent  an  apo* 
logy  half  so  valid  for  my  presumption  in  prefixing  to  it  an  inscription  in  verse.  I  can  say  in  my 
owa  defence  only,  that  1  am  far  flrom  imagining  myself  to  possess  any  real  poetic  talent ;  and  that 
I  have  prefixed  a  few  verses  to  this  volume,  merelj^  as  an  unassuming  expreasion  of  the  grounde  apon 
which  I  have  based  a  belief  that  the  offering  itself  might  interest  you. 

'  Still,  it  is  presumptuous  to  address,  in  verse,  a  Matter  of  the  art ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  one  more 
readily  than  yourself  will  admit  that  certain  classes  of  ideas  find  more  appropriate  and  fluent  iitter> 
■Bce  in  that  form  than  in  any  other. 

*  The  position  which  the  pnbiic  voice  and  the  public  feeling  have  so  long  aceorded  to  yon,  will  re- 
deem from  all  suapicioo  of  insincerity  the  expression  of  the  profound  admiration  and  respect  with 
which  1  esteem  it  an  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

« Dear  Sir, 

'Your  very  fiiithfnl  servant, 

'  ROBBRT  HoWl  QOULD.' 
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RBysBKBD  TO  ar  ic».  upomm,  amb  nrsoaisas  iv  a  tox^ovb  ov  *iaMomzAX.a  ov  wamrvotov.* 

'  Ths  forenUMt  patriot  of  all  time 

Miut  hold  hifh  place  in  his  reganh, 
The  power  and  fervor  of  whoee  layt 
Have  stamped  him  ftnt  of  patriot  bode. 

*  The  bard  and  soldier  share  the  praise 

Of  equal  patriotic  fire  t    ' 
To  freedom  one  devotes  his  sword, 

The  other  consecrates  bis  lyre; 
The  poet  prompu  the  noble  deeds 

Tbe  warrior's  sword  achieves; 
The  soldier  A-om  tbe  poet's  lyre 

His  meed  of  /bme  receives. 

*  Tbe  bold  amertion  of  the  Imth, 

'  The  love  of  ri|rhtf  the  scorn  of  wrouf  / 
Shine  in  the  western  chieftain's  deeds. 

As  in  tbe  island -poet's  song. 
Kindred  their  souls,  each  boldly  stood 

The  champion  of  his  native  shore; 
Fate  handed  Washwoton  the  sword. 

And  gave  the  impassioned  lyre  to  MooBi. 

*Oa  the  hifh  altar  of  the  muse, 

Where  long  bis  myrtle-branch  hath  hnngf 
I  place  there  records  of  such  deeds 
'  As  oft  tbe  patriot-bard  hath  sung. 
Sacred  to  him  is  now  the  shrine 

On  which  I  lay  my  offbring  down ; 
His  genius  will  avail  to  twine 
The  *  laurel  with  the  myrtle-crown.*  *  r.  s.  o. 

MR.      MOORE'B     REPLT. 

*  Mt  dkae  Gould  :  SUpertou,  Ckipptrnkmrn,  Mf  IsC,  1845^ 

*  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  was  not  till  after  your  departure  I  discovered  tbe  enrtons  and  iate- 
resting  gift  which  you  so  kindly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modestly*  left  behind  for  me. 

*  I  assure  you  1  shall  value  it  most  highly,  not  only  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  Ibr  tbe  gracefU 
and  only  too  flattering  verses  which  accompany  it. 

■  Much  as  I  have  writttn  of  English  poetry,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  how  very  little  of  It  I  have  eviar 
read  ;  prose  having  been  always  my  favorite  line  of  study.  I  may  therefore  plead  gnUty  to  being 
fttf  less  versed  in  American  poetry  than  I  ought  to  be.  But  if  your  Parnassus  can  boast  many  avch 
denixens  as  the  author  of  the  graceful  lines  which  you  have  donn  me  tbe  honor  of  addressing  to  me^ 
I  shall  certainly  be  tempted,  though  my  own  poetical  days  are  over,  to  refresh  my  memory  of  them 
with  a  taste  ot  yours ;  and  as  in  my  youth  I  drank  of  the  waters  of  your  IHsfmrm,  regale  myaelf 
now  with  the  f^rrsmtui JlnmuM  of  your  poetry. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  Gouui,  yours  very  truly, 

*T0  ROBSBT  Hows  0017I.D,  ESQ.  _  *TB0lfA8  MOOBS.' 

Wx  are  '  throwing^  light'  upon  a  great  maay  Bobjecta,  and  thqe  peifonning  an  ac- 
ceptable nrviee  to  the  puUic,  by  aimonncing  that  the  d^p6t  of  the  Careel  Meekani- 
cal  Lamp  w  remoyed  from  John-street  to  Number  377  Broadway ;  and  there  we 
would  suggest  that  the  reader  should  call,  to  see  how  far  the  Beautiful  can  be  car- 
ried. The  exquisite  ornamental  forms  and  figures,  of  the  most  admirable  materials, 
now  employed  in  decorating  the  different  varieties  of  the  Careel  lamp,  would  cer- 
tMnly  seem  to  have  reached  their  acme.  The  force  of  art,  one  would  think »  cosld 
no  farther  go.  '  *  '  The  felicitous  application  of  a  quotation  is  oftentimes  almost 
akin  to  the  actual  inspiration  of  genius.  The  veteran  Georgb  Griffin,  in  a  speech 
shortly  after  tbe  war,  made  use  of  the  following  admirable  expression :  '  At  this  dark 
hour,  our  little  navy,  a  remnant  of  federalism,  plucked  up  by  the  locks  the  drowning 
honor  of  our  country.'  •    •    •  'Washington  and  his  OemraU,'  by  Rbv.  J.  T,  Head- 
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LXY,  author  of  <  Napolson  and  his  Monfaatoi'  has  just  beau  published  by  Me 
Bakbr  and  ScaiBNia.  We  shall  notice  this  excellent  work  hereafter.  Four  thou- 
sand copies  were  ordered  before  the  book  was  out  of  the  press !  •  -  '  Wi  quite  agree 
with  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  daily  journal,  that  the  reviews  of  Ghjswold's 

*  Prose-Writers  of  America,'  which  have  appeared  in  the  *  Democratic  Review*  an^ 
<  The  Literary  World,'  are  *  very  shabby,  very  weak,  and  show  only  uneasy  malice.' 
We  undentand  that  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger'  has  been  hired,  by  a  species 
iA  literary  '  dickei'  of  no  particular  value,  to  republish  one  or  both  of  those  notices. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  the  *  Boston  Courier^  that  Mr.  Griswold  and  the  public  know 
too  well  how  this  <  independent  criticism'  is  prepared  and  managed,  <  to  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  malevolence  in  the  mask  of  candor,  or  to  have  any  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  whine  of  whipped  conceit  or  the  bowl  of  mortified  vanity  in  the  disguise  of  af- 
fected sneer.  Mr.  Grdwold*s  book  hasl>een  executed  honestly,  ably  and  well ;  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  tq  the  original  literature  of  the  country.'  •  •  One  seldom 
bears,  now-a-days,  in  the  metropolis,  complaints  of  the  Sunday  newspapers.  We 
believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  a  weU-eondocted  Sunday  journal  has  a 
valuable  conservative  influence  over  a  large  class  of  readera,  who  would  be  less  cre- 
ditably engaged  were  they  not  attracted  by  the  character  and  variety  of  its  contents. 
These  papers,  too,  have  been  constantly  growing  better.  *  TKe  Atlas,'  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  its  excellent  engravings,  and  great  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  has  se- 
cured that  public  favor  which  it  has  labored  long  and  well  to  deserve ;  <  The  Mer^ 
eury,  with  its  amusing  illustratious,  its  scorn  of  humbugeouenees,  its  trenchant  satire, 
and  its  most  original  Dow  sermons,  has  experienced  similar  eood  fortune ;  while  *  The 
Timet,*  the  veteran  Noah's  sheet,  with  its  keen  observation  of  the  antics  of  society, 
and  itsAxposition  of  fashionable  or  domestic  folly  and  affectation ;  vxd*The  Dispatch} 
a  large  and  well-filled  paper,  and  already  a  very  popular  candidate  for  the  suffirage^ 
of  the  reading  public,  derive  a  liberal  support,  without  at  all  affecting  the  circulation 
of  those  contemporaries  which  have  been  longer  in  the  field.  •  •  Wk  have  an 
elaborately-pencilled  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  *  The  National  Academy  of  Dc" 
sign;*  but  preparation  for  May-day  has  compelled  us  to  postpone  our  comments 
upon  the  pictures  until  our  next.  The  exhibition  is  an  excellent  one.  •  •  •  Wbat- 
XVER  may  be  said  of  our  own  departments  in  the  present  number,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, no  doubt,  that  we  have  bestowed  little  editorial '  tediousness'  upon  the  reader. 
There  is  quite  other  than  literary  gossip  to  be  encountered  by  the  Gothamite  house- 
holder, compelled  to  fall  in  with  the  caravan  of  movers  on  May-day ;  and  our  readers 
may  on  this  ground  felicitate  themselves  upon  an  escape,  for  one  month  at  least  Still, 
we  must  have  *  our  say'  hereafter,  on  several  matters  of  which  we  intended  to  speak 
at  this  present  •   •    •  *  Your  anecdote  of  Burcuard,'  writes  a  BufiTalo  correspondent, 

*  reminds  me  of  another,  touching  the  same  individual.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  Windsor,  (Vt. ;)  and  amoi^g  other  attendants  on  them 
was  a  medical  studeqt,  whom  I  shall  call  Winces.  He  was  a  hearer  from  curiosity. 
One  evening,  toward  the  close  of  a  meeting,  he  was  observed  by  Burchard,  and  was 
addressed  as  follows :  '  Winces  !  they  say  yon  come  here  for  sport !'  *  Who  told  you 
so?'  was  the  prompt  and  loud  inquiry.  *  I  shall  QOt  tell,'  said  Burchard.  'Then,' 
replied  Winces,  <  I  shall  think  you  made  the  story  up.'  In  a  few  moments  afterward, 
Burchard  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  edging  along  toward  Winces,  asked  him 
in  a  low  but  audible  voice  if  he  would  not  go  forward  into  the  an^ous-seat  *  Not  I,' 
was  the  ready  reply.'  /  Then/  said  Burchard,  with  a  smile,  'give  us  a  quid  of 
tohacco  /' 
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LiTBjusT  RsooiD.— The  Bbothvbs  Haepkb  fiv«  to  Um  puUie  a  very  fautnielire  sod  ▼alvabl* 
work,  in  threo  volunei,  in  tholr  *  lAvta  of  EmimMa  Mtn,*  The  firtt  voluma  content  the  liTee  oif 
John  Stark,  Datid  Rrainabd,  Robbbt  Pulton,  and  John  9kith;  the  •econd,  Ethan  Ai.lkn, 
SsBAsriAN  Cabot,  Hsnbt  Hudson,  Jobkph  Wabben,  Isbaxl  Putnam,  and  Datid  Rittbnhoi»s  ; 
the  third.  WnAtAM  P»gki»t,  Sir  Hkmbt  Vamk,  Amthont  Watnc,  William  £llkbt,  and  Ric» 
abp  If ontoomcbt.  These  live*  are  eBtremelj  well  written,  and  each  volume  contain*  a  portrait ; 
the  ftrtt,  of  Robbbt  Fulton,  the  second,  of  Sebabtian  Cabot,  and  the  third  of  Sir  Hbnbt  Vamk. 
Among  other  late  pnblieationa  of  the  same  bouse  are  new  numbers  of  their  great  *  Pietorimi  Huiarf 
10/  EnfUmd;*  new  editions  of  Mr.  Samxtsl  Spbino's  EastRrn  tale  of '  Qiqjfer  M  Barwukit  wr  tks 
tU—  #/  Ptnim  f*  of  Albzandbb  Blidbll  Mackbnzik*8  *  Spam  Rtvitiudt'  in  two  ? olumes ;  '  71« 
Pmrmtit  •fKwomUig*  VniMt  i>tflc«ftt<«/  with  examples  and  portraiu,  by  Rot.  Dr.  Watlano  ;  *  Tk€ 
Sirit^  of  Pc«r(«,*  by  the  everlasting  Jamsb  ;  'Historic  TaUs  for  FettO,'  by  Hiss  Habt  E.  Ldts; 
and  last  and  least,  *Alic*  Qordon,  or  the  Ut§t  of  Orpkamoge ;'  a  dnll,  namby-pamby,  *  very  poor  aa4 
very  pious,*  but  very^clty-Zeoiniy  Utile  volume,  which  calls  for  no  farther  notice  at  our  hands,  and 
will  attract  none  from  the  public  .  *  .  Thb  reading  public  are  bound  to  thank  the  enterprising 
boose  of  WiLCT  AND  PuTNAM  foT  a  new  and  eBcellent  edition  of  Cabltlk's  *  Foot  mmd  Prtoeme 
and  '  Okmrtiomt*  two  works  which  have  already  been  largely  noticed  in  these  pages  {  while  jnremle 
readers  will  render  to  the  same  publishers  tbeir  *  seleciest  praiae'  for  the  first  volume  of  their  pretty 
*  HMMTVeoMry,*  with  lu  charming  stories,  illnstrated  by  charming  pictures.  The  '  home  demand' 
of  the  little  people  has  already  spirited  it  away  from  the  snnctum  ;  sod  as  we  write,  we  hear  eotha- 
alastie  encomiums  passed  upon  Its  varied  attractions.  The  same  publishers  have  in  presa  *  hsak 
Wmhmt'o  OompUto  Amglor,^  with  notes  by  an  American  Editor,  who  Is  an  accomplished  disdpio  of 
the  rod  and  line ;  and  a  new  work  by  Mra.  Fannt  Kbmbls  BtrrLU.  •  .  •  Amono  other  entertaui- 
log  and  instructive  works  recently  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Applkton  and  Company,  is  one  entitled  *A 
Book  of  TrmoeU  in  JfricoJ  It  embraces  all  the  travels  in  that  country  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time,  compiled  by  Pspfessor  John  FnosTof  Philadelphia,  from  the  best  anthoritiea.  Tho 
volume,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting,  is  omhetlished  with  a  very  fine  portrait  on 
•teelof  Captain  Clappsbtow,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  as  well  as  numeroos  other  engravinfa 
oa  steel  and  wood.  .  .  .  Ws  thought  to  have  had  opportunity  to  say  something  of  *Tlk«  Ktm^EMg- 
imider'  for  the  April  quarter,  but  have  not  found  it.  We  have  read  the  number,  however,  and  foond 
it  to  contain  several  very  excellent  papers.  Of  these  we  would  name  especially  that  on  '  The  Beat 
Society,*  and  *  Thoughts  on  the  Revelations  of  the  Microscope.*  The  latter  bean  we  think  the  im- 
press of  Professor  Olmbtbd's  mind  and  pen ;  while  the  former  is  fhll  of  important,  wholesome  trutha» 
whkh  oBght  to  be,  and  we  Uust  may  be,  carefully  heeded.  •  .  .  Wx  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two 
charming  pieces  of  music  from  the  new  establishment  of  Mr.  C.  Holt,  Number  156  Fulton-atreet : 
The  first,  ^Toirui  Ftowtr  so  poUUf  Droopimg*  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  lovely  and 
gifted  lady  of  Brooklyn,  the  late  Mrs.L.  B.  Wtman,  the  poetry  by  Mrs.  Balmano,  and  the  music  by 
MlsB  Auovbta  BaovNK ;  the  second,  'The  Shepkerd'o  OoUoge,*  a  pastoral  ballad,  composed  by  Geo. 
QaoBOx  P.  HoBBiB,  the  music  by  Chablbs  Hobn,  as  sang  by  Mies  Abbt  J.  HuTOBimoN.  .  .  .  Mb. 
J.  S.  RBDriBLD,  Clinton -Hall,  has  published  the '  .ilmertcan  Dromimg-Book^^  a  Manual  for  the  Aow- 
tear,  and  Basis  of  Study  for  the  Professional  Artist :  especially  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Public  Schooto 
as  well  as  Home  Instruction ;  by  J.  G.  Chafhan.  '  Tell  Chapman  lo  crow  !*  and  his  puMisber  also; 
for  truth  to  say,  they  may  both  do  so,  and  with  perfect  propriety ;  for  we  doubt  whether  either  can 
be  beatea  in  the  excellencies  which  unite  in  the  composition  oCthe  Drawing.Book,  the  first  nnmbor 
of  which  lies  before  us.  We  were  a  little  incredutous  at  first  as  to  the  postulate  assumed  on  the  tatlo- 
page,  *  Any  one  who  can  learn  to  write,  can  Inarn  to  draw  ;'  but  as  we  went  on,  and  aaw  how  clearly 
the  learner  was  conducted,  stop  by  step,  from  the  lightest  straight  continuous,  dotted,  or  curve  line  lo 
the  diversified  combination  of  these,  which  make  up  the  finished  sketch,  we  were  compelled  to  admit 
thai  the  aasumptk>n  wa«  well-f  rounded.  Mr.  Chavman's  directions  are  clear,  simple  and  forcible ; 
and  illusuated  at  every  point  by  explanatory  drawmgs,  which  are  of  soeh  a  character  aa  at  oaoo  to 
convince  the  reader  that  he  can  practice  with  as  much  felicity  as  he  can  teach.  There  can  bo  no 
more  delightful  accomplishment  than  ttat  of  drawing ;  and  this  work  is  so  distinct  and  progroarimo 
in  its  Instructions  that  we  cannot  well  see  how  it  could  fail  to  impart  a  frill  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  art.  The  pobliaher  has  suceessfrilly  vied  with  the  euthor ;  leaviag  abeotutaly  oothiBg 
to  be  desired  on  the  soore  of  executioo  \  It  being  quite  aqoal  in  thia  raapect  to  tlia  best  oraaaeatal 
iasaec  of  the  English  press. 
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prehends a  full  LrrsRAnT  CHmomcux  or  thc  Timxs,  suited  to  the  wants  of  Scholars, 
Public  Libraries,  and  Reading  Rooms,  and  as  a  journal  of  intelligence  to  District  ScHooii 
CoMMirTBXs,  while  its  variety  and  general  interest  especially  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
THE  FAMILY  AND  DRAWINO-ROOM. 

%*  New  Subscribers  may  still  be  supplied  with  the  numbers  from  the  commencement, 
'  on  early  application. 

\*  The  most  liberal  inducement  offered  to  agents  and  canvassers. 

%*  Specimen  nombers  ftimished  gratis  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

TnMs  or  SuBBcnipnoir  $3  per  annum  payable  in  advance,  four  copies  sent  to  one 
address  for  $10. 

Ratbs  or  ADVKRTxtnro. — ^Five  lines  or  less,  first  and  subsequent  insertions,  25  cts. ; 
every  additional  line,  4  cts. ;  for  one  square  (twenty  lines),  75  cts. ;  for  one  colamn, 
single  insertion,  $3 ;  for  one  column  yearly,  $100 ;  for  one  page,  single  insertion,  $8 ; 
for  one  page,  yearly,  $300 ;  yearly  advertisers,  for  a  space  not  exceeding  thirty  lines, 
$40.— -85  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  eveiy  one  who  will  act  as  agent  for  this  paper,  on 
;   remittance  of  the  name  and  subscription. 

Oc^  Editorial  communications  and  copies  of  books  for  Review  to  be  addressed  (post 
paid)  "  Editor  of  the  Literary  World." 

tjfy  All  communications,  if  by  mail,  must  be  post  paid. 

fty*  Postage  on  this  paper  within  one  hundred  miles,^one  cent ;  over  one  hundred 
miles,  one  cent  and  a  ha{f, 

Thb  LrraaAaT  Woau>  will  be  a  Gaaetts  fbr  AuUiora,  Publlshen,  and  Readen— «fa*  Editor  being  of 
that  the  Interests  of  alt.  In  the  end,  onite :  that  It  is  a  vain  effort  to  benefit  literature  by  Indi   ' 


bwocent  purchaser  to  throw  away  his  money  on  a  poor  book,  by  the  afeney  of  a  pnif; 
and  deluded  buyer  snflbr  equally  under  the  operation.    It  will,  therelbre,  be  sought  lo  oeiemiiDe  wim 
inpartlaJlty,  the  rslatlve  posllioB  and  virtues  in  all  book  tiuasaetions  of  ths  thru*  great  parties:  the  Author, 
the  sakkUe  aaan,  the  Publisher,  and  the  Sender.    The  question  of  Literary  Property,  whether  allbcliag  the 


inv  ■OHMUC  BIBB,  ui»  jTBiHWBvr,  BBB  ws  «BB— ^.     Ji  Bv  quouuD  ui  LaufEWfj  riv|par«jr,  vvavuisr  nunvMUB  umo 

rtadits  of  Che  Native  or  the  Foreign  Author,  with  the  incidental  topics  growing  out  of  their  present  nlatious 

to  the  trade  and  the  puMIc,  wUi  be  fully  discussed. 
An  Iniportatat  ftoatars  is  the  union  of  several  independent  departments  with  the  aceuroulatioo  of  the 
aoweea  of  a  large  body  of  contributors,  not  only  in  the  various  branches  of  what  is  uademlood  as  **  lliera* 
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The  MCieM  oC  the  taawwatnU  of  Hu torxoai.  and  Lituubt  Boounsfl,  te  »  wimliMMil  MuouMiy  of 
ftcli  broof ht  to  llgitt  bjr  tho■^  whh  tho  ftoquoBt  eorinpoadonoo  of  nen  of  lottom  thfongluMit  the  coaotrr, 
wUl  be  w«U  iwselfod  bj  mur  nodan. 

A  goDenl  eomenMulsBee  on  metten  letotiag  to  Educatum,  Aar,  LtrsmATumB,  end  eoHaienl  loplea,  will 
be  emplf  MHlalned. 

The  Worid  will  alio  ooBtaln  ortlelet  of  neoUur  value  fton  the  Tommon  Jovkimiu,  of  a  refloed  clioncter, 
aad  aich  aa  an  not  bow  ftaquenlly  lepabllahed  In  thla  eoantiy. 


ftaqoeni 


The  MtacBLLAUT  or  ths  Wbbk  will  keep  op  the  goaiip  and  (ouU  talk  of  the  d*y,  on  the  Intaraeta 

The  BBlvenal  attnettvenea  of  thb  featue  ia 


I  la  a  newapaper  befoie  attacking  the  leaden. 


dtaeoaaed  at  leagth  la  the  other  cell 

piored  by  the  reader  alwaya  aelalBfnpoB  the  Iteou  la  a  newapaper  befoie  attacking  the  leaden. 

The  FwB  ABTa,  Mvaic,  and  the  Dbaxa,  will  be  la  the  hands  of  eoaipetent  eritlca,  who  will  be  Balaftn- 
eaeed  by  Ibar  or  flivor. 

The  PvBuaHBBa'  Cibcvlab  will  eoatala  a  rBgUler  of  new  pabUcatUma  onder  a  threefold  divlskm, 
FbrelffB,  Engllah.  and  Amerieaa,  and  wUl  laelude  all  new  pubUcalioBB  of  worth.  AU  lltemy  Intelllfence 
relatlnff  to  the  book  trade  will  be  ftmnd  oadfr  thla  head. 

The  ABfrBBTissMsirra  wlU  be  aeC  Ibrth  advaBtafeooaly  in  their  appropriate  place ;  Irat  It  U  BBOeiatood, 
that  BO  bookaeller  or  pabUahar,  however  eHeoalveTy  he  aaay  oootrtbate  to  thla  departmeat,  ahalt  haTe  aay 
ttan  for  fovorable  Botlcea,  other  than  the  merit  of  hia  booka  may  entitle  them  tn,  npon  the  llieraiy  eolonuia. 
An  eOdent  adTertiaInf  Jonraal  aNSl  have  the  eoppovtof  the  poUle,  and  the  poblie  aak  for  aa  tadependeat 
Jooraal. 

The  feaeral  Utafarr  eoodaet  of  the  woifc  moat  apeak  for  Itself  We  shaU  atato  foets  aad  endeavor  to 
atato  them  cleariy.  We  shall  give  ootaiOBa  with  a  raaeoa  for  the  folth  that  la  la  va.  If  the  paper  foils  to 
▼ladiGatoltaelCltaraat  be  eoodMmed:  batwe  aakforlt  afolrheailnf.  We  have  too  good  aa  ooinlon  of 
the  raadar.  to  oflbr  him  mere  conveattoBallema  aad  plaasibilltlea ;  what  he  deslrea  Is  troth,  and,  ihoi^ 
truth  la  one  of  the  most  dIflcnU  thlap  la  the  worid  to  ftad  out,  yet  the  pabUc  lespeat  will  alwaya  be  aceonl- 
ed  to  the  man  who  seeks  for  It,  rather  thaa  to  htaa  who  shelten  himself  from  the  coafllcts  of  the  world  by 


Neither  la  It  aeeesaaiy  that  a  Journal,  to  be  a  deadly  foe  to  paflery,  should  also  fom  a  cloee 
aUhume  with  penoMdity  aad  malignity. 
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tahis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The   North  British  Review.— Modera  Laadseape 
Painting ;  the  Discoveries  of  Watt  and  CBvendldi. 

Martin  Farqnhar  Tapper's  Author's  Mtad. 

Book  of  the  Feet 

MeCheyne's  Memoirs,  %ut^  $uc 
Orioikal  PoBTRT.— My  HooM. 

ChRries  Lamb's  Life  of  the  eoaiedtea  Uatoa. 
MiBOBLLART.— Varahagen  Von  Bnse's  Anecdotes  of 
Jean  Paul— his  Pemnal  Appearance— his  Ca»- 
versatton— his  Family— hie  'Talk  about  Tieek*^ 
hii  View  of  PerMMial  Satin— uives  the  neeomity 
of  Imagination  In  Deecriptlnns  of  Seenerv. 

Two  **Imltetloas"  of  Beranger.  by  Thnekeray.— 
The  King  of  Yvetnt,  and  the  Klog  of  Brentford. 
Taa  PiNB  Arts.— American  Medals ;  Ijondon  Ait- 

U.ifoo  Journnl. 
Thb  DraM4.— Mr.  Formst. 

PoBLisBsas'  Circular. —List  of  New  Wnrks  pub- 
lished In  London  In  Februnry  to  March  1 ;  IM  of 
new  American  Publications  to  April  I ;  MIseella- 
neons  Intelligence;  Announcements;  Advortli»> 
ments. 
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JXotki9  at  l^e  |)r«M. 

\      **  Tk0  idurarf  WwrU,  the  new  weidy  whtoh  —tot  to  tot  appeanmw  to^y,  JMljIng  ftomttifa  inidal 
J  nnmber,  It  likely  to  prove  the  bei«  eritleai  lllemry  kniraaJ  ever  pablldied  In  Ikit  Montiy.    As  il  la,  it  ie  na 

>  admtimble  peper,  and  we  look  (brwani  with  condlal  hopee  of  to  Aill  ■uceee^"— Qiwiw  mmi  Mmfmifw,  F^bwtt. 

I  **  We  believe  that  theie  Is  now  a  demand  for  hist  snch  a  eiltteal  Joonal  ae  this.    We  have  no  doubt  i 

I  that  it  win  011  a  Huie  sphere  of  naefhlness,  and  havlnc  said  o«r  say  wd  eonelnde  with  the  bmmi  heaily  } 

7  and  IHendly  gpod  wishes  fbr  lu  success.**— >Wns  Ttrk  TVAiom.  Feb.  %.  < 

\  "  Tlie  tot  number  of  this  new  Journal  now  befora  us  ftilly  bears  out  oor  aatldpatlons  of  the  edltr>r*a  > 

S  varied  onaUdcatlons  ;  his  knowledge  of  books,  at  onee  ceneral  and  minute ;  his  good  hmnoted  and  indue-  * 

(  triDos  alacrity  in  kee|4ng  pace  with  all  the  new  pabllcanons  of  the  day ;  hie  animated  flneacy  of  style  lit  ^ 

\  sketching  the  prominent  characteristics  of  each  as  they  pans  befora  hhn,  and  his  earnest  and  scholarly  < 

I  love  of  elegant  letieri ;  the  only  sound  basis  fat  the  more  worldly  <|ttalities  of  the  practicaJ  litterateur.** —  '^■ 

f  AV»  York  QaittU  and  Timet.  ^ 

i  **The  JJurmrf  WorU  is  a  fine  healthy  looking  bantling,  has  every  appearance  of  a  good  oondiUoa  ■' 

[  and  aa  abundance  of  vitality,  and  being,  altogether,  ihe  most  imposing  attempt  of  the  kind  yet  made  la  ^ 

<  America  we  cannot  doabt  its  success.    The  fact  of  a  necessity  existing  for  such  a  work  has  long  been  > 

>  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  felt  the  need  of  It  most,  and  we  cannot  permit  ounelves  to  believe  tlkat  '< 
[  they  will  saflbr  this  laudable  attempt  to  fall,  for  lack  of  patronage.  Jndglaf  from  the  tone  of  the  aitlelen  > 
\  In  this  number,  the  editor  lias  called  to  hii  aid  a  well  drilled  corps  of  asslstanta,  who  are  eooeclous  of  the  <, 
\  importance  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  ftilly  competent  to  discharge  it  to  the  satisfactien  of  the  publk.**  ' 

<  —}f*w  Y«rk  Ewming  Mirror^  Feb.  5.  < 
I  **  Thia  new  candidate  for  the  favor  of  tiioee  who  feel  an  Interest  in  the  adranee  of  American  Uleratnro  > 
(  begins  its  career  under  the  liapplest  auspices.  The  puUishlng  baslB  Is  entirely  sound  and  rsliaUe.  The  s 
i  editorial  talent  and  experience  are  all  that  could  be  desired.    Tlie  lack  of  such  a  Journal  la  very  appareau**  ^ 

I      **  The  Z^Ccrery  fV&rU  has  made  its  appearance.    To  use  one  of  its  own  striking  esprenloas  on  another  -] 

\  topic,  •  it  springs  to  the  course  tike  a  Mood  racer,*  and  we  must  say  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  its  promt  \ 

^  brarlng.    The  Intradoetory  article  la  written  in  a  manly  and  independent  lone.    Under  the  head  of  Revlewa  > 

i  it  contains  ten  articles;  also  a  page  or  two  of  paragraphs  of  the  weak;  and  two  pages  of  Fine  Arts  and  ] 

/  the  Drama.    All  the  prominent  publlehces  of  the  country  seem  to  have  taton  hold  of  it  in  eniMsl,  and  it  > 

i  is  unquestionably  an  entirely  new  feature  In  American  Letten.*'>-JVlns  Yark  Dmilf  Eifrett,  > 

\      '*  We  wish  we  could  persuade  our  clilxens  to  enrol  tliemselvee  among  the  *  readers  *  of  the  *  IMaranf  T 

\  WvrU*  and  so  aid  In  establishing  a  critical,  lltorary  Journal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  conduct  ; 
}  of  men  of  taste  and  learning,  and  imbued  vrith  a  proper  nationality  of  Ibeling.**— JV*.  O.  Pkeyime. 

**  If  conducted  with  Independence  and  uprightness,  and  we  ]|ave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  nmhe,  ^ 

tlie  work  will  be  of  ^'ast  Influence  and  usefulness.    Thousands  of  literary  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

will  be  glad  to  have  such  a  medium  through  which  they  may  Team  what  is  In  ptogress  in  the  Littrmrjf  ■ 

Worid.    If  this  work  shall  maintain  s  firm  position  agalnet  works  of  a  corrupting  tendency,  ire  shall  rejoice  '* 

in  to  wide  circulation.*'— JVeis  York  (Server.  ; 

'*Tiie  third  number  of  the  Literary  WorU  has  a  long  notice  of  Peter*s  specfmens  of  the  Poets  and  % 

Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  a  doxen  pages  of  other  literary  criticisms.         «         *         •       ive  \ 

take  occasion  again  to  express  oar  gratification  with  this  eflbrt  to  establish  a  critical  Journal,  and  we  know  \ 

\  that  many  intelligent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  vrill  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  work,  to  \ 

/  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  the  day.**— AVw  Ytrk  Okserver,  Feb.  97, 9d  notice.  ^ 

j        *'  The  IMerary  World  is  issued  weekly  at  New  York,  and  i%  under  the  charge  of  an  editor  every 

\  way  fitted  to  make  It  a  useAil,  Important,  and  interesting  paper.**~J9e«Ce»  Detff  Jidwirtieer,  ^ 

\      *•  This  pobilc^tion  will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  byall  literary  men,  as  well  aa  by  those  la  any  way  eon-  > 

i  nected  with  lltoratnre.    We  think  that  the  LiUrarf  World  should  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Trosteee  of  - 

s  every  District  8cbool  in  the  Stato.    Onee  each  |re«r  a  large  cum  of  money  is  appropriated  to  supply  new  ] 

(  booln  for  District  School  Librariea.    No  book  should  be  selected  of  which  there  is  no  previous  knowledge  cm  > 

>  the  pnit  of  the  selectom.    A  careful  attention  to  the  notices  of  New  Books  in  the  Liurmrw  World  will 
i  enable  the  Tntsteee  of  District  Schools  to  make  Judleiooe  uelections.**— Fluak^N^  Jommai  (L.  L). 

;  **  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  design  of  tlUs  new  peitodlcaL    Snch  a  work  has  beeu   '; 

}  very  much  needfd  In  our  lltemry  circles. '*~0MeMi  .AtMrnueum.                                                                        > 
"  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  American  Literature,  and  the  credit  of  that  numerous  body,  the  Arocricaii  ^ 

(  reading  public.  Xhnx  this  enterprise  will  succeed.    If  it  should,  it  will  be  tlie  forerunner  ot  a  new  era  la   , 

'  our  world  of  Letter*.'*— Jlf<wTi»  ^  WiUie*e  Heme  JewnaL                                                                                'c 

[  "We  htve  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  conviction  that  the  Uteram  World  will  fVimish  one  of  the  r 

[  ablest  and  purest  publtcations  of  lU  class,  yet  put  forth  in  America.**— CUr/esfen  (B.  C.)  Souiherm  Patriot.     ^ 

l  "The  papers  on  'Margaret  Percival,*  and  *  WUmntt's Biography  of  Jeremy  Taylor,* and  other  articles 

•  of  the  soundest  and  richest  cast,  give  us  the  promise  of  ^eat  pleasure  and  pn^fhxn  this  elegant  work.  ^ 

<  We  cooui/end  it  to  ail  our  firiends."— 7%«  Hartford  CaUndmr.  ^ 
'(  **  The  LUermrf  World  is  described  in  Iti  prospecius  as  being  intended  to  promote  equally  the  Interests   ; 

of  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  reader ;  and  it  is  pledged  to  perfiMt  impartiality  in  criticism,  and  h  is  \ 
ceruio  that  noone  of  the  great  publishing  houses  has  any  paramount  Influence  over  ft,  dii«ct,  or  Indirect.  . 
We  wiah  it  every  success,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  surely  attaUi  it.**— ^ms  York  Spirit  of  tke  Timeo, 

**  Its  criticisms  are  fhll,  Ihir,  and  able.  The  department  of  the  Arts  is  to  receive  a  careful  attention.  The  c 
Literary  Intelligence,  aa  was  to  be  expected.  Is  very  coploua.  We  may  safely  pronounce  it  invaluable  to  \ 
those  who  would  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  litoature  of  the  day.**— JITew  York  OUtrekmoM.  < 

**  This  arimlmUe  weekly  review,  we  nre  much  gratified  to  find,  Is  meeting  with  the  patronage  to  high  \ 
merit  and  importance  demand.     We  repaid  It  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  useral  Joivnal  In  the  > 
literary  interests  of  the  country,  the  establishment  of  which  has  ever  been  attempted.    If  the  book  making  ^ 
and  book  rending  community  are  tndlfierent  to  to  soppurt,  they  are  playing  u  very  suicidal  part    We  are 
glad  tn  discover  In  the  able  reviews  that  have  already  graced  to  columns,  a  noUe  Independ  ence  whteh 
risre  fur  above  the  mere  name  of  the  author  and  the  ravor  of  the  publisher,  and  institutes  analysis  upon 
;  the  Intrin.^ic  merit  of  the  works  under  consideration.    We  predict  for  the  *  World*  a  peritet  freedom  fhwi 
;  the  selfish  and  harterable  etiqnoiom  that  distiaguishes  many  of  (he  reviews  of  the  day,  and  a  well  sustained 
;  and  unbiased  decision  upon  the  great  producti  of  the  press  in  our  own  country  and  In  Europe  uninfln- 


«  IVb  regsTd  it  m  the  very  beat  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.'  —  SI  AHmmm  (Vt)  JnrMi, 

*  Ths  Knxckikbockkr  was  received  with  unfkilinf  punctnelity  on  the  flnt  of  the  month,  which 
howaver  it  the  leMt  merit  of  thia  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  iu  eontenU  are  as  invariably  good  as 
its  <4>pearanco  is  punctoal.*— William  Cullbn  Bar  ant,  in  the  Iftw-Tork  Evtmmg  P0tt. 

*  Tbs  last  KNicnanocxBn  is  exceediagly  good.'  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-ibar  original  ar- 
tic1e<  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  MUHt0r*9 
Tmklm  is  in  Mr.  Clask's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

ifne-Fsrle  OemmereUd  Adpertiter, 

*  Tbi  KmcxsnaocKSX  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad  vances  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
Tarioty  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  Jfmtimui  HtelUgmeer. 

*  Ths  KmcxsmaocKSB  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Hagaslnes  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  ^2fr«nff  Jrfus. 

'  Wk  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  amonc  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press  ;  the  venerable  KmcxBrnsocKKJU  The  *  Esitob's  'ndile' »  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  *  Old  Knicx.'s'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  Ibaud 
it more  so  I*  ~  Iftm-Tork  *  One  and  Timea,* 

PmBsiDBHT  EvBBBTT,  OF  Hakvabd  Collbox,  latb  Himxstcb  TO  EitcLABD.  — *I.peruse  the 
Khtcmbbbocxbb  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  En^ish  or  American.' 

HoM.  J.  K.  PAULDIKO.  LATK  Sbcbbtart  ot  trb  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Khicbbb- 
bockxb  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  iU  contributors,  place  It  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodieals.* 

PBor.  LoNorsLLOw,  Cambbidob  UitxvXBsrrr.  •> '  The  Knickxbbockbb  stands  high  in  this  qnar- 
Ur.    It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magaxines,  and  well  deserves  iU  large  list  ofsubscribers.' 

Hoif.  Robkbt  M.  CBABLTOff,  Gbob«ia. — The  KmcxxxaocxxB  is  a  work  which  requires  bo  pnff- 
iaf  {  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  oonfbrring  a  fiitvor  on  thoae  to  whom  I  recommeml  it. 

Mbb.  L.  H.  SioouuaiT.~*I  have  long  regarded  the  Knicxxbbookxb  as  the  best  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  wroad.' 

TBI  London  'Tzanea.'— 'The  London  '  TYmss'  commends  the  Knxckxbbockxb  in  cordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  fbr  subieqaeBt  pub- 
licBtion.'  —  London  Cob.  N.  *  £▼.  Stab/ 

Tm  London  Exabonxb.— 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  virions  and  Interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  Imlta- 
tioa  by  cmr  Magaaines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.' 

London  '  Mobnino  Crbontclx.— '  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  eon- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  litertry  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  Interesting  in- 
strnctive  and  amusing.' 

Tm  London  Litxbabt  Gaxxttb.— 'The  taste  and  ulent  which  the Knxcxkbbocksb  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

London  Mxtbopolitan  Montblt  Maoazxnx.  —  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
sation to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  *  AtrbnjbvM.'— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  7^  Kmiektrh^eitr'  of  New- 
Tork,  we  copy  the  ibUowing  spirited  story,'  etc. 

8xB  Edwabo  Bulwxb  Lttton.  —  *  The  Knxckbbbocxeb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  aeen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

Chablbs  DtcxxNS,  Ebq. — I  read  the  Knxcxxbbocxbb  with  very  great  pleasure:  It  is  indeed  a 
■lost  various  and  entertaining  periodicid.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtino.' 

Rbt.  Dr.  Dicx,  Scotland* —  'I  have  read  a  rood  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knicxxbbocxxb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  li|^t  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratiiy  tile 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt,  F.  Mabbtat. — '  Yon  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  original  I  hope 
my  *M9on$kuu*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itself.' 

Tbuib — 9^  pof  annum  in  adyance.  New  subscriben  who  will  pay  $10  in  ad- 
vance ihall  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  Tolmnea  (1844  and  1845)  gniia.  All  remit- 
tancea  must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Publiaher. 

Tab  following  penons  are  authorized  to  receiTe  subscriberB  and  collect  rabecrip- 
tions  on  account  of  the  Knickbrbockxr  Magazine. 

Ma.  Hknrt  M.  Lewis  is  our  Travellingr  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Ma.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  bv 
Jambs  K.  Whipple,  Willum  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HusBET,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Hbnrt  and  John  Collins. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  £.  Y.  JENNDfos,  T.  Gardner  Smttb,  and  Frederice 
J.  Hawse. 
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^gtnt0  for  ti)e  Hnxtkttbatktt. 


NKW  TOKK. 

W6W«  C.  Littl«  &  Cow AlbMM. 

Stadman  ft  lUdileJd, Tr9W. 

D.  L.  Proudflt...^ AewWA. 

J.C.Derbj,ACob, Aubum, 

L.  R.  CanwelJ, Locfyort. 

J.  W.  Fletehor, Jamftmem, 

5.  M.  Dewey Roehuter, 

Thomaa&Hawlu, il^fale. 

PliDTMUaa, Wat€rt0w». 

]f«ek,AadniiftWo(Mlnifl;...  iUUM. 

C.U  Whitney, Fmhtm. 

aHawle/, IFMf^vM. 

J.O.CaIdweII, WJOUkaiL 

L-W.HeU. awrmem$e. 

BttBoal  Wetteott» Adtan, 

Winiem  WUmm, PomghkuptU. 

aDoabledey, OoopertUmm. 

LMmaeBrown, FrrMUb 

SuraelEdwanle, JOMro. 

L.D.PoaieroyftCon Qgdttuhtrw^^ 


H.J.  Little, ForOmd. 

S'BuAee, Btmrvr. 

E»F.Durei;, £^ 

Saiitii  ft  Feanoip do, 

D.C.8i«iwood AMgtuU. 


F.Pntnem, 

Jr'-M-fly. NmUwdSS. 

D.Bijd»y, - 


JLneUlii, 

aW.Nobia^. 


K.B.HorBer,., 
A.  L.  Densla,. , 


FrimetUm, 
Nimork, 


W.H.WilllMM, Jlelf^A. 


J.&Keeler,.... 

ft-NorchliiftOM,., 


i^>ML 


W.T.Winiaiai, 

Wiii.Rlehenle,P.]l.. 
A.  G.  Willie, 


Anguata, 


G.R.8l»rkweetb«r, OhUof, 

CynuEdwarde, Mtmu 

W.F,Praiikli«, OeSe. 


A.BUUJIA NoOaUU. 

JLG.M.Ranuay, 


JZewCefaA. 
jr«»eiUe. 


Brown  ft  Partona, Iferl/brdL 

A.H.Mahby. New  Umwm. 

Thomas  H.  Peaae do. 


I  WnuJ.Petee, SmtMmrf, 

jE.W.U|Mon, ITelcrtary. 

I  PBNirSTLVAinA. 

J.  W.Cooke PitfkmrgL 

I  Janiea  Peacock, JEfoi  rwlwjrAi 

I  Hamenley  ft  Richards, Ltmeottrr, 

Eda.Exporitor, CatVuU, 

\  James  Kelly, Doflutowm. 

Afam.  Horn,  P.  M. ~ 

DbTid  Oliver, 


Win.  Taylor  ft  Ca.. 
William  Stewart,.. 


C.  W.James, 

Gen.  Trardling  Agent  for  the 

Western  States^     Aasitted  by 

Jaa.  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  T. 

Jennings,  T.  O.  Bmith    and 
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liam L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslby.  New-Jertey,  J.  H.  Hillhoosx,  RBd  other  distinguished  wiitart 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  natare.'  The  foUowins  notiees  of  the  Knickxrbockxr  are  from  the 
American  and  English  press,  and  from  American  andf  British  writers  of  distinction . 

*  The  0rst  number  of  the  Tntmt^' Seventh  Fobmu  of  this  Tenerable  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  ^pe.  in  all  its  departments  j  and  in  its  rich  and  aivenified 
contents,  continues  to  tindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clark  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knioxxrbocker  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  sge 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  ia  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  issned 
under\CLABK's  superrisioo  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anzioas 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  eoa- 
tribtttors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  fiw  ttam  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  varied 
and  abundance.'~iVine- rorlc  i>sily  Tribwae. 

*  NoTBiNo  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unlkiling  promptitsde  of  this  old  Monthly,  SRcept  perhqis 
I  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.    Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
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aajftmptotee,  whose  peculiaritv  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  KNiCKSBBOCKXa,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magazine  Siueh 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirac.  «,has 

Crpetually  aporoached  the  highest  powible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seesu  to 
vo  an  exeelMsr,  fbr  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Clark  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  pppular  a  feature  as  the  Edttor^e  TubU  of  the  KniCKXr- 
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NOTICE. 

CouNTilT  Subscribers  who  are  in  arreatB  should  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  \^e  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New- York. 
Mr.  T.  p.  Wjlliahs   is   our  Agent  to   receive  the  names  of 
Subscribers  in  the  West  and  South.     Editors  and  others  kindly  in- 
terested in  the  circulation  of  this    Magazine,  will  oblige    us  by 
facilitating  his  designs. 

O.  D.  Datis  and  John  Stouohton,  Jr.,  are  canvassing  for  sub- 
scribers to  this  work  in  the  state  of  New- York. 


Entered,  eeoordiiig  to  the  act  of  CongraoB,  in  ih6  year  1847, 

BY  JOHN  ALLEN. 

In  the  Cletk'a  oflke  of  the  Dktiiot  Coort  of  the  Southern  Diitriet  of  New-Toik. 
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LETTER    TWENTIETH. 


VftOM   AB1>'  AI.I.AH  OMAA,   TO    SBTD    ABBtfAS    BI.    HAJX,   OBXBV    SBORETART    OF    THB    CB.AOBB    AT  OAIAO. 

In  no  country  are  the  cbanees  of  fortune  more  frequent  than  in 
this ;  not  merely  the  casual  mishaps  which  daily  prostrate  a  few  in- 
dividuals, but  the  catastrophes  that  overwhelm  a  whole  community. 
Every  few  years  a  calamity  of  this  sort  overtakes  people,  who  from 
a  season  of  great  prosperity  are  suddenly  reduced  to  a  condition 
lower  than  that  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  their  com- 
mercial career.  These  reverses  come  round  with  so  much  seem- 
ing regularity,  that  one  would  think  they  who  had  eyes  to  see  would 
guard  against  their  recurrence  ,*  but  they  do  not.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son for  this  apparent  negligence  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  no  single 
individual  can  ward  off  the  impending  danger,  and  no  possibility 
exists  of  getting  the  public  to  unite  in  general  measures  of  precau- 
tion. Moreover,  the  false  hopes  mankind  are  prone  to  feed  them- 
selves with,  the  self-confidence  that  attaches  itself  to  most  persons, 
with  the  desire  to  continue  on  to  the  last  moment,  in  constant  ex- 
pectation of  farther  gains ;  all  these  blind  men  to  the  future,  and 
bring  them  to  the  full  knowledge  of  their  situation  only  When  they 
are  suffering  under  the  '  rod  of  the  oppressor,'  Adversity.  If  peo- 
ple could  only  be  induced  to  stop  short,  or  gradually  curtail,  as  trou- 
ble approaches,  they  would  often  save  themselves  from  ruin,  and 
sometimes  from  disgrace ;  but  they  are  prevented  from  doing  this  by  a 
petty  feeling  of  rivalship  toward  their  neighbors,  or  more  frequently 
oy  false  pride.  They  cannot  bear  to  acknowledge  their  own  fears ; 
or,  by  cuitailing  their  business,  allow  it  to  be  supposed  they  are 
less  rich  than  they  desire  the  world  should  believe  them  to  be. 

It  is  true,  furthermore,  that  there  are  persons  Who^  dd  not  knov^ 
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how  properly  to  stop  or  retrench  ;  who  greatly  err  in  judgment  in 
this  particular,  and  who  make  changes  in  an  injudicious  way ;  one 
that  exposes  them  to  unfounded  suspicion,  or  does  not  produce  the 
effect  they  intend.  Few  people  are  reduced  hy  mere  misfortune 
alone  ;  it  is  in  most  cases  hrought  ahout  hy  their  own  improvidence, 
want  of  forethought^  or  ardent  desire'  to  rise  suddenly  to  wealth, 
and  to  the  consideration  which  wealth  hrings  in  its  train.  The 
goddess  Fortune  is  represented  as  hlind  ;  why,  I  could  never  tell, 
for  she  hestows.her  favors  with  more  discernment  than  many  mor- 
tals do  who  have  two  eyes  in  their  heads,  hoth  wide  open.  She  is 
very  coy,  as  nymphs  are  and  oueht  to  he ;  yet  she  is  kind  to  those 
who  are  truly  devoted  to  her,  and  who  show  their  devotion  hy  pa- 
tient assiduity.  Her  true  lovers  are  those  who  admire  her  for  her 
own  sake ;  who  watch  her  motions,  devote  themselves  with  zeal  to 
her  exclusive  sei*vice,  are  submissive  under  her  frowns,  and  joyous 
only  when  she  smiles.  The  frugal  man  who  plods  his  patient  way, 
*  pulling  always  upon  one  string,'  is  her  faithful  votary,  and  seldom 
fails  of  receiving  a  recompense  for  his  devotion  ;•  While  the  fickle 
swain  who  courts  her  one  day  and  misuses  her  favors  the  next,  is 
left  to  the  fate  which  his  own  waywardness  brings  upon  himsel£ 
The  careful  man,  who  is  willing  to  woo  and  who  has  patience  to  wait 
for  her  favor,  slowly  bestowed,  is  in  the  end  crowned  with  full  enjoy- 
ment ;  while  the  too  ardent  and  indiscreet  admirer,  eager  for  immedi- 
ate possession,  seizes  her  with  violence  and  stifles  her  in  his  embrace. 
In  this  country,  these  reverses  are  produced  by  a  rage  of  specula- 
tion and  by  over-trading,  more  often  than  by  unforeseen  calami- 
ties. There  exists  a  constant  desire  to  go  forward,  and  that  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  no  leisure  for  reflection,  no  time  coolly  to  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  loss.  The  desire  to  be  at  all  times  in  action 
brings  on  a  continued  state  of  excitement,  that  wears  upon  body 
and  mind,  whereby  the  latter  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  natural 
strength  by  fatigue  of  excessive  labor.  Europeans,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  small  gains  and  slow  accumulation,  are  astonished  at  see- 
ing the  perpetual  bustle  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  animated ;  a 
state  so  much  the  reverse  of  the  sober  system  that  prevails  with 
them  at  home ;  and  they  have  been  heard  to  say  that  this  constant 
agitation  produces  a  feverish  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der the  parties  incapable  of  that  methodical  course  so  essential  to 
business-men,  and  greatly  tends  to  shorten  the  duration  pf  life. 

The  difficulty  of  checking  exertion  exists  in  the  same  degree  as 
does  the  inability  to  ward  off  impending  danger.  The  great  com- 
petition in  trade,  and  the  fear  each  man  has  that  if  he  relaxes  his 
efforts  his  neighbor  will  supplant  him  and  become  rich  sooner  than 
himself,  keeps  him  ever  on  the  alert.  The  very  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  him  is  filled  with  a  stimulating  power,  and  every  object 
he  beholds  serves  to  check  a  disposition  to  repose.  He  is  under  a 
mesmeric  influence,  not  generated  by  galvanism,  but  by  a  thirst  of 
gain,  and  he  cannot  resist  it.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  this 
general  disorganization  of  mind,  for  such  it  may  be  called,  should 
bring  forth  disastrous  effects,  and  be  the  cause  why  so  many  and 
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frequent  failores  in  trade  occur  in  this  country.  As  a  calm  observer, 
I  cannot  avoid  seeing  this ;  but  why  do  I  preach,  when  it  is  certain 
I  can  obtain  no  listeners  1 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  revulsions,  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  continually  advancing  in  prosperity.  The  losses  fall  upon  indi- 
viduals ;  and  although  many  private  speculations  bring  rum  on  the 
projectors,  yet  the  public  is  often  a  gainer  by  the  project.  A  rail- 
road or  land  speculation  may  require  an  outlay  of  money  beyond 
the  sum  originally  estimated  ;  it  may  exceed  the  resources  of  the 
undertakers,  and  yield  very  little,  perhaps  no  profit ;  yet  the  work 
being  done,  the  country  receives  benefit  by  having  a  new  channel 
of  communication,  or  more  land  may  be  brought  under  cultivation 
than  would  have  been,  if  the  enterprise  had  not  been  projected. 
Much  too  as  there  is  to  condemn  in  a  too  ardent  speculative  spirit, 
which  prompts  to  risk  much  at  the  present  moment  for  future  and 
even  uncertain  advantages,  the  spirit  itself  should  not  be  entirely 
suppressed,  but  rather  kept  down  under  reasonable  control.  It 
gives  a  great  spring  to  traae,  keeps  the  mind  active,  all  the  physi-. 
cal  energies  in  exercise,  and  is  in  harmony  with  human  propensi- 
ties, which  incline  mankind  to  push  forward  with  hope*  It  is  the 
abusd  of  this  disposition  that  produces  so  much  mischief;  the  desire 
to  grasp  at  too  much ;  to  risk  on  one  throvv  all,  or  more  than  the  ad- 
venturer possesses.  And  in  a  new  countiy  like  this,  in  the  endear 
vor  to  bring  its  resources  forward,  some  anticipation  on  Time  must 
be  made ;  some  encroachment  on  the  future,  that  posterity  may 
have  their  burdens  lightened.  It  is  only  by  this  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  the  vast  regions  of  forest  are  levelled;  by  this,  youth  are 
prompted  to  develope  their  energies  by  personal  exertions  abroad, 
mstead  of  (as  in  Europe,)  remaining  to  vegetate  at  home,  always 
within  sight  of  the  church-steeple. 

Sober-minded  reasoners,  who  are  ever  apt  to  reprove  the  caprices 
of  mankind,  are  fond  of  citing  the  ancients  as  patterns,  not  only  of 
valor  and  wisdom,  but  of  moderation  in  their  desires ;  yet  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  many  of  them  in  their  civil  capacity  indulged 
m  quite  as  much  thoughtless  extravagance,  and  were  as  greedv 
speculators,  as  those  of  later  times  who  are  far  removed  from  sucn 
vaunted  models.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  purchi^se  state  bonds 
for  '  a  permanent  investment,'  nor  deal  in  Texas  scrip  to  encourage 
the  rising  patriotism  of  the  *  Young  Democracy  j*  yet  many  of  them 
were  willing  to  gamble  in  land  operations,  live  riotously,  or  in '  a 
careless  way  handle  the  public  revenue  for  their  private  purposes. 
If  history  be  a  true  record,  Cassar  and  Mark  Anthony  were  arrant 
defaulters,  on  a  large  scale ;  Pompey  saw  a  great  deal  too  much 
company ;  Cicero  bought  *  up-town  lots'  of  Crassus,  at  a  price  be- 
yona  his  means,  to  pay  for  which  he  had  to  borrow  money ;  to  say 
nothing  of  Lucullus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  'set  an  elegant  table.' 

However  disastrous  may  be  the  commercial  calamities  that  occa- 
sionally sweep  over  the  country,  it  must  be  admitted  that  individu- 
als bear  themselves  up  bravely  when  adversity  assails  them,  nor  do 
they  continue  in  vain  regrets.     They  never  despond,  although  de- 
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pressed,  but  begin  again  with  vigor  to  recover  from  their  loasea  and 
regain  the  position  their  former  wealth  had  acquired  for  them. 
Although  they  do  not  always  succeed  for  themselves,  they  offer  a 
good  example  to  their  o£&pring,  and  are  able  to  bequeath  to  them« 
if  not  wealth,  certainly  that  which  is  the  means  of  obtaining  it ; 
industrious  and  frugal  habits.  Their  very  misfortunes  are  turned 
into  lessons  which  teach  economy  and  moderation  ;  qualities  they 
would  not  have  taught  had  they  continued  in  their  prosperous  state. 

In  the  struggle  men  have  to  inaintain  to  keep  from  falling,  or  to 
recover  tbemselyes  after  their  fall,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the 
sympathy  and  support  they  receive  from  the  tender  assiduity,  the 
unwavering  affection  of  their  wives. .  Women  bear  reverses  better 
than  inen,  are  more  submissive  under  the  changes  of  fortune,  mur- 
mur less,  and  preserve  cheerfulness  in  times  when  men  lose  their 
temper.  It  is  in  these  moments  of  severe  trial  that  woman's  vir- 
tues are  most  strongly  developed ;  it  is  then  she  seems  most  deeply 
impressed  with  iirhat  constitutes  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of 
her  mission,  carrying  balm  to  the  wounded  mind  ;  not  resisting  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  but  teaching  how  to  bear  them.  The  fearful  an- 
ticipations that  beset  a  man  when  his  misfortunes  thicken  round 
him ;  his  wounded  pride ;  the  gnawing  cares  that  he  feels  obliged 
to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  thousand  schemes 
#f  relief,  conceived  to-day  and  dispelled  to-morrow,  almost  disorder 
the  brain,  and  leave  the  sufferer  unfit  for  outward  exertion,  nearly 
deprived  of  inward  resource.  This  is  a  state  more  painful  than 
reality  itself.  At  such  a  moment  comes  the  calm  still  voice  of  the 
bosom  friend,  strong  in  its  very  gentleness,  for  it  holds  the  power 
to  subdue ;  rich  in  consolation,  for  it  possesses  the  art  to  soothe ; 
a  fountain  of  hope,  where  the  troubled  soul  may  refresh  itself  with- 
out fear  that  the  stream  will  fail ;  for  it  springs  from  disinterested 
affection,  and  is  directed  to  the  heart.  ^    • 

Our  holy  law  furnishes  precepts  adapted  to  the  condition  of  those 
who  labor  under  affliction  of  mind  or  body.  All  gracious  Ai.lah 
is  ever  careful  of  his  stricken  children,  and  bestows  upon  them  in- 
ward strength  to  bear  the  evils  they  bring  upon  themselves.  Well 
is  it  written  in  chapter  '  The  Brightness  :'  '  J3y  the  sun  in  his  meri- 
dian splendor,  by  the  (shades  of  nieht,  the  Lonn  hath  not  forsaken 
thee,  neither  doth  he  hate  thee.'  In  the  true  spirit  of  this  sure  de- 
pendence, one  of  the  faithful,  a  dethroned  prince  and  gifled  poet, 
thus  expresses  his  resignation  : 

*  Wbt  should  I  bluih  that  Fortooe'i  frown 
.    Dooms  me  life*t  humble  petha  to  tread  f 

To  live  unheeded  and  unknownf 
To  sink  forgotteo  with  the  deadf 

*  T  if  sot  the  f  ood«  the  wiae,  the  brave. 

That  surest  shine  or  hif  best  rise ;. 

The  leather  sports  upon  the  wave. 

The  pearl  in  ocean's  eaTom  lies. 

*  Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere 

Sparkles  with  undiminished  light; 
Dark  and  eelipsed  alooe  appear 
"'     -      iofDay.f    " 


The  Lord  of  Day,  the  Queen  of  fiifhlL* 


Jfew-Yorky  twetUv-tixth  dam  of  tkt  Moon  \ 
-    •'  Oluiddk :  Horiro,  1900.  ^ 
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IpCttet  StBfnt9#€vst. 

VSOlf     THE     SAME     TO     TBB     SAME. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  people,  the  more  I  am  charmed  with  their 
henevolence.  This  showB  itself  not  only  in  indiyidual  acts  of  kind- 
ness, as  I  have  already  in  another  letter  brought  to  your  notice,  but 
now  a  number  of  persons  suddenly  come  forward,  who  seek  to  do 
good  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They  find  so  many  radical  defects  in 
the  prensent  system  of  morals,  and  the  modes  by  which  masses  are 
put  together,  that  all  endeavor  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  while  this  system  exists  under  its  actual  form,  is  entirely 
hopeless.  They  propose  to  amend  the  moral  and  physical  state  of 
the  whole  world  at  once;  by  an  entire  new  scheme,  to  elevate  man- 
kind ;  '  to  extricate  them  from  this  social  abyss ;'  in  short,  break  up 
the  present  arrangement  of  society,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  circle 
of  abuses  and  defects  throughout.  You  will  at  once  perceive  what 
a  Herculean  task  this  is,  beside  admitting  that  they  who  undertake 
it,  must  possess  indomitable  courage,  and  a  degree  of  perseverence 
without  example.  They  have  not  only  to  contend  against  the  pre- 
dilections, prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  the  upholders  of  the  present 
system,  which  has  prevailed  several  centuries,*  but  must  present 
another,  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  experience.  In  the  face  of 
all  these  di£Bculties,  men,  even  bodies  of  men,  are  found,  who  pro- 
pose what  they  call  a  *  System  of  Association,'  in  which  individuals 
and  entire  families  are  to  live,  not  as  at  present  in  an  isolated  house- 
hold, but  by  hundreds,  all  under  the  same  roof. 

What  do  you  think  of  what  they  call  a  small  association,  or  pha- 
lanx, yet  which  consists  of  abt>ut  four  hundred  persona,  all  well 
cooped  up  within  walls  of  a  few  hundred  feet  square,  where,  ac- 
cording to  their  representation,  there  will  be  council-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, library,  exchange,  public  halls,  banquet-rooms,  saloons 
for  parties,  with  play-rooms  for  children;  all  well  lighted,  well 
aireo,  quiet  and  clean.  Within,  all  is  to  be  social  order  and  har- 
mony. The  men  will  never  fight,  for  there  is  hardly  space  for  spar- 
ring ;  the  women  never  pull  caps,  because  they  will  live  under  the 
*  charm  of  social  relations  in  which  will  be  found  a  compatibility  of 
tastes;'  and  the  dear  little  children  will  never  C17,  for  they  will  be 
restrained  by  the  gentle  influence  of  moral  suasion,  and  be  full  of 
the  '  spirit  of  ascending  imitation.' 

Where  every  one  is  to  be  induced  by  devotion  and  attracted  by 
social  philanthropy,  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  enact  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  assembly ;  these  two  high  motives  are  thought 
aufficient  to  restrain  from  doing  wrong,  and  powerful  enough  to  m- 
cite  to  the  performance  of  all  acts  for  the  maintenance  of  '  social 
unity  ;*  that  fraternity  of  classes  which  has  so  long  been  the  dream 
of  politicians  and  philosophers.  Instead  of  laws  as  made  by  the 
advocates  of  '  Competitive  Industry,'  there  will  be  '  Pledges  and 
Rules  of  Human  Progress.'  Whether  there  are  penalties  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  these  pledges,  or  the  infringement  of  these  rules, 
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I  bave  not  learnt ;  but  as  tbese  wortby  people  are  opposed  to  much 
panisbment  of  any  kind,  it  is  probable  tbat  tbey  who  misbehave 
will  be  invited  to  withdraw,  being  found  hardened  aeainst  social 
attraction,  and  inapt  to  secure  a  full  and  hanponious  development 
of  the  moral  powers. 

In  this  blessed  abode  all  are  to  labor,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  amassing  fortune  as  for  nxere  support ;  and  to  this  tbey  are  to  be 
enticed  by  '  Attractive  Industry,'  instead  of  being  drawn  by  the  pre- 
sent incentive  of  '  RetpugnafHt  Industry/  It  id  admitted  that  duties 
must  be  performed  which  do  come  under  the  latter  appellation ; 
such  as  unclean  and  despised  works  and  functions ;  and  in  order  to 
remove  an  unwillingness  from  among  any  of  these  '  free-and-equal 
rights'  inmates  to  labor  in  this  yocation,  thev  are  to  be  attracted  to 
it,  (every  thing  is  done  by  attraction)  by  public  honors  and  by  a  high 
sounding  name.  The  *  Sacred  Legion'  will  perform  all  the  dirty 
work,  in  which  they  will  be  occasionally  aided  and  always  encour- 
aged by  the  *  Group  of  Self-Denial,'  who  will,  by  example,  show 
them  that  they  must  put  their  hands  to  every  thing,  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  nothing.  The  Sacred  Legion  are  paid  with  honors  with- 
out end.  They  are  to  rank  as  the  '  Servants  of  G-od,'  the  '  Pre- 
servers of  Social  Honor,'  and  by  assuming  all  filthy  and  degrading 
occupations,  will  smother  pride,  be  the  centre  of  all  the  social  vir- 
tues, and  'one  of  the  firm  supports  on  which  the  association  will 
rest.'  It  appearis  to  me  this  Sacred  Legion  should  acquire  by  the 
appellation  of  '  Servants  of  God'  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  basis  of  the  edifice  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  lowest  in  the  structure ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  join  the  associa- 
tion, I  would  choose  a  seat  among  them  or  the  '  Self-Denial  Group/ 
for  low  as  they  both  are,  they  are  people  who  are  '  looked  up  to/ 
But  according  to  the  form  of  government  of  these  reformers,  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  place  in  this  favored  corps.  In  the  first  place 
a  selection  is  made  among  boys  from  nine  to  sixteen  years ;  it  being 
found  that  at  this  age,  so  far  from  having  a  natural  antipathy  or  re- 
pugnance to  dirty  or  offensive  contacts,  they  have  a  decided  fondness 
for  them  ;  yet  as  a  further  stimulus,  they  are  to  be  induced  by  a 
'  Spirit  of  Devotion'  and  '  Social  Philanthropy,'  beside  the  high 
honor  and  consideration  which  will  be  bestowed  on  these  functions. 
These  honors  will  be  so  great  as  to  create  a  competition  for  these 
uncleanly  labors  ;  admission  will  be  rendered  difficult,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  signal  favor.  These  functions,  instead  of  being  degra- 
ding, will  bring  forth  what  is  called  '  The  Passion  of  Self-Sacrifice,' 
which  these  reformers  assert  requires  to  be  satisfied  as  much  as  any 
movement  of  the  human  heart.  I  think  this  is  all  charming ;  verily, 
attractive ;  it  makes  one  envy  the  boot-black  and  the  scullion.  I  am 
almost  ready  to  swear  an  eternal  friendship  with  the  scavenger. 

On  inquiry  how  the  baser  passions  of  men  are  to  be  subdued ; 
how  pridd,  ambition,  the  love  of  distinction  or  wealth,  are  to  be  con- 
trolled ;  I  am  told  that  this  object  is  attained  by  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  laws  of  '  Universal  Unity,'  which  are  '  The  Material  Move- 
ment,' *  The  Aromal,' '  The  Organic,'  and  '  Th6  Instinctual ;'  that 
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these  of  themselves  produce  social  order  and  harmony,  by  which  the 
sovereign  good  is  made  so  attractive  that  this  favored  association 
becomes  at  once  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  falls  insensibly 
into  membership  with  the  general  principle  of  Association,  which  is 
the  '  Social  Destiny  of  Man.' 

Now,  dear  Ahhmad,  if  you  have  any  bad  passions,  come  here 
quickly  and  rid  yourself  of  them.  Leave  behind  you  all  the  evil  pro- 
pensities and  habits  the  filthy  Nile  has  generated  ;  conofe  to  the  pure 
banks  of  the  Hudson^  and  inhale  the  '  AromaP  which  maketh  clean 
the  heart.  Much  is  said  in  the  books  of  the  Christians  of  the  fiesh- 
pots  of  our  country,  and  of  the  great  number  that  abound  therein. 
For  myself,  I  confess  I  never  saw  a  supply  beyond  the  demand  ;  so 
you  will  do  well  to  relinquish  an  uncertain  fare,  and  come  to  this 
land,  join  yourself  to  an  '  Industrial  Group,'  in  which  your  passions 
will  be  '  harmoniously  developed  and  your  individual  antipathies  be 
absorbed  in  collective  affinities.' 

In  the  books  which  these  Reformers  publish,  I  find  that  the  earth 
is  the  joint  property  of  the  human  family;  of  course  every  indivi- 
dual has  a  right  to  as  much  of  it  as  he  may  require,  from  which  to 
derive  a  support ;  therefore  the  present  system  under  which  we  live 
is  one  of  usurpation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  owner. 
Arguing  from  this,  it  would  seem  as  if  each  individual  on  coming 
into  the  world  and  finding  the  earth  monopolized  around  him,  would 
be  justified  in  seizing  whatever  came  in  his  way,  as  his  rightful  por- 
tion ;  but  as  this  would  be  a  method  of  acquiring  property  attended 
with  much  inconvenience^  beside  being  a  measure  liable  materially 
to  disturb  social  harmony,  it  is  judged  preferable  to  change  the  ab- 
solute claim  into  a  right  of  possessing  the  product  of  individual  labor, 
or  what  is  called  the  usufruct  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  mode  of  smooth* 
ing  over  a  great  difficulty,  beside  being  a  good  way  of  keeping  qn 
friendly  terms  with  those  who  came  first,  and  already  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  An  association  on  the  point  of  forming  itself,  finds 
the  occupants  so  deeply  tinctured  with  old  prejudices  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  relinquish  their  right  of  possession,  or  take  persons  as 
sharers  in  the  product  of  their  industry ;  it  is  therefore  obliged  to 
buy  a  domain ,  which  they  throw  into  a  common  field,  allowing  to 
each  individual  whatever  he  can  raise  from  it  by  his  personal  labor. 
'  The  Industrial  Bondage,' such  as  is  practiced  in  manufacturies,  will 
not  exist,  perfect  liberty  will  be  secured,  the  workman  will  be  their 
own  masters,  will  fix  upon  their  own  working  hours,  choose  their 
occupations,  divide  the  profits  of  their  labor,  and  in  every  way  go- 
vern their  own  affairs.  I'his.  perfect  liberty  of  action  is  a  remarka- 
ble feature  in  Association,  and  if  it,  were  not  that  the  laborers  are 
governed  by  a  new  motive  called  the '  Attt-actipn  of  Unity,'  one  wojd^ 
incline  to  fear  some  contending  interests  might  arise  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  this  unparalleled  free  condition. 

When  a  number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  an  Association  is 
assembled  in  one  abode,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  give  them 
occupation  as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  but  provision  must  be 
made  to  enable  them  to  subsist ;  in  other  words  they  must  be  brought 
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under  the  influence  of  '  AsBociatiTe  and  AttraetiTe  Industry.'  They 
are  then  divided  into  '  Series/  which  are  subdivided  into  *  Groups.' 
These  groups  and  series  are  arranged  by  classes  of  occupations,  so 
that  a  person  about  to  enter  may  choose  the  one  which  falls  in  with 
his  taste,  either  as  to  the  object  of  industry  or  sympathy  of  character. 
A  group  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  Association  chooses  for  it- 
self an  occupation  ;  it  may  be  scientific,  mechanical  or  agriculturaL 
Suppose  the  latter ;  it  rests  with  the  members  to  decide  what  branch 
of  agriculture  they  will  adopt ;  of  course  they  will  take  that  to  which 
they  are  impelled  by  their  attractive  affinities ;  it  may  be  horticul- 
ture, in  which  case  the  seeker  after  the  absolute  may  go  to  the  onion 
group,  or  he  may  be  attracted  toward  the  squash ;  he  may  have  a 
leaning  toward  beets,  or  be  smitten  with  pumpkins ;  all  is  free,  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  his  mind.  A  person  may  also  vary  his  occa« 
pation  according  to  the  seasons ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  each 
adhere  to  the  pursuit  first  chosen,  so  that  he  may  become  perfect  hi 
one  branch  ;  in  which  case  he  remains  an  onion,  a  S(}uash,  a  beet  oi 
a  pumpkin,  during  the  time  of  his  stay  as  a  meoiber.  This  is  peace- 
ful, pastoral  and  primitive. 

Tnese  and  other  pursuits  are  the  occupation  of  the  male  portion 
of  the  community ;  the  females,  or  as  they  are  termed  the  feminaU^ 
ties,  are  to  be  attracted  to  industrial  habits,  siich  as  suit  their  tastes 
and  sex.  They  will  be  distributed  in  like  manner  as  the  men,  into 
series  and  groups,  and  be  employed  as  cooks,  seamstresses,  laun- 
dresses, house-keepers  and  above  all  as  nurses.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city it  will  be  their  duty  to  give  infants  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion ;  to  form  their  minds,  mould  their  inclinations,  watch  over  their 
'  instinctual  movements,'  their  moral  propensities  and  hydropathic 
habits ;  in  short,  by  the  development  of  industrial  tastes  or  instincts, 
fit  them  to  become  useful  members  ef  the  Association. 

The  Reformers  consent  to  sustain  the  marriage  tie  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, especially  as  -it  is  found  not  easy  to  dissolve  it ;  but  they  do  ob- 
ject to  the  confinement  of  an  isolated  household,  or  the  living  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  in  one  house ;  indeed  there  are  not  wanting 
others,  of  ardent  zeal,  who  to  hastetf  the  blessings  they  promise, 
would  dissolve  the  marriage  state  altogether ;  and  they  attribute 
many  domestic  evils  to  the  existence  of  this  union.  Nevertheless 
the  main  body  of  the  Associationists  deem  it  advisable,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  uphold  the  connection. 

While  the  body  and  mind  are  thus  provided  for,  it  is  intended  to 
have  religion ;  indeed  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  according  to  their 
views,  it  must  be  of  the  genuine,  or  what  they  term  the  '  integral' 
kind,  which  is  the  more  to  be  cherished  as  it  inculcates  order  and 
harmony,  the  two  main  pillars  on  which  Association  rests.  Beside 
receiving  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  aid  in  the  new  scheme  of  tem- 
poral happiness,  it  is  made  the  ground-work  of  a  novel  theory  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  one  of  the  head-men  asserts 
he  has  established  by  a  scientific  pi^ocess.  He  begins  by  presenting 
a  scale  of  seven  proofs,  derived  principally  from  '  Attraction  Pro- 
portional to  Destiniet,' '  Universal  Analogy,'  'Harmonic  Ti%nsi- 
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tions/  with  others  equally  intelligible  ;  thence  he  comes  to  radical, 
primary,  and  pivotal  attributes,  which  last  typifies  '  Unity  of  System/ 
or  in  other  words,  Association  itself,  a  subject  I  am  trying  with  all 
my  might  to  make  you  understand.  Eac&  of  these  divisions  is  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  analysis,  from  which  the  proof  of  his  position  is 
adduced ;  but  in  order  that  mankind  may  not  feel  too  secure,  by 
which  pride  may  be  engendered,  we  are  told  '  the  lot  of  the  two 
worlds  is  linked  together,  the  happiness  and  misery  of  both  are  re- 
ciprocal, and  the  souls  of  the  departed  remain  in  an  inferior  condi- 
tion, in  which  ours  will  participate  after  this  life,  until  the  social 
world  shall  have  been  elevated  from  its  state  of  discord  and  subver-  ' 
sion  to  one  of  harmony  and  unity.' 

Now  I  hold  this  to  be  unfair  toward  the  dead,  who  after  toiling 
and  sweating  in  this  life,  in  the  hope  of  enioyment  hereafter,  are 
now  told  tliey  are  to  rest  in  an  infenor  condition  in  the  next,  until 
the  Association  shall  have  accomplished  the  great  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  present  system  of  society,  and  have  built  Up  one  much  better. 
This  is  cold  comfort ;  and  then  what  a  length  of  time  in  which  the 
departed  are  left  in  suspense  !  In  mercy  to  those  who  wait,  I  hope 
these  gentlemen  will  quicken  their  motions.  '  Deptcher  vaus,  ae- 
pecker  vous ;  je  vous  en  prie* 

In  after  life  the  soul  will  be  placed  under  three  conditions ;  '  the 
simple  and  infra-mundane,' '  the  compound  or  mundane,'  and  '  the 
super-compound  or  super-mundane  ;'  the  first  of  these  states  goes 
by  the  vulgar  name  of  sleep,  the  second  that  of  watchfulness,  and 
the  thik-d  is  the  ultimate  or  future  life :  when  arrived  at  this  last 
point,  the  bodies  of  our  souls  will  be  Ether- Aromal,  formed  of  tiyo 
subtle  elements,  air  and  aroma.  How  beautiful!  And  can  any 
thing  be  more  cldar  1  We  are  to  live,  in  another  sphere,  in  perfumed 
vapor,  being  made  of  and  inhaling  an  ethereal  substance,  as  we  now 
do  on  earth  when  we  shioke  and  drink  our  coffee.  Our  holy  prophet, 
(on  whom  be  blessings !)  must  have  foreseen  all  this  when  he  per- 
mitted these  two  essences  to  form  essential  elements  of  comforts  in 
this  life,  and  means  of  enhancing  the  joy  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  might  greatly  enlarge  upon  many  topics  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  prove  the  advantages  the  world  would  derive  by  adopting 
the  plan  of  these  Reformers.  Space  will  not  allow  nie  to  continue  ; 
but  m  this  very  brief  outline  I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  an  in- 
sight into  the  happiness  these  benevolent  people  propose  to  bestow 
upon  the  human  race ;  and  I  leave  you  to  reflect  on  the  perfectibility 
to  which  mankind  may  arrive  by  adopting  a  system  that  removes  all 
misery  from  the  world  by  a  quicker  process  than  was  ever  thought 
of  before. 

I  cannot  but  rejoice,  dear  Ahhmad,  that  you  and  I  are  brought  up 
under  a  dispensation  that  teaches  full  and  entire  dependence  on  the 
VTisdom  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world.  We  have 
no  need  of  systems  of  unity,  of  attraction,  of  radical,  primary  or 
pivotal  attributes,  or  any  other  scheme  of  visionary  men  to  regulate 
our  community  or  prescribe  rules  of  doctrine.  Our  holy  law  is  a 
sure  guide,  that  leads  us  safely  through  the  devious  path  of  life,  and 
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a  firm  support  to  all  tbos6  who  obey  its  sacred  preceptd ;  neither  is 
gracious  Allah  slow  in  exhibiting  on  proper  occasions  on  earth  the 
extent  of  his  power  in  favor  of  those  who  are  true  believers,  as  is 
well  proved  by  recurrence  to  our  historical  records. 

In  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  Amr  Ibn  El- 
A's,  the  Arab  general,  was  told  that  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed 
at  the  period  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise,  to  deck  a  young  virgin 
in  gay  apparel  and  throw  her  into  the  riVer  as  a  sacrifice,  to  obtain 
a  plentiful  inundation.  This  barbarous  custom  he  abolished  ;  in 
consequence,  the  Nile  did  not  rise  during  the  space  of  three  months. 
The  people  were  greatly  alarmed :  Amr  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Raliefeh,  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  the  consequence. 
Omar  returned  for  answer  that  he  approved,  and  desired  him  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  to  throw  into  the  nver  a  note  which  it  enclosed. 
The  purport  of  the  note  was  as  follows  :  '  From  Abd  Allah  Omar, 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  to  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  If  thou  flowest  of 
thine  own  accord,  flow  not :  but  if  it  be  God,  the  One,  the  Mighty, 
who  causeth  thee  to  flow,  we  implore  God,  the  One,  the  Mighty,  to 
make^thee  flow.'  Amr  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  Kile 
rose  sixteen  cubits  in  the  following  night. 
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HUMAN       tlt^E. 


'  HniCAir  lUi  ii  Uka  a  rlT«r.  eonaUntlj  psMlne  onward,  and  eonataatly  ooaing  on.' 


Human  Life  m  Kke  a 
Swiftly  flowing  to  a  main ; 

And  whatever  paaNs  onward 
Comes  not  back  to  vm  again. 


Bat  from  out  its  miseen  sonreOi 
Constantly  the  tide  comes  ott ; 

Every  moment  a  new  ennent 
Follows  after  what  is  gone. 


And  in  coming  and  in  going. 
In  the  night  as  well  as  day, 

Speed  the  waters  of  the  riveri 
Until  all  have  passed  away. 


For  the  stream  most  lose  its  being 
In  the  daik  and  soundless  main, 

And  the  spring  when  once  exhausted 
Never  is  rtnawed  again. 


It  moves  where  plains  are  bleak  andsterQe, 
Where  Uie  days  are  drear  and  long ; 

And  where  .palm-trees  watch  the  flowefs. 
In  a  land  of  love  and  song. 


And  the  current,  ever  onward. 
Wears  to  day  a  look  serene. 

And  to-morrew  dashes  madly 
Where  the  hidden  rocks  are  seen. 


But  serene  or  madly  dashing. 
Flows  it  still  toward  the  main; 

Not  a  drop  of  all  its  waters 
Can  come  back  to  us  agam ! 


Oh !  that  truth  eo  grand  and  solemn 

Might  awaken  every  soul 
To  the  purposes  of  being  — 

To  the  gloiy  of  its  god !       ^  s.  f. 
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STEAY     J.EAVES 

7B0M      THE      PORT-FQLIO      0^7      A     :OEOBOIA     LAWTER. 

Some  time  less  than  a  thousand  yeara  ago,  a  motley  group  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha  river,  in  the  city  of  Danen.  It 
was  a  lovely  'spring  afterpoon.  The  majestic  live-oaks  stretched 
out  their  lofly  arms,  and  as  the  sun-]ight  quivered  through  the  leafy 
branches,  disclosing  the  rainbow-hued  nonpareil,  as  it  flitted  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  the  beautiful  red-bird  that  nestJed  among  the  fo- 
liage, a  vision  of  loveliness  was  presented  that  none  but  a  dweller 
in  a  southern  clime  can  well  imagine.  The  gentle  wind  moved  the 
long  moss  that  hung  suspended  n-om  the  noble  oaks,  and  caused  it 
to  wave  as  gracefully  as  a  banner  ^bome  by  gallant  knight ;  the 
yellow  jessamine  twined  itself  around  the  trunks  or  hung  in  festpons 
from  branch  to  branch ;  the  mocking-bird  poured  forth  its  multitu- 
dinous notes ;  and  as  you  gazed  upon  the  crystal  stream,  and  saw 
the  light  canoes  of  the  merry  slaves  as  they  glided  along,  you  would 
have  thought  that  if  but  one  evil  were  removed,  you  could  sit  there 
forever  and  look  upon  the  scene. 

But  every  body  nas  said,  (and  for  once  common  report  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  a  common  liar,)  that  to  every  enjoyment,  every 
condition  in  life,  there  is  some  draw-back ;  some  evil,  great  or  in- 
significant, but  which  nevertheless  serves  to  detract  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  unmitigated  pleasure.  And  that  one  evil  we  had; 
small  in  one  sense,  very  great  in  another.  Ten  thousand  myriads 
of  that  species  of  gnat  called  the  '  sand-fly,'  that  infinitesimal  vam- 
pyre  of  the  eea-coast,  hovered  around  us,  nestled  in  our  bosoms,  in- 
truded into  our  throats,  buzzed  in  pur  ears,  and  blinded  our  vision. 
Miss  Landon  has  said,  that '  the  little  things  of  life  are  the  terrible ;' 
she  must  surely  have  had  some  experience  of  the  '  sand-flies,'  or 
she  could  not  have  combined  so  much  truth  with  so  much  poetry. 

The  session  of  our  Superior  Court  had  just  ended  ;  to  use  a  vul- 

far  expression,  *  Court  had  broke.'  A  case  of  great  importance 
ad  gathered  in  that  city,  at  that  term,  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  bar  from  different  sections  of  the  state.  There 
you  might  have  siaen  a  distinguished  member  of  congress,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  his  legislative  duties,  and  now  reappeared 
in  the  professional  arena ;  and  there  too  you  might  have  beneld  the 
tall  and  manly  form  of  a  grave  counsellor  from  the  far-off*  and  fai> 
famed  Cherokee  Country  of  Georgia,  whom  not  to  know  would  ar- 
gue yourself  unknown.  Generals  who  had  done  the  state  some 
service,  (how  much,  I  cannot  say,)  presidents  of  banks,  judges  and 
ex-judges,  attorneys  of  talent  and  of  standing,  all  were  there.  The 
sun  never  shone  on  a  more  dignified,  manly  and  courteous  set 
of  men,  as  they  stood  there  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steam-boat 
that  was  to  bear  them  away  from  that  spot  to  the  city  of  Savannah. 
But  the  cloak  of  dignity,  albeit  a  graceful  mantle,  is  sometimes  as 
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heavy  and  tiresome  as  the  armor  of  the  ancient  crusader,  and  the 
weary  frame  longs  to  throw  it  off,  that  it  may  put  on  the  fustian 
jacket  of  ease  and  rest ;  and  as  we  remained  there,  annoyed  to 
death  by  the  incessant  stings  and  buzzin^s  of  our  countless  foes, 
some  one  of  the  group  proposed  that  the  afternoon  should  be  made 
a  saturnaliay  and  that  dienity  should  be  thrown  aside  for  a  season, 
and  fun  and  light-heartedness  should  take  its  place.  And  so  it  was 
voted  unanimously,  only  one  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  re- 
cently clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine,  and  who  had  not  yet  felt  its 
weight  too  heavy,  making  the  least  objection  ^  but  his  scruples  hav- 
ing been  overcome,  the  reign  of  liberty,  equality  and  democracy 
commenced  in  right  earnest. 

And  lo  !  what  a  change  from  a  few  moments  before  !  On  the  top 
of  a  huge  pile  of  light-wood  sat  a  judge,  whistling  Yankee-Doodle 
to  a  new  tune ;  that  is,  it  was  intended  for  Yankee-Doodle,  but  like 
most  things  in  this  world,  the  execution  fell  short  of  the  intention, 
and  sometimes  the  merry  strain  seemed  mingled  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  conclusively  whether  Yankee- 
Doodle  or  Roslin  Castle  had  *  the  better  of  it.'  A  few  steps  from 
him  a  merry  set  of  lawyers  were  throwing  stones  at  thistle-fiowers, 
making  the  welkin  ring  when  any  one  hit  the  thorny  mark  ;  two  of 
the  most  (quondam)  dignified  were  angling  for  cat-fish,  and  had  just 
succeeded  in  drawing  one  to  the  surface,  which  was  nearly  as  large 
and  quite  as  respectable-looking  as  his  captors.  A  little  farther  on, 
a  gentleman,  who  had  been  almost  governor,  was  amusing  himself 
by  making  oyster-shells  skip  along  the  stream ;  and  still  farther,  a 
very  modest-looking  advocate,  who  had  at  one  time  been  hung  up 
as  a  judicial  luminary,  and  had  passed  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  especially  among  the  juvenile  misses,  as  a  poet,  was  mak- 
ing better  use  of  his  legs  than  he  had  ever  done  with  his  brains,  or 
the  wings  of  his  fancy,  and  was  leaping  successfully,  despite  the 
vain  competition  of  some  of  the  ragged  sovereigns  of  the  land,  who 
had  entered  the  lists  against  him.  The  congress-man  sat  whittling 
a  shingle  with  a  pen-knife,  and  enjoying  with  undisguised  emotion 
a  battle  between  a  sofl-shell  turtle  (which  one  of  our  number  had 
purchased  and  was  carrying  home  as  a  bonne-houche,)  and  a  terrier 
puppy,  which  another  of  our  gang  had  half  begged,  half  stolen 
from  his  landlord ;  two  generals  meanwhile  superintending  the 
combat  between  the  belligerents;  thus  exhibiting  at  the  present 
time  their  ruling  passion,  and  giving  strong  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness when  their  country  should  call  them  to  the  bloody  fields  of 
Mexico  or  Patagonia.  The  staid  and  lofby  lawyer  from  the  Chero- 
kee circuit  was  bargaining  with  an  old  African  woman  for  a  lot  of 
sea-terrapins,  which  he  persisted  in  designating  as  '  chickens,'  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  vendor,  who  finally  went  off  into  '  a  series 
of  short  convulsions'  when  '  Maussa  Buckra'  (the  name  they  use  to 
designate  the  whites,)  proposed  to  purchase  '  half  of  one  of  her 
funny  chickens.'  The  only  melancholy  face  in  the  whole  group 
was  the  respiected  owner  of  the  sofl-shell  turtle ;  who,  having  read 
in  one  of  his  boyhood's  books  that  care  had  once  killed  a  cat,  was 
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apprehensiTe  that  the  same  mental  malady,  saperinduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  terrier  puppy,  under  the  valuable  and  philanthropic 
aid  and  countenance  of  the  two  generals,  might  possibly  produce 
the  same  catastrophe  with  his  turtle,  and  thus  spoil  a  prospective 
dinner.  It  is  nothing  more  than  sheer  justice  to  the  congress^man 
to  say,  that  having  been  accustomed  to  the  rowdy  scenes  in  the 
representative  hall,  he  seemed  more  at  ease  in  this  new  vocation 
than  the  less  tutored  actors. 

The  scene  which  I  have  thus  attempted  briefly  to  describe  was 
regarded  with  some  interest  by  two  different  sets  of  spectators. 
One  of  them  was  composed  of  the  orderly  citizens  of  Darien,  who, 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  the  bar  walk  on  the  stilts  of  dignity 
and  decorum,  were  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  legal  saturnalia, 
and  they  gathered  in  an  anxious  crowd  to  watch  our  movements. 
At  first  they  seemed  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
suddenly  stricken  with  madness,  and  some  incipient  preparations 
were  made  to  prevent  us  from  casting  ourselves  into  the  stream  that 
flowed  beside  us ;  but  after  a  few  moments,  they  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  charitable  conviction  thiEit  it  was  nothing  more 
than  '  P%mch*s  holiday,'  and  accordingly  they  dispersed,  and  left  us 
to  our  fun.  We  met  with  a  very  different  reception,  however,  from 
the  other  set  of  observers.  These  consisted  of  '  the  sable  suffering 
sons  of  Africa,'  who  had  then  and  there  assembled  to  await  the 
'arrival  of  the  steam-boat,  and  to  tender  their  valuable  services  to 
any  one  who  was,  and  to  eveiy  one  that  was  not,  in  need  of  them. 
They  presented  a  scene,  per  »e,  nearly  as  grotesque  as  the  frolic- 
some lawyers.  Seated  on  a  low  stool  was  the  venerable  colored  lady 
whom  our  up-country  advocate  called  the  *  Chicken  Mauma,*  {*M9LUr 
ma'  is  an  epithet  of  respect  and  affection  which  our  children  use  to- 
ward their  black  nurses,)  with  her  family  of  •  funny  chickens'  (».  «., 
terrapins,)  around  her;  there,  leaning  against  a  post,  was  a  tall  ne- 
gro, who  had  marked  the  straw-hat  he  wore  with  divers  cabalistic 
characters,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  steam-boat  porters  of  the  city 
of  New- York.  The  only  things  we  could  make  out  among  the  un- 
known writing  were  a  set  of  letters  that  looked  like  a  disorderly 
F.  F.  y. ;  that  is  to  say,  they  looked  just  as  we  might  suppose  those 
respectable  and  eminently  useful  members  of  the  alphabet  would 
look  if  they  should  so  far  forget  themselves  and  their  duty  as  in- 
structors of  our  youth  as  to  go  upon  a  frolic  and  get  drunk,  and 
then  strive  to  return  home  without  support.  What  the  meaning  of 
these  letters  was,  we  could  not  agree  upon.  A  Virginia  scion  in- 
sisted that  they  were  an  abbreviation  he  had  seen  used  in  the  navy 
to  represent  *  First  Family  in  Virginia ;'  but  no  accurate  and  fixed 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  our  black  friend  de- 
clining to  give  us  any  information,  or  to  gratify  what  he  evidently 
considered  either  impertinent  curiosity  or  deplorable  ignorance.  All 
around  us  our  sable  companions  were  scattered  in  a  perfect  aban- 
don of  delight,  and  all  tmngs  were  going  on  right  merrily,  when 
suddenly  the  steam-boat  rounded  the  point  of  land  that  had  hidden 
her  from  our  view,  and  her  bell  warned  us  to  be  ready  to  embark. 
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Witb  the  rapidity  of  tbe  liehtning's  flash  the  whole  scene  becamd 
again  changed ;  the  wild  shout  and  the  loud  laugh  were  hushed  ; 
the  governor  looked  as  if  he  had  been  nailed  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  for  years ;  the  iudc^e  sprang  from  his  wooden  thronor  and 
wrapped  his  judicial  dignity  gracefully  around  him  ;  the  congress- 
man nung  his  shingle,  with  all  the  valuable  improvements  he  had 
made  upon  it,  into  the  river ;  the  tall  advocate  left  oflf  his  sport  with 
the  *  Chicken  Mauma ;'  the  generals  handed  over  the  belligerent 
turtle  and  puppy  to  two  of  their  sable  compani<HiSy  late  the  '  part- 
ners of  their  toil,  their  feelings  ^nd  their  fame/  bidding  them  now, 
with  a  stem  look,  to  put  these  things  on  board  the  boat ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  owner  of  the  turtle  resumed  once  more  its  usually 
placid  smile,  as  he  saw  his  bonne-houche  rescued  from  its  quadruped 
and  biped  tormentors ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  poet  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  on  Olympus  for  a  month.  In  short,  one  and  all  were  once 
more  the  sober,  courteous,  refined  and  reserved  gentlemen  that  had 
first  come  down  to  the  river's  edge. 

But  while  the  approach  of  the  boat  had  thus  suddenly  brought 
us  to  our  senses,  and  although  we  fully  realised  our  own  identity,  it 
seemed  to  be  very  difficult  for  our  late  observers  to  convince  them- 
selves that  we  were  the  same  persons  they  had  lately  beheld  in  our 
wild  unbending.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  puzzled  looks  of  the 
respectable  citizens  of  Darien,  as  we  lifted  our  hats  in  respectful 
recognition  of  them)  as  they  passed  to  the  boat.  But  they  were  too' 
courteous  to  express  their  surprise,  except  by  their  looks ;  and  so 
gradually  they  became  satisfied  of  our  identity. 

But  we  did  not  get  off  so  easily  with  our  colored  friends.  Their 
powers  of  ratiocination  not  being  as  quick  or  as  strong  as  their 
masters',  they  could  not  be  made  to  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween their  late  play-mates  and'^'CompaDions  and  the  demure 
'  Maussas'  that  now  stood  before  them.  They  persisted  in  their 
familiarities  and  offers  of  assistance.  The  Jast  I  saw  of  my  hro^ 
thers-m-latp,  the  '  Chicken  Mauma'  was  persecuting  the  Cherokee 
advocate  with  her  razeed  (i,  e.^  reduced,)  offers  in  reference  to  the 
sale  of  the  '  funny  chickens,'  while  he  was  vainly  seeking  to  escape 
her  observation  by  dodging  among  the  crowd  en  deck ;  and  one  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  cat-fish  memory,  who  five  minutes  before 
would  have  hugged  a  porcupine  with  intense  affection  and  fami- 
liarity, had  managed,  since  he  picked  up  his  dignity,  to  pick  up  also 
with  it  a  quarrel  with  an  unfortunate  passenger,  who  had  acciden- 
tally touched  the  border  of  a  paper  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  steam-boat  bell  rang  once  more,  and  off  went  tbe  gallant 
barque,  bearing  with  it  my  friends  and  companions,  and  leaving 
me,  whom  stern  fate  compelled  to  wait  another  day.  Soon  she  dis- 
appeared ;  and  as  she  receded  from  the  sight,  the  spectators  of  her 
departure  one  by  one  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  I  stood 
there  alone,  meditative  and  melancholy.  Over  me  were  the  giant 
oaks  that  I  have  described,  the  dark  covering  of  the  moss  giving  to  . 
them  an  unearthly  appearance  ;  '  the  weary  sun  had  made  his  golden 
set ;'  the  clouds  over  head  had  caught  his  retiring  rays,  and  blushed 
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as  thosd  rays  darted  into  their  snowy  bosoms ;  the  waters  flung  back 
to  the  clouds  their  vermilion  hues ;  a  slight  breeze  dispelled  the 
legions  of  sand-flies,  and  brought  with  it  the  sweet  odors  of  the 
jessamine  and  orange-flowers,  and  the  sweeter  music  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird, the  red -bird  and  the  nonpareil,  singing  their  vesper  hymn. 
And  all  this  in  its  turn  passed  away.  The  silver  moon  shed  her 
soft  lustre  upon  the  aged  oaks  and  the  crystal  stream ;  the  stars  one 
by  one  struggled  through  the  firmament,  and  spangled  the  azure 
sky ;  the  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will  was  heard,  sending  forth  its 
melancholy  cry.  Last  of  all,  I  passed  away  also  ;  and  as  I  left  the 
water's  edge,  and  sought  the  loneliness  and  retirement  of  the  lately 
thronged  hotel,  I  could  not  help  realizing  the  rapid  changes  of  life's 
drama,  which  had  been  so  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  scenes  of  the 
passing  hour. 


THE      BANISHED      LOVER. 


*  Chaqub  pM  qoi  m'eloignoU  de  voni,  •^paroit  moo  eorpi  de  mon  ime.  et  me  donnoit  •!!  teiiti- 
meat  aDticipi  de  U  mort,  Je  vontoU  vodz  decrire  ce  que  Je  veneia.  Vain  projet  I  Je  o'ai  raia 
ver  que  vous.'  8*.  Pasux. 

Thkt  tell  me  of  the  prospect  I  mirvey,    ' 

They  speak  of  ■tieams,  and  skies  of  deepest  bine, 

That  shine  o'er  fertile  vales  and  flowery  meads ; 

Of  mountain  clefts,  with  torrents  dashing^  through ; 

It  may  be  so ;  for  nature  to  the  gay 

Is  ever  beautifnl ;  it  charms  not  me ! 

I  only  feel  my  soul  remains  afar ; 

My  passion-clouded  eyes  see  naught  save  thee. 

The  tender,  blissful  thoughts  that  fill  my  soul. 
Bound  by  mine  oath  to  £ee,  I  fain  would  quell. 
For  I  have  promised,  dear  one !  for  thy  sake 
To  yield  no  more  to  love-enrapturing  sp6ll ; 
I  would  obey ;  like  other  mortals,  seenl ; 
Bear  with  my  fate,  and  brave  reality  i 
But  shrinking  from  the  wretchedness  it  brings, 
I  cling  to  visions  that  are  fraught  with  thee ! 

I  know  that  we  must  part ;  but  do  not  prove 

Too  pitiless,  beloved !  nor  urge  too  far 

The  sufierings  of  a  grieved  and  tortured  heart. 

Where  love  and  honor  hold  perpetual  war ; 

I  go  at  thy  command  ;  but  can  I  join 

A  dreary  worid,  where  thou  art  naught  to  me  t 

No !  better  far  in  solitude  to  dwell, 

And  cheer  its  lonely  houn  with  dreams  of  thee. 

Yet  oft  will  memory  paint  one  happy  scene. 

One  moment  fraught  with  ecstacy  of  bliss, 

IVhen,  thrilling  'neath  the  soft  clasp  ot  thy  hand. 

My  lips  met  thine  in  one  long  glowing  kiss ; 

Ah !  fatal  gift,  that  was  pur  parting  doom. 

How  wert  thou  shadowed  by  Fate's  stem  decree ! 

Alas !  that  clouds  of  sadness  should  have  marred 

The  first,  the  only  boon  of  love  from  thee !  ic^at  l.  i.Awaoa. 
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THE      GOOD      OLD      TIMES. 

Oh  !  thoM  were  happy  *  good  old  timee»' 

Ere  luxury  had  changed 
The  lives  of  all  the  fairer  sex, 

And  reason's  throne  deranged. 
When  damsels  knew  th6  washing^tub, 

The  milking-paii  and  broom, 
And  earned  their  wedding  |Midtta-sote 

B^  spinning  at  the  loom. 
Oh !  those  were  happy  '  good  old  times/ 

When  the  table,  white  as  snow, 
Groaned  *neath  baked  beans  and  pnmpkin-pies — ^^ 

Oh !  I  wish  I  had  some  now ! 

Oh !  those  were  happy  <  good  old  times,' 

Eire  Chinese  corns  we  knew. 
Ere  oTery  miss  of  pert  sixteen 

Esteemed  herself  <  a  bine :' 
When  lasses  laved  in  running  streams, 

Nor  with  a  fork  sipped  pap, 
But  lolled  on  mother  Earth's  green  sward, 

And  not  in  yelvet  lap. 
Okl  those  were  joyous  olden  times. 

The  times  of  which  we  *re  read. 
Of  good  old-fashioned  pandowdy, 

CH  rye-and-Indian  l^ad ! 

Oh !  those  were  happy  olden  times, 

Ere  open  or  play. 
And  waltzing  reels  with  jackdaw  Cops, 

Consumed  both  night  and  day ; 
Ere  easy-chairs  and  feather-beds 

(Oh !  how  my  back  complains !) 
Had  opened  to  our  head-strong  race 

Pandora's  box  of  pains. 
Tes,  truly  those  were  glorious  times, 

Tlie  times  to  do  one  good, 
While  talking  husking  uoUra  o'er 

By  blazing  fires  of  wood. 

Oh !  those  were  good  Dame  Nature't  times ! 

How  memories  sweet  o'er-swaim  us, 
Ere  wasp-like  forms  were  girt  arouod 

With  *  bvstles'  so  enormous ; 
When  modest  aims  were  never  bsred 

And  trinketed  for  show. 
Nor  ever  left  their  hiding-plaoe. 

Save  to  be  hid  in  doagh ! 
Yes !  those  were  (r»2y  happy  times. 

Of  gladsome,  rustic  life ; 
Those  sanded  floors  and  wax-neat  homes, 

The  buxom,  lovesome  wife ; 
Bright  fancy  limns  upon  my  mhid 

A  life  of  love  I  trow ; 
Ah,  me !  deliciouM  times  were  those ! 

Oh !  I  wish  we  had  them  now !       ak  '  oi«  sosooi.'  babs. 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL 


■  T     rBAKOra  -  rARKlCAH. 


•THB      BIO     BLU  ».• 

'  BYXArTHma  ber«  bitM,  •ttoffi.  or  bralMi ;  •vaiy  Moond  of  yov  odaCaoM'yoii  aro  wOaadad 
by  MHue  piece  of  ftoima!  life  that  liobody  has  evorlMoa  before  except  Swaioi^boam  anil  ItamiAM. 
An  ineeet  with  eleven  legs  i«  twimmiof  in  your  t«a-odp»a  Boadeeerljpt  witb  sine  wtufi  i«  •traMliaff 
.  in  ibe  •maU-beer,  or  a  caterpimr  with  aeveral  dosen  legi  in  hia  boUy  M  h^ateoinf  oyer  the  breaa  ana 
*«***'•'  STZ>ir>r  8MXTM. 

Tbs  great  medley  of  Oregon  and  .California  emigrants,  at  their 
camps  around  Independence,  had  heard  report^  that  seven^l  addi- 
tional parties  were  on*  the  pomt  of  setting  oat  from  St.  Joseph's, 
faither  to  the  northward. '  The  prevailing  impression  was,  that  these 
were  Mormons,  twenty-three  hundred  in  number ;  anct  a  great  alarm 
Was  excited  in  xsonsequenc^.  The  people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
who  composed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants,  have  never 
been  on  the  best  terms  With  the  '  Latter  Day  Saints ;'  and  it  is  noto- 
rious throughout  the  country  how  much  blood  has  been  spilt  in  their 
feuds,  even  far  within  the  limits  of  the  settlements.  No  one  could 
predict  what  would  be  the  result,  when  large  «rmed  bodies  of  these 
lanatics  should  encounter  the  most  impetuous  and  reckless  of  their 
old  enemies  on  the  broad  prairie,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  law  or 
military  force.     The  woipen  and  children  at  Independence  raised  a 

feat  outcry ;  the  men  themselves  were  seripusly  alarmed ;  and,  as 
learned,  they  sent  to  Colonel  Kearney,  requesting  an  esco|?t  of 
dragoons  as  far  as  the  Platte.  This  was  refused  ;  and  as  the  sequel 
proved,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The  St.  Joseph's  emigrants 
were  as  good  Christians  and  as  jealous  Mormon-haters  as  the  rest ; 
and  the  very  few  families  of  the  '  Saints'  who  passed  out  this  season 
by  the  route  of  the  Plattie,  remained  behind  until  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  had  gone  by ;  standing  in  quite  as  mucb  awe  of  the '  gen- 
tiles'as  the  latter  did  of  them. 

We  were  now,  as  I  before  mentioned,  upon  this  St.  Joseph's  trap. 
It  was  evident,  by  the  traces,  that  large  parties  were  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  us ;  and  supposing  them  to  be  Mormons,  we  had  some 
apprehension  of  interruption  from  this  horde  of  &natics. 

The  journey  was  somewhat  monotonous. '  One  day  we  rode  on 
for  hours,  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  bush  :  before,  behind,  and  on 
eithef  side,  stretched  the  vast  expanse,  rolling  in  a  succession  of 
graceful  swells,  covered  with  the  unbroken  carpet  of  fresh  green 
grass.  Here  and  there  a  crow,  or  a  raven,  or  a  turkey-buzzard  re- 
ueved  the  uniformity. 

'  What  shall  we  do  to-night  for  wood  and  water  1'  we  began  to 
ask  of  each  other ;  for  the  sun  was  within  an  hour  of  setting.  At 
length  a  dark  green  speck  appeared,  far  off  on  the  right ;  it  was  the 
top  of  a  tree,  peering  over  a  swell  of  the  prairie ;  and  leaving  the 
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trail,  we  made  all  haste  toward  it    It  proved  to  be  the  vanguard 
of  a  cluster  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  that  surrounded  some  pools  of 
water  in  an  extensive  hollow ;  so  we  encamped  on  the  rising  ground  . 
near  it. 

Shaw  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  tent,  when  Delorier  thrust  his  brown 
face  and  old  felt  hat  into  the  opening,  and  dilating  his  eyes  to  their 
utmost  extent,  announced  supper.  There  were  the  tin  cups  and  th& 
iron  spoons,  arranged  in  military  order  on  the  grass,  and  the  cofifee- 
>ot  predominant  in  the  midst.  The  meal  was  soon  despatched ; 
ut  Henry  Chatillqn  still  sat  cross-legged,  Rallying  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  coffee,  the  leverage  in  universal  use  upon  the  prairie» 
and  an  especial  favorite  with  him.  He  preferred  it  in  its  virgin 
flavor,  unimpaired  by  sugai^  or  cream ;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
it  met  his  entire  approval,  being  excieedingly. strong,  or  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  *  right  black.' 

It  was  a,  rich  and  gorgeous  sunset,  an  American  sunset ;  and  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  sky  was  reflected  from  some  Extensive  pools  of 
water  among  the  shadowy  copses  in  the  meadow  below. 

'  I  must  have  a  bath,  to-night,'  said  Shaw.  ^  How  is  it,  Delorier  1 
Any  chance  for  a  swim  down  there  V 

'  Ah!'  I  cannot  tell;  just  as  you  please.  Monsieur,'  replied  De- 
lorier, shrugging  his  shoulderS,^  perplexed  by  his  ijgnorance  of  Eng- 
lish, and  extremely  anxious  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  his  bourgeois. 

*  Look  at  his  moccasin,'  said  I.  It  had  evidently  been  lately  im- 
mersed in  a  profound  abyss  of  black  mud. 

'  Come,'  said  Shaw  ;  '  at  any  rate  we  can  see  for  ourselves.' 

We  set  out  together ;  and  as  we  approached  the  bushes,  which 
were  at  some  distance,  we  found  the  ground  becoming  rather  treach- 
erous. We  <;ould  only  get  along  by  stepping  upon  large  clumps  of 
tall  rank  grass,  with  fathomless  gulis  between,  like  innumerable  lit- 
tle quaking  islands  in  an  ocean  of  mud,  where  a  false  step  would  have 
involved  our  boots  in  a  catastrophe  like  that  which  had  befallen 
Delorier'fl  moccasins.  The  thing  looked  desperate  :  we  separated, 
BO  as  to  search  in  different  directions ;  Shaw  going  off  to  the  right, 
while  I  kept  straight  forward .  At  last  I  dame  to  the  edge  of  the  bushes, 
they  were  young  water-willows,  covered  with  their  caterpillar-like 
blossoms,  but  intervening  between  them  and  the  last  grass  clump 
was  a  black  and  deep  slough,  over  which,  by  a  vigorous  exertion,  I 
contrived  to  jump.  Then  I  shouldered  my  way  through  the  willows, 
trampling  them  down  by  main  force,  till  I  came  to  a  wide  stream 
of  water,  three  inches  deep,  languidly  creeping  along  over  a  bottom 
of  sleek  mud.  My  arrival  produced  a  great  commotion.  A  huge 
green  bull-frog  uttered  an  indignant  croak,  and  jumped  off  the  bank 
vrith  a, loud  splash  :  his  webbed  feet  twinkled  above  the  surface,  as 
he  jerked  them  energetically  upward,  and  I  could  see  him  ensconc- 
ing himself  in  the  unresisting  slime  at  the  bottom,  whence  several 
large  air  bubbles  struggled  lazily  to  the  top.  Some  little  spotted 
frogs  instantly  followed  the  patriarch's  example;  and  then  three 
tuiSes,  not  larger  than  a  dollar,  tumbled  themselves  off  a  broad  '  lily 
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pod/  where  they  had  been  reposing.  At  th&  saiQe  fime  a  snake, 
gaUy  striped  ynib  black  and  yellow/  glided  out  firoid  the  bank,  and 
wridied  across  to  the  other  side;  and  a  small  stagnant  pool  into 
which  my  foot  had  inadvertently  pushed  a.  stone  was  instantly  alive 
with  a  congregation  of  black  tadpoles. 

'Any  chance  for  a  bath^  where  you  are  %'  called  oat  Shaw,  from 
a  distance.  ^ 

The  answer  was  not  encouraging.  I  retreated  through  the  wil- 
lows, and  rejoining  my  companion,  we  proceeded  to  push  our  re- 
searches in  coiupany.  Not  far  on  the  right,  a  rising  ground,  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes,  seemed  to  sink  down  abruptly  to  the  water, 
and  give  hope  of  better  success ;  so  toward  this  we  directed  our 
'  stepSr  When  we.  reached  .the  ,plape  we  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
^et  along  between  the  hill  and  the  water,  impeded ^  as  we  were  by  a 
growth  of  stiC  obstinate  young  birch  trees,  laced  together  by  grape** 
vines,  In  the  twilight,  we  now  and  theu,  to  support  ourselves, 
snatched  at  the  touch-me*not  stem  of  some  ancient  e^weet-briar, '  born 
to  blush  unseen,'  and  grown  prim  and  scraggy  with  protracted  sin-, 
gleness.  Shaw,  who  was  in  advance,  suddenly  uttere4  a  somewhat 
emphatic  monosyllable;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  him  with  one  hand 
grasping  a  sapling,  and  one  foot  immersed  in  the  water,  from  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  withdraw  it,  his  whole  attention  being  engaged 
in  contemplating  the  movements  of  a  wat^r-suake,  about  five  feet 
long,  curiously  chequered  with  black  and  green,  who  was  deliberately 
swimxning  cross  the  pool.  There  being  ne  stick  or  stone  at  hand  to 
pelt  him  with,  we  looked  at  him  for  a  time  in  silent  disgust ;  and  then 
pushed  forward.  Our  perseverance  was- at  last  rewarded;  for 
several  rods  farther  on,  we  emerged  upon  a  little  level  grassy  nook 
among  the  brushwood  ;  and  by  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  for- 
tune, the  weeds  and  floating  sticks,  which  elsewhere  covered  the 
pool,  seemed  to  have  drawn  apart,  and  lefl  a  few  yards  of  clear 
water  just  in  front  of  this  favored  spot  We  sounded  it  with  a  stick ; 
it  was  four  feet  deep  :  we  lifted. a  specimen  in  our  closed  hands ;  it 
seemed  reasonably  transparent,  so  we  decided  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion was  arrived.  But  our /ablutions  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
ten  thousand  punctures,  like  poisoned  needles,  and  the  humming  of 
myriads  of  overgrown  musquitoes,  rising  in  all  directions  from  their 
native  mud  and  slime  and  swarming  to  the  feast.  We  were  fain  to 
beat  a  retreat  with,  all  possible  speed. 

We  made  toward  the  tents,  much  refreshed  by  the  bath,  which 
die  heat  of  the  weather,  joined  to  our  prejudices,  had  rendered  very 
desirable. 

*  What 's  the  matter  with  the  captaiu  1  —  look  at  him  1'  said  Shaw. 
The  captain  stood  alone  on  the  prairie,  swinging  his  hat  violently 
around  his  head,  and  lifting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  with- 
out moving  from  the  spot.  First  he  looked  down  to  the  ground  with 
an  air  of  supreme  abhorrence ;  then  he  gazed  upward  with  a  per- 
plexed and  indignant  countenance,  as  if  trying  to  trace  the  flight  of 
some  sudden  enemy.  We  called  to  know  what  was  the  matter ; 
but  be  replied  only  by  execrations  directed  against  some  unknown 
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object.  We  approached ;  wbeii  our  ear$  were  saluted  by  a  dro- 
ning sounds  as  if  twenty  bee-hives  had  been  overturned  at  once<  The 
air  above  was  full  of  large  black  insects,  in  a  state  of  great  commo- 
tion ;  and  multitude^  were  flying  about  just  above  the  topef  of  the 
grass-blades. 

^  Do  n't  be  afraid/  called  the  Captain,  observing  us  recoil.  '  The 
brutes  wont  stine.' 

At  this  I  knocked  one  down  with  my  hat,  and  discovered  him  to 
be  no  other  than  a  '  dor-bug ;'  and  looking  closer,  we  found  the 
ground  thickly  perforated  vnth  tbeit^holes. 

We  took  a  hasty  leave  of  this  flourisfainff  colony,  and  walking  up 
die  rising  ground  to  £he  tents,  found  Delorier's  fire  still  glowing 
brightly.  We  sat  down  around  it,  and  Shaw  began  to  expatiate  on 
the  admirable  facilities  for  bathing  that  we  had  discovered,  and  re- 
commended the  Captain  by  all  means  to  to  down  there  before  break- 
fast in  the  rooming.  The  Captain  was  m  the  act  of  remarking  that 
he  could  n't  have  believed  it  possible,  when  be  suddenly  interrupted 
himself,  and  clapped  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  exclaiming  that  *  those 
infernal  humbues  were  at  him  again.'  In  fact,  we  began  to  hear 
sounds  as  if  bullets  were  humming  over  our  heads.  In  a  moment 
something  rapped  me  sharply  on  the  forehead ;  then  upon  the  neck, 
and  immediately  I  felt  an  indefinite  number  of  sharp  wiry  claws  in  ac- 
tive motion,  as  if  their  owner  were  bent  on  pnshing  his  explorations 
farther.  I  seised  him,  and  dropped  him  into  the  fire.  Our  party 
speedily  broke  up,  and  we  adjourned  to  our  respective  tents,  where 
dosing  the  opening  fast,  we  hoped  to  be  exempt  from  invasion.  But 
all  precaution  was  fruitless.  The  dor-bugs  hummed  through  the 
tent,  and  marched  over  our  facds  until  day-light ;  when,  opening  our 
blankets,  we  found  several  dozen  clinging  there  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  The  first  object  that  met  our  eyes  in  the  morning  was 
Delorier,  who  seemed  to  be  apostrophizing  his  frying-pan,  which  he 
held  by  the  handle^  at  arm's  length.  It  appeared  that  he  had  left 
it  at  night  by  the  fire ;  and  the  bottom  was  now  covered  with  dor- 
buffs,  firmly  imbedded.  Multitudes  beside,  curiously  parched  and 
shrivelled,  lay  scattered  among  the  ashes. 

The  horses  and  mules  were  turned  loose  to  feed.  We  had  just 
taken  our  seats  at  break&st,  or  rather  reclined  in  the  classic  mode, 
when  an  explanation  from  Henry  Chatillon,  and  a  shout  of  alarm 
from  the  Captain,  ffave  warning  of  some  casualty ;  and  looking  up, 
we  saw  the  whole  band  of  animals,  twenty-three  in  number,  filing 
off  for  the  settlements,  the  incorrigrible  Pontiac  at  their  head,  jump- 
ing along  with  hobbled  feet,  at  a  gait  much  more  rapid  than  grace- 
ful. Three  or  four  of  us  ran  to  cut  them  off,  dashmg  as  best  we 
might  through  the  tall  grass,  which  was  glittering  with  myriads  of 
dew  drops.  Afler  a  race  of  a  mile  or  more,  Shaw  caught  a  horse. 
Tying  the  trail-Vope  by  way  of  bridle  round  the  animal's  jaw,  and 
leaping  upon  his  back  he  got  in  advance  of  the  remaining  fugitives ; 
ana  soon  bringing  them  together,  we  drove  them  in  a  crowd  up  to 
the  tents,  where  each  man  caught  and  saddled  his  own.  Then  were 
heard  lamentations  and  curses;  for  half  the  horses  had  broke  their 
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hobblep,  and  many  were  seriously  galled'  by  attempting  to  run  in 
fetters. 

It  was  late  that  morning  before  we  were  on  tbe  marcli ;  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  compelled  to  encamp,  for  a  tfapnder^gust 
came  up  and  suddenly  envePoped  us  in  whirling  sheets  of  rain. 
With  mnch  ado,  we  pitched  our  tents  atnid  the  tempest ;  and  all 
night  long  t&e  thunder  bellowed  and  fowled  over  our  head^.  In 
the  morning,  light  peaceful  showers,  succeeded  the  cataracts  of  rain 
that  had  been  drenching  us,  through  the  eanyafss  of  our  tents.  At 
about  noon,  when  there  Were  some  treacherous  indications  of  fair 
weather,  we  got  in  motion  again* 

Not  a  breath  of 'air  stirred,  even  over  the  frecj  and  opei^  pi*airie : 
the  clouds  were  Kke  light  piles  of  cotton  ;  and  where  the  blu^e  sky 
was  visible,  it  wore  a  haxy  and  languid  aspect.  The  sun  beat  down 
upon  us  with  a  sultry  penetrating  heat  almost  insupportable ;  and 
as  our  party  crept  slowly  along  over  the  interminable  level,  the 
horses  hung  their  heads  as  they  waded  fetlock  deep  through  the 
mud;  and  tbe  men  slouched  into  the  Easiest  pneitionupon  the  saddle. 
At  last,  toward  evening,  the  old  familiar  black  heads  of  thunder 
clouds  rose  fast  above  the  horizoti,  and  the  same  deep  muttering  of 
distant  thunder  that  had  become  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  our 
afternoon's  journey  began  to  roll  hoarsely  over  the  prairie.  Qnly 
a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  whole  sky  was  densely  shrouded ; 
and  the  prairie  and  some  clusters  of  woods  in  front  assumed  a  pur^- 
ple  hiie  beneath  the  inky  shadows.  Suddenly  from  the  densest  fold 
of  the  cloud  the  flash  leaped  out,  quivering  again  and  ag^in  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  prairie  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  came  the  sharp 
burst  and  the  long  rolling  peal  of  the  thunder.  A  cool  wind,  filled 
with  the  smell  of  rain,  just  then  overtook  us,  levelling  the  tall  grass 
by  the  side  of  the  path. 

*Com6  on ;  we  must  ride  for^it !'  shouted  Shaw,  rushing  past  at  full 
speed,  his  led  horse  snorting  at  his  side.  The  whole  party  broke 
into  fiill  gallop,  and  for  the  trees  in  front.  Passing  these,  wd  found 
beyond  them  a  meadow  which  they  half  enclosed.  We  rode  pell- 
mell  upon  the  ground,  leaped  from  horseback,  tore  off  our  saddles ; 
and  in  a  moment  each  man  was  kneeling  at  hi^  horses'  feet  The 
hobbles  were  adjusted,  and  the  animals  turned  loose  ;  then,  as  the 
wagons  came  wheeling  rapidly  to  the  spot,  we  seized  upon  the  tent 
poles,  and  just  as  the  storm  broke,  we  were  prepared  to  receive  it. 
It  came  upon  us  almost  with  the  darkness  of  night :  the  trees  wbich 
were  close  at  hand,  were  completely  shrouded  by  the  roaring  torrents 
of  rain. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  tent,  when  Delorier,  with  his  broad  felt 
hat  hanging  about  his  ears,  and  his  shoulders  glistening  with  rain, 
thrust  in  his  head. 

'  Voulez  vous  du  souper,  tout  de  suite  1  I  can  make  fire,  sous 
la  charette  —  I  b'lieve  so  —  I  try.* 

*  Never  mind  supper,  man ;  come  in  out  of  the  rain.' 

Delorier  accordmgly  crouched  in  the  entrance,  for  modesty  would 
not  permit  him  to  intrude  fiirther. 
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Oar  tent  waft  none  of  the  l7e8t  defence*  against  sach  a  cataract. 
The  rain  could  niot  enter  bodily,  but  it  beat  through,  the  canvass  in  a 
fine  drizzle,  that  wetted  us  just  as  effibctually.  We  sat  upon  our 
saddles  With  faces  of  the  utmost  surliness,  while  the  water  aropped 
from  the  vizors  of  our  caps,  and  trickled  down  our  cheeks.  .My 
india-rubber,  cloak  conducted  twenty  little  rapid  streamlets  to  the 
ground ;  and  Shaw's  blanket  coat  was  saturated  like  a  sponge. 
j3ut  what  most  concerned  us,  was  the  sight  of  several  puddles  of 
water  rapidly  accumulating ;  one,  in  particular,  that  was  gathering 
around  the  tent-^ole,  threatened  to  overspread  the  whole  area  of  the 
tent,  holding  forth  but  an  indifferent  promise  of  a  comfortable  night's 
rest»  Toward  sunset,  however,  the  storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
began.  A  bright  streak  of  clear  red  sky  appeared  above  the  western 
verge  of  the  prairie,  the  horizontal  rays  ot  the  sinking  sun  streamed 
through  it,  and  glittered  in  a  thousand  prismatic  colors  upon  the 
dripping  groves  and  the  pi'ostrate  grass.  The  pooh  in  the  tent  dwin- 
dled and  sunk  into  the  saturated  sod. 

But  all  our  hopes  were,  delusive.  Scarcely  had  night  set  in,  when 
the  tumult  broke  forth  anew. .  The  thunder  here  is  not  like  the  tame 
thunder  of  New-England.  Bursting  vrith  a  terrific  crash  directly 
above  our  heads,  it  roared  over  the  boundless  waste  of  prairiei  seem- 
ing to  roll  around  the  whole  circle  of  the  firmament  with  a  peculiar 
and  awful  reverberation.  The  lightning  flashed  all  night,  playing 
with  its  livid  glare  upon  the  neighboring  groves,  revealing  Uie  vast 
expanse  of  the  plain,  and  then  leaving  us  shut  in  as  if  by  a  palpable 
trail  of  darkness. 

It  did  not  disturb  tis  much.  Now  and  then  a  peal  awakened  us, 
and  made  us  conscious  of  the  electric  battle  that  was  raging,  and  of 
the  floods  that  dashed  upon  the  staunch  canvass  over  our  heads. 
We  lay  upon  india-rubber  cloth,  placed  between  our  blankets  and 
the  soil.  For  a  while,  thej  excluoed  the  water  to  admiration ;  but 
when  at  length  it  accumulated  and  began  to  run  over  the  edges, 
they  served  equally  well  to  retain  it,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
night  we  were  unconsciously  reposing  in  small  pools  of  rain. 

On  finally  awaking  in  the  morning  the  prospect  was  a  cheerful 
one.  The  rain  no  longer  poured  in  torrents  ;  bat  it  pattered  with  a 
quiet  pertinacity  upon  the  strained  and  saturated  canvass.  We  dis- 
engaged ourselves  from  oar  blankets,  every  fibre  of  which  glistened 
with  little  bead-like  drops  of  water,  and  looked  out  in  the  vain  hope 
of  discovering  some  token  of  fair  weather.  The  clouds,  in  lead- 
colored  volumes,  rested  upon  the  dismal  verge  of  the  prairie,  oc 
hung  slugelishly  overhead  :  and  the  earth  wore  an  aspect  no  more 
attractive  than  the  heavens  ;  exhibiting  nothing  but  pools  of  water, 
and  grass  beaten  down,  and  mud  well  trampled  by  our  mules  and 
horses.  Our  companion's  tent,  with  an  air  of  forlorn  and  passive 
misery,  and  their  wagons  in  like  manner,  drenched  and  wo-begone, 
stood  not  far  oE  The  Captain  was  just  returning  from  his  mornings 
inspection  of  the  horses.  He  stalked  through  the  mist  and  ram, 
'  witn  his  plaid  around  his  shoulders,  his  little  pipe,  dingy  as  an  aoti- 
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quarian  relic,  projecting  from  beneath  bis  moustache,  and  his  brother 
Jack  at  his  heels. 

'  Good  morning,  Captain.' 

*  G-ood  morning  to  your  honors,'  said  the  Captain,  affecting  the 
Hibernian  accent ;  but  at  that  instant  as  he  stooped  to  enter  the  tent, 
he  tripped  upon  the  cords  at  the  entrance;  and  pitched  forward 
against  the  guns  which  were  strapped  around  the  pole  in  the  centre. 

*  You  are  nice  men,  you  are !'  said  he,  aiier  an  ejaculation  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  recorded; '  to  s^t  a  mcm-trap  before  your  door  every 
morning  to  catch  your  visitors.' 

Then  he  sat  down  upon  Henry. Chatillon's  saddle*  ^V'e  tossed  a 
piece  of  a  buffalo  robe  to  Jack,  who  was  looking  about  him  inr  some 
embarrassment.  He  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  took  his  Seat,  with 
a  stolid  countenalicef,  at  his  side. 

'Exhilarating  weather.  Captain.' 

'  Ob)  delightful,  delight^l ;'  replied  the  Captain ,' '  I  knew  it  would 
be  90;  so  much  for  starting  yesterday  at  noon!  T  knew  how  it 
would  turn  out ;  and  I  said  so  at  the  time.' 

*  You  said  just  the  contrary  to  us.  *  We  were  in  no  hurry,  and 
only  moved  because  you  insisted  on  it.' 

'Gentlemen,'  said  the  Captain,  taking  his. pipe  from  his  ni^utfa 
with  an  air  of  extreme  gravity,  *  it  was  no  plan  of  mine.  There  *s 
a  man  among^us  who  is  determined  to  have  every  thing  his  own 
way.  You  may  express  your  opinion  ;  but  do  n't  expect  him  to  lis- 
ten. You  maybe  as  reasonable  as  you  like;  oh,  it  all  goes  for 
nothing  1  Th&t  man  is  i-^solved  to  rule  the  roast,  and  he  '11  set  his 
face  against  any  plan  that  he  did  n't  think  of  himself 

The  Captain  puffed  for  awhile  at  his  pipe,  as  if  meditating  upon 
his  grievances ;  then  he  began  again. 

'For  twenty  years,  I  have  been  in  the  British  army;  and  in  all 
that  time  I  never  had  half  so  rnUch  dissension,  and  quarrelling,  and 
nonsense,  as  since  I  have  been  on  this  cursed  prairie.  He's  the 
most  uncomfortable  man  I  ever  met.' 

'  Yes ;'  said  Jack,  '  and  do  'nt  you  know,  Bill,  how  he  drank  up 
all  the  coffee  last  night,  and  put  the  rest  by  for  himself  till  the 
morning !' 

'  He  pretends  to  know  every  thing,'  resumed  the  Captain  ;  '  no- 
body roust  give  orders  but  he  !  It  's«  oh  !  we  must  do  this ;  and,  oh  1 
we  must  do  that ;  and  the  tent  must  be  pitched  here,  and  the  horses 
must  be  picketed  there.;  for  nobody  knows  as  well  as  he  does.' 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  this  disclosure  of  domestic  dissen- 
sions among  our  allies,  for  though  we  knew  of  their  existence,  we 
were  not  aware  of  their  extent.  The  persecuted  Captain  seeming 
wholly  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  that  he  should  pursue, 
we  recommended  him  to  adopt  prompt  and  energetic  measures  ;  but 
all  his  military  experience  had  failed  to  teach  him  the  indispensable 
lesson  to  be  *  hard'  when  the  emergency  requires  it. ' 

'  For  twenty^  years,'  he  repeated,  '  I  have  been  in  the  British 
army,  and  in  that  time  I  have  oeen  intimately  acquainteid  with  some 
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two  hundred  officers,  young  and  old,  and  I  never  yet  quarrelled 
»  wth  any  man.  Ob,.'  any. thing  for  a  quiet  life  !'  that 's  my  maxim.' 
We  intimated  that  the  prairie  was  hardly  the  place  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  life ;  but  that,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  best  thing  he 
Could  do  tow;ard  securing  bis  wished-for  tranquillity,  was  immedi- 
ately to  put  a  period  to  the  nuisance  that  disturbed  it.,  But  again 
the  Captain's  easy  good-nature  recoiled  from  the  task.  The  some- 
what vigorous  measures  necessary  to  gain  the  desired  result  were 
utterly  repugpant  to  him ;  he  preferred  to  pocket  his  grievancee, 
still  retaining  the  privilege  of  grumbling  about  them.  '  Oh,  any 
thing  for  a  quiet  life!'  be  said  again,  circling  back  to  his  favorite 
maxim. 

But  to  glance  at  the  previous  history  of  our  transatlantic  con- 
federates. The  Captain  had  sold  his  commission,  and  w^s  livin^^ 
in  bachelor  ease  and  dignity  in  his  paternal  halls»  near  Dublin,  I 
believe.  He  bunted,  fished,  rode,  steeple-chases,  ran  races,  and 
talked  of  his  former  exploits.  He  was  surrounded  with  the  trophies 
of  his  rod  and  gun ;  the  walls  were  plentifully  garnished*  he  told 
.  us,  with  moose-horns  and  deer-boms,  bear-skins  and  foxtails ;  for 
the  Captain's  double-barrelled  rifle  had  seen  service  in  Canada  and 
Jamaica  ;  he  had  killed  salmon  in  No^a  Scotia,  and  trout,  by  his 
own  account,  in  all  the  streams  of  the  three  kingdoms.  But  in  an 
evil  hour  a  aeductive  stranger  came  from  London ;  no  less  a  person 
than  It  ■  ■  ;  who,  atnong  other  multitudinous  wanderings,  had 
-  once  been  upon  the  western  prairies,  and  naturally  enough,  was 
anxious  to  visit  them  again.  The  Captain's  imagination  was  in- 
flamed by  the  pictures  of  a  hunter's  paradise  that  his  guest  held 
forth ;  he  conceived  an  ambition  to  add  to  his  other  trophiea  the 
horns  of  a  buffalo  and  the  claws  of  a  griczly  bear;   so  he  and 

R struck  a  league'  to  travel  in  company.    Jack  followed  his 

hrother,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Two  weeks  on  board  of  the  At- 
lantic steamer  hrought  them  to  Boston ;  in  t^o  weeks  more  of  hard 
travelling  they  reached  St.  Louis,  from  which  a  ride  of  six  days 
carried  them  to  the  frontier ;  and  here  we  found  them,  in  the  full 
tide  of  preparation  for  their  journey. 

We  had  been  throughout  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Captain ; 
but  R  ,  the  motive-powet  of  our  companions'  branch  of  the 
expedition,  was  scarcely  known  to  us.  His  voice,  indeed,  might  be 
heard  ihcessandy ;  but  at  camp  he  remained  chiefly  within  the  tent, 
^nd  on  the  road  he  either  rode  by  himself,  or  else  remained  in  close 
conversation  with  his  friend  Wright,  the  muleteer.  As  the  Captain 
lef^  the  tent  that  morning,  I  observed  R  *  standing  by  the  fire  ; 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  determined  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, what  manner  of  man  he  was.  He  had  a  book  under  his  arm, 
but  just  at  present  he  was  engrossed  in  actively  superintending  the 
operations  of  Lorel,  the  hunter,  who  was  cooking  some  corn-bread 
over  the  coals  for  breakfast.    R was  a  well-formed  and  rather 

§ood-looking  man,  some  thirty  years  old ;  considerably  younger  than 
le  Captain.    He  wore  a  beard  and  moustache  of  the  oakum  com- 
plexion, and  his  attire  was  altogether  more  elegant  than  one  ordi- 
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nariiy  Bees  on  tbs  prairie*  He  wore  bia  cap  on  one  side  of  htg 
head  ;  bis  checked  shirt,  upen  in  front,  was  in  very  neat  order^  con- 
flidermg  the  circumstances,  and  hits  blue  pantaloons,  of  the  John 
Bull  cutj  might  once  have  figured  on  Bond-street. 

*  Turn  over  that  cake,  man  !  turn  it  over  quick  !  Do  n't  you  see 
it  burning  V 

*  It  aint  half  done/  growled  Lorel,  in  the  amiable  tone  of  s 
whipped  bull-dog. 

*lt  is.     Turn  it  over,  I  tell  you  !' 

Lorel,  a  atrunfir^  Bullen-looking^  Canadian,  who,  from  having  spent 
his  life  among  the  wildest  and  most  remote  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
had  imbibed  much  of  their  dark  vindictive  spirit,  looked  ferociously 
up,  as  if  he  longed  to  leap  upon  his  hiturgeoiji  and  throttle  bim  ;  but 
he  obeyed  the  order,  coming  from  so  experienced  an  artiBt, 

*  It  was  a  good  idea  of  yours,'  «aid  I,  seating  ray  self  on  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon,  '  to  briug  Indian  meal  with  you,* 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  R  —  --,  '  it  's  good  bread  for  the  prairie  —  good 
bread  for  the  prairie.     I  tell  you  that 's  burning  again/ 

Here  he  stooped  down,  and  unsheathing  the  silver-mounted  bunt- 
ing-knife in  his  bell,  began  to  perform  the  part  of  cook  himself;  at 
the  same  time  rer^uesliuff  me  to  hold  for  a  moment  the  book  under 
his  arm,  which  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  these  important  func- 
tions. 1  opened  it  j  it  was  *  Macaulay's  Lays  ;'  and  I  made  some 
remark,  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  work. 

*  Yes,  yes  j  a  pretty  good  thing.  Macaulay  can  do  better  than 
that,  though.  I  know  him  very  well  T  have  travelled  with  him. 
Where  was  it  we  met  first — at  Damascus]  No,  no;  it  was  in 
Italy.' 

*  So/  said  I,  *  you  have  been  over  the  same  ground  with  yonr 
countryman,  the  author  of  '  Esther  T'  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion in  America  as  to  who  be  if.  I  have  heard  Milnes^s  name 
mentioned.' 

*  Milnesi  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  not  at  all.  It  was  Kinglake;  King- 
lake  ^8  the  man,     I  know  him  very  well ;  that  is,  I  have  seen  himJ 

Hero  Jack  C^ -,  who  stood  by,  interposed  a  remark,  (a  thing 

not  common  whh  him,}  observing,  that  he  thought  the  weather 
would  become  fair  before  twelve  o'clock. 

'  It 's  going  to  rain  all  day,'  said  R ,  '  and  clear  up  in  the 

middle  of  the  night.' 

Just  then  the  clouds  began  to  dissipate  in  a  very  unequivocal 
manner?  but  Jack,  not  caring  to  defend  his  point  against  so  autho- 
ritative a  declaration,  walked  away  whistling,  and  we  resumed  our 
conversation. 

'  Borrow,  the  author  of  *  The  Bible  in  Spain  j'  I  presume  you 
know  him,  too?' 

'  Oh,  certainly ;  I  knovv  all  those  men,  By  the  way,  they  told 
me  that  one  of  your  American  writers,  Judge  Story,  had  died 
lately,  I  edited  some  of  his  works  in  London  ;  not  without  faulta, 
though.' 

Here  followed  an  erudite  commentary  on  certain  points  of  law, 

VOL.  xxix.  66 
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in  wbich  he  particularly  animadverted  on  the  errors  into  which  he 
considered  that  the  Judge  had  been  betrayed.  But  not  to  weary 
the  reader  with  auy  farther  record  of  his  interminable  conversation, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  touched  successively  on  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  topics,  I  found  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  discovering  a 
man  equally  competent  to  enlighten  me  upon  them  all ;  equally  an 
authority  on  matters  of  science  or  literature,  philosophy  or  fashion. 
The  part  I  bore  in  the  conversation  was  by  no  means  a  prominent 
one ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  set  him  going;  when  he  haa  run  long 
enough  upon  one  topic,  to  divert  him  to  another,  and  lead  him  on  to 
pour  out  nis  heaps  of  treasure  in  succession. 

'  What  has  that  fellow  been  saying  to  you  V  said  Shaw,  as  I  re- 
turned to  the  tent.  '  I  have  heard  nothing  but  his  talking  for  the 
last  half-hour.' 

R had  none  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  ordinary  '  British 

snob ;'  his  absurdities  were  all  his  own,  belonging  to  no  particular 
nation  or  clime.  He  was  possessed  with  an  active  devil,  that  had 
driven  him  over  land  and  sea,  to  no  great  purpose,  as  it  seemed ; 
for  although  he  had  the  usual  complement  of  eyes  and  ears,  the 
avenues  between  these  organs  and  his  brain  appeared  remarkably 
narrow  and  precarious.  His  energy  was  much  more  conspicuous 
than  his  wisdom ;  but  his  predominant  characteristic  was  a  mag- 
nanimous ambition  to  exercise  on  all  occasions  an  awful  rule  and 
supremacy;  and  this  propensity  equally  displayed  itself,  as  the 
reader  will  have  observed,  whether  the  matter  in  question  was  the 
baking  of  a  hoe-cake  or  a  point  of  international  law.  When  such 
diverse  elements  as  he  and  the  easy-tempered  Captain  came  in  con- 
tact, no  wonder  some  commotion  ensued ;  R rode  rough-shod, 

from  morning  till  night,  over  his  military  ally. 

At  noon  the  sky  was  clear,  and  we  set  out,  trailing  through 
mud  and  slime  six  inches  deep.  That  night  we  were  spared  £e 
customary  infliction  of  the  shower-bath. 

On  the  next  afternoon  we  were  moving  slowly  along,  not  far  from 

a  patch  of  woods  which  lay  on  the  right.     Jack  C rode  a  little 

in  advance : 

*  The  liT«loBff  daj  he  had  not  ipoke  :* 

when  suddenly  he  faced  about,  pointed  to  the  woods,  and  roared 
out  to  his  brother : 

'Oh,  Bill  I  here's  a  cow!' 

The  Captain  instantly  galloped  forward,  and  he  and  Jack  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  capture  the  pri2;e ;  but  the  cow,  with  a  well- 
grounded  distrust  of  their  intentions,  took  refuge  among  the  trees. 

ft joined  them,  and  they  soon  drove  her  out.     We  watched 

their  evolutions  as  they  galloped  around  her,  trying  in  vain  to  noose 
her  with  their  trail-ropes,  which  they  had  converted  into  larietteB  for 
the  occasion.  At  length  they  resorted  to  milder  measures,  and  the 
cow  was  driven  along  with  the  party.  Soon  afler,  the  usual  thunder- 
storm came  up,  the  wind  blowing  with  such  fury  that  the  streams 
of  rain  flew  almost  horizontally  along  the  prairie,  roaring  like  a 
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cataract.  The  horses  turned  tail  to  the  storm,  and  stood  hanging 
their  heads,  bearing  the  infliction  with  an  air  of  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  while  we  drew  our  heads  between  our  shoulders,  and 
crouched  forward,  so  as  to  make  our  backs  serve  as  a  pent-house 
for  the  rest  of  our  persons.  Meanwhile,  the  cow,  taking  advantage 
of  the  tumult,  ran  off,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  Captain,  who 
seemed  to  consider  her  as  his  own  especial  prize,  since  she  had 
been  discovered  by  Jack.  In  defiance  of  the  storm,  he  pulled  his 
cap  tight  over  his  brows,  jerked  a  huge  buffalo^pistol  from  his 
holster,  and  set  out  at  full  speed  after  her.  This  was  the  last  we 
saw  of  them  for  some  time ;  the  mist  and  rain  made  an  impene- 
trable veil ;  but  at  length  we  heard  the  Captain's  shout,  and  saw 
him  looming  through  the  tempest,  the  picture  of  a  Hibernian  cava- 
lier, with  his  cocked  pistol  held  aloft  for  safety's  sake,  and  a  counte- 
nance of  anxiety  and  excitement.  The  cow  trotted  before  him, 
but  exhibited  evident  sig^ns  of  an  intention  to  run  off  again,  and  the 
Captain  was  roaring  to  us  to  head  her.  But  the  rain  had  ffot  in  be- 
hind our  coat-collars,  and  was  travelling  aver  our  necks  in  nume- 
rous little  streamlets  ;  and  being  afraid  to  move  our  heads,  for  fear 
of  admitting  more,  we  sat  stiff  and  immoveable,  looking  at  the  Cap- 
tain askance,  and  laughing  at  his  frantic  movements.  At  last  the 
cow  made  a  sudden  plunge  and  ran  off;  the  Captain  grasped  his 
pistol  firmly,  spurred  his  horse,  and  galloped  after  with  evident  de- 
BignB  of  mischief.  In  a  moment  we  heard,  the  faint  report,  dead- 
ened by  the  rain ;  and  then  the  conqueror  and  his  victim  reappeared, 
the  latter  shot  through  the  body,  and  quite  helpless.  Not  long  after, 
the  storm  moderated,  and  we  advanced  again.  The  cow  walked 
painfully  along  under  the  charge  of  Jack,  to  whom  the  Captain  had 
.committed  her,  while  he  himself  rode  forward  in  his  old  capacity  of 
vidette.  We  were  approaching  a  long  line  of  trees,  that  followed 
a  stream  stretching  across  our  path,  far  in  front,  when  we  beheld 
the  vidette  galloping  toward  us,  apparently  much  excited,  but  with 
a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

'Let  that  cow  drop  behind!'  he  shouted  to  U8|  'here's  her 
owners !' 

And  in  fact,  as  we  approached  the  line  of  trees,  a  large  white  ob- 
ject, like  a  tent,  was  visible  behind  them.  On  approaching,  however, 
we  found,  instead  of  the  expected  Mormon  camp,  nothing  but  the 
lonely  prairie,  and  a  large  white  rock  standing  by  the  path.  The 
cow,  therefore,  resumed  her  place  in  our  procession.     She  walked 

painfully  on  until  we  encamped,  when  R ,  firmly  approaching 

with  his  enormous  English  double-barreled  rifle,  calmly  and  deli- 
berately took  aim  at  her  heart,  and  discharged  into  it  first  one  bullet 
and  then  the  other.  She  was  then  butchered  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  woodcraft,  and  furnished  a  very  welcome  item  to  our 
somewhat  limited  bill-of-fare. 

In  a  day  or  two  more  we  reached  the  '  Big  Blue.'  This,  the 
reader  will  probably  need  to  be  informed,  is  the  name  of  a  river ; 
and  by  a  title  equally  elegant,  almost  all  the  streams  of  this  regrion 
are  designated.    We  had  struggled  through  ditches  and  little  brooks 
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all  that  morning;  but  on  traversing  the  dense  woods  that  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Blue,  we  found  that  more  formidable  difficulties 
awaited  us ;  for  the  stream,  swollen  by  the  rains,  was  wide,,  deep 
and  rapid. 

No  sooner  were  we  on  the  spot^  than  R had  flung  off  his 

clothes,  and  was  swimming  across,  or  splashing  through  the  shal- 
lows, with  the  end  of  a  rope  between  his  teeth.  We  all  looked  on 
in  admiration,  wondering  what  might  be  the  design  of  all  this  ener- 
getic preparation;  but  soon  we  heard  him  shouting:  'Grive  that 
rope  a  turn  round  that  stump !  You,  Lorel ;  do  you  hear  1  Look 
sharp,  now,  Boisverd !  Gome  over  to  this  side,  some  of  you,  and 
help  me !'  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  The  men  to  whom  these  orders  were 
directed  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  them,  though  they  were 

Soured    out  without    pause   or  intermission.      Henry  Cbatillon 
irected  the  work,  and  it  proceeded  quietly  and  rapidly.     R 's 

sharp  brattling  voice  might  have  been  heard  incessantly ;  and  he 
himself  was  leaping  about  with,  the  utmost  activity,  multiplying 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  great  commanders,  as  if  his  universal 
presence  and  supervision  were  of  the  last  necessity.  His  com- 
mands were  rather  amusinffly  inconsistent ;  for  when  he  ftaw  that 
the  men  would  not  do  as  ne  told  them,  he  wisely  accommodated 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  with  die  utmost  vehemence  ordered 
them  to  do  precisely  that  which  they  were  at  the  time  engaged 
upon ;  no  doubt  recollecting  the  story  of  Mahomet  and  the  refrae- 

tory  mountain.     Shaw  smiled  significantly ;    R observed  it, 

and  approaching  with  a  countenance  of  lofty  indignation,  began  to 
vapor  a  little,  but  was  instantly  reduced  to  silence. 

The  raft  was  at  length  complete.  We  piled  our  goods  upon  it, 
with  the  exception  of  our  guns,  which  each  man  chose  to  retain  m 
his  own  keeping.  Lorel,  Boisverd,  Wright  and  Delorier  took  their 
stations  at  the  four  comers,  to  hold  it  together,  and  swim  across  widi 
it ;  and  in  a  moment  more,  all  our  ear£ly  possessions  were  floating 
on  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Big  Blue.  We  sat  on  the  bank,  anxi- 
ously watching  the  result,  until  we  saw  the  raft  safe  landed  in  a  lit- 
tle cove  far  down  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  empty  wagons  were 
easily  passed  across;  and  then,  each  man  mounting  a  horse,  we 
rode  through  the  stream,  the  stray  animals  following  of  their  own 
accord.  Thus  we  crossed  the  Big  Blue,  the  most  K>rmidable  ob- 
stacle that  lay  in  our  way  to  the  Platte. 


MOTHERS      LAMENT, 

Oh!  my  iweet  babe !  aroand  thy  brow 
The  itwe  and  yew  are  twined  tojrether; 

Tlie  roee  was  blooming,  to  wert  thou  — 
Too  blooming  far  in  Death  to  gather. 

The  yew  wa«  green,  and  green  to  me 

Forever  Uvea  thy  memory  I 
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MIDNIGHT        ON        MAItATHON. 

Whin  midnigfat  to  the  peamixt  yieldi 
The  meed  from  labor  won, 

'T  is  eaid  til*  Ble^ping  legionfl  fise 
Dn  storitd  Maraibon. 

Thtir  bttimer  iK-ith  ita  dacred  bird* 

Flung  proudly  to  I  he  sky ; 
Down  sweepa  aj^iti  the  AlheBtwi  hort^ 

To  coucjtier,  or  to  dm, 

A|fain  the  &ir*forg«icJ  falchiaii  cle4Vq« 

The  turban  of  the  Medet 
And  sinlcB  b^m^atli  the  ilmdowy  flpe&f 

The  Penaiiui  and  hb  steed. 

There  *niid  the  pale  don  ten  dm  |^  hoalt^ 

The  watch p»r  may  behold 
The  fthade  of  Thkbeds  lead  the  &gbtt 

Ah  «b  that  day  of  old.  t 

The  rush  of  epectrRl  war  io  heard, 

And  clearly  on  the  breeie 
Comes  from  the  fieirely  charging  bend 

The  cry, '  MiLTiADitei* 

Where'er  that  glonoue  fih^pe  appearsj 

WhoreTer  Bouude  that  cry, 
Again  the  jibantom  cohort*  reel, 

Again  they  turn  and  Hy, 

Till  from  the  dim  Mgv^hn  shotea 

To  Stiniuta*e  rocky  bmw, 
The  wave  that  brietled  with  thetj-  iDa£t« 

Foem«  *neath  oacb  hurryjDg  prow. 

They  fly,  bs  fh)m  that  field  of  yore 

The  smitten  Asian  flied  ; 
And  Marathon  U^n  oalm  eace  more 

Above  her  silent  d^ad. 

And  then,  when  darkne»  o'er  the©  liefli 

And  fean  to  being  it&rt, 
And  strong-conflicting  memoriM  lise 

From  that  deep  gravo^  the  heart ; 

Oh  ionl  1  appalled  with  doubt  and  dreadi 

How  would  all  terrorn  fly* 
Were  Faith  thy  leader  in  the  fight. 

And  CimiflT  thy  battle  cry  J  m-  »,  m, 

'  Thx  Owit  i*cncl  Ut  PtfiKcuTA^  warn  lliv  device  bornB  on  (hv  ArhentiJi  btipnAr 
T  *  It  wu  fl  Exipn^r&tition  sot  uiichBr«dt«<^rifiti:  nf  that  itnajrinBtifc  (jf^nplti,  Lbar  mmny  ^f  tbe  tf^diBrt 
(oi  ili«  battta<&r  Marautiuii)  fancied  ihey  b«tiv|jl  tke  ^ifAotic  aJiitrie  of  ib^jr  inceflLnl  THXtEUi.  eooi' 
ptoMtir  uavd,  and  bquuf  diowo  bflfare  thpm  iffion  the  foe.'  At^D<»i  t  ir«  Itiav  ji^^e  FaitJ;. 
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THIRTY     YteARS     LOST. 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  Madame  La  Presidente  de 
Blamont  was  seated  in  a  large  ann-cbair ;  Colonel  Le  Larreton  sat 
opposite  ber.  Tjie  Presidente  rang  a  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared. 
'  Gro/  said  sbe, '  tell  tbe  porter  that  I  am  oat ;  that  t  do  not  wish  to 
receive  any  one.'  The  servant  disappeared,  and  Madame  turned 
toward  the  Colonel,  as  if  prepared  to  hear  a  confession  of  all  the 
reasons  why  he  had  not  been  married  long  ago. 

'  I  do  not  understand,  Colonel,'  said  she, '  how  it  is  that  you  have 
never  been  married.' 

'  Well,  Madame,'  was  the  reply,  '  that  is  precisely  what  I  have 
been  told  this  twenty-five  years.' 

*  And  you  have  been  told  it  truly  these  twenty-five  years.  You 
have  always  been  rich,  have  conducted  well,  and  you  are  of  a  gen- 
tle disposition ;  in  fine,  you  are  the  very  person  to  have  a  wife  and 
children.' 

The  Colonel  continued  :  '  Well,  Madame,  be  so  good  as  to  hear 
me.  In  1812  I  was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  Spain,  and  was  there 
when .  I  heard  of  my  mother's  death.  It  is  now  thirty  years  ago, 
and  I  was  then  just  twenty-five  years  old.  The  inheritance  left  me 
by  my  mother  was  much  embarrassed,  so  that  I  obtained  a  cong^ 
and  returned  to  Paris.  All  my  relations  attacked  me.  They  said 
that  I  was  young,  handsome,  rich  and  a  captain,  and  that  I  would 
certainly  become  a  G-eneral ;  all  of  which  might  have  been  true,  or 

feasible.  In  fine,  they  insisted  on  my  marrying.  '  Marry  V  thought 
;  '  w)iy,  I  wish  for  nothing  better.' 
^  There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  rich  banker,  named  M. 
Grrandville,  who  cared  for  nothing  more  desirable  than  to  give  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  to  a  young  captain  like  me.  I  had  been 
decorated ;  I  had  gained  my  cross  on  a  field  of  battle,  which  in 
those  days  was  something.  I  was  presented  to  M.  Grand ville,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  suit  him.  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Zo6  Grrandville, 
his  daughter,  and  she  pleased  me  enormously.  Just  imagine  a 
young  girl,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  fresh  complexion,  a 
figure  apirititeUe,  a  perfect  form,  and  a  mouth  sweetly  maae,  though 
a  little  malicious.  I  was  enchanted.  I  did  not  feel  precisely  m 
love,  but  a  sensation  so  near  akin  to  it,  that  I  am  quite  sure  after 
three  or  four  months  of  marriage  I  should  have  become  perfectly 
crazy  for  her.  The  marriage  was  arranged  forthwith.  I  nad  very 
little  time  to  court  her  whom  I  was  to  marry,  before  she  set  out  to 
join  her  mother,  who  resided  in  the  country,  and  it  was  settled,  to 
my  great  regret,  that  she  was  not  to  return  to  Paris  until  a  few  days 
before  our  wedding ;  so  that  I  was  in  the  capital  fr«e,  though  really 
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engaged,  with  fifteen  long  days  before  me,  ere  which  to  finish  ma 
vie  de  garam.* 

*  Ah  1  Colonel/  said  Madame  La  Presidente^  '  I  see  how  it  was  ; 
in  those  fifteen  days  of  liberty  you  committed  supdry  act6  of  folly  V 

'  You  are  going  to  see,  Madame,  for  yourself.  I  believe  that  I 
acted  in  a  very  loyal,  military  manner ;  a  little  too  promptly,  per- 
hi4)s,  but  as  a  defender  of  the  feeble  and  oppressed. 

'These.' feeble  and  oppressed,'  whose  protection  you  took  upon 
youx^elf,  were  doubtless  females ;  and  it  was  only  by  chance  that 
they  were  young  and  pretty  V       -       . 

'You  are  goine  to  see,  Madande.  The  very  day  of  Mademoiselle 
Zo(s's  departure  1  weiit  in  the  evening  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Gait^, 
It  was  in  the  time  of  the  glory  of  Sautm,  Frfenois  and  Marty.  They 
played  a  fashionable  piece ;  the  boxes  were  full,  and  I  was  walking 
about  rather  triste  in  the  corridor,  when  I  remarked  a  very  fine  girl 
near  me,  conversing  with  a  handsome  young  man,  quite  as  young 
as  herself  The  poor  girl  was  wholly  taken  up  with  her  confidefi- 
tial  conversation,  and  did  not  see  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
break  down  upon  her,  in  the  form  of  a  tall  gentleman  with  enor^ 
mous  mpustaches,  who  approached  thevi  with  a  whip  raised  up 
ready  to  strike.  On  seeing  this,  I  of  course  threw  myself  between 
the  assailer  and  his  victim  : 

' '  Gently,  Sir,'  said  I ;  '  you  do  not  intend  to  strike  that  female,  I 
hope  V 

' '  Attend  to  your  own  concerns  !'  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  which 
made  the  timid  couple  take  to  flight.  And  there  we  remained  alone 
in  the  corridor,  one  with  his  cane  raised,  and  the  other  with  his  whip 
in  the  air. 

' '  You  are  an  insolent  fellow !' 

^  *  And  you  are  a  brute,'  replied  I ; '  unworthy  of  being  an  officer, 
if  indeed  yon  are  one.' 

So  there  we  had  a  quarrel,  about  a  woman  wholly  unknown  to 
me ;  but  how  could  I  do  otherwise  1  Gould  I  let  a  young  girl  be 
beaten  under  my  very  eyes  1  It  happened  that  my  adversary  was  de- 
corated like  myself,  and  like  me  a  captain,  but  a  captain  of  dragoons, 
while  I  have  always  served  in  the  infantry.  This  circumstance, 
light  in  appearance,  prevented  all  arrangement,  on  account,  of  the 
rivalry  which  had  always  existed  between  the  officers  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  service.  We  exchanged  cards.  The  next  day  we 
went  out  into  the  field,  and  my  adversary  received  one  of  the  best 
Bword-thrusts  I  think  I  ever  have  given.' 

'  Did  you  kill  him  V  cried  La  Presidente. 

'  Not  at  all,  Madame,  not  at  all ;  he  is  now  very  well,  and  at  pre- 
sent an  officer,  en  retraUe,  like  myself.  He  is  one  of  my  best  friends^ 
and  every  time  we  meet  we  squeeze  each  other's  hands  in  remem- 
brance of  our  adventure.  Some  days  afterward,  I  got  it  into  my 
bead  to  go  to  the  Bal  de  I'Opera.' 

'  You  would  have  done  better,'  said  La  Presidente,  'had  you  gone 
to  the  country  and  joined  your  betrothed.' 

'  I  had  asked  in  vain  permission  to  do  so  of  Mr.  Grandville,'  an- 
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swered  the  Colonel.  '  We  were  in  the  middle  of  winter;  Madame 
Q-randville  was  ill  in  the  country,  where  her  daughter  had  gone  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  wait  for  the  moment  of  her  return  to  Paris  : 
my  request  was  therefore  rejected  ;  so  I  went  to  the  Bal  de  I'Opera. 
That  is  the  place  where  one  is  morio  annoyed  than  any  other,  when 
you  do  not  know  any  one,  and.  are  without  relations  or  intrigues ; 
which  is  precisely  as  I  was  situated.  I  surveyed  the  theatre,  quix- 
zed  the  different  masks  as  they  passed  by,  though  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me.  I  gazed  on  at  the  dancers,  and  was  giddy  at  the 
sight  of  the  crowd  which  poured  around  me,  and  was  on  die  point 
of  closing  my  carnival-night  by  going  to  a  traiteur  next  door  to 
ask  him  for  a  cold  partridge  and  a  bottle  of  champaigne,  when,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  saloon  which  I  wished  to  lounge  through  for  the 
last  time,  a  little  rose-colored  domino  slipped  under  my  arm. 

' '  Beautiful  mask,'  said  I  to  -  her, '  I  will  not  say  that  I  do  not 
know  you«  but  may  I  be  hung  if  among  all  these  masks  here  there 
is  one  who  *— ' 

' '  For  myself,  Sir,'  replied  the  rose-domino,  in  the  sweetest  tone 
imaffinable,  ^I  have  only  one  small  service  to  ask  of  you.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  lend  me  your  arm  to  pass  through  this  saloon,  for  my 
oonu>anion  waits  for  me  at  the  other  end  of  it.' 

*  1  granted  her  request  politely,  and  we  set  out  on  our  short  jour- 
ney, brushing  the  walls,  as  we  passed  close  by  them,  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  crowd.  We  baa  not  mote  than  half  passed  through, 
when  a  stout,  dai^-complexioned  gentleman,  some  forty  years  old, 
stopped  before  us  and  cut  off  our  passage.  I  felt  the  little  rose- 
domino  fail  in  strenffth,  and  her  hand  caught  my  arm  convulsively. 

' '  There  you  are !  exclaimed  this  gentleman ;  '  it  is  her  1  I  re- 
cognize her,  in  charee  I  suppose  of  some  new  lover ;  one  of  these 
young  men  who  make  a  point  of  seducing  women,  to  ruin  them,  to 
carry  them  off  from  their  husbands,  and  afterward  abandon  them, 
as  your  lover  of  yesterday  did  you ;  ia  it  not  true,  Madame  ?  But 
this  one  shall  pay  for  all  the  others  !' 

*  The  crowd  surrounded  uSf  the  domino  fainted  on  one  of  the 
seats,  and  her  husband  in  his  rage  had  already  raised  up  his  arm  to 
punish  in  me  the  lovers  of  his  wife,  when  I  struck  him  a  blow  widi 
my  fist  in  his  stomach,  which  knocked  him  down ;  and  thus  making 
a  path  for  me  through  the  cro>vd,  I  left  husband  and  wife  to  settle 
their  quarrel  as  best  they  might,  and  escaped  from  public  attention. 
I  wished  to  leave  the  opera  and  go  to  my  supper ;  but  under  the 
colonnade  I  met  my  man,  who  stopped  me,  swearing  that  be  would 
not  leave  me  until  I  had  given  the  satis&ction  due  him.  I  was  a 
military  man,  and  I  speak  of  a  period  when  explanations  had  the 
appearance  of  giving  ground ;  so  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  a 
second  duel.  The  man  in  question  was  named  M.  De  Herbay. 
He  was  then  carrying  on  a  suit  for  a  separation  from  his  wife,  of 
whose  conduct  he  had  good  reason  to  complain,  but  whom  he  loved 
nevertheless  passionately.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insult  his  wife  publicly,  and  to  punish  her  in  one  of  her 
lovers ;  for  he  thought  I  was  one,  and  intended  to  kill  me.    He 
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was  pretty  expert  with  his  fiwdrd,  and  might  well  bring  it  about ; 
BO  the  next  day  he  heard  all  my  dentals  with  a  sneer.  It  was  no  use 
to  relate  to  him  the  whole,  occurtenee  JQSt  as  ,it  really  happened, 
nor  for  me  to  swear  to  him  that  t  had  nerer  heard  speAk  of  urn  or 
his  wife;  for  he  was  determined  to  regard  me  as  one  of  the  fa¥<yiv 
ites  of  the  frail  Madame  De  Herbay,  and  it  only  remained  for  me 
to  tmsheath  my  sword/ 

'So  you  killed  him  1'  asked  La  Fresidente. 

'  Dear'  me,  no,  Madamd  V  answered  the  Colonel ;  '  but  notwith- 
Btafiding  his  expertness*  I  treated  him  in  a  manner  soitiewhat  in  the 
same  way  that  I  fixed  the  captain  of  dragoons.  I  gave  him  a  thrust 
of  the  sword,  and  left  the  forest  of  Bologne^  where  I  had  shed  blood 
twice  in  three  days,  cursing  all  theatres  and  balls  in  which  I  could 
Bot  pQt  my  foot  without  quarrelling  with  some  one  or  other.' 

'I  hope/  said  Madatne  La  Presidente,  'diat  these  two  affairs 
^  made  you  wiser  1* 

Alas  1  no,  Madame  $  it  seemed  to  have  been  destined  that  I  should 
otrly  commit  follies  during  the  absence  of  Madamoiselle  Zo6  G-rand- 
ville,' 

'  You  had  a  third  duel  V  exclaimed  La  Fresidente.  '  Come,  tell 
me  all  about  that  one  also,  and  it  may  perhaps  make  me  forget  the 
other  two.'  . 

*  Oh !  Madame,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  very  seTore  indeed  to 
censure  me.  What  would  I  become  were  I  to  refuse  to  fight  ?  I 
am  an  officer ;  and  would  have  heeh  obliged  to  ffiVe  up  my  commis- 
sion, and  shat  myself  up  in  a  monastery.     Be  n  as  it  may,  hei'e  is 

.  my  third  adventure.  • 

^  I  had  a  brother  officer  at  Versailles^  whom  I  had  neglected  going 
to  see  for  a  long  time,  so  I  determined  to  make  him  a  visit.  I  set 
out  in  my  cabriolet  with  my  servant,  and  thus  got  rid  of  two  or  diree 
of- the  tedious  fifteen  days.  The  very  evening  previous  to  my  arri- 
val, my  friend  had  received  orders  to  join  his  regiment,  and  had  set 
out  lor  Strasbourg,  where  it  was  stationed.  So  I  visited  the  palace, 
the  chapel  and  the  theatre,  the  great  Trianon  and  the  Httle  Trianon. 
The  weather  was  cold,  rainy  and  windy,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  in  the  park.  What  could  I  do  at  Versailles  ?  I  decided  to  return 
to  Fans,  and  went  to  the  Flace  d'Armes,  where  I  expected  to  find 
my  cabriolet.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  wet  weather, 
the  city  was  covered  with  heavy  gray  clouds,  which  threatened  that 
the  storm  would  last  the  Whole  day.  I  found,  on  entering  the  Flace 
d'Armes,  a  young  woman  attacked  by  the  driver  of  one  of  the  car- 
riages known  by  the  name  of  Concous,  much  more  common  then 
that  at  present,  for  in  1812  there  were  no  xail-toads.  She  proved 
to  be  a  beautiful  grisette. 

*  Oh  !  Colonel,  Colonel !' 

*  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  now  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  still  camiot  help  te*- 
collecting  without  emotion  her  enchanting  figure,  her  grace,  andtbat 
bewitching  je  ne  sait  quoi,  which  accompanied  by  real  beauty  is  iriti- 
sistible ;  add  to  this,  the  additional  6harm  which  her  tears  gave  her.' 

'  And  so  you  broke  your  marriage  lor  dbat  gtisette  V  said  La  Presi- 
voL.  XXIX  67 
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dent»  with  emotion.  '  I  do  not  say  that,  Madame,  but  she  contributed 
much  to  cause  my  regretting  Mademoiselle  Grandville.  Allow  me 
to  finish  the  story.  The  poor  girl  had  paid  the  usual  fare  for  her 
place,  and  patiently  waited  for  the  carriage  to  be  filled,  to  set  out ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  storm,  and  the  number  of  the  passengers  who 
asked  admittance,  the  driver  had  doubled  the  prices,  and  sold  her 
place  to  one  of  a  company  which  threatened  not  to  take  places 
without  he  drove  them  all  the  way  to  Paris.  At  the  moment  of  my 
arrival  he  had  forcibly  ended  the  discussion,  by  throwing  the  money 
of  the  poor  girl  down  in  the  street ;  and  closing  his  door,  cracked  his 
whip,  and  was  about  to  start.  She  therefore  remained  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  Place  d'Arroes,  her  money  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  rain  ran  through  her  little  round 
bonnet  and  fell  down  on  her  dark  curls ;  and  there  was  no  carriage 
•to  take  her  to  Paris !  It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  overtake 
the  driver,  and  oblige  him  to  perform  bis  duty,  but  if  there  should 
happen  to  b^  another  hot-head  in  the  carriage,  it  would  end  in  ano- 
ther quarrel.  The  young  girl  was  nevertheless  in  the  right,  and  I 
appproacfaed  her.* 

'  Aiademoiselle,'  said  I,  *  if  you  have  kept  the  number  of  that  ras- 
cally ooncou,  you  will  easily  have  justice  aone  you,  but  you  cannot 
remain  here  ;  I  have  a  place  in  my  cabriolet ;  will  you  do  me  the 
ftvor  to  accept  of  it  V 

'  And  she  accepted  V  asked  La  Presidante. 

'What  would  you  have  doneV  inquired  the  Colonel. 

*  But  wJ  atdid  she  do  V 

She  at  first  hesitated,  and  looked  around  her  despairingly :  there 
were  no  carriages,  no  shelter,  but  in  the  houses  of  persons  wholly 
unknown  to  her ;  and  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents  appeared  every 
moment  to  increase  ;  so  she  accepted. 

'  And  had  I  been  in  her  place  I  would  have  done  the  same,'  said 
La  Presidente, 

'  Imagine  the  bewitching  grace  of  this  young  creature  ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  more  becoming  than  she  was,  and  yet  more  amiable  : 
no  prudery,  and  yet  so  retiring ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tions which  drew  me  toward  her,  I  did  not  think  an  instant  of  taking 
advantage  of  my  position  or  hers.  Indeed  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
with  having  proffered  her  one  word  which  could  offend  her ;  how- 
ever, the  way  was  long,  for  the  roads  were  oad,  my  hone  was  tired, 
and  also  because  I  wished  to  enjoy  the  grirl's  eompany  as  much  as 
possible;  at  length  we  arrived  at  the  Barri^re  des  Bons  Hommes, 
about  night  &11. 

'  You  know,  Madame,  that  the  clerks  of  the  Octroi  customs  stop 
travellers  upon  their  entrance  into  Paris,  and  examine  the  seats  of 
their  carriages,  to  see  whether  or  not  they  contain  any  thing  subject 
to  duty.  So  while  I  was  standing  up  in  my  cabriolet  undergoing 
their  visit,  and  inquiring  of  my  companion  where  she  desired  me  to 
put  her  down,  her  arm  was  violently  seized  by  a  young  man. 

*  Oh  !  here  you  are  !*  said  he ;  'so  you  went  with  Monsieur  to 
Versailles,  did  you  1  — >  and  this  is  the  secret  of  your  visit  there  t' 
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The  youn^  girl  screanied  out,  and  threw  herself  back  in  the  ca- 
briolet. As  for  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  give  the  imperti- 
nent fellow  a  cut  with  my  whip,  and  then  continue  my  journey ;  but 
the  remembrance  of  my  duels  prevented  me, 

'M6nsieur/  said  he,  'whatever  claims  you  may  have  to  this 
young  lady,  it  seems  to  me  —  ' 

The  brute  still  kept  hold  of  her  arm,  made  her  get  out  of  the 
cabriolet,  and  then        - 

•  Then/  said  La-  Presidente^  *  you  gave  yoursielf  up  to  passion ; 
you  ill-treated  the  young  man,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  another 
diieir  - 

'  Imagine  my  conduct,  Madame,  as  you  mav,  you  cannot  but  ap- 
prove of  it ;  I  could  not  act  otherwise  than  I  did ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  in  our  tussle  my  adversary  had  the  worsl  of  it,  and  was  dven  a  lit- 
tle ill-treated.  The  aflfrighted  young  girl  had  much  difficulty  to  calm 
ber  anger,'vand  notwithstanding  my  supplications,  insisted  on  follow- 
ing the  defeated  man :  he  asked  me  for  my  address,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  had  a  visit  on  his  part.  He  was  some  kind  of  a  magis- 
trate, an  auditor,  or  a  simple  lawyer  ;  in  fine,  he  in  some  manner 
belonged  to  the  law,  and  evidently  out  of  respect  for  his  profession, 
only  gave  me  his  baptismal  name  :  he  called  himself  Arthur.  Well, 
this  Mr.  Arthur  maintained  that  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
wished  to  .fight  with  pistols.  He  fired  firsts  and  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  proper  manner  of  using  his  arm,  that  he  pointed  his  pistol  in  a 
direction  which  sent  his  ball  full  thirty  feet  above  my  head.  When 
my  turn  came,  I  took  a  shilling,  threw  it  up  in  the  air  and  it  fell  with 
a  round  bole  in  its  centre,  which  I  showed  to  him. 

^  Do  you  see  it,  Monsieur  1'  said  I ;  '  at  twenty-four  paces  I  uncork 
a  bottle ;  at  one  hundred  I  break  an  ^ggi  it  is  probable  you  Will  be 
done  for,  if  you  do  not  apologize  to  me  in  the  manner  due  to  me.' 

All  the  answer  Mr.  Arthur  made,  was  to  throw  himself  in  my 
arms. 

'  I  am  a  brute,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  and  you  are  a  better  man  than  I.' 

This  duel  ended  in  an  excellent  dejouner  at  the  Trois  Fr^res,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had  had  -an  explanation 
with  his  sweet-heart,  after  which  it  only  remained  for  him  to  ofier  me 
the  excuses  which  I  asked  for.  So  all  I  had  to  do  then  was  to  for- 
get a  very  pretty  woman  and  think  of  Madamoiselle  Zo^  Grandville, 
who  returned  the  same  day  to  Paris.  On  the  following  day  I  went 
to  her  father's.  He  received  me  coldly,  and  asked  me  to  walk  into 
his  cabinet. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  he,  '  we  were  rather  hasty  in  our  arrangements  ; 
and  before  going  any  farther,  an  explanation  is  necessary ;  you  keep 
a  mistress.  Sir.' 

'  Me  !'  exclaimed  I,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

'Without  speaking  of  more  than  I  actually  know,'  replied  Mr. 
Grandville,  'I  am  ceitain  that  you  have  two  mistresses  whom  you  keep 
publicly  and  for  whom  you  have  had  duels.  Que  is  an  actress  of  La 
Gait^,  whose  name  I  know ;  the  other  a  Madame  De  Herbay,  whose 
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conduct  has  rendered  a  very  honest  man  desperate,  whom  you  were 
near  killing.' 

On  heanng  this  nccusation,  I  became  so  enraged  that  I  was  very 
near  having  a  fourth  duel  with  my  future  father-in-law,  and  had  he 
been  a  man  to  make  a  trial  of  skill  with  me,  it  would  certainly  have 
ended  there.  I  exclaimed  Against  his  charges.  I  told  him  all  the 
details  which  I  ha^e  jupt  given  you ;  I  admitted  that  I  had  had  a 
meeting  with  the  actress  of  lia  Grait6 ;  it  was  true ;  but  I  swore  that  I 
was  wholly  ignorant  even  of  her  name.  And  as  to  Mj^dame  De  Her- 
bay,  I  bad  only  seen  her  in  a  mask ;  I  was  ignorant  of  her  form. 

As  Mr.  Grandville  had  great  difficulty  to  believe  me,- 1  insisted 
on  his  accompanying  me  to  the  Captain  of  Dragoons  to  whom 
I  owed  a  visit.  He  consented.  He  found  the  Captain  confined  to 
his  bed«  but  not  in  a  condition  that  called  for  any  anxiety ;  and  at 
his  pillow  we  found  the  young  actress  who  h^  been  the  cause  of  our 
duel.  So  soon  as  she  recognised  me,  she  turned  away  her  head 
with  horror,  arose,  and  wished  to  leave  the  room ;  but  before  going 
out,  she  called  me  by  all  the  most  odious  names. 

*  Why  did  you  meddle  with  our  affairs  V  said  she ;  *  he  wished  to 
beat  me,  and  he  was  in  the  right  \  it  was  but  proper ;  what  had  you 
to  do  with  it  1  He  wished  to  whip  me  !  A.nd  suppose  I  chose  to  be 
whipped  1     What  was  it  to  you  V 

We  all  laughed  at  this  whim,  and  I  lefl  the  house,  having  made  up 
with  Mr.  Grandville. 

*  So  far  so  good/  said  he, '  and  I  am  quiet  on  that  score ;  but  if  you 
were  only  a  quarrelsome  fellow  about  an  actress,  it  was  not  so  about 
Madame  De  rlerbay,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing,  as  you  tell  it,  that  her 
husband  provoked  you.'  We  hastened  to  Mr.  De  Herbay 's  residence, 
where  we  had  to  beg  hard  for  admittance,  before  being  received  : 
she  proved  to  be  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  I  easily  conceived  the 
husband's  vexation  »t  not  being  able  to  make  himself  loved.  She 
did  not  recognize  me ;  it  was  necessary  to  remind  her  of  the  unfor- 
tunate night  in  which  I  had  been  her  cavalier  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  she  burst  into  tears.  She  found  herself,  she  said,  in  a  strange 
position;  a  person  unknown  to  her,  had  protected  her, and  misfor^ 
tune  willed  him  to  expose  his  life  for  her,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
Tendered  her  odious  by  dangerously  wounding  her  husband ;  he  had 
compromised  her  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  dear  to  her,  and  she 
could  not  regard  her  meeting  with  this  man  but  in  the  light  of  an 
occurrence  as  fatal  to  her  reputation  as  to  ber  happiness.' 

'  On  my  faith,  Madame,'  cned  I,  '  I  must  say  the  same  about  you; 
on  your  account  I  pass  for  a  duellist :  I  half  killed  a  man  whq  never 
injured  me,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Monsieur,  whose  daughter  I  am  to 
marry,  I  am  your  lover,  truly  grateful  to  you,  really.  ^  Madame 
De  Ilerbay  evidently  took  me  for  a  blood-thirsty  clown  or  a  bully  ; 
but  I  left  her  perfectly  exculpated  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Grandville.' 

*  You  are  a  little  quick,'  said  he  ta  me,  as  we  entered  his  house, 
'  and  a  little  too  hasty  with  your  sword ;  but  au  foud,  an  honest  fel- 
low.    My  daughter  is  yours.     Go  now  and  see  the  ladies.' 

*  I  cannot  but  admire  how  chance  arranges  things.     I  was  accused 
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^  ^Is,  in  which  1 .  had  i»  no  way  been  in  the  wrong,  >¥lii1e 
'*\le  remained  ignorant  of  the  last,  which  left  but  little 
"^■^oiselle  Zo^/ 

"ere  still  in  love  with  the  little  grisettei'  asked  La 

^ly  heart,  Madame ;  the  recollection  of  her  followed  me 
re,  and  the  impression  which  ahe  made  on.  my  fancy  was 
dting.'  .,         . 

«iWever»  I  proceeded  toward  the  parlor  in  which  I  was  to  find 
.y  intended.  The  door  waa  half  opened ;  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned, and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  listen:  I  heard  all  the  speaker 
said.  I  have  already  told  you  that  Mademoiselle  Zo^  Was  spiritaelle 
and  malicioua,  and  obq  of  hdr  cousins  adored  her :  she  did  not  hate 
him,  and  she  was  just  then  consoling  him  for  her  coming  wedding,' 
in  the  following  terms  :  ' 

*  My  dear  Al&ed,'  she  told  him,  'you  know  that  I  love  you,  and 
do  not  love  the  Captain ;  why  then  despair  1  I  am  going  to  marry 
him,  it  is  true  ;  \tat  in  a  month  afler  the  wedding  he  wul  join  his 
regiment :  let  us  therefore  console  ourselves  with  that.  Add  to  this, 
before  aix  months  are  over,  a  cannon  ball  .may  carry  him  off;  I  shall 
become  a  widow,  and  free.    What  more  could  you  want  V 

I  otight  to  have  presented  myaelf  suddenly  before  them  ;  g^Te  a 
couple  of  cufis  to  Mr.^Alfred,  and  arranged  for  a  fourth  duel^.which 
would  put  the  little  cousin  out  of  the  way  of  marrying  my  widow, 
in  case  a  ball  bi4>pened  to  kill  me.  But  I  was  wiser;  I  fotind 
Mr.  Grapdville,  and  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  parlor,  where  he 
(heard  the  end  of  this  very  edifying  conversation. 

'  *  Now,  Sir,'  said  I  to  him,  *  if  you  can  exculpate  your  daughter 
as  well  a^  did  myself,  I  will  mtarry  her ;  in  all  cases,  I  am  your 
Yery^  humbte  servant.' 

I  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  departed.  I  jiubsequently  learned 
that  the  little  cousin,  who  had  not  a  cent  in  the  world,  did  not  marry 
Mademoiselle  Zo^,  but  that  she  became  the  wife  of  a  rich  lawyer. 
But  as  lawyers  do  not  go  to  the  army,  she  had  no  chance,  of  becom- 
ing a  widow  by  a  cannon-ball.  As  for  myself,  delighted  at  being 
free,  I  cherished  in  my  heart  the  image  of  the  young  girl  that  I  met 
at  Versailles,  and  went  twenty  times  over  all  Paris  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing her ;  but  in  vain.  On  what  encouragement  did  I  found  my  hopes  1 
Doubtless  on  nothing  certain ;  but  it  seetned  to  me  that  she  ought 
%o  love  me  as  I  loved  her ;  and  that  if  ever  I  met  W^ith  her  again,  I 
could  easily  take  her  away  from  this  Mr.  Arthur,  who  was  not  wor- 
thy of  her.  In  the  midst  of  these  illusions  my  conge  expired,  and 
I  cherished  them  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  ^hat  shall  t  add, 
Madame,  if  not,  that  either  from  the  souvenir  of  this  young  girl,  or 
from  the  mishap  of  my  affair  with  Mademoiselle  Grandville,  I  have 
always  been  averse  to  matrimony]  And  now,  old  dreamer  as  I 
am,  I  still  catch  myself  sometimes. hoping  to  meet  her  on  the  road 
to  Versailles,  or  in  some  magasine  of  Paris.  Certainly  that  is  to 
make  no  count  of  time,  Madame.' 

'  That  is  truly  a  singular  fidelity.  Colonel/  said  La  Presidente, 
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'  which  you  perhaps  would  not  baye  felt  had  you  found  the  young 
girl.' 

^  What  do  yon  say,  Madame  1  I  would  ha^e  been  the  lover,  the 
husband ;  ■  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  most  constant  and  loving  hus- 
band in  the  world.  Ah  !  she  was  just  the  proper  wife  for  me,  and 
even  now  —  * 

*  Now  you  would  not  know  her,  if  you  met  her.* 

'  You^  are  mistaken,  Madame.  I  would  recognize  her  among  a 
thousand.  Her  eyes,  her  smile,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  ate  tilings 
never  to  be  forgotten  I' 

'  How  long  is  it,  Colonel,  since  we  became  adquainted  !'  asked 
La  Presidente. 

*  Why,  Madame,  some  eighteen  months,'  answered  the  Colonel ; 
'some  time  since  the  decease  of  the  late  M.  Le  President  4^ 
Blamont.' 

'Well,  Colonel,  it  is  now  eighteen  months  since,  and  you  have 
seen  her  every  day !' 

The  Colonel  arose,  pale  with  emotion,  and  with  a  palpitating 
heart :  he  imagined  that  the  young  girl  of  former  days  had  been 
the  invisible  witness  of  his  conversation ;  and  walking  round  the 
screen,  he  raised  up  the  curtains  of  the  window,  to  see  if  he  would 
not  .find  hidden  behind  them  the  little  Tulle  bonnet  and  black  curls 
which  bad  bewitched  him  :  then  turning  toward  Madame  La  Presi- 
dente  :  *  Nearer,  Colonel,  nearer,'  said  she ;  ^ '  examine  me  well.' 

'  Ah  !  it  is  indeed  you !  it  is  you  V  <;ried  tlie  Colonel,  In  raptures ; 
'  you  are  indeed  the  woman  that  \  love,  and  whose  loss  I  have  now 
regretted  more  than  thirty  years  !  Yes,  it  is  truly  you ;  I  recog- 
nize vour  voice  and  look.' 

*  No,  Colonel ;  neither  your  eyes  nor  your  heart  recognize  me !' 

*  My  heart !  ah,  Madame,  my  heart  is  not  guilty !  I  appeal  to  the 
tale  which  I  have  just  related  to  you ;  my  eyes  alone  have  failed. 
Heavens !  what  can  the  warm  friendship  be  which  I  feel,  since  I 
have  found  you  again,  if  it  is  not  love  1  But  where  have  you  been 
hidden  since  your  journey  from  Versailles  1  for  I  have  not  told  you 
the  thousandth  part  of  my  rambles  and  attempts  to  discover  you.' 

*  Man  Ami  /'  said  La  Presidente,  '  the  jealous  and  foolish  man 
who  quarrelled  with  me  on  account  of  .my  accepting  a  place  in  your 
cabriolet,  was  Mr.  Arthur  de  Blaraont  He  was  much  in  love  with 
me,  tind  I  will  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  lived  with  him  as  the  gri- 
settes  of  Paris  live  with  3ie  young  men  who  are  not  disagreetible 
to  them.  The  occurrence  at  the  Barrieire  des  Bans  Hammes  changed 
the  relations  which  existed  between  us ;  though  Mr.  De  Blamont 
pretended  to  believe  that  all  I  had  told  him  of  our  chance  renoanlre 
was  precisely  true,  he  imagined  that  I  had  nevertheless  a  penchant 
for  you,  and  that  if  we  happened  to  meet  again,  you  would  easily 
prevail  upon  me  to  commit  une  folie  ;  and  to  prevent  this  disaster, 
he  committed  one  himself.  He  was  in  love,  and  jealous  ;  he  ima- 
gined that  I  was  ready  to  escape  irom  him,  so  he  proposed  to  marry 
me.  You  know  that  he  was  a  magistrate ;  he  was  appointed  Im- 
perial Procureur  in  Ardennes.    We  were  married  witnout  delay, 
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and  Boon  left  Paris.  Thus  I  owe  to  you,  Colonel,  the  rank  whi<:sh  I 
hold  in  the  world»  ai)d  for  what  I  ana.  I  will  not  say  whether  or 
not  I  regretted  sometimes  not  having, committed  \he  folie  which  M. 
De  Blamont  so  much  feared ;  but  what  I  will  assure  you  of  is,  that 
I  am  greatly  satisfied  you  did  not  marry  Mademoiselle  Grandville, 
for  she  is  still  living.' 

. '  But  why  did  yoa  not  tell  me  earlier  V  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

*  Tell  yoa  who  I  was  V  continued  La  Presidente..  'Was  it  not 
enough  for  me  to  have  loved  you  a  long  time  ^  I  wished  also  to 
know  you  well.  And  now,  can  you  have  any  esteem  for  a  widow 
of  my  agei  who  married  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band!' 

A  speedy  marriage  was  the  result  of  all  these  ayowals  of  a  long- 
vcberished  affection.  La  P'residente,  notwithstanditig  her  forty  years, 
did  not  seem  to  -have  more  than  thirty -five ;  and  the  more  she  was 
graceful,  spirituelle  and  good,  the  more  the  Colonel  regretted  the 
Thirty  Yeara  Lost.' 


Cauc  is  the  hour  of  daylight's  dose, 

When  evening  fedes  away ; 
When  glinunering  twiliffht  eearDely  ihowv 

Where  lingering  eha&we  play. 


Silent  and  dark  the  foreet-treee» . 

Silent  the  wild-bird's  notes; 
No  longer  on  the  summer  breeze 

Its  iSthiBsome  m^nsic  floats. 


Darkly  the  mountains  o'er  the  lakes 
Their  sombre  shadows  throw ; 

On  high  no  screaming  heron  breaks 
The  quiet  rest  below. 

Silent  the  ocean's  ealm  repose, 
Quiet  its  slurabering  power) 

At  the  rtweet  time  of  evenmg's  el<«e, 
At  the  aoft  moonlight  hour. 

Now,  MxDrrATiON !  't  is  the  hour 

We  own  thy  sober  sway ; 
Now  lead  us,  by  thy  gentle  power,  . 

To  view  life's  closing  day. 

Soon  shall  we  view  life's  settihg  sun, 
Soon  feel  the  coming  night ; 

Teach  us  with  zeal  the  face  to  run. 
The  battle  bravely  fight 
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THOUGHTS      ON      AMBITION 


■  r    iciaa    o. 


DccLuitiio  day  finiled  in  tb«  golden  w«it» 
And  monnt  and  Tale,  and  locid  lake  and  etrensiy 
Reflected  back  his  smile,  and  blnehed  htp  praiee. 
One  beanteoue  lake,  that,  like  a  maasiTe  gem, 
hay  on  earth's  verdant  robe,  and  mirrored  dear 
San,  oload  and  aky,  in  its  tranapaitsnt  depths. 
Was  girt  with  mountains ;  grand  and  lofty  peaka^ 
That  stood  like  seutinelB  around  the  lake. 
As  Age  and  Love  guard  Innooenoe  and  Truth. 

Upon  a  high  and  rugged  nock,  that  rose 

Above  Qie  moantain's  sloping  side,  on  whieh 

The  sonKgfat  fell,  with  beams  of  afdent  force. 

Was  built  an  e^^le's  nest    Of  day  and  boughs 

Of  trees,  with  linking  rashes  intertwined^ 

The  humble  dwelling-place  was  ibrmed ;  and  yet 

This  was  the  borne  of  that  aspiring  thing, 

•  The  Bird  of  Heaven  !*    A  i^le  eaglet  there 

Clasped  round  him  dose  his  pinions  of  dark  gray. 

As  vet  unptactiried  in  the  darinff  flight. 

And  bathed  in  mountain  air  and  doodlefli  warmth, 

Till  strength,  and  vigor  nerved  his  feeble  wing, 

And  his  young  eye  seemed  of  the  sun -light  given. 

Then  were  those  wings  expanded  in  their  might ; 

The  kingly  bird  first  waved  tbem  graceftiUy 

Above  the  nest,  then  tightly  left  hsi  perch, 

And  on  the  danliiig  son  he  fixed  his  gase, 

And  toward  it  bent  his  high -aimed,  tireless  flight 

That  tranquil  lal^e,  the  counterpart  of  all 

He  saw  in  upper  air,  was  sleeping  far 

Below  the  rock  from  which  be  flew,  and  itill 

Arrested  not  bis  eye ;  thatt  upward  turned. 

Gave  not  a  look  to  earth,  but  higher  still 

And  higher,  bade  his  unwearied  pinions  bear 

Him  on.    The  meuntnitt-tops  invitingly 

Stood  forth  and  oSei^  reit ;  yet  soamed  he  rest ! 

That  young,  pcood  bird,  ef  beaven-aspiriag  soul. 

Onward,  still  onward*  through  the  pattileas  air 

He  soan,  unbending,  drooping  not    And  bright 

The  sunbeams  flash  among  his  rapid  plumes. 

In  sparkling  gold,  but  fadinr  fast  away 

Into  n  single  shadowy  speck  afar. 

Farther  and  farther  stiU  r    Why,  fearless  bird. 

Thus  task  thy  misht  to  fathom  endless  space? 

Why  stretch  thy  flight  toward  that  still  unreached  goal  ? 

Will  thy  weak  wing  not  droop  in  ceaseless  flight  t 

Thine  eye  grow  dim  before  that  bunung  orb  T 

Where  art  thou  now  7    In  ludd  distance  lost ! 

Our  vision  cannot  foDow  thee  so  far ! 

That  ch>od  of  silver,  borrowed  from  the  sun, 

Is  neanr  nsthanthon,  unrivalled  bird ! 
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What  is  the  eagle  of  the  heart's  wide  world, 

That  Boars  aloft  into  the  spirit-sky, 

And  seeks  the  dazzling  throne  of  excellence  7 

It  is  Ambition !  — *  Genius'  called  by  men, 

And  glorions,  like  the  eagle,  in  its  strength ! 

It  only  lingers  on  oar  lowly  earth 

To  nourish  vigor,  basking  in  the  beams, ' 

Feeble,  though  pure,  that  reach  us  from  aboTe ; 

Then  spreads  its  stainless  wings,  and  soars  away, 

To  seek  the  soal's  light,  iA  the  highest  Heavpn ! 


THE     HISTORY     OF     POETRY. 


*T    RSV.     •-     S-    BUItCHAbP. 


Poetry  is  the  langtijage  of  the  imagination,  felt  or  uttered.  It 
is  not  a  thing  of  mere  dactyls  and  spondees,  but  rhe  out-gush  of  a 
lofty  genius,  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric  or  versificatiop. 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  sends  it  with  a  purer  and  happier 
sweep  over  the  field  of  its  own  energies,  whether  it  be  a  statue  of 
surpassing  beauty,  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  or  a  glorious 
sun-set  among  the  hills,  or  even  a  simple  blossom  by  the  way^side, 
chronicling  some  old  buried  memory;  that  object,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  poetical.  All  nature  is  full '  of  poetry.  There  is  a  voice 
that  speaks  high  mysteries  as  the  wind  roafs  along  the  tops  of  the 
tall  forest-trees.  It  speaks  no  words,  and  yet  it  is  a  voice ;  its  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  the  soul,  beyond  the  power  of  Words. 
There  is  merriment  and  gentle  laughter  in  the  bubble  of  the  rivu- 
let, as  it  leaps  and  sparkles  on  its  wayj^  when  the  last  sunbeam, 
struggling  through  the  foliage,  falls  doubtingly  upon  its  surface,  as 
if  trembhng  for  its  welcome. .  There  is  a  majesty  in  the  deep  roar 
of  the  ever-sounding  sea  \  there  is  a  strange  sense  of  some  invisible 
presence  among  the  silent  bills,  in  the  lovely  glens  of  the  woods, 
that  obtrudes  on  every  man^  and  sends  his  thoughts  away  into  the 
infinite  and  unknown.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  do  tiie  black  clouds, 
rolling  up  the  sKy,  or  the  sunshine,  thrown  like  a  robe  of  beauty 
over  the  earth,  send  crowding  in  upon  the  mind  the  most  varied 
imagery,  from  the  fearfully  grand  to  the  most  exquisitely  pleasing  ? 
It  is  because  we  read  in  these  external  symbols  the  workings  of  the 
Infinite  Mind,  awakening  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful 
in  our  own.  Now  this  power  thus  to  affect  us  has  been  given  in 
some  degree  to  a  chosen  few,  from  the  very  infancy  of  time.  The 
creations  of  their  fancy  have  a  similar  but  subordinate  effect  with 
the  poetry  of  the  material  universe.  Who,  for  instance,  can  read 
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Byron's  tbunder-storm  at  night,  among  the  Alps,  without  feeling 
somewhat  as  the  poet  felt,  when  he  penned  these  lines  : 

'Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rAttlisg  craf  a  amony, 
Le^t  the  live  thunder.    Not  from  one  lone  elond. 
But  every  mountain  now  bath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  anawera  through  her  misty  shroud    ■ 
Back  to  the  joyoua  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud.* 

There  is  ^felt  sublimity  in  these  lines.  The  mountain-peaks,  the 
rattling  crags,  and  the  leaping  lightning,  with  the  answering  voice  of 
Jura,  are  placed  before  us  in  all  the  vividness  of  the  original  scene. 
It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  grand  and  the  true,  which  will  find  its 
way  to  millions  of  hearts,  and  be  remembered  as  long  as  a  thunder- 
storm shall  break  over  the  hills.  There  is  indeed  nothing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  poetry  that  does  not  bring  before  the  mind's 
eye  truthful  copies  of  N'ature  in  her  own  unstudied  grandeur  or 
beauty.  The  heart  leaps  at  the  touch  of  the  true  poet,  who  fills  the 
minds  of  his  readers  with  those  thick-coming  fancies  which  people 
his  own  brain,  and  which  give  a  freshness  and  an  eloquence  of 
thought  to  every  thing  around  and  within  him.  It  is  this  power 
over  the  suggestive  faculty  which  has  given  the  poets  of  all  ages 
such  an  omnipotence  over  the  human  hearL  I^o  man  needs  a 
guide-board  to  the  truly  poetic ;  his  own  heart  is  the  best  guide. 
If  it  be  untouched;  if  the  living  springs  of  thought  are  not  set 
gushing  with  loftier  and  purer  out-goings  than  the  mere  inspiration 
of  words  and  sounds  can  accomplish ;  if  the  outward  ear  is  only 
gratified,  either  the  poet  has  failed  in  his  legitimate  mission,  or  there 
IS  something  defective  in  our  own  moral  susceptibilities. 

The  heart  then  is  the  only  judge  of  the  poetical.  It  may  indeed 
be  so  sunk  in  sordid  enjoyment  as  to  have  lost  its  native  relish  for 
the  true  or  the  beautiful.  The  fire-winds  of  passion  may  have 
swept  over  it,  making  it  a  moral  Zahara ;  yet  still,  in  its  deepest 
abandonment,  it  will  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  Muse. 

It  is  not  every  man.  that  can  wield  this  wand  of  the  enchantress, 
and  unseal  the  deep  fountains  of  feeling.  '  The  art  poetic'  is  a 
natural  gift,  which  neither  education  nor  industry  can  procure. 
Unless  a  man  feels  within  him  the  high  prompting  of  genius  ;  un- 
less he  can  hold  converse  with  the  Muse,  as  Numa  r  ompilius  is  said 
to  have  done  with  the  goddess  Egeria ;  unless  he  has  been  gifted 
with  the  *0s  magna  Sonaturum,^  the  divine  faculty  of  poetic  expres- 
sion, he  may  never  hope  to  play  upon  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  as  upon  a  lyre;  filling  the  soul  with  grandeur,  melody  and 
love.  A  poet  must  have  not  only  judgment,  taste,  imagination,  and 
a  far-seeing  insight  into  human  nature,  but  above  and  beyond  every 
other  attribute,  a  sovereign  eloquence,  which  is  as  purely  the  gift  of 
divine  goodness  as  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  water  he  drinks  from 
the  leaping  brook.  Indeed,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  form  the 
true  poet  are  seldom  united  in  the  same  individual.  Hence  it  is 
only  at  far  intei*vals  that  a  master-spirit,  such  as  Homer,  Virgil, 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  appears,  and  holds,  as  by  magic,  the  minds 
of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
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The  earliest  and  most  correct  historians  bear  testimony. to  the 
great  antiquity  of  poetry ;  tjiat  it  existed  before  prose  in  history ; 
before  music  in  melody  ;  before  painting  in  descnption,  and  before 
sculpture  in  imagery.  It  has  its  origii^  in  the  nature  of  man ;  in 
the  deep  and  mystic  recesses  of  the  human  soul.  And  we  mfty 
suppose  that  the  great  Parent  of  our  race,  when  placed  amid  the 
green  trees  of  Paradise,  amid  its  clear  and  quiet  rivers,  beneath  the 
oyer-arching  sky,  and  while  the  mysterious  visitants  of  the  aii*  and 
the  woods  were  pouring  their  rich  melody  upon  his  outward  ear, 
felt  the  potent  influence,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  struggliiyg  emo- 
tions in  language  eminently  poetic.  Adam  then  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  poet ;  and  we  may'  infer  that  his  early  descendant,  who 
so  skilfully  handled  the  harp  and  the  organ,  was  also  a  poet.  But 
for  boldness  and  beauty,  the  Hebrew,  poets  stand  unrivalled  and 
alone.  Their  during  personification  and  bold  imagery  sink  into' 
our  hearty  Hk^  the  voice  of  Deity.  The  floods,  the  mountain^,  the 
trees,  all  nature,  in  their  hands,  become  instinct  with  life,  and  fear- 
fully eloquent.  Cold  and  stupid  —  dead,  indeed— must  be  that 
heart  that  does  not  actually  quake,  as  well  as  bow  in  humble  adora- 
tion, while  reading  Habbakuk's  unutterably  sublime  description  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  One.  There  is  something  so  solemn  and 
awful  in  it,  that  one  can  scarcely  commence  it  without  hearing  the 
Syballine  warning  ringing  in  his  ears  :  '  Procul,  oh !  procul  este 
profani!'  The  song  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  on  passing  the 
Ked  Sea,  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  poetry  on  record. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  admiring  the  majesty  of  the  style, 
or  even  feeling  a  desire  to  unite  our  sympathies  with  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  and  shout  aloud  our  gratitude  to  their  Deliverer. 

In  the  earliest  times  to  which  we  have  any  historic  access,  we 
find  poetry  associated  with  religious  worship.  The  poet  held  at 
once  the  office  of  prophet  and  priest.  Plato  says :  '  The  most  an- 
cient poetry  was  that  in  the  form  of  hymns,  addressed  to  the  Deftt.' 
And  there  is  a  reason  for  this.  Men«  however  benighted,  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  wonder,  fear,  joy  and  other  kindred  emotions, 
as  they  witness  the  wonderful  displays  of  power,  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty in  the  world  around  them.  The  earthquake  making  the  solid 
ground  to  tremble ;  the  terrific  march  of  the  thunder-storm ;  the 
gorgeous  piles  of  cloud  gathering  round  the  sun  at  eventide,  could 
never  be  viewed  without  mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  reverence, 
of  gratitude  and  joy.  Hence  there  would  arise  hymns  and  songs 
of  deliverance  ;  bold,  figurative  and  highly  poetic  forms  of  religious 
worship.  Thus  poetry  finds  its  appropriate  channel  in  the  out- 
reachings  of  the  heart  after  the  good,  the  all-powerful,  in  those 
strong  but  mysterious  sympathies  which  unite  us  with  that  unseen 
Being  who  animates  and  adorns  the  whole  material  universe.  If 
we  come  down  to  pagan  nations ;  to  the  palmy  and  prosperous 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  poetry  nolding  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  worship  of  the  people.  The  responses  of  their  oracles 
were  delivered  in  poetic  form.  The  only  theology  with  which  they 
were  familiar  consisted  of  poems  recording  the  fostory  of  the  gods. 
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Their  whole  system  of  religion  was  a  religion  of  poetry ;  the  float- 
ing fragmentd  of  that  majestic  structure  once  reared  by  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  In  their  misty  conception  of  spirits  presiding  over 
fields,  forests,  fountains ;  over  the  husbandman  in  his  toils,  guard- 
ing his  flocks  and  his  grain ;  we  recognize  the  original  and  truthful 
doctrine  of  the  ministration  of  angels.  On  the  wings  of  a  glowine 
fancy  the  devout  pagan  rose  upward  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and 
there  he  held  converse  with  beings  of  unconquerable  might ;  of 
majestic  form  ;  of  matchless  beauty ;  of  indescribable  grace  of  md- 
tion  ;  whose  eloquence  was  irresistible  in  its  power  to  awe,  to  in- 
struct, to  win ;  whose  music  could  tame  a  fury's  heart,  and  hush  all 
heaven  with  rapture  ; .  and  the  natural  and  inevitable  emotions  of 
his  soul  found  outlet  in  the  highest  forms  of  poetic  utterance. 

But  poetry  was  not  confined  to  religion.  Before  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  all  history  was  preserved  in  this  form,  and  even  the  dry 
and  dusty  dptails  of  law.  The  laws  of  the  Greeks  were  originally 
in  verse,  set  to  music,  and  sung  at  their  public  feasts.  '  The  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  were  in  verse.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the  songs  of  the 
'German  oards  were  their  only  annals.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Persians,  the  Arabians,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Eastern  nations 
kept  their  history,  religion  and  morals  in  verse.  The  Scythians, 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul,  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
nations,  held  their  bards  in  the  greatest  veneration,  iind  their  reli- 
fi;ious  ceremonies  were  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their  poetry.  It 
IS  to  the  poems  and  songs  of  the  bards  that  we  are  mostly  indebted 
for  all  the  access  we  have  to  the  history  of  the  past.  As  these  songs 
were  sung  at  every  festival,  they  werelianded  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  thus  kept  alive  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing. 
These  bards  were  the  priests,  the  legislators,  the  peace-makers ;  in 
a  word,  the  civilizers  of  mankind.  They  celebrated  the  deeds  of 
the  virtuous  warrior ;  they  seated  themselves  in  the  festive  halls  of 
kings  and  princes,  soothing  the  haughty  lordlings  of  royalty;  or,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  they  sent  such  a  thrill  of  martial  ardor  over 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  sang  the  achievements  of  their 
favorite  heroes,  that  the  nK>st  timid  became  brave,  the  most  irreiso- 
lute,  daring. 

It  is  somewhere  stated  that  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  after  one  of 
his  victories,  called  for  the  bards ;  and  as  they  sang  the  heroic  deeds 
of  other  warriors,  their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  the  iron-hearted 
chieftain  wept.  He  felt  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  virtuous,  the 
heroic  and  generous  in  human  character,  and  a  sense  of  his  own 
worthlessness  and  wickedness  smote  him.  He  wept,  for  his  own 
heart  told  him  that  though  he  had  overran  with  a  fierce  soldiery  the 
empire  of  a  great  but  degenerate  people,  yet  his  name  would  never 
live  in  song  with  the  virtuous  warriors  of  other  lands.  It  was  this 
immortality  of  verse,  this  deathless  spirit  of  song,  which  of  all 
honors  the  warrior  regarded  the  highest,  that  nerved  the  arm  and 
fired  the  heart  of  the  soldier. 

No  mere  prose  writing  could  have  produced  this  effect,  or  grati- 
fied this  yearning  of  the  soldier  for  the  memory  of  posterity.  Prose- 
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writing  neither  admits  that  strongly  DnetaphQrical  style  and  beauti- 
ful inversion  of  words,  which  not  only  gives  a  musical  cadence  to 
the  sentences,  but  tends  also  to  fasten  them  in  the  memory.  Hence 
poetry  rather  than  prose  was  adopted  as  the  early  and  only  vehicle 
of  knowledge,  as  the- connecting-link  between  the  far-distant  past 
and 'the  preseht..  We  have  probably  the  very  words  of  Lamech  and 
Homer  aiid  Ossian,  and  in  the  very  form  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  living  principle  in  poetry,  utterly  un- 
known to  any  other  human  production.  Cities  have  been  built  and 
swept  again  into  oblivion ;  nations  have  arisen  and  passed  off  from 
the  field  of  history  like  pictures  from  the  screen  of  the  phantasma- 
goria ;  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  trodden  again  and 
again  by  the  living  tides  of  men,  whose  arts,  arms  and  very  names 
have  perished  with  themselves ;  but  the  song  of  Miriam  and  Moses 
still  warms  t;he  heart  of  the  Christian,  while  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
rouses  the  warrior  like  the  distant  sound  of  martial  music. 

As  the  two  great  poets  of  heathen  antiquity,  I  mention  the  names 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  genius  of  both  fhese  men  was  most 
magnificent.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rapture  ;  Virgil  ibore  light 
and  sweetness,  at  least  the  poetical  fire  was  more  raging  in  the 
one,  but  clearer  and  milder  in  the  other,  which  makes  the  first 
more  amazing,  the  latter  more  agreeable.  In  short,  these  two  im- 
mortal p6et8  must  be  allowed  to  have  so  mqch  excelled  their  con- 
temporaries, as  to  have  exceeded  all  comparison ;  to  have  eVen  ex- 
tinguished emulation,  and  in  a  manner  Confined  true  poetry  not  only 
to  their  own  languages  but  to  their  very  persons.  And  yet  we  may 
venture  to  name  among  the  Greeks,  as  holding  an  enviable  position, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  others,  of  whom  miracles  of  song'  are  re- 
corded. And  among  the  Latins,  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Plautus  and 
Lucretius.  The  period  from  Pisistratus  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  poetry,  but  her  glory 
departed  when  her  liberty  was  gone.  Thus  also  during  the  trium- 
virate of  Octavius,  Antony  and  Xepidus,  poetry  flourished  in  Italy. 
But  in  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  with  Liberty  fell  Literature  ;  not  indeed 
at  once,  for  she  rose  and  fell  frequently,  rising  weaker  and  falling 
heavier  at  each  successive*  time.  But  afler  Augustus  assuteed  the 
purple,  chains  were  put  upon  the  muses,  golden  ones  indeed,  and 
'  sparkling  with  gems,  but  still  they  were  chains ;  chains  that  bound 
the  soul..  Adorned  and  degraded  with  these,  they  were  compelled 
to  walk  as  beautiful  captives,  smiling  like  infants  and  singing  like 
syrens,  but  sick  at  heart,  pining  in  thought,  as  they  followed  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  the  enslaver  of  their  country ;  at  whose  wheels,  Ro- 
man freedom,  Roman  virtue,  Roman  poetry  and  Roman  glory  were 
dragged  in  the  dust;  and  never,  never  aeain  stood  upright  and 
strong  "and  fearless  and  towering  as  before  !  Succeeding  this,  was 
a  long  night  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  during  which  time 
scarce  a  meteor's  light  was  seen  to  mingle  amid  the  deep  and  horrid 
gloom. 

The  war  of  proscription  against  thfe  freed  oni  of  opinion  was  con- 
tinually waged,  thus  presenting  to  the  spirit  of  poetry  an  impassable 
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Avernua,  where  she  well  nigh  drooped  her  winffs  and  expired.  But 
when  the  human  mind  was  disenthralled  hj  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  new  era  dawned  upon  the  world.  From  the  tinie  Wick- 
liffe- opened  the  Scriptures,  which  were  a  sealed  hook  hefore,  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  poetry  of  the 
English  bards,  exciting  the  dormant  intellect  of  the  nation,,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  future  fleld  of  song.  It  was  Christianity  that  gave  ^ 
new  impulse  to  thought,  and  produced  the  circumstances  which 
evolved  isuch  minds  as  shone  m  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Beattie,  Young,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  were  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  English  nation.  And  Milton,  that  prince  of  modern 
poets,  gathered  strength  for  the  noblest  flights  of  human  genius,  by 
an  habitual  and  reverent  contemplation  of  the  sacred  volume.  It 
was  on  Zion's  hill  and  at  Siloa's  brook*  that  be  caught  that  inspira- 
tion which  raised  him  above  the  Aonian  Mount.  U  was  under  the 
refined,  elevating  influence  of  the  sacred  oracles,  that  he  rose,  as  on 
angel's  wing,  and  soared  like  the  bird  of  morn  out  of  Sight  amid  the 
music  of  his  own  grateful  piety.  The  poets  that  have  risen  the 
highest,  and  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with 
all  that  is  pure  in  sentiment  and  lofby  in  song,  gathered  the  materials 
of  their  verse,  not  from  a  world  where  every  grov^,  field,  forestand 
fountain  had  its  nymph,  god  or  goddess,  but  from  that  world  of  '  life 
and  immortality,'  over  whose  peopled  realms,  Dbit?  Himself  pre- 
sides. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  poets  of  Pagan  antiquity,  we  do  affirm 
that  Homer  has  been  surpassed  in  his  battle  scenes  by  Miriam  and 
Deborah ;  the  Grrecian  drama  rises  not  to  the  sublimity  of  Job. 
And  where  shall  we  find  any  thing,  even  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  to 
compare  with  the  richness,  the  sweetness,  the  grandeur  of  David  % 
Who  shall  equal  Isaiah  in  his  lofly  imaginings  1  Who  shall  sing, 
like  Jeremiah,  the  dirge  of  a  fallen  nation  1  Who  shall  tread  that 
burning  pathway  whidi  is  lighted  by  Ezekiel's  genius  1  These  men 
caught.the  inspiration  of  their  poetry  from  the  throne  of  Gron,  and 
they  will  stand  on  a  lofty  preeminence  above  the  rest  of  the  race 
until  the  world  shall  expire ! 

What  a  diflerent  man  would  Byron  have  been,  had  iie  been  under 
the  conservative  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  how  would  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  noble  genius  come,  like  visitants  from  the  better  land, 
casting  the  influence  of  a  hopeful  and  happy  faith  in  upon  crushed 
and  bleeding  hearts  !  He  had  the  soul  of  poetry  in  him  ;  his  heart 
was  tremblingly  alive  with  adoration,  but  there  was  no  temple  in  his 
understanding.  A  mind  he  had,  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  wanted 
the  balancing  power  of  religious  principle ;  truly  splendid  were  the 
efforts  of  his  genius,  but  these  could  not  hush  the  mad  turbulence 
of  his  bosom.  Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea,  they  only  bright- 
ened the  storm,  which  they  had  no  power  to  calm  or  control. 

But  we  must  leave  the  poets  and  poetry  of  the  old  world,  and  visit 
this  our  native  land,  where  the  genius  of  song  was  cradled  by  the 
hardy  and  heroic  men  who  laid  the  first  foundations  of  our  nation's 
fame  and  greatness.     Some  of  our  readers  may  smile  perhaps,  if  we 
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attempt  to  convince  them  that  the  true  poetic  feeling  did  exist  in 
the  land  of  blue-laws  and  bigotry  and  witchcraft ;  in  a  land,  where 
the  only  song  was  the  harsh  nasal  chanting  of  some  limping  version 
of  a  psalm.  But  who  will  say  there  was  no  poetry  in  the  bosom  of 
those  in  the  '  May  Flower's'  cabin,  when  she  hovered  on  that  stem 
rocky  coast,  like  a  wounded  sea-fowl,  seeking  a  place  to  die ;  her 
torn  rigging  crackling  in  the  December's  blast ;  behind,  three  thou- 
sand miles. of  water  stretching  between  them  and  civilization  ;  be- 
fore them,  an  unbroken  snow-covered  forest,  where  the  howl  of  the 
wild  beast  mingled  with  the  wilder  war-cry  of  the  savage,  and  yet 
not  a  regret  in  man's  heart  to  shake  his  high  resolve,  and. not  a  tear 
to  dim  the  lustre  of  a  woman's  eye. 

Was  there  no  poetry  in  the  transactions  of  that  first,  long,  terrible 
winter,  when  disease  was  laying  low  the  pride  of  manhood  and  the 
loveliness  of  woman ;  when  one  by  one,  in  swift  succession,  the  sad, 
stricken,  but  still  high-souled  and  trusting  band  laid  their  loved  Ones 
in  that  sloping  bank  which  looks  out  toward  England,  and  then  re- 
turned, undismayed,  to  the  high  ta^k  of  unrolling  a  nation's  destiny ! 

Need  I  say  that  the  highest  elements  of  poetry  were  with  these 
men,  and  the  influence  of  a  free  and  enlightened  Christianity  was 
only  needed  to  call  forth  the  genius  who  would  sweep,  as  with  a 
Milton''^  hand,  the  haip-strings  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  pluck  a  single 
gem  from  the  crown  of  English  poets  ;  we  yield  them  air  their  lau- 
rels ;  but  still  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  here.  America, 
our  own  America,  i»the  home  of  Gt^enius;  the  home  of  the  Muses. 
And  under  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  sweeter  songs  may 
yet  arise  than  ever  floated  over  the  Adriatic,  or  breathed  among  the 
islands  of  the  blue  JEgean.  Nothing  but  the  lOve  of  gold,  *  that  vile 
idolatry,'  can  prevent  us  from  becoming  as  classic  as  Greece.  From 
this  source  there  is  danger.  In  man's  heart  of  hearts,  in  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  immortal  spirit,  tjiere  is  one  celestial  harp,  whose 
strings  give  no  response  to  tne  touch  of  Mammon's  fingers. ' 

That  poetry  will  have  an  influence,  and  that  it  may  be  made  an 
efficient  instrumentality  in  improving  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  eonteraplate  the  elements  of  its 
power.  It  is  more  effective,  more  spirit-stifring,  than  music,  statuary 
OT^  painting.  Let  us  quote  two  Stanzab  from  Wordsworth,  whifch 
illustrate  the  suggestive  power  of  poetry.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
butterfly: 

'  Stat  near  me  ;  do  not  Uke  thy  Aiyht  I  O  i  ple&cant,  pleannt  were  the  dayt, 

A  little  longer  stay  in  tirtt,  |        The  time  when  ip  our  childieh  plays, 
Mncli  eonvereo  do  I  find  in  thee,                 '  |        My  sister  ^mkxlow  and  1 
Historian  of  my  infancy.  Together  chssed  thto  butterfly. 

Float  near  me  I    Do  not  yet  depart  I  'A  very  hunter,  did  I  rush 

Dead  times  revito  in  theet  I       Upon  the  prey<    With  leaps  and  springs, 
Thou  brtag'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art,  ,      1  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush, 

A  solemn  imsge  to  my  heart,  Bnt  sbe«  Odd  love  her  t  feared' to  brush 

My  father's  family !     -  {        The  dust  from  off  iu  wings.' 

Now  in  these  few  lines  the  poet  calls  up  a  train  of  treasured 
memories,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  every  other  except  the  poetic 
art  divine.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  painter  could  never,  by  a  simple 
butterfly,  a  boy  and  his  little  sister,  bring  such  a  rush  of  old  buried 
feelings  over  the  heart. 
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There  is  little  indeed  in  the  mere  apostrophe  of  the  poet  to  the 
butterfly.  But  the  moment  he  calls  it  the  '  historian  of  his  infancy,' 
up  leap  the  old  familiar  faces  of  other  days ;  his  father's  family,  his 
own  boyish  sports,  hia  sister  Emmeline,  with  a  thousand  other 
thoughts  associated  with  the  dark  and  dream-like  pasU  Then  what 
a  contrast  the  poet  draws  between  himself  and  his  sister  (  The  one, 
in  the  rough,  wild  wantonness  of  boyhood,  leaping  and  springing 
from  brake  to  bush  after  the  glossy  winged  wanderer,  determined 
to  catch  it,  though  at  the  loss  of  one  of  its  wings  or  feet ;  but  she, 
with  all  the  fawn-like  movements  of  a  gentle  girl, 

—  *  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  friim  o^  ita  wii^i.' 

Our  moral  sensibilities  are  so  arranged  and  attuned,  that  true 
poetry  will  find  its  way  to  the  he;art  and  leave  its  impress  there. 
Hence  its  iufluence,  during  all  time,  over  thie  moral  feelings  and 
habits  of  men.  Some  of  the  grandest  revolutions  and  changes  that 
haire  signalized  the  world's  history  have  b^en  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  poetry.  It  was  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  that  civil- 
ized Thrace.  It  was  the'  sublime  ode  of  Miriam  and  .Moses  that 
developed  the. patriot  spirit  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  songs  of' the 
bards,  those  divinely-inspired  old  men,  that  preserved  the  Welsh 
uncouquered  and  unconquerable  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  It 
was  the  Troubadours  and  minstrels  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  that  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  invested  the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues  with  an  ideal 
beauty,  which  found  ita  way  to  the  better  feelings  of  men,  in  those 
dark  and  barbarous  ages,  and  called  up  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe  the  most  romantic  love  of  the  brave,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good. 

It  was  the  Holy  Song  Book  and  the  Psalms,  which  the  solitary 
monk  of  Geneva  appointed  to  be  sung  among  his  followers,  that 
spread  the  doctrines  of  the  reformatioa  like  wild-fire  over  Germany, 
Holland,  France  and  England.  They  formed  the  chief  pillar  of 
Cromwell's  power  during  the  protectorate.  His  soldiers  sang  them 
on  their  march,  at  parade,  and  on  the  battle-ground.  So  too  when 
the  licentious  and  infidel  court  of  Charles  the  Second  had  sensual- 
ized the  public  taste,  it  was  the  muse  of  Pope,  Young,  SwifV,  Addi- 
son and  Gay,  a  shining  phalanx  of  poetic  talent,  that  restoi-ed  the 
public  mind  to  its  original  purity  and  healthfulness.  They  lashed 
the  vices  of  the  times.  They  held  up  the  mirror  of  virtue  before 
the  public  ,eye,  until  the  profane  wits  of  that  profligate  age  saw 
themselves  mirrored  in  all  their  deformity,  and  shrunk  back  self- 
condemned  at  the  sight  .  Adam  Smith,  the  well-known  author  of 
*  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  has  finely  remarked, '  The  poets  who  best 
paint  the  refinements  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  the  private 
and  domestic  virtues,  are  much  better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chry- 
sippus  or  Epictetus.'  '  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  the  country, 
and  I  care  not  who  are  its  rulers,'  was  the  saying  of  one  who  well 
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nndentood  the  w<>rkiiig8  of  the  human  heart.  He  knew  that  their 
eAct  upon  the  hopea  and  fears  and  patriotism  of  the  people  waa 
greater  than  that  of  a  standing  army  or  the  statute-book.  These 
address  men  as  beings  of  sympathies  and  aflections.  They  go  with 
them  into  the  every«^ay  duties  of  life,  modifying  and  shaping  their 
diaraeter  and  habits. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  a  moral  point  of  view  that  the  poets  are  valuable : 
they  are  among  the  most  uexhauatible  mines  of  solid  instruction* 
We  learn  from  the  ancient  poets  more  of  the  history  and  mapneis 
of  the  past,  than  from  all  other  sources  combined. 

All  uie.  arts  and  sciences,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  originally 
recorded  in;  poetry.  Hence  Homer  has  been  styled  the  faUher  of 
philosophers.  Alexander  learned  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  his 
institul^s  of  war  \  Lyenrgus  his  laws  and  political  economy.  Aris- 
totle his  rules  of  criticism  ;  Strabo  the  exact  geographic  location  of 
cities,  islands  and  nations.  It  is  to  Juvenal,  Horace,  Ossian,. Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  the  poets  of  a  nation,  that  we  must  go  for 
a  &ithful  portraiture  of  men  and  manners.  The  poets  too  are 
among  the  best-read  scholars  and  philosophers  of  their  age.  If  we 
can  credit  our  Lexicons,  the  Muse  takes  her  name  from  a  tendency 
to  investigate.  The  etymology  of  the  word  muse,  as  is  well  known 
to  every,  scholar,  being  Meo  t^tmi,  that  is,  linjuire.  Thus  there  is 
a  mntnal  affinity  between  philosophy  and  poetry. 

Themncient  ntbnlifts  tell  us  that  Uie  river  Alpheus  runs  by  under- 
ground channels  for  a  vast  distance,  and  c^ts  its  way  through  the 
••a  without  mixing  its  waters  with  the  salt  waves,  till  it  finally  blends 
itself  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse,  so  Uiat  what- 
ever is  thrown  in  on  the  Grecian  side  is  found  ultimately  on  the  Sici- 
Itaa.  Thus  it  is  witii  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  same  impulse 
diat  carries  the  mind  to  poetry,  inclines  it  to  a  love  of  (|^eneral  ex- 
cellence, and  by  a  most  natural  sympathy  connects  it  with  art  and 
science.  Hence,  as  we  run  the  eye  along  the  line  of  the  past,  we 
always  find  the  Muse  band  in  hand  with  Science  ai\d  Literature. 

Knowledge  of  every  kind,  is  ^valuable,  especially  in  this  age  of 
progress  ;  but  if  we  would  increase  our  real  happiness,  we  must  be- 
come familiar  with  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  acquire  a  cultivated 
and  well-regulated  taste  for  the  Ideal,  and  the  True.  In  this  manner 
we  shall  people  the  fields  and  the  streams,  not  with  the  genii  of  a 
Pagan  Mytboloey,  but  with  the  bright  visions  of  an  active  and  re- 
fined fancy,  makmg  the  earth  more  sunny  to  our  eyes  and  more  mu- 
sical to  our  ears.  Add  to  this,  that  the  study  of  the  poets  is  the  best 
academic  exercise  preparatory  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  The 
Romans  so  well  understood  this,  that  Horace  and  Virgil  were  their 
two  most  popular  school-books.  The  study  of  these  authors  in- 
creased the  imaginative  power  of  the  Roman  youth,  while  they  nur- 
tured and  warmed  their  affections  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  the 
same  manner  a  course  of  analytic  readings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
poets,  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Habbakuk,  and  the  Revelation  of  John  the 
divine  ;  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty  and  sublimity,  together  with 
the  didactic  and  moral  poets  of  later  times,  would  do  much  to  coun- 
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teract  die  selfiBbnesB  manifest  in  the  trades  and  professions  of  life ; 
they  would  warm  and  widen  the  philanthropy,  especially  of  the 
f  oung  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  the  most  expansile  schemes  of  use- 
;ulne8s.  I  do  not  mean  that  nothing  but  poetry  should  be  read  or 
taught,  but  I  do  mean  that  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Thompson,  Cowper, 
Pope,  Young,  and  selections  from  the  ancient  Scriptures^  should  be 
studied  with  as  much  devotion  in  our  schools  as  die  discoveries  of 
Plato,  Locke,  Newton  or  Herschel.  A  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  the  globe,  or  the  distances  of  the  stars,  or  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
or  the  science  of  metaphysics,  is  of  far  lesi  moment,  in  the  practical 
duties  and  relationships  of  life,  than  a  knowledge-  of  the  science  of 
the  human  heart,  which  is  professedly  the  science  that  poetry  loves 
to  study  and  to  inCukate. 

There  is  far  too  much  cold  and  barren  speculation  in  the  present 
affe  of  the  world.  The  culture  of  the  affections  ;  the  outpourings 
of  the  heart  after  themfinUe  and  the  pure,  which  become  beings  en- 
dowed with  immortality,  and  that  spirituality  of  soul  which  can  hold 
communion  with  the  Beautiful  and  theGodd,  whether  it  be  found  in 
a  budding  flower,  or  in  the  lofty  virtues  of  an  honest  and  uprieht 
statesman,  are  all  in  a  fair  way  of  being  neglected,  if  not  utterly  de- 
spised in  the  race,  after  wealth  and  the  heartless  glitter  of  fashion. 

I  close  with  a  fragment  from  Lord  Bacon  :  '  As  poetry,'  says  he, 
'  contributes  not  only  to  pleasure,  but  to  magpianimity  and  good 
morals,  it  is  deservedly  supposed  in  some  measure  to  participate 
of  divine  inspiration ;  since  it  raises  the  mind  and  fills  it  with  sub- 
lime ideas,  by  proportioning  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind,  and  not  submitting  uie  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and 
history  do/ 

Well,  therefore,  has  Mrs.SiGOURNBT,  in  one  of  her  select  poems, 
very  prettily  represented  a  young  girl,  in  her  dewy  bqwer  at  sunrise, 
and  an  aged  pilerim  at  noon  day,  toil-worn  and  weary,  and  a  willing 
spirit  at  night-fall,  with  the  curtains  of  death  gathered  round  it, 
pach  respectively  singing,  saying,  sighing  : 

<Ohl  ipaak DO Ul of  Poetiy, 
For'tUftholjdiiBff!* 


'AVE      MARIA! 

Avs  Maexa  !  't  ia  the  eyeniiiff  hymn 

Of  many  pilgrims  on  the  lana  and  sea  ; 

Soon  as  the  Day  withdraws,  and  two  or  three 

Fafait  ttan  are  bnniing,  all  whoM  eyee  are  dim 

With  tean  or  watching,aU  of  weary  limh,     - 

Or  troubled  epirit,  yield  the  bended  knee. 

And  find,  O  virgin  !  Tife'e  repoee  in  thee. 

I  too,  at  nigrht-fall,  when  the  new-born  rim 

Of  th6  youngr  moon  ii  first  beheld  above, 

Tune  my  fond  thoughts  to  their  devoutest  Icey, 

And  from  all  bondage — save  remembrance — free, 

Griad  of  my  liberty  as  NoAti's  dove. 

Seek  the  1Ia1k>iima  most  adored  by  me, 

And  say  mine  <  Ave  Marias'  to  my  hnre. 
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TflcmB  are  plaannt  ipote  where  no  Minbeaini  ^oW^ 

There  are  fertile  vales  where  no  riveri  flow, 

There  are  flowen  that  hloom  where  no  aouth-wimfa  touoi 

And  the  air  is  stirred  with  the  drowsy  hum 

Of  bees,  where  the  place  seems  not  to  bo 

A  fitting  hapnt  for  soqh  melody : 

And  we  wonder  much  that  things  should  be  so, 

TUlj  searching  above  and  searching  belowi 

We  the  hidden  secret  of  Nature  Imow. 


^ere  are  cheerful  homes,  where  the  Hght  of  day 
Steals  in  with  a  faintly-glimmering  ray ; 
VHiere  the  labor  is  hard,  and  coaree  the  bread, 
And  but  scanty  rest  for  the  weary  head ; 
Where  childhood  is  mused  by  Hunger 'gaont, 
And  dasped  in  the  cold  embrace  of  Want : 
And  we  wonder  much,  until  we  find . 
That  a  faith  which  neyer  looks  behind, 
GiTM  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind. 


There  are  yearhing  hearts  that  wander  on 
Threo|rh  life,  as  if  seeking  a  light  that  is  gone ; 
Though  no  outward  cause  of  grief  appear. 
Vet  no  friendly  hand  may  stay  the  tear, 
Which  only  in  silent  sadness  reveals 
All  that  the  desolate  spirit  feels : 
These  love  not  darkness,  they  seek  for  light ; 
But  what  to  other  eyes  seems  most  briglrt, 
To  them  brings  naught  but  despair  and  U^t 


There  are  gentle  natures,  that  strangely  turn 

From  the  hearths  where  Love  doth  warmly  bum, 

Who  hearken  not  to  Flattery's  voice, 

Who  care  not  for  wealth,  but  make  their  Choice 

To  dwell  alone,  that  so  they  may  hear 

The  Muse's  sweet  voice  forever  near : 

And  amid  the  treasures  of  the  mind 

A  solace  and  support  they  find, 

Than  friendship  far  motto  true,  inore  kind. 


This  is  Nature's  grand  primeval  law. 

That  firoitt  many  sources  the  soul  shall  draw 

Happiness,  profit,  strength  and  contei|t, 

As  from  every  changing  element, 

The  leafy  tree  and  the  springing  flower. 

Derive  new  beauty  and  added  power : 

Then  blame  not  thy  mates  that  they  do  not  see 

Each  feature  of  truth  which  charmeth  thee, 

But  abide  in  thine  own  sineerity. 
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In  coming  down  from  Montgomery  a  few  days  ago,  in  company 
with  an  Alabamian  friend,  we  were  delayed  by  the  roueh  traTelling, 
so  that  we  reached  a  difficult  fording-place  after  darK.  My  com- 
panion, who  was  the  better  acquaintea,  in  venturing  to  swim  the 
creek  first,  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  carried  by  the  current  among 
the  brush-wood  below ;  while  the  animal,  turning  round,  made  his 
way  to  the  bank  from  whence  he  started.  The  ardor  of  my  friend 
was  somewhat  dampened  by  the  accident,  and  after  he  reached  the 
dry  land  we  decided  to  make  our  way  back  to  a  dwelling  we  had 
left  some  two  miles  behind.  The  warm  air  of  a  May  night  com- 
pensated in  part  for  our  mishap,  and  we  reached  the  cabin,  glad 
that  our  luck  was  no  worse.  An  old  negro  woman  and  a  '  quantity' 
of  children  were  gathered  round  the  nre  of  a  light-wood  stump, 
and  a  pack  of  dogs  from  under  the  house  came  hayin?  furiously 
toward  us,  with  the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  master  of  the  house 
to  the  door. 

'  Can  we  have  a  staying  here  to-night  V 

*  Well,  we  a'  n't  so  mighty  fine  here  j  but  you  've  had  a  smart 
chance  of  travel,  and  a'  n't  particular.    1  reckon  you  '11  turn  in.' 

While  the  landlord  and  my  companion  were  taking  care  of  the 
horses,  I  began  to  survey  the  premises,  and  commenced  with  endea- 
voring to  count  the  children,  which  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing, 
though  we  began  to  think  they  furnished  examples  of  the  long- 
sought  perpetual  motion.  They  were  nine  in  all,  with  an  infantile 
'  John  Kodgers'  at  the  breast.  The  old  negro  woman  was  busily 
occupied,  varying  her  employment  by  nursing  the  babies  and  fond- 
ling the  children>  and  then  fondling  the  children  and  nursing  the 
habies.  Upon  his  return  we  inquired  of  oar  landlord  what  he 
could  furnish  us  for  supper. 

'  Why,  you  can  have  hoe-cake  and  common-doin's  for  a  bit  and 
a  half;  but  if  you  want  extra  doin's  and  chicken-fixin's,  you  can 
have  'em  for  three  bits.' 

As  we  had  been  without  dinner,  we  decided  to  have  the  '  extras 
and  chicken-fixiti*s.'.  After  supper,  which  was  quite  satis&ctory, 
save  that  the  coffee  was  villanously  strong  and  bitter,  our  host  gave 
us  a  few  hunting-stories,  and  brought  his  observations  to  a  close  by 
saying: 

'  Strangers,  may  be  you  would  like  to  lie  V 

'  Mighty  tired — reckon  we  'd  better,'  said  I,  adopting  the  old 
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man'B  proTiiicialiflms,  according  to  the  adage  :   *  When  we  are  in 
Bufialo  we  must  dp  as  the  buffi^oes  do.' 

My  previpuB  examination  of  the  premiBes  had  apprized  tne  that 
wawere  occupying  the  parlor,  Bittmg-room,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
dormitories  and  all,  and  that  there  were  bpt  two  beds.  The  old 
genCl^man  pointed  us  to  one  of  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
in  a  sound 'sleep.  The  old  people  and  the  children  were  of  course 
accomnfodated  somewhere;  where,  I  don't  know;  save  that  I 
heard  an  ominous  rustling  under  our  bed  during  the  night. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  &etid  and  his  lady,  who,  having  put  up  for 
the  night  while  trayelline  in  Georgia,  were  shown  an  apartment 
where  diere  were  seyeraf  beds.  On  retiring,  our  friend  thought  it 
prudent  to  securely  fasten  the  door  of  their  sleeping-room.  About 
midnight  he  and  his  lady  werid  suddenly  awakened  by  a  violent  rat- 
tling at  the  door.  The  .assailants,  finding  an  entrance  denied  them 
at  that  point,  were  by  no  means  reptils^ ;  but  scaling  the  beams 
and  remoring.a  loose  plank,  like  the  occupants  of  the  ancient  Tro- 
jan horse,  let  themselves  down  from  aloft ;  and  our  friend,  at  day- 
break, found  that  instead  of  having  fallen  among  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, he  was  surrounded  by  the  young  people  oif  the  house ;  who, 
having  been  out  at  a  party,  had  returned  at  an  unusually  lata  |;iour. 

Crossing  the  fordtng-place  the  next  morning,  we  continued  our 
journey  through  the  sparsely-settled  pine-lands,  once  in  a  while 
starting  up  from  their  hiding-places  a  fiock  of  quails,  and  at  one 
thne  during  the  day  driving  up  86me  eight  or  ten  wild  turke]^^* 
There  are  na  finer-looking  birds  than  these.  They  frequent  the 
harviBst-fielda  in  autumn,  and  are  exceedingly  wary  of  the  approach 
of-  the  hunter.  Some  of  them  Weigh  twenty-five  pounds.  They 
are  svrift  on  wing  or  foot,  and  when  near  a  thicket,  resort  to  the 
latter  as  a  means  of  flight.  The  most  profitable  mode  of  catching 
them  is  to  make  a  small  building  of  logs,  several  inches  apart,  and 
dig  a  trench  leading  from  the  outside  to  the  centre  of  this  tempo- 
rary cabin.  The  trench  is  then  covered  over,  leaving  each  end 
open,  and  com  or  grain  iB  strewed  about  the  outsidto  entrance,  and 
fifom  thence  to  the  place  where  it  communicates  with  the  cabin.  In 
this  way  the  turkeys  are  decoyed  into  the  building,  where,  finding 
themselves  entrapped,  they  are  incessantly  thrustiDg  their  heads 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shanty,  vrithont  ever  discovering  the 
opening  from  whence  they  made  their  entrance. 

Toward  sun-set  we  fell  in  with  a  large  party  on  horse-back,  who 
informed  us  that  they  were  going  to  a  wedding,  which  was  to  take 
place  that  night  at  a  viUage  some  miles  in  the  advance  of  us.  One 
of  the  *  crowd'  was  a  brother  of  the  bride,  who  gave  us  a  cordial 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  village,  we  found  there  was  no  little  excitement  in 
view  of  the  approaching  nuptials.  Guests  had  come  in  from  every 
precinct  of  the  county.  At  the  tavern^  the  venerable  landlady,  no- 
ticing that  we  were  not  disposed  to  attend  the  approaching  festival, 
said,  in  a  bland  voice : 

*  Strangers^  yott  'H  lose  a  mighty  fine  chance  to  see  all  the  pretty 
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young  ladies  in  the  settlement ;  and  many  of  'em  are  so  pert  and 
likely  that  their  betters  are  very  scarce.  Beside,  the  bride  herself 
is  a  mighty  well-raised  lady.  She  was  at  the  high-school  at  Tusca- 
loosa for  a  louff  while,  and  last  winter  traveUed  with  her  uncle  as 
far  aa  the  '  Federal  City.' ' 

Finding  that  these  considerations,  though  weighty,  esnecially  to 
bachelors  like  ourselyes,  were  not  likely  Jo  overcome. our  disposition 
to  repose,  the  son  of  our  hostess,  beckoning  us  to  the  door,  pre- 
sented an  additional  variety  of  inducements. 

'  They  '11  have  the  nicest  table  to-night  over  to  the  widow  Powell's 
that  was  ever  spread  this  side  of  Mobile.  The  wines  and  fruits  are 
the  best  that  can  be  scared  up,  and  there  's  no  end  to  the  other  fix- 
in's  they  '11  have  there.  You  'd  best  go  over,  gentlemen,  for  the 
room  is  fixed  up  a  little  of  the  tallest  aort,  with  every  kind  of  vines 
and  flowers ;  and  do  n't  you  believe  it»  strangers,  they  've  even  gone 
to  the  expense  of  buying  sperm-candles !' 

The  dust  and  fatigue  of  a  forty  miles'  ride  on  hone-back  having 
unfitted  us  for  social  life,  we  felt  compelled  to  neglect  the  advice  ^ 
our  landlady  and  her  son. 

Near  this  place  we  passed  the  track  of  a  tornado  ;  a  phenome- 
non more  frequent  in  the  Gulf  States  than  any  other  section  of 
the  Union.  They  occur  in  mid-summer,  and  vary  in  ^  their  length, 
width  and  intensity  of  movement.  Their  eeneral  direction  is  from 
west  to  east,  with  a  slight  inclination  northward.  They  are  inter- 
mittent in  their  violence,  sometimes  prostrating  evety  tree  in  their 
course,  and  again  sparing  the  aturdier  portion  of  the  forest.  One 
of  these  furious  tempests  passed  over  the  county  of  Yalabusha,  in 
Mississippi,  last  season,  destn^ng  the  most  of  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Grenada,  killing  several  persons  and  injuring  others.  In 
1638  one  passed  over  the  counties  of  Barbour  and  RusseU,  in  Ala- 
bama, and  Stewart,  in  Geoma,  extending  forty  miles,  with  an  ave- 
rage width  of  three  hundrea  and  fifty  yards.  An  acquaintance  of 
ours  was  overtaken  by  it,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,^  reached 
a  spot  where  there  was  but  one  tree  which  ho  thought  could  en- 
danger him.  When  this  fell,  it  struck  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately  the  tree  did  not  fasten  him,  and  on  recovering  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  neighboring  plantation.  A  log-house  wbb  en- 
tirely carried  away,  except  the  sills  and  flooring,  leaving  the  occu- 
pants, a  woman  and  five  children,  uninjured.  Some  of  Uie  shingles 
of  the  roof  were  identified  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  eastward. 
A  planter  informed  us  that  his  nesroes,  the  ensuing  evening,  picked 
up  two  maimed  deer  and  three  bushels  of  black-birds.  The  tor- 
nado lasts  but  a  few  moments,  and  is  always  attended  with  heavy 
rain  and  thick  darkness. 

Montgomeiy  is  one  of  the  most  productive  counties  of  Alabama 
It  has  an  undulating  surface,  a  deep  soil  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  well  cultivated  plantations.  In  commencing  a  settlement 
in  this  region,  the  pioneers  went  into  the  rich  valleys,  girdled  the 
trees,  cleared  up  the  rubbish,  and  the  next  spring  planted  with  com 
or  cotton.    In  this  way  crop  after  crop  was  plantea  amid  the  decay- 
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ing  forest,  until  the  bristling  Kmbs  and  finally  the  heavy  trunks  were 
brought  to  the  ground  during  the  storms  and  strong  winds  of  win- 
ter. Many  of  Sie  cultivated  6elds  of  this  county  are  now  free  from 
trees  and  stumps,  but  in  a  thinner  soil  we  often  s^e  the  lands  worn 
out  and  abandoned  while  the  native*  forest  ti^es  are'  yet  standing ; 
the  former  occupants  having  left  them  for  the  fresh  soil  of  the  west. 

No  where  is  a  visitor  met  with  a  more  cordial  welcome  than  by  the 
southern  plj&nteri.  Ton  find  his  residence  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods 
^m  the  road  with  a  wide  avenue  leading  to  it*  Around  are  numie- 
rous  shade  trees,  the  sycamore,  mimosa  and  china.  The  house  is 
adapted  to  the  climate  with  a  piazza  in  front,  and  one  often  two  pas- 
sages intersecting  each  other,  which  in  the  warm  season  contribute 
much  to  the  com&rt  of  the  occupants.  The  apartments  are  spacious, 
and  are  higher  posted  than  we  find  them  in  a  northern  latitude.  If 
YOU  are  a  stranger  your  host  extends  to  you  the  hospitalities  of  his 
house  as  frankly  as  if  you  were  an  old  acquaintance,  cheerfully  an- 
swers your  inquiries,  and  volunteers  to  tsbow  you  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  examine  uipon  his  premises.  You  notice  the  loff-cabins  of 
his  slaves  arranged  m  two  rows  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  rough 
in  appearance,  but  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  cooler  in  summer 
than  framed  buildings.  The  adults,  both  male  and  fenlale,  arB  in  the 
fields,  but  here  and  there  is  a  group  of  children  who,  during  the  ab- 
sence of.  their  mothers,  are  '  minded'by  the  aged  negroes  who  are 
too  infirm  to  labor. 

In  the  g^arden  are  a  numerous  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees, 
and  if  you  make  any  inquiries  of  the  gray-headed  negro  you  meet 
with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  you  vrill  ascertain 
that  for  years  he  has  acted  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  carriage  driver 
and  gardener,  and  if  desired  he  will  expatiate  largely  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  on  the  skill 
with  which  he  manages  the  horticultural  affairs  of  the  household. 
You  see  all  the  fences  made  of  wood,  for  the  manifest  reason  that 
there  is  no  other  material  of  which  to  build  them. '  The  rails  are 
cut  in  winter  and  seasoned  before  using  them.  When  the  wood 
fails  the  planter  resorts  to  ditches. 

The  larse  and  closely-made  bams  attached  to  every  farm-house 
in  the  north  are  never  seen  southward.  The  fodder  here  is  put  in 
stacks  and  the  com  in  '  cribs'  or  small  log-buildings.  Neither  are 
there  any  celliB^rs  under  the  houses,  and  whatever  the  planter  wishes 
to  keep  cool  he  places  in  a  dry  weU. 

At  table  you  find  your  host  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
fife.*  While  you  are  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  festive  board, 
you  observe  that  the  servants  are  continually  bringing  hot  dishes 
from  the  kitchen.  Instead  of  cold  wheat  bread,  you  are  served  hot 
biscuit,  waffles  and  fritters.  You  will  see  but  little  beef  except  in 
winter,  but  an  abundance  of  excellent  ham,  fowl  and  eggs.  The 
butter  is  daily  made  from  the  fresh  milk,  but  you  find  no  cheese  save 
what  is  brought  from  the  north,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  not  being 
sufficient  to  admit  of  it*       . 

After  dinner  your  host  accompanies  you  on  horseback  to  visit  his 
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plantation.  In  no  other  month  are  field  and  forest  eloChed  widi  a 
more  attractiye  livery  than  in  May.  You  pasa  an  orchard  of  peach 
trees  thickly  set  with  the  promised  fruit.  The  wheat  fields  are  yel- 
low for  the  harvest.  The  cotton  fields  often  contain  several  hundred 
acres,  and  during  this  month  demand  close  attention.  Agpnicukure, 
however,  requires  less  severe  labor  here  than  •  in  New-England. 
Haying  time,  the  most  busy  and  laborious  season  at  the  north,  occurs 
during  the  warmest  months ;  a  period  of  comparative  leisure  here, 
since  the  crops  are  laid  by  and  none  of  them  are  yet  matured  for 
harvest;  The  mule  is  chiefly  used  on  the  plantations,  as  he  is  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  than  the  horse,  and  can  better  endure  hanh 
usage.  ' 

When  a  planter  has  a  sufficiept  force  he  employs  an  overseer 
who  superintends  the  business  of  the  plantation,  and  who  occupies 
his  time  with  the  hands,  directing  their  labors  and  seeing  that  the 
work  is  well  performed.  The  value  of  a  crop  depends  much  upon 
the  good  judgment  and  energry  oi  the  overseer,  and  he  who  has  es* 
tablished  his  reputation  as  an  enterprising  and  skilfiil  manager  ob- 
tains high  wages. 

Many  planters  live  from  five  to  fifty  miles  from  their  plantations* 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  a  more  healthy  location,  to  enjoy  bet* 
ter  social  advantages,  and  what  is  more  frequently  the  object,  to  ob- 
tain better  facilities  for  educating  their  children.  In  this  case  more 
responsibility  devolves  upon  the  overseer,  as  the  owner  visits  his 
plantation  but  rarely,  and  can  only  give  general  directions  in  regard 
to  its  management. 

There  are  few  men  whonti  you  can  meet  with  who  are  so  firee  from 
care,  and  who  are  so  truly  sinecures  as  the  southern  planter.  His 
crops  never  prove  an  entire  &ilure,  but  are  always  sure  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year.  As  he  is  able  to  produce  almost 
every  article  of  consumption  within  himself;  if  his  crop  iff  short  he 
has  only  to  reduce  his  expenses  to  the  more  immediate  necessaries 
of  life,  and  these  he  can  produce  except  cofiee,  salt  and  iron.  His 
overseer,  whose  place  depends  upon  his  diligence,  relieves  him  from 
the  labor  and  perplexity  of  superintending  his  hands.  HLb  duties 
are  not  suf&cient  to  afford  him  exercise.  He  employs  his  dmfi  in 
social  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  in  travel,  in  hunting  or  any 
amusement  which  inclination  may  dictate.  Should  you  tarry  with 
a  planter  a  few  days  he  will  invite  you  to  a  deer  hunt :  a  favorite 
exercise  at  the  south ;  and  soon  af^er  day-break  with  half  a  doizen 
of  his  neighbors,  and  twice  that  number  of  well-trained  do|;s  will 
mount  you  on  one  of  his  horses,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  for  die 
open  pine-woods.  The  morning  air  is  exhilarating,  but  as  you  are 
not  an.  old  hunter  you  can  see  no  adequate  reason  why  your  com- 
panions should  be  as  full  of  enthusiasm  in  search  of  a  red-deer,  as 
most  men  would  be  when  a  private  fortune  is  at  stake,  or  a  public 
enemy  is  to  be  encountered.  Af^er  reaching  the  hunting-ground 
and  the  party  are  apprized  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs  that  a  deer 
is  started,  the  company  station  themselves  one  by  one  at  points  where 
the  deer  is  expected  to. come,  and  if  he  escapes  the  first  marksman. 
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be  is  liable  to  be  brougbt  down  by  tbe  second  or  third.  The  hunters 
fire  while  the  animal  is  at  full  speed  ^  and  it  requires  a  practised 
eye  and  a  steady  nerve  to  make  a  successful  shot«  Aft^r  a  few  ex- 
cursions of  this  sort  you  will  find  yourself  participating  as  deeply 
in  the  ardor  and  excitement  of  the. deer-chase  as  if  you  were  a  na«> 
tiye  Alabamian. 

Among  the  wealthiest  planters  of  the  state  is  one  who  came  here 
thirty  years  ago  with  about  a  dozen  hands  lipd  settled  upon  the  then 
wild  lands  of  Montgomery  county.  The  income  of  each  year  was 
inyested  in  additional  lands  and  negroes,  and  he  has  at  the  present 
time  seven  plantations  and  four  hundred  slaves.  The  spacious  and 
beautifully-arranged  grounds  about  his  residence  are  frequently 
visited  by  travellers,  and  will  richly  repay  a  journey  of  many  miles. 
They  abound  with  almost  every  species  of  shrubbery,  vine  and  plant. 
Among  them  are  the  American  aloe,  the  India-rubber  tree,  and  the 
pine-apple.  The  hedges  are  of  arbor-vitee,  cedar,  and  cape-jessa- 
mine. In  a  region  where  so  little  effort  is  employed  to  aaom  and 
make  cheerful  either  the  mansion  of  the  ridi  or  the  cottage  of  the 
poor,  he  who  by  his  munificence  contributea  to  improve  the  public 
taste,  to  make  our  homes  oj^d  our  way-sides  more  pleasant,  is  truly 
a  public  benefiictor. 


TOTfiBCaOW* 

Sat,  weary  biid,  whose  level  flwht 
Thus,  at  the  duaky  how  of  vi^pi, 

Tenda  through  the  midway  air, 
Why  yet  heyond  the  Teige  of  day 
la  lengthened  oat  thy  dark  delay. 

Adding  another  to  the  hoan  of  care? 

The  wren  within  her  moaiy  neat 

Haa  hoahed  her  little  hrood  to  rest : 
Th^  wood-wijd  pigeon,  rocked  on  hign, 

Haa  cooed  his  laat  aoft  note  of  love. 

And  fondly  nestlea  hy  his  dove, 
To  goaid  their  downy  young  fironi  an  laeleinent  aky. 

Each  twittering  hill  and  hvsy  wing 

That  flita  through  mominff'a  humid  spring, 

la  still;  list'ning perhapa  ao  late 
To  Pim^MKi/s  anohAntmg  lay. 
Who  now,  aahamed  to  sing  by  day, 

l^illa  the  aweet  aorrowt  of  h^r  Ibta. 

Haste,  bird,  and  nurse  thv  callow  brood. 

They  call  on  Heaven  and  thee  for.food^. 
Bleak,  on  some  aliff's  neglected  tree ; 

Haate,  weary  bird,  thy  lagpng  flighj^'! 

It  ia  the  chllhng  hour  of  nighl ;        ^ 
Fit  hour  of  reet  for  thee ! 
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Daitdkuoii*  of  the  Telnet  lawn, 

Golden  broaches  on  the  plaid  of  May ; 
living  tint!  of  beanty  ye  have  drawn 
'  Frmn  the  noonUde  of  aome  clondleai  day. 

A  prolific  aiflterhood  are  ye, 

Btooming  in  the  common  paths  we  tread. 
Giving  Inetre  to  the  graaiy  lea, 

Growing  on  the  gieen  moiuidB^of  the  dead. 

Tnlipa  nod  on  longer,  fairer  ateme, 

Blne-bellfl  iwing  more  moefoUy  in  air, 

Eoaea  boast  far  richer  diadema, 
Gayer  dreas  the  jewelled  lilacs  wear: 

Wherefore,  then,  so  dear  are  ye  to  one 
Finding  sweet  romance  no  more  in  life ; 

Struggling  on  beneath  a  clouded  sun, 
Daily  covered  with  the  dost  of  strife? 

Drinking  gladness  ftom  the  gentle  rain, 
Looking  upward  to  yon  concave  blue ; 

Faded  chaplets  ye  recall  again, 
Worn  by  May-time  when  my  yean  were  few. 

When  I  plucked  ye  in  my  rural  walks,. 

WhUe  the  ground-bird  framed  her  nest  and  snag ; 
Piping  gaily  on  the  hollow  stalks, 

Ghai^[ing  tiiem  to  rtti^-lets  with  my  tongue. 

When  ye  graced  with  yellow  dots  no  more 
Pastures  old,  through  which  I  loved  to  stray, 

Filmy  globes  of  silver  that  ye  bore 
With  a  breath  I  used  to  Uow  away. ' 

Emblems  were  they  of  delusive'  schemes, 
Wildly  shaped  in  boyhood  by  my  brain ; 

Passing  joys  and  evanescent  dreams, 
Perished,  never  to  revive  again  \ 

Some  at  rest  beneath  the  turf  of  spring, 
Dear  to  me  in  those  enchanted  hours, 

Back  with  looks  they  wore  in  life,  ye  bring — 
Back  with  shouts  and  laughter  wUd,  ye  floweis ! 
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THE    STATE    OF    MAN    IN    SOCIETY. 

Society,  in  all  its  gradations  of  human  character,  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  a  mass,  is  the  same  '  many-headed  mon- 
ster' it  was  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  the  uttermost  stretch  of  oral 
tradition  and  the  ^most  distant  Records  of  time.  No  change,  as  a 
whole,  has  intuitively  taken  pl4ce.  The  same  natural  causes  have 
produced  the  same  natural  effect^.  The  same  natural  impulses, 
passions,  feelings  and  affections  give  identity  to  the  human  charac- 
ter nowi  as  they  did  in  (he  remotest  period  of  man's  existence.  In 
his  aboriginal  state  he  sinks  lower  than  the  beast,  as  he  gorges  his 
degenerate  appetite  on  the  mangled  carcass  of  his  species.  In  his 
state  of  refined  voluptuousness  he  rises  above  his  fellow  animals  to 
the  highest  progress  of  epicurean  gluttony,  equally  at  a  distance 
with  the  savage  froipi  the  *■  boundary  line'  of  natural  appetite  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  his  species. 

What  a  field  for  the  contemplation  of  man  is  man !  In  the  inex* 
pUcable  range  of  his  power^  he  rises  from  the.  abyss  of  his  degene- 
racy to  the  apex  of  his  pride.>  Within  this  natural  order  of  organ- 
ized beings,  from  the  projectile  point  of  man's  transitory  career  to 
the  mouldering  return  of  bis  constituent  elements  beneath  the  silent 
sod,  or  in  monumental  fanes,  are  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in- 
Tolved !  Whence  then  comes  this  mighty  mass  of  good  and  evil ; 
this  general  flux  and  reflux  in  the  tide  of  human  existence ;  entail- 
ing in  its  consequences  precarious  portions  of  pleasure  and  pain 
through  the  chequered  scenery  of  his  little  season,  redolent  with  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  hope  and  fallacious  anticipations,  till  death  puffii 
out  the  little  lamp  of  life,  and  precipitates  him  to  the  dark  abyss  of 
the  grave ;  where  the  elements  of  vitality  become  decomposed,  and 
are  again  destined  to  contribute  materials  for  the  production  of  fu- 
ture generations ;  while  the  refined  functions  of  the,  mind,  which 
distinguish  him  from  the  brute,  furnish  metaphysical  dogmas  for  the 
pulpit,  maxims  for  the  moralist,  and  matter  of  research  to  the  phi- 
losopher ;  the  three  great  masters  in  the  school  of  human  intellect ! 

Hence  th& natural  philosopher  closes  his  research ;  the  anatomist 
drops  his  knife,  the  moralist  his  pen,  and  the  mathematician  his 
corollary,  when  they  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  the  boundary  of 
physical  phenomena,  and  seek  in  the  mysterious  problem  of  entity 
and  its  properties,  or  form  abstract  from  matter,  a  consciousness  of 
existence,  which  religion  alone,  in  its  -multifarious  forms,  furnishes 
to  its  millions  of  zealous  votaries.  '  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  P 
Pope  says : 

*  *'  '  AxjL  diseord  '■  bunoDy  ill  oDdentood, 

An  partial  aTila  uniTaraal  food.' 

Pope's  natural  philosophy  thus  indicates  that  the  alternations  of 
good  and  evil  in  human  life  result  in  the  approximate  solution,  ex- 
perimentally established,  that  evil  is  either  simple,  concomitant,  or 
involved  as  a  consequence ;  never  an  ultimate  end.  j.  cka»wxox. 


M2  Bacehui  a^d  Ariadne.  [Juno, 

BACCHUS       AWD       ARIADNS. 
vao^  TMM  vnMT  »eox  o?  oTto'a  Ama  aikatobia.  -. 


*Oirmii  ta  ifnotu  ■^ant  tmbal  wwls 


Oh  Dia't  niidv  Met  the  ooeaa  Wkiwn  beat; 

On  Dia*!  Muidy  Uet  stray  Auadns's  feet, 

Juat  aa  fh»m  aleepihe  ataited,  thoae  wAag  iioet  «•  bare, 

AH  boae  bar  flowing  fannento,  all  looae  her  yeOow  hair. 

She  .plained  to  the  deaf  waten  of  Tewubq^  emeUy ; 
Her  tender  cheeka  were  tear-bedewed,  moet  pitiful  to  aae. 
She  ihrieked  and  wept  together,  bat  boJth  became  her  well» 
'  Nor  was  her  face  dkfignred  by  an  the  tean  that  fen. 

Her  aof^  soft  breasts  stiU  beating  with  open  hands,  she  eiied, 

« The  traitpr  hath  dspaited !  — ah,  what  win  me  betide  T 

Ah  what  Witt  me  betide  r  shesaid.    Hack!  over  aU  the  riioro, 

Sound  oymbals  shriU  and  tambouines  that  phrensied  hands  nm  o'et. 

With  tenor  fett  she  prostrate^  and  stammered  like  the  dying : 
Her  color  fled,  and  as  the  dead  her  pallid  limbs  were  lyings 
When  lo !  the  wild  Bacchantes  come,  with  tressss  aU  abroad, 
And  lo  1  the  buoyant  satyrs  come,  that  swarm  before  their  god ! 

And  lo !  tiie  dnmk  SiUBifus  his  seat  can  scarce  retain ; 

The  ass  is  bending  with  his  weight,  his  hands  grasp  ti^htthe  mane; 

He  chases  the  Bacchantes :  they  fly  and  tempt  pnnnit, 

Thb  while  that  elmnsy  rider  goads  on  his  sluggish  bmte. 

Down  from  the  long-eared  crsatnie  he  tnmbles  on  his  haad ! 

<  Gel  op !  get  up,  <3d  feUow  V  the  noisy  Satyrs  said. 

His  chariot  top  Iaoohos  with  vines  hath  wreathed  aboat ; 
His  golden  reins  Iaoobus  to  his  tiger-team  lets  out 

Nor  Mash,  nor  speak,  nor  even  think  of  THiaaus  now  she  may, 
And  thrice  to  fly  she  started,  and 'thrice  fear  made  her  stay: 
She  shuddered  like  the  barren  ean,  what  time  the  tempest  blowa. 
She  trembled  like  the  tight  reed  that  in  the  dank  marsh  giowa. 

*  Behold  a  lore  mofe  eonatant  in  me  !*  lAccmjs  cried, 

<  Fear  not ;  thou,  Cretan  woman,  shalt  be  lAocmTs*  bride : 
The  heaven  shall  be  thy  dowry !  a  star  for  all  to  see, 

Thou  oft  shaU  guide  from  heaven,  my  bride,  the  ship  tost  doabtfully.* 

Be  said  and  from  his  oar,  lest  the  tigen  her  should  fright. 

Leaped  down  to  land ;  the  yielding  sand  confest  his  footstep's  might. 

He  presMd  her  to  his  bosom  —  to  strive  she  had  noskiU  ; 

He  bore  her  off — for  easily  a  god  does  what  he  wilL 

Then  some  went  singing  Hymen !  and  some  cried  Evoe  ! 

And  so  the  God  and  his  true-love  were  wedded  holily.    ca«z.  bmsov. 
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TBI  AoAKBOioH  ov  iBacBiLUS,  with  Notn,  by  C.  C.  Tmurtan,  A.  IL,  Eliot  Profeoor  of  Greek 
Ularatan  in  the UniTenKf  at  Okabcidge.  |b eM  volume^  pp.  160..  BobIob:  ijJBU  Mumbob 
AXn  GpMFAMT,  1847. 

TuBoftoiiUuM  are  piyMdof  tbenwelTefli  aiid  jipUy  to^  on  many  aeooiintf.  Their  '  C 
high  sUadud  of  morality  is  nndonbtod ;  oqnaUy  widonbCed  are  their  ooeia}  Tirtnes ; 
their  iateipriee  10  meet  c«mmeodahle»  and  few  woqU  be  diipeped  to  deny  them  a 
large  amount  of  general  infinmation  and  miteh  learning,  of  the  '  Sodety-for-the- 
Difihnon-of-Uiefiil-Knowiedge*  tort  Unfortoaately,  the^  beet  of  men  often  £dl  into 
•trange  delwiona.  The  mbabitants  of  'the  Ameiioan  Athene,'  letting  op  for  mii- 
venalgeninaee,  have,  among  other  things,  amnmed  to  be  tiie  clamioal  inatmcton  of 
tiie  whole  American  oommmiity ;  while  it  ie  notorions  that  there  ie  not  a  man  among 
them  who  can  write  three  pages  npon  any  snlijeet  myolYing  real  acholarBhip  withont 
ezpoeing  himealf  egregionaly.  And  not  only  do  they  elaim  to  be  <Ae  claaniea  of  this 
oentineat,  bnt  the  oai^  daaaoe ;  afieeting  to  deqwe  New^Yoirk  soholandiip,  which  ie 
really  very  respectable,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  altogether  oontemned  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water ;  Ph>fesM>r  Amtbon's  books  being  eztensiTely  read  and  repablished 
in  England  and  Scotland.  And  all  this  they  profess  to  do,  qnite  h  mp^ytu).  Here, 
§w  instance,  is  Mr.  Filton,  who»  we  hare  no  doubt,  from  all  that  has  been  told  us  of 
him,  is  a  very  excellent  citizen  uid  agreeable  man ;  a  nioe,  pleasant  gentleman,  who 
knows  a  little  of  every  thing,  indnding  a  little  Greek ;  took  the  Greek  Fkofessorship 
at  Harvard  becanse  it  hi^ipened  to  be  vacant,  and  could  hate  filled  any  other  chair 
with  at  least  equal  success.  Last  autumn  a  dark  rumor  reached  us  that,  emboldened 
by  previous  impunity,  he  was  about  to  lay  pen  upon  .£soiirLDS ;  and  happenuig  to  be 
m  Boston  soon  after.  We  took  pains  to  inquire  whether  such  a  fhte  was  actually  im- 
pending over  the  venerable  poet  Bnt  the  knowing  ones  waxed  mysterious  and  un- 
communicative ;  finally  il  was  hinted  that  the  Professor's  editorial  labors  were  sus- 
pended indefinitely,  by  reason  of  &  bi^y  event  that  was  speedUy  to  take  place; 
whereat  we  Were  glad,  for  the  Professor's  sake — and  still  more  glad  for  tiiat  of 
iBecBTLos.  So  Fslton's  Agamemnon  lay  in  abeyance  tOl  last  month,  when  it  burst 
out  upon  us  in  all  its  brilliancy.  Truly,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  Eliot  Pto- 
feewr's  reputation,  and  for  the  reputation  of  Anierican  scholarship  generally,  could 
Jon  DuooxHs's  <  good  time  that 's  coming'  have  been  so  far  antidpated  as  to  allow 
him  to  marry  half-a-dozen  times  over,  provided  it  had  in  each  instance  insured  a 
half-3rear's  postponement  of  this  JSschylean  and  Herculean  publication. 

Not  that  we  are  at  all  disappointed  with  the  book.    On  the  contrary,  we  find  it 
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better,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  Um  had,  than  Mr.  Fklton's  previous  editorial 
performancee  had  led  us  to  expect  Thare  an  no  very  outrageous  gtammatieal 
blunders;  nothing,  for  example,  like  Tatlie  Ltwn^s  eonMHturaia  9taU  for  xtBtimf 
ffvia  {^fc  The  Agamemnon  is  better  off  for  commentators  than  Plato's  Laws,  and 
the  American  editor  who  wishes  to  present  this  mAgnificent  play  in  a  popular  and 
generally  accessible  form  is  not  called  on  for  many  original  hypotheses  or  emendatory 
speculations ;  his  task  is  chiefly  one  of  discrimination  and  selection*  But  this  is  the 
yery  task  for  which  Mr.  Fxi.ton  is  not  qualified ;  for  discriminati<m  reqtires  accuracy, 
and  he  is  as  inaccurate  as  a  man  can  be.  Hence  we  have  abundance  of  annotation 
in  the  RTj^saTi  style ;  t.  e.,  a  number  of  worthless  and  valuable  interpretations  thrown 
down  together,  without  any  hint  of  their  respective  merit ;  many  difficulties  and 
niceties  of  construction  passed  over  without  a  word  of  explanation ;  and  numerous 
desperate  attempts  at  word-for-word  translation,  which  invariably  expose  the  editor's 
ideas  of  syntax,  or. the  superficial  extent  of  his  etymol(>gical  researches.    Nor 

his  want  of  precision  such  as  arises  from  a  limited  knowledge  of  Greek  merely ; 
it  seems  to  spring  from  an  inaccurate  frame  of  mind,  and  manifests  itself  in  matters 
quite  independent  of  scholanhip ;  in  his  geography,  for  instance,  as  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Fkltom's  favorite  commentator  is  Klaosbn  ;  an  mgenious  editor,  certainly, 
but  one  given  to  ex  cathedra  dogmatisms,  and  utterly  unsafe  to  ddpend  upon.*  Pxixc 
the  EuoT  Profeswr  sterns  to  have  half  read,  and  not  quite  half  understood :  in 
some  places  be  hne  apparently  grown  lazy  over  him,.  whM'e  he  might  have  escaped 
various  unfortunate  dips  by  simply  reading  the  notes  which  were  straight  before  him. 
And  while  attaching  great  weight  to  ScH!rKn>Ba»  indubitably  the  wont  editor  of 
JSsoBTLDs  extant,  and  notorious  as  such  throughout  England  and  Gennany,  he 
seems  absolutely  ignOraQt.of  the  existence  of  such  men  as  Palby,  a  keen  and  accu- 
rate scholar,  who  has  made  ^schtlds  his  tpeeialite,  and  DoirALDsow,  of  whom  H 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  one  who  has  not  read  his  emendations  (new  Craty- 
lus  patnm,)  ean  safely  say  that  he  understands  ^schtlits,  much  less  that  he  is 
competent  to  edit  him. 

Having  thus  given  our  general  impression  of  the  book,  we  proceed  to  verify  it  by 
an  exammation  in  detail ;  not  pretending  to  notice  aU  Mr.  Fblton's  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies,  but  only  the  more  obvious  and  glaring  ones. 

<  The  opening  scene  represents  the  palace  of  AoAiiKftNON,  at  Argo9* 

Myeeme,  Mr.  Professor,  Myeenm  !  Myeena  !  !  This  error,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed as  a  common  one  among  tyros  and  dilettanti,  arises  from  confounding  the  terri- 
tory of  Argos  with  the  city  of  that  name. 

2.  Mtfuafuvos  I  *  Keeping  watch  fty  night.*  This  is  Lnrwoon's  tranriation,  (bor- 
rowed without  acknowledgement,)  but  it  is  a  bad  one  for  all  that  Reposing  is  the 
best  woid. 

c/         /  *  Fos  inaUnee,  oi^inapfitva,  t.  648»ha  mys:  '  ObMirudiim  ett  seosofati  dirini  aaaqvam  lofi 

/  ^T    /  hfitfc  Tocem  apud  JEschylum/    On  wfaieli  Palkt  oalTeljr  obaenres:  'Credo,  cum  miimI  tantain  Mt 

/  tktua  est  poata.'    And  we  well  remember  how,  aome  fire  yean  af o,  thia  antboritatire  dietmm  aet  na 

bunting  all  orer  £acHTLU8  (irith  the  aaaictance  of  our  learned  fHend  Mr.  Punch,  then  a  prirate 

"/       tutor  at  the  Univeraity,)  to  find  out  other  inatancea  of  itfiapftlvs.    The  fact  ia,  that,  aa  Pauet  a«ya^ 

die  word  only  occura  in  thia  one  place,  and  Klavsxr's  flovriah  about  ita  peculiar  Aachyleaa  aanae 

ia  merely  JtwXi^yioc  ^Xvapid,  or,  aa  the  commentatora  aay,  when  they  wiah  to  be  pecaUariy  civil  to 

each  other :  '  Mirt  heUmtineUtr.'    Bee  alao  r.  949,  where  ose  of  KLAVBSlf'S  elosuioMwa  haa  led 

FK.TOM  into  aa  almost  incredible  mia-tranalation. 
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*  vTifmit  on  th*  roof,  dative  of  place  wher&— •^ffa^ev  has  been  Turiotialy  explained  in  thb  place. 
LiNVooD  (Lexicon  to  iBscHTLUS  la  verb.)  conaden  it  as  a  contract  from  aviKadev,  L  e.,  above,  at 
the  topt  connecting  it  witii  ortyais^  Psn.B  aarees  substantially  wi&  this  view,  and  compares  it  to 
▼.  96»  iivx6dcv  ffaaiftlv.  ScBKBiitKB  aays,  'axcaOev,  fiom  alwoe,  stands  afher  ariyais  *ATpu6Civ,  aa 
it  were  a  part  aft^  the  whole,  more  closely  marking  the  latter/  But  the  editor  of  Schnbidzb's 
poflthnmoua  edition  obserrea,  that '  dfyraOe*  can  neltiier  be  immediately  connected  wi&  K&rotSoj  nor 
with  KotiuiusvoSt  nor  taken  according  to  Schnbidxb's  view.  Koiniiucvos  denotes  not  Mmply  an  ac- 
tual lying  down,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  place  of  staying  on  we  roof,  n^rre  hein^  lodged ;  or, 
oit  tJte  bedtteadf  SyKaOtv  ifiexo  eubitu),  in  this  poaition,  like  a  watchful  dog  fixing  his  attention  on 
Bcunething,  ruydf  iiiarvr  observes  the  stars ;  StyKaOev,  therefore,  I  r^fer  dlrecUy  to  xvpbs  Mk^v,  and  so 
sain  here  a  significant  cottRMorison,  by  which  the  Kwds  iiism  acquires  a  fur  nobler  meaning  than  in 
me  ccmmon  acceptation  of  the  passage. .  In  this  view  of  the  comparison  It  must  be  conne<^cd  with 
K&Toi^.  TUs  observation  was  made  on  tliel>attiement  of  the  roof,  where  the  couch  was  placed. 
But  we  moat  bear  in  mizMi  that  the  algnal-flrp  waa  expected  only  in  the  night,  when  it  could  dearly 
ahow  itself^  and  not  by  dav ;  wherefore  we  are  not  to  imagine  a  day  and  night  watch  by  alternate 
watchmen.'  The  word  iyKadtv  occurs  in  the  Enniefridae,  v.  80,  dyKoScv  AaSt&v,  taking  in  your 
arsM,  =  i»  (tycrfXaic.  Klausxn  connects  it  with  KoifjuiuevoSt  and  seems  to  think  it  describes  the  po« 
sition  of  the  watchman  as  he  tries  to  rest  CvMto  in  cubando  nititur  cuMom.  But  the  manner  in 
which  he  applies  the  gloaa,  iv  dyxoXai;,  in  the  arms,  is  quite  ambiguous.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
ir^  that  given  by  tiie  editor  of  ScHNxi  " 


true  meaning  is  nearly  that  given  by  tiie  editor  of  Schnxidkb.    Voss,  in  his  German  translation, 
passes  the  difiiculty  over  by  the  general  expression,  Vom  Dock  der  Atreionen  her.    KxurifXDr  ren- 
ders it,  Ahfi  here  on  the  roof  qf  the  Atreidet.    Even  Humboldt  escapes  rather  than  meets  the  diffi- 
oulty,  by  trnnslatin?,  Dem  Hunde  gUiek,  gdagert  mtf  der  Atreiden  Daeh,  i  e..  Like  to  the  hound,  lodg-.^ 
iMg  ftpon  lAe  Atrddafa  roof.*  '  W 

Thm  a  regular '  RcTPBaTf  note.  That  Syriitfcv  ia.not  contracted  for  dvUaQev  wo  be- 
lioTO  there  is  now  no  reasonable  doubt  Ditnbak's  translation,  frum  between  my  bent 
tmntt  explained  by  mvH  itxliv  fdlowing,  is  more  satisfactory  then  any  of  thoee  quoted 
above,  and  has  been  of  late  generally  adopted.  The  introdnotion  of  the  bedstead 
ia  simply  absurd. 

10.  iXOotftdv  re  fia^tv^ '  and  the  announcement  of  capture,*  Not  cdnotct ;  r«  has 
here  its  explanatory  sense -^fiamely,  so  that  0&itv  w  epexegetical  of  the  preeeding 
^riv.    Translate,  <  A  report — ike  announcement  namely  of  capture,*  and  compare- 

118.  ISaii  Xayoidiras  weftwSvs  r'dpx'^i.    *Wae  taught  to  know  the  kare-devourero,  j 

THAT  THXT  wiai  the  couducting  rulere,*  and  Supplioes  60,599,  Ihra  ^ai  tripliei  d\6xov     17/ 

KtpKii^&roit  T'dni6vos.    *  The  voice  of  the  epouee  of  Tereue,  tbat  n,  of  tho  hawk'  ' 

ekaoed  nigktingale.* 

*  wKriirXaVKTov,  the  efdtiiet  of  tiie  conch,  does  not  admit  of  a  predae  and  satisfactory  explanation. 
Properly  and  naturally,  it  meana  reetUea  at  night,  applied  to  a  person ;  or,  diaturbed  at  nighL  It 
may  be  considered  as  applied  to  the  couch,  instecKl  of  to  him  wbo  vainly  tries  to  rest  u^on  it ;  or 
one  who  lies  upon  a  couch,  not  obtaining  or  intending  to  obtain  any  sleep,  aa  is  tiie  case  witii  the 
watchman  here.  The  couch  is  diHurbed  by  night,  and  moistened  with  the  deto.  Unless  we  aro  to 
understand  him  to  call  his  place  on  the  house-top  a  couch,  because  he  holds  it  at  ni^t ;  and  tiiento 
Aow  what  sort  of  a  couch  it  Is,  characterizes  it  aa  night-roaming,  and  bedewed ;  meaning  simply, 
that)  instead  of  sleeping  quietly  in  his  bed,  ho  is  a  nigkL-wMer,  and  exuosed  to  the  chill  and  dew  of 
the  open  air.  ScHmEiDXB,  however,  underatuids  vvKtbtXaYKrov,  nigkt-encompaeaedt  i.  &,  with  tho 
nig^t-breeze  wandering  about  it' 

Of  course ;  if  there  is  a  stupid  mistraludation  to  be  made,  Schneider  is  sure  to 
make  it    There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  word ;  it  occurs  again  ▼.  305,  vftcrVgyayKTOf    ]'/ 
w6ifOif '  labor  tkat  caueeo  them  to  wander  by  night*    So  here,  wxr^irAayicrov  iwfiVf  *  the  . 

place  of  repoee  (the  house-top,)  about  which  I  wander  by  night.* 

35.  '  0aoraoai  eztollere  btandiendo,  Kl.'  A  translation  which  conveyti  no  very  de- 
finite idea.    Render  simply  to  graap,  and  compare  Alcestis  917,  (quoted  by  Blom-  ^. 

FDBLO,)  ^iX'idff  dXS^ov  x^fa  ffoffrd^tav. 

38,39.  iffwv.  •  ■  *  A^do/iai,  *for  thoee  who  know  I  willingly  epeak,  for  thoee  who 
know  not  I  willingly  forget*  Here  an  important  nicety  of  language  is  passed  over. 
In  this  construction  we  should  expect  ftii  /laOowi,  not.  dv  ftaBovot.  Are  dv  and  ftii,  then, 
interdiangeable  at  pleasure?  They  might  be,  for  any  thing  that  Professor  Felton 
has  Yoochsafed  to  say  on  the  subject    The  difficulty  is  solved  by  taking  iv  nadewrt  as 

Olt«  word  =s  iyvoovot. 

56,  57.  inavMpoov.  •   •   •  ^(rdixoiv.    <  The  general  sense  of  this  passage,  viz:  that 

/  .  ,   ••  '  ;    V  /.'...-'. 


^-;t.^  ,  ^ .  d  •  ?. 


yy; ;;.-/...: 
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it  dewribes  the  ■creaming^  of  the  birds  for  the  loM  of  their  ycrniif ,  if  ohfSeiiB  enoogfa ; 
but  it  ie  not  to  easy  to  interpret  the  eiog^Ie  ezpreewontt  e^Mciatty  the  meemng  and 
conatruction  of  rtMit  iitr^Ktav.  Klauw  ^nd  Fulii  following  a  sehoUaat  upon  the 
(Edipna  Coloneiis,  refer  them  to  the  parent  birda,  who  otter  thia  cry,  and  who  aie 
called  mfjoumar^  of  the  air,  or  of  the  high  plaeeo.  '  PnUoa  vero  minime  dinaaei 
ftHiKm*  Bays  Klauibn,  <  qnoa  son  mode  abdnetoa  aed  devoraloa  eve  eonaentaneom 
eat'  Another  aoholiaBt  interpreta  rwU  ^wkw  to  mean  rav  furciKuehrw  mmtmi. 
SomnuDCft  to.nndentanda  it,  and  connecta  the  caae  with  '£f  trviK^  y.  59.  'KuLxmuf% 
olyjeetion  to  thia  ezplanatioii,  that  the  young  birdi  were  not  only  stolen  away,  bat 
eaten  up,  and  therefore  oonld  not  be  called  ^Irviffoi,  will  not  hold,  beeaoae  there  ia  no 
hint  of  the  birda  being  eaten  at  all,  any  more  than  there  ia  that  Hbixn,  whoae  ab- 
dnction  the  robbery  of  the  nest  represents,  was  eaten  np  by  the  t^ana.  [We  wa^ 
poae  thia  ia  meant  for  wit]  Applymg  the  remark  made  above,  (that  the  terma  drawn 
from  law  and  politics  entered  into  the  poetry  of  the  Atheniana,  and  gare  it  a  atraig 
local  coloring,)  to  these  words,  we  shall  aee  a  confirmation  of  the  sense  that  SeBmn- 

y  nnn  and  the  second  aeholiaat  affix  to  ficr»(iru/L    The  ^tmim  wei^  alieaa,  who'  had 

'    l^,their  homea  and  changed  their  reaideaoe.    At  Athena  they  were  not  afloWed  ta 

V  2tae  in  kou$g§  of  their  010  v  Theae  yonng  birds,  in  the  same  way,  have  left  their 

proper  dwelling ;  are  borne  away  to  other  plaoetf,  as  Hslbh  was  te  Troy,  where  die 

too  was  a  acnonmer ;  are  shut  up,  perhaps,  in  cagea. '  [lliere  ia  no  hint  that  the  biidi 

/  wereN^Mfeytt  all»  any  mora  than  there  is  that  Hmuai  was  drat  Kp  in  a  cage  by  the 
Tnjans.]  As  to  the  oonstraction,  the  genitiTe  on  aeeowiU  of  Is  better  than  the 
genitiTe  depending  on  Efuv^y ;  the  cry  is  nttersd  tfn  aeeomU  of  these  birds  stdan 
ficrn  their  home. 

^  There  is  only  one  rational  explanation  of  jigfjiwy,  thai  whi^  refers  it  tothe  paieni 
birds,  who  are  sojourners  m  tiU  air,  tko  domkuan  of  the  mpromo  godo,  and  tAsre* 
foro  under  the  fToUetion  of  thooo  godo.    It  ia  doing  violenoe  to  langnage  to  apply 

^the  term  ^intm  to  persona  or  animals  fombly  compelled,  to  change  their  place  of 
reaidence.  MoreoTer,  by  adoptuig  this  view  We  get  orer  all  difflcultiea  in  the  oon<* 
struction  of  the  genitive,  which  thus  depends  nataraOy  on  yior, 

'  0^71.  0{f9*....irafa^(«.  The  siib>eet  ef  tl]i»  •entenoe  1i  rls,  to  be  mentallT  tDSerted  after  (ha 
aegatiTe,  no  out.  The  moattl  idea  b.  No  one  dnU  ftTert  the  panlflbmenti  wfaiiBh  sre  dwndned  to 
•▼enge  the  offanded  m^esty  of  the  gods.  JxMce  must  haTe  itt  coune,  let  nihi  fiUl  wbexe  it  m^. 
Neither  sMifl,  nor  Hbatf oai^  nor  tears  Bhall  appeaae  the  wnth'of  BeareD.  dvtPttfv  Updv  ia  imder- 
•tood  by  Si^tUBN  to  mean  the  aaerad  Hcat  mytfrted ;  1  &,  tiie  Tioladon  of  the  lawa  of  hoapltali^' 
by  Pabib.  Pxils,  oa  the  other  hand,  refera  it  to  the  ParcB  or  Fates,  ike  mend  pononogta  to  whom 
no  ogering  i»  made  hffin.  TaUns'the  first  interpretation,  the  aentence  ia,  iVo  om  tkMopp 
aecret  aobUitt  nor  m  aeeaet  WbatKmst  nor  by  shedding  of  teara,  tko  wn/Uidimg  omgwn  (of 


tnj,wxoyaa  cfike  negwt  ^  «Kred  ^kiaigt.    Tbe  aeeond  ia,  iV^  <me  ahaUoff&uefke  vrnfitu^tg  ^'Ml'* 


ilfiA«jSraIe8s^(HUM«ei(thiBFazies)  ftf,&c.    ScHzixxoxa  baa  stUI  another  es^anatiaD :  JVo  mm  s 
ofpea$e  iktfeud  degire  (of  Zxva  and  Deadny) /or /Sv«2esa  «aor(/Ee«t  (for  batde  aaterifioea-— wbo  fUl  in 
war,  an4  are  not,  like  victima,  broog^t  aa  bom^onerings  to  the  altar).    May  not  tibe  words  iHpvr 


UpOv  form  SKI  independent  dsnae,  a  genitive  abaolete^  ike  ooaifiott  ^drng  wnt^miai,  tiie  aenae  of 
ttfte  whole  beln&  So  one  akoU  hw  tight,  or  NbatioHtf  or  teart,  opptaot  tkt  ta/eziNf  aaigtr  (of  Zcoa  and 
Beatiny;)  iaaU  cm  taer^Uset  tkau  kme  bttn  hwm ;  until  ftdl  atonement  snaD  have  been  made ;  nnlfl 
aU  llie  oeatlned  Tietima  shan  have  been  ofSared  np.  incladinft  in  tile  ailent  thoudtt  of  t^ 
not  in  the  conscioosneaa  of  the  choros,  Ifae  awrnl  tragedy  of  the  deatfi  of  Aoaxxmhon,  and  me 
bloody  retribatiaii  ezactsd  by  Oustbs  upon  Ua  nolherff  If  Ala  hiterpretatioB  ia  admiailhln, 
there  ahould  be  a  comma  after  UpSn. 

SomfBiDaa's  eiplanation  ia,  of  coune,  inadmisatble ;  i^,  (Uterally,  lea^Mr,)  ha% 
like  our  own  corresponding  woid,come  to  be  used  afanoat  entirely  in  a  specific  aenae* 
and  certainly  cannot  be  rendered  here  by  liesirs.  Hie  interpretation  of  Pulb  ia 
exhibited  with  Mr.  Fsltom's  usual  accuracy,  ao  as  to  confuse  the  Fates  and  Furies 
together !  Such  caielearaess  would  in  any  caae  be  highly  reprehensible,  and  here  it 
makea  a  Tory  important  diflbrence ;  for  the  aacrificea  of  the  Semne,  or  fiuiea,  ware 
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not  in^9  (Yid.  Bloxf.  Gloaar.,)  while  thoM  of  the  Paico  were.  But  on  the  whole', 
the  meaning  aasigrned  by  Klaubbn,  Blomfisld  And  Palst  is  the  aafeet  Cf.  Eurip. 
Hippolyty  145-6 ;  dfnrXiutais  dv(€pot  dO$ruv  mJ^Ayoiv. 

77.  i¥MVb}¥,  A  better  reading  here  ie  dvmioaaw,  or  atfdvnwp  springing  up  ;  fint  mig- 
geeted  by  Hsuum. 

79.  rdfi'mxpyftpoiF.  Aknoflt  all  the  recent  editon  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the 
Fanme  nuuraMr^,  r6  r^n^y#p«i»ir  ^  u€V€ta»  notfro.    See  PnLc'enote. 

86,87.  *TfMf.  •  •  -  9vontPtU.  By  ike  pernuuion  of  tdhat  announcement  (tn- 
4u€ed  by  what  netoe,)  do9t  thou»  kindle  tke  eaerifieeM  9ent  around  f*  Translate 
rather:  DoH  tkougjk  eauee  to  he  kindled  tke  eaerifieee  dietributed  (through  the 
city?) 

94:^96.  ' fa^fiaviniUvii.  '  •  •  ffaeiUirof  literally,  'Drugged  by  tke  eoftt  not 
fraudulent  pereuaoione  of  tke  pure  unguent,  tke  royal  oil  from  witkin  tke  palace' 
This  ia  by  no  meani  an'  aocnrate  rendering  of  w»\im  fitx^y  ffavtXUta ;  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  ia  vtXdif^f  the  eeneretion  (of  oily  matter,  implied  in  the  preceding 
X^ffnortf,)  fiwiUiiftfrom  tke  palace ;  fiy^dBtv^from  ite  inmoet  reeeee,  Palit*!  eon- 
jeeture,  fiofftUiw,  ia  worthy  of  all  attention. 

104.  iSiw  Kpdrot  dtatw,  ths  Omtnoiu  power  orpropMoua  vktoryan  the  way,  Lk,  the  omen  of  yle- 


tnry,  or,  ntfaer,  tibe  pow»r  of  desdny  (ndicatBd  by  the  omen  which  met  the  army,  and  which  i*  de- 
•oibed  in  tbo  Unea  that  follow. 

•  105-107.  *F.KTtXiuiv.  KLAUSXlf  reada  h  TtXhwt  and  onderstanda  r^Xij  to  mean  tka  god*,  the  mag- 
latrates,  aa  it  were,  orer  the  affairs  of  men.  But  die  reading  of  Schxxidxb  and  others  makea  a  bet- 
ter lenae— the  jinicUn^,  L  e..  avenging  men,  i  &,  the  Atreids,  or  the  6reek8.^ri ....  aliav,  for  etiO, 
pemaeionfrom  tke  goae  inpirte  me  elminj  kindred  eg*  {euppliee  tke)  ttrengtk,  i  e.,  the  goda  give  me 
eoofldenoe.  and  the  time  bom  wtth  ma  (Uie  years  I  count  from  my  birth)  gives  me  the  pee^ul 
■trength,  for  fliia,  thovj^  not  fo^  deeds  of  war.  Of  Tarioua  interpretationa,  I  adopt  this,  with 
heaitation/  x 

Of  yariona  interpretatioiiB,  we  reject  thia  without  hesitation.  The  adjective  Utep 
govema  dpSpOe,  We  are  unwilling  to  admit  VsjumtJ^a  strange  eeparation  of  Un^itw , 
or  the  actiTe  aenae  which  ScBNiioift  and  Piilb  give  to  the  word,  or  Paiat'b  inter- 
pietation  of  It  aa  the  nominatiTe  participle  of  iertXiTe.  Buomfibu)  and  Sonun  read 
hr$Xiw  ss  rtev  iv  rtXtt ;  which  answen  very  well,  but  the  change  is  unnecenary.  Ee 
aeema  to  have  the  aenae  of  completion  here ;  dv  6pU  UrtXtXi  are  tke  royal  or  tupreme 
man.  The  two  noons  which  compoae  r.  106  ahonld  be  read  as  periepomena,  tUBA 
pekitie  (aoc  and  Dor.  gen.,)  lOdb  is  epesegetical  of  ircifld^,  (aa  we  say  in  English, 
*Wkick  i$  my  forte  V)  The  whole  passage  then  will  mn  thos i  *I  am  able  to  ting 
of  tke  eoffidence  inepired  by  propitioue  omene  ikat  led  tke  royal  meuj  for  my 
time  of  life  inepiree  me  divinely  witk  tke  pereua&ion  of  oonge;  tke  only  etrengtk 
Uft  me: 

114, 115»  '  Bomtf^m.  •  «  •  ^/ia»r.  There  is  some  diffiealty  in  thb  constmction 
of  pXaptrra^  ylnrtfy,  to  which  it  would  seem  to  refer,  [to  which  it  muet  refer,]  being 
feminine,  and  the  participle  being  eithelr  maso.  ace.  sing.,  or  neat  plural.  Bat  the 
birds  are  represented  as  devouring  the  female  hare,  young  and  all.  The  participle 
may,  in  the  connection  of  thought,  be  referred  to  all  together,  and  therefore  should  be 
constmed  aa  a  neuter  plund.'  This  neuter  plural  won't  do  at  all.  Yid.  Pni:.B'a  note 
^  thia  passage,  and  cf.  530,  ipCeet  riSttmt. 

132, 123.  *  n&vre.  •  '  '  Bfaiov ;  rpSaOs  is  to  be  referred  to  iri^i^ybiy,  according  to 
Klaitsbn  and  Piilb.  In  front  of  tke  totoere,  t.  «.,  the  walls.  *  Bona  ex  urbe  e 
mflDoiis  erepta  in  eastra  ad  naves  portantur.''  Klaubsn.  ScmtBiDBE,  however,  con- 
structs iripycDir  with  irt^viF,  and  9p6e$t  With  rh  infttotXfiOnt  the  sense  being  according  to 
him.'  — Never  mind  What  the  sense  or  nonsense  is  according  to  Scoieidbe;  thers 
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oan  be  reiy  little  doabt  that  the  comtructioii  of  Psili  and  KLAunit  (and  Pauet,)  ■ 
the  proper  one. 

141.  '  'O  J  Uiali¥opai9  reverencing  notp  or  catteing  to  reverence  not  the  eharaeter  of 
huoband:  Piilk.  Religioeue:  Kh.  Perhaps  the  literal  meaning,  not  fearing 
man,  not  dreading  the  reproaches  of  men ;  as  we  say  of  an  andacions  person, '  He 
neither  feara  man  nor  devil  /' 

Mr.  Felton  ought  to  have  giren  us  Klausbn's  reason  for  his  peculiar  version  of 
itteijvafi,  *  Nulla  est  ulUmiB  in  hoc  composito  partis  vis,'  says  Klaubbn.  But  this  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  his  bap-hazard  dogmatieal  assertions,  without  any 
thing  to  corroborate  it.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  given  by  Pbils,  as  is 
evident  on  comparing  it  with  the  kindred  word  ^i  Xivoip.  In  the  next  line  we  see  Pa.- 
utr  has  nodded  strangely,  translating  oikopShos  doXta^  '  A  crafty  KouMewife  i* 

143.  '  airUXmy^of.  This  word,  literaUy  meaning  eereeehed  out,  is  to  be  undentood 
as  referring  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  oracular  communication,  and  its.  eftct  upon 
the  hearers,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered.' 

This  observation  we  confess  ounelves  unable  to  ondeistand.  We  had  always  sup- 
posed the  word  a  very  appropriate  one  to  express  the  frenxied  utterance  of  the  in- 
spired seer. 

151, 152.  *  tt.  '  •  •  IrriT^itai,  <  If  one  would  trtdy  eaetfrom  the  mind  the  useless 
hurdenJ 

Not  if  one  would  truly  eaet,  but  if  I  ought  really  to  coat. 

157, 158.  '  Zi7va.  •  •  •  way.  But  one  by  xealouely  ehouting  Zeue  in  oqmge  of 
victory  ehall  obtain aU  of  hie  mind* 

No,  ehall  obtain  hie  deeirea  to  their  full  extent;  ^r&tv  depends  on  rlv^crci,  and  ri 
iri¥  is  explanatory.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  difficulty  in  v.  155,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  one,  and  the  text  has  been  much  disputed.  The  ordinary  readings  are 
iv^v  Xl^ai,  hvilv  In  Xf^ai,  ov^iv  iv  Ac^ai,  UfiU  eay  nothing  to  the  point :  will  talk  non- 
aenae.  Too  prosaic  an  expression  for  so  highly  poetical  a  passage.  Palit  has  4vH 
Xt^trat,  will  not  even  be  mentioned.  In  default  of  something  better  we  would  suggest 
ivUv  d^Kivat,  will  prevail  nothing!  a  coujectunU  emendation  which  we  find  pencilled 
in  the  margin  of  our  lecture-room  copy  of  Peilb.  Not  being  able  to  discover  it  in 
any  of  the  commentators,  we  make  bold  to  take  the  credit  of  it  ounelves,  till  a 
claimant  shall  appear,  and  meanwhile  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Messn.  Ak- 
THON,  Drisi.be  and  WooiiiBT. 

'  164, 165.  ^ifiSw* ....  ^fUtntv.  lliii  sentence  ii  rarioiuly  explained.  Deorum  kac  eat  gf^tm, 
pottnur  ttMimi  tranatro  iiuidniiitim.— Wkixauxb.  Dwmm  auUm  hoc  eat  ben^fiehtm  nempe  ut 
malo  suo  monito  hominefl  inTiti  discant,  tedtm  venerandam  poltntar  inaidentium. — Bvtubb.  Bloh- 
rxsLD,  connectiiig  it  with  the  preceding  line,  tranwlntifw,  For  a  ntpeetfor  the  gvda  eeaud  on  ike  wor- 
tkipful  bench  ofjuatiee  i$  eomxAow  or  otkier  drwen  into  men.  ScionEiDXB,  Der  QOtter  aber  woU  (jer- 
muOiIich)  Gnade  iat  e»,die  gaoaUig  (mit  Macht)  am  ckrwurdigen  Steuer  aitaen  (der  hochater  Gdlter, 
namentlich  des  Zxus).  i.  &,  hut  it  is,  perhap,  the  fkTor  of  the  gods  ^o  forcibl7  (with  power)  lit  at 
the  awful  helm  (of  the  highest  gods,  especially  Zkub). 

*  If  we  look  at  the  single  woida,  and  review  them  in  connection  with  what  precedes  this  paaeags. 
we  shall  see  that  ^tn^v(av,  though  plural,  refers,  as  ScHNXiDsa  says,  to  Zom  ;  Yif^if,  wbaterer  it 
may  mean  specificallT.  refers  generally  to  the  supreme  law,  that  men  are  taught  by  fufTerins  to  be 
wise ;  fiiaiuts  evidently  is  explained  by  the  foreibie  manner  in  which  the  new  c^aaty  (that  of  Zxus, 
and  thu  idea  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Pkokkthkub  Bound)  rose  to  power ;  aiXfta  is  bor- 
rowed from  nautical  language^  anid  here  means  the  upper  bench,  viXfia  acfkv^,  the  aarftd  banA,  i.  &, 
Uie  seat  of  supreme  power.    I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  sentence  may  be  easily  rendered,  and  in 


accordance  with  what  precedes  Xtr^Such  is,  eomduiw  {-mv,  a  qualifying  particle,  and  hero  implying 
for  Mtme  naffata^umt  reoaon,  which  the  speaker  does  not  attempt  to  fathom  or  explain),  the  wiU  ofOU 
goda  (xdpii  may  mean  wiU,  L  e.,  what  is  pleasing  to  (AaM,  their  pUaaurej  as  well  as  their  foror  to 

iiers,  &e.),  who  ait  bf  force  (and,  therefore,  they  may  the  more  naturally  be  escpected  to  «m  fbree 

I  leading  men  to  wise  moderation)  upon  the  awful  teaL* 

X6pts  may  not  mean  <  will ;'  we  will  bet  our  copy  <^  Orblu's  <  Cicero,'  (eleven 
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TolaiiMt,  fall-bouBd,)  a^init  Mr.  Fblton's  *  Agamemnon/  that  he  oaanot  riiow  lu 
a  paamge  in  any  atandard  author  where  it  doM.  r  On  BLOMraim'a  tranalation)  whieh 
W8  mnoh  prefer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  it  requires  the  reading  fiUto^  in- 
stead of  ffiAttas' 

170.  'The  ships  were  aasemMed  in  the  harbor  of  Aidis,  opposite  to  Chalcis,  in  /'  ^  , 
Sm9tia.*    Annexation  being  the  order  of  the  day«  Mr.  Fblton  has  stuck  the  very  ^  '•  \ 
respectable  island  of  £ubea  bodily  on  to  the  continent !    We  wonder  if  the  'pocket    - — ^ 
editions'  of  tiie  classics,  which  Boston  9cholar»  are  said  to  delight  in,  have  any  maps 
in  them? 

801.  ^B^aaifti  here  means,  giUna  courage,  or  atrength,* 

$fa9^¥tt  happens  to  be  active,  givu  courage,  not  takes  courage. 

213.  *  The  construction  of  ^oXoxdv  is  a  sort  of  apposition  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence !  <  To  restrain  the  voice,  which  (act)  would  be  the  guarding  of,'  etc.' 

Altogether  wrong.  ^vXeochv  is  the  accusative  before  irariKrxc7v»  ultimately  depend- 
ing upon  <^re»,  V.  309.  <*Q<rrc  may  be  understood  if  insisted  on,  but  we  are  opposed 
to  ellipses  on  principle.)  'He  commanded  that  the  guard  of  her  heat^tiful  mouth 
should  restrain  her  wnee^  etc. 

'  231.  *  'Arfdf.  In  HoMBR,  this  is  only  an  epithet  of  PaLOPdNNSsus ;  in  the  Attic 
writers  it  is  often  used  as  a  proper  name.' 

The  ditference  of  quantity  might  have  suggested,  a  doubt  as  to  tb^  identity  of  the 
words  ;  but  quantity  is  a  matter  of  iparvellously  small  account  with  the  Bostonians. 
In  truth,  they  are  two  different  words,  just  as  much  as  ht^dnv  and  lirp&Bwt  or  irewdftat 
and  rKvnuat,  The  Homeric  Sirios  is  a  oommon  adjective,  derived  from  drd :  iwiri  yaXa 
means  the  far-off  land.  The  JBechylean  airtof  (mind  that,  Frofesror,)  is  a  proper 
adjective,  and  an  epithet  of  the  Peleponnesus.  (Vid.  Linwooo's  Lexjcon  and  Butt- 
Mann's  Lexilogus.) 

240.  <  *E(i>f.  •  •  -  wipa.  In  their  idea  of  the  succession  of  time,  the  Greeks  gave 
precedence  to  the  night.  The  morning  thus  naturally  became  the  child  of  the  night ; 
hence  the  origin  of  the  napoifHa,  the  proverb,  here  applied  by  Clttbmnestra.' 

Proverb  is  not  the  proper  expression  here :  cSinrep  fi  wopotptu  meax^s  just  as  the  say^ 
ingis: 

250.  '  /  would  not  take  a  fancy  of  a  slumbering  mind.* 

A  vague  and  obscure  translation.  Rather,  /  would  not  admit  the  opinion  of,  or 
/  would  not  adopt  an  opinion  from,  etc. 

251.  *  IrrtfMf  ^rifr  wingUss  word,  or  thought.  Unless  a  is  to  be  considered  as 
intensive.    In-the  former  case  the  words  are  to  be  rendered  anunspbken  word,  that 

is,  a  thought  or  pmsage  ;  the  opposite  of  the  ima  wnp^vra  of  HoMta.    In  the  lat-  ^'^-y' 
ter,  a  suddsn  or  su>tft»flying  rumorJ 

This  is  a  very  loose  and  unsatisfactory  note,  first  of  all,  Svnpos  cannot  mean 
swift  or  winged.  Indeed,  this  intensive  alpha  is  a  great  impostor,  and  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Sometimes  he  is  really  copulative,  some- 
times pleonastic^  sometimes  arising  from  a  mistranslation ;  e.  g.,  9Xfi  i^oXof,  II.  xi., 
125,  does  not  mean  a  thickly-wooded  forest,  but  a  forest  not  cut  into  timber.  The 
phrase  rf  S'ivrepos  ivXtro  pvOts,  which  occurs  four  times  m  the  Odyssey,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  with  Klausbn,  but  her  word  was  unspoken ;  i,  «.,  she  made  no  re- 
sponse ;  but  it  is  better  to  translate  it.  The  word  did  not  fly  at^ayfrom  her;  did  not 
escape  her.  In  the  present  passage  we  prefbr  Palbv'b  rendering :  <  Pnssagitio  turn 
ab  avibus  profeeta  ;'  a  fancy  of  your  own,  confirmed  by  no  omens* 
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269.  <  rjfcvri  bat,  I  oappose,  the  niaal  mevung  of  the  TeriMl;  woptwis  Xa/Kwitf 
then,  m  a  torch  to  b€  paued  an,  to  befonDorded* 

That  would  be  w^ptwios.    Uoptvros,  in  its  puBeive  aenae,  meana  tratMed  on,  jNwao- 

hht  applied  to  roads.    (We  cannot  now  quote  tome  desiderated  passages  from  Polt* 

•lua,  bat  will  engage  to  look  them  up  before  the  congregated  might  of  Boaton  diall 

hare  found  answers  to  half  the  points  in  this  revieir.)    3ot  here  H  has  its  actife 

meaning,  journBying. 

•  981-963.  Z«pwMcoi ....  fXfyovaav.  BCHWiinaa,  KLAOtiN,  sad  Pkls  read  xdnwrpov  »^0»" 
nnderttanding  it  to  mean  the  mtrror  ntrfaee  of  the  Mrak ;  on  the  around  that  vpiv  if  not  only  »  prO' 
Jection  of  the  land  into  the  mo,  but  an  indentation  or  Mtfa  of  me  aea  in  the  land,  and  no  doubt  it 
doea  mean  the  latter,  especially  in  JEockwiajb.  But  there  is  a  difBcul^  in  the  ^ipoaition,  wUh  an 
adjective  signification  of  Kdrovrpov,  a  mirror.  The  examples  of  seTeraf  aabstantiTet  used  tcwetber 
without  a  copula,  designatiag  the  same  notion,  are  not  exactiv  to  the  point,  aa  Kzu.V8SN,  referring 
to  Bebnhabot  (Sj^.  Gr.,  p.  oO).  would  haTe  them.  Cantxs^s  correction,  adopted  br  WsxxAUsa, 
and  generally  received,  is  uat  of  the  text,  xdrowTo^  xpQv\  But  I  am  inclined  to  tfainx  t/xmt  hers  is 
fte  surface  of  the  Saronic  gulf;  ninvToi  means,  properly,  to  bt  feea,  or  migSbhfnm  abvv$ ;  la  ddift 
of  one  who  looks  down  from^  xarS.  Here  the  flame  shooting  fttnn  £^I|rianctua,  streams  fi^m  oie 
height,  ofwr  the  strait  or  gulf,  nuUdng  It  Tisible,  lighting  its  sumce;  so  aa  to  render  It  ndrmrrmf  to  one 
'who  looked  upon  it  from  a  neighboring  hill :  i  e.,  he  ml^t  have  trkced  the  padi  of  Udit  acroaa  the 
waters.'  Translate,  then,  to  shoot  onward,  hlaOng  aoer  tlU  Ughtod  tmrfaot  <{f  0U  SarMle  siraA.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  or  pretend  to  ex- 
plain them  fully.  One  thing  is  pretty  clear:  rpcSy  cannot  mean  the  tur/oce  of  the 
strait ;  it  is  connected  with  irf)o,  and  iti  leading  idea  is  that  of  prominence  or  prejec^ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  it  means  the  frith  at  all,  it  must  be  as  '  an  indentation  of  the 
sea  into  the  land.'  And  we  are  also  pretty  sure  that  some  of  the  passages  adduced 
by  Peilk  are  suBceptible  of  a  different  explanation ;  e.  g-., ' Acyitov  wp^was  in  Auaro* 
niANBs  may  very  well  mean  The  clife  about  the  JEgean,  like  'Qreayi  vfrpa,  Eozqi. 
Hippol.  121,  2:  a  rock  near  the  ocean.  It  must  be  confessed,  howerery  that  there 
are  others  not  so  easily  disposed  of;  such  as  PeTsae  132,  where  Scmrrx's  and  Bi/m- 
FiEU>*s  interpretations  of  d/i^f^ei'irrov  iXiop  wp&va  are  very  forced.  Bpt  on  the  whole, 
as  it  is  always  safer  to  adopt  the  more  usual  sense  of  a  word  when  practicable,  we 
prefer  to  translate  K^roirrov  ^pHvOf  *  The  promontory  looking  down  upon,*  etc 

« 287-2B9.  ToteiS" ....  f^paft^v.  The  aDution  is  to  the  hifixairi^pta,  a  spectacle  glren  at  ttis  fiMd> 
rals  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  At  Athens  the  preparation  for  it  was  verr  costly,  and  it  was  reckon- 
ed among  the  burdensome  offices— the  lihtf^iet.  (See  Bobckh's  Pablie  Economy  of  Atfaen%  9d 
edition,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  463,  464.)  Schnxidxk  sajs  there  were  two  kinds ;  one,  in  which  •evoral  per^ 
sons  ran  together,  and  the  victor  was  he  who  first  reached  the  goal  witii  his  tordi  sCUl  blaiing ;  the 
other,  in  which  the  rivals  stood  at  certain  distances  from  each  other.  The  first  most  nm  to  die 
place  of  the  second,  the  second  to  the  place  of  the  third.  The  victors  were  those  who  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  destination  without  extinguishing  the  torch.  Hsxodotds  compares  the  PersLan  ar* 
rangement  of  poat^xpresses  to  this  species  of  torch-race  (vilL,  96).  P^uaANXAS  desoribes  one  of 
these  races,  startine  trom  the  altar  ot  PAOUBTHXtTs,  in  the  Academy  (1.,  30).  'In  the  «Academy 
there  is  an  altar  of  PnoanrrHKus,  and  they  run  from  it  to  the  ci!^,  holding  burning  torches ;  ana 
tit»e  content  is  to  keep  the  torch  burning  while  running.  The  first  loses  tM  victary  if  Ids  torch  ii 
extinmiiahcd,  and  the  second  takes  his  place  ;  and  if  his  torch  goes  out,  the  third  is  the  victor ;  and 
if  the  torches  of  all  are  extinguished,  the  victory  ac<aiiea  to  no  one.' 

'  Translate,  Suck  are  the  ready  gtations  of  the  torek-bearera,  one  JiUed  up  hy  nuxetdoH  from  anotker  ; 
one  taking  the  torch  from  another  in  regular  succession ;  and  kt  who  run$  thtfuM  and  tasi  wimo. 
ScHToeiDEx  explains  the  firttty  because  it  gave  the  first  announcement  of  Ae  capture  of  Troy ;  tk% 
hut,  because  it  brought  the  news  to  me.  But  Pbilx  says, '  The  fiery  courier  fliat  aet  out  from  Ida, 
iJuJirtt  amd  ia$t  that  rem,  the  same  arrived  at  tibe  victorious  gosL' ' 

The  explanation  of  the  Laropadephoria  now  generally  adopted,  and  indeed  the 
only  satisfactory  one,  is  Liddbll's:  *  Suppose  that  there  were  eevertd  ehaine  of 
runuen,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the  torch  (he  given  distance.  Then  both  con- 
ditions would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed  together  along  each  chain ; 
which  would  answer  to  the  first  condition  of  succeariTe  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  moat  quickly  and  soonest  reached  its  destination,  would  be  the  woi- 
ner  ;  which  would  answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race  between  com- 
petitoiB.'     (Class.  Diet,  p.  544.) 
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339.  '  rUwvTtL,  BuTCKR  bu  ritvaifra ;  the  present  19  better,  for  it  deecHbes  the 
continued  steady  aim  of  Zsus ;  whereas  the  aorist  would  mean  simply  aimed* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Eliot  Professor  can  be  ignorant  of  the  frequentative  sense 
of  the  aorist  7 

34S.  '  ixnetv,  ikey  (i.  e.,  the  Trojans,)  haioe  the  eiroke  of  Zeu$  to  epeak  of* 

Ipaccnrate  ooostruotion.  Mx^^^  governs  ItntU,  and  itiul*,  wXaydv,  Tkey  can 
teU  €f  ike  etroke  of  Zeus.  But  a  better  readmg^  is  to  put  a  colon  after  ix^vaiv,  mak- 
ing UnU  mdependelit  and  azplanatory.  They  have  the  etroke  fnfm  Zeue-^eo  to 
epeak, 

'344.  'Eitp9l€v  &i  hpavn.  ThsM  wondi  are  qvils  obaetire.  Pcn.>  reoden  them,  Hb  (Joys)  Am 
dofM  0$  he  decreed.  JULAVsmx,  ferpeemuut^nte^  Sgbkkidkb,  with  a  different  reading,  ws  T«5((y, 
Tkdr  ike  (Zstra)  hath  done  U,  that  he  AatXftrOu^M  it  to  paee,  i.e^tbe  fatal  stroke..  Boths,  connect- 
ing It  wilh  iUvvsdcah  Hoe  ikimti^are,  quomodo  ea  feoerit  oLpeffoceriZ.  ScHxm  nearly  the  same. 
BLOimxLD,  Terfedt  quod  decrmrit.    Of  all  the  explanations,  I  prefer  to  consider  the  auoJect  of  the 


,  which  Ls  Yery  elHptically  worded,  the  wnmg-daer,  and  ^rpa|cv,  he  \cA  fared^  in  hpavtVt 
m»  he  katk  dam;  the  stroke  of  Zvn  ha«  inflicted  punishment  due  for  crime ;  me  wrong-doer  la 
a^dn  referred  to  in  the  same  line  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  ri$.* 

The  natural  subject  of  the  sentence  is  Zius,  not  the  wrong-doeis  who,  by*the- 
way*  (we  suppose  Mr.  Fklton  means  the  partieiUar  wrong-doer,  Pane,)  is  not  ne- 
cessarily referred  to  by  ns,*  ^  Translate  He  (Zbus)  hath  done  ae  he  hath  filled, 
iKfa»€p  referring  to  the  eompUtion  of-  his  vengeance,  Iwpn^a  to  the  more  immediate 
woriung-out  of  it.    This  explanation  we  offer  noeiro  periculo, 

348' — 353.  Here  Fklton  is  quite  riffht  in  taking  iri^avrai  from  ^(vw ;  but  the  in- 
strumental dative,  Uy6fotif  is  a  better  reading  than  Uy6ifovt. 

379.  <  OT0OI  ipMvopeSf  iracee  or  eeenee  of  love,*  Translate  'Traces  of  one  who 
onee  loted  her  husbandt*  and  cf.  fi\&¥opat  rp&irjvf,  v.  788. 

'389^  383.  /n  the  eorrow  and  longing  far  her  who  ie  hqfond  the  tea,  her  image  »>U  seon  to  ruUtha 
kauee.  Most  of  the  trwoQlatdrs,  inoludinj;  Kjnm^nt,  Mkdwin,  Voss,  Danz,  and  ScH^^rz  (cited  by 
DAsn),  refer  this  to  Msnklaus  ;  the  iaea  being  that  sorrow  has  reduced  U^majkus  tf>  a  mere 
phAntom.  This  is  a  soft  and  sentimental  view  of  the  case,  neither  consistent  wiOi  the  legends  of 
me  Heroic  age,  nor  with  the  mighty  genius  of  JEacavLVs.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  feelinga 
of  MxifXLAua  on  the  flight  of  Iulxn,  like  a  practical  man  that  he  was,  he  set  himself  about  recov- 
ering her :  and  after  the  Trojan  war  they  Hved  together  in  Sparta,  quite  as  happUy,  for  aught  we 
Imow,  as  they  would  hare  been  without  tme  little  e^ode  in  their  married  Itfe.  However  a  modem 
husband  might  have  pined  away  under  these  circumstances,  such  a  way  of  taUng  tiie  trregularitiea 
of  a  wile  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to  the  sturdy  warriors  at  Troy ;  and  iEscHTLUS  cer- 
Hdnly  was  not  the  man  to  soften  the  strong  characterv  of  Hon bb,  whose  poems  were  hla  delight 
and  reverence.' 

Who  can  doubt,  after  this,  that  <  Fklton's  judgment,  [to  say  nothing  of  his  good 
taste,]  is  quite  equal  to  his  soholhrsbip  V 

417.  *  ix^p^^*  • .  •  •  •  f;^oi^af  inpttxpof,  sc.  y^,  and  a  hostile  land  has  buried  them 
there,  having  their  last  resting-place  ^l  it' 

Clumsy.    Translate  simplyt  *  A.  hoetUe  land  hath  buried  them,  its  tenants* 

439,  430.  '  P&KUrdi  .  •  Kspavv6s,for  a  holt  from  Zeus  is  hurled  ujpon  the  eyes  ; 
L  e.  of  him  wBo  is  in  the  condition  just  described.  The  eyes  are  mentioned,'  says 
8<!iHmiDsa,  <  because  it  is  on  that  part  of  the  body  that  the  light  produces  the  most 


Dear  ingenious  Sghniidbe  !  How  clever  it  is  !  itfoea  happens  to  be  the  instru- 
mental dative.    A  bolt  is  hurled  from  the  eyes  of  Zeus,  et  ififiaros  ^6pot,  889. 

443  —  443.  *  VvwiKdi  .  .  .  ^vMiiMoai  literally.  It  is  fitting  %ooman*s  spear  to 
approve  a  joy  before  the  thing  has  appeared,  dixi^h  is  applied  with  some  contempt 
to  expreas,  by  sarcastic  contrast,  the  feebleness  of  the  sex.' 

Translate.    It  befits  the  direettSn  of  a  woman's  mind  to  aequissee  in  whaS  gives 

*8oK>  have  supposed,  not  improbably,  that  Anaxagotaa  is  the  parson  here  aimad  at. 
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pleature  before  it  it  proved,  dixt^h  (dtooa)  ipeaps  originally  direetionf  tendency,  (Vid 
New  Cratylue,  p.  224.) 

444.  *  h  Q^Xvf  Soo%.  Klaubbn  renden  <  amUtiu  mentis  mueliebru,'  the  eompaee  of 
the  female  mind ;  a  Scholiait  says  it  is  simply  a  periphrastic  expression  for  f  y*'^ 
woman.    Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  the  female  aex  —  IwiA^trat  rangee* 

Translate.  The  boundary  of  the  female  mind  ie  easily  encroached  opon.  ( Vid. 
New  Cratylue,  1.  c.) 

468.  <  ^fiKir^  distin^isfaed  from  oiKirt,  inasmoeh  as  it  is  only  hypothetical,  whereas 
the  latter  woald  express  a  certainty.  In  this  place,  it  implies  a  wish  that  he  niay 
not,  a  deprecation.    The  herald  is  not  quite  wart  that  the  dangers  are  fairly  orer.' 

To  make  this  note  practically  useful  to  a  learner,  it  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  proper  translation  of  fif7«2r(,  no  longer  I  trust, 

484.  *  tI  Karthyecrai  riiov,  viSow  may  be  taken  as  the  nominative  or  accosative; 
petfaaps  the  nom.  is  better  here.* 

Rather  better,  inasmuch  as  Kartipyavrat  is  passive. 

491.  ''E^cv;(cra(  .    .    .   yXliv.    Boasts  the  doing  m&re  than  the  Suffering,* 

An  obscure  and  clumsy  rendering.  Translate.  Boasts  that  their  deed  is  greater 
than  their  suffering,  or  goes  beyond  their  suffering. 

535  — 538.  *  Namely  the  armament  of  the  Greeks,  having  taken  Troy,  have  nailed 
up  these  spoils  in  honor  of  the  Oods  in  Greece  an  ancient  glory  to  these  dwellings. 

*Apx^'oy  y&v9i  means  a  lasting  ornament,  like  ipx'^'^^"  '^^f  <y*    (Edip.  CoL  1268. 

551.  '  Aoyoif  .  .  .  i  i^atvSfitiv.  By  such  words  I  was  made  to  seem  insane  (wan- 
dering) literally,  /  was  appearing* 

Translate.    /  was  tried  to  be  proved :  cf.  irftd  ro9  ^avivros  ante  v.  443. 

*xa\Kov  ^ai^di,  the  staining  ofhnut ;  the  exprcMion  ii  prorerbial  for  whateyer  is  impoMible,  or 
most  unlikely  to  happen.  The  precuie  meaning  is  uncertain.  Schnbidbb  aeenn  to  underatuid, 
the  staining  Ue  gtoord  in  blood.  If  he  i»  correct,  the  pa&^a^  means,  /  know  no  reprooek,  Sot,,  ojiy 
more  tkan  I  know  of  dipping  the  svord  in  blood ;  I  cm  as  innocent  of  any  wrong  to  kim  a*  lam  of 
murdrr.  What  lends  probability  to  this  explanation  is  the  idea  that  it  conreya  a  corert  taunt  to 
AoAMKMNON,  who  has  slain  his  daughter ;  on  which  the  Noughts  of  Clttxmnxstba  are  cooataody 
turning.  KukusxN  cites  VVxlckkr  with  approbation.  '  Recte  hoc  loco  mentionem  artis  tunc  tem- 
porifi  nuper  invents  paucisque  notfli>,  oua  color  quidam  aeri  dabatur.  videtur  reperisse  Welckkxcs, 
Addit  aa  TriL  MncH.,^.  42.  n.  6.'  This  seems  to  me  far-fetched.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  imagine 
CZ.TTXMNXBTRA  saylng,  I  know  no  more  of  injidtlUy  to  kim  than  I  know  how  to  color  brasa,  in  the 
9  of  WxLcsxB,  i,  c,  that  being  a  new  art  of  which  the  had  just  heard^  but  knew  nothing.' 


As  the  best  explanation  of  this  controverted  passage  we  would  road  ;^aXiitf,-.  Jomnot 
conscious  of  delight  or  criminal  eonversaiioH  with  dither  man  any  more  than  hraas 
is  of  dye.  We  have  much  faitli  in  this  emendation  which  has  been  suggested  to  us 
at  different  times  by  independent  authorities. 

578  —  579.  *'0««.  .  .  xc^'^*')  ^  ^^'^'lo' 'i'^'^ />t*'/''^^Aoo^/or /riem2s  fs 
reap  the  fruit  of  a  long  space  cf  time,* 

ra  \ptviii  xaXii.  can  never  mean  fair  falsehoods  any  more  than  6  iiSpuirtf  ayoB^f 
would  mean  the  good  man.  The  construction  \b6vk  iv9  *8iriat  \i(aifn  rk  if/€voi^.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  tell  falsehoods  &Trt  Itv ji  isaXa  so  that  they  shall  be  fair, 
644,  645.  '  iifffortitiap  irpoKoXvititiruVf  luxurious  hangings* 
More  accurately,  hangings  of  costly  luxury, 

666.  *  d^iXa«roi',  without  milk,  brought  up  by  hand  and  attempted  to  be  tamed.' 
dydXttxrap  means  a  foster-brother.    The  a  is  conjunctive  not  negative,  ^  VR^c/  Vr>»^  .^ 
670.  '  Kal  .    .    •   MxafTow  and  rejoiced  in  by  the  old.^  ' 

This  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  Mx^prov  whicfl  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  rejoicing 
over  or  rejoiced  over,  as  in  Prom.  Vinct  164.    ix^poli  Mxepra  vinvSa,    *  I  have  «»• 
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dured  ihinga  to  ht  rejoiced  oi>er  by  enenMee,  VtpappU,  meanB  gifte  or  honors  as  Don- 
aldson hM  conclusively  shewn.  (New  Cratyl.,  p.  377.)  .  Translate  with  PaleYi 
propter  oblater  munera  jueunda,  rejoicing  in  gifts, 

683  —  692.  *llap'dvr\6'  .  •  .  &v$os.  nopajrXuovff'  .  .  .  Epiwviii.  And  in  the 
same  Uiay  I  might  say  there  came  to  Troy  a  feeling  {t^^vrtfia  spirit]  of  unruffled, 
caim,  and  a  luxurious  [dxatrKatov  (S^)  means  quiet  not  luxurious]  ornament  of 
wealth,  soft  dgrt  of  the  eyes,  soul-piercing  flower  of  love,  i.  e.  Hblkn  came,*  etc. 
'  But  the  bride-bewailed  Brinnys  changing  all  this,  made  (he  ends  of  the  marriage 
bitter,  having  rushed  to  the  Priamida  {the  TVojans)  under  the  guidance  of  Xenian 
Zens,  seated  for  wo, mingling  with  them  for  wo*  It  is  much  better,  with  Peili, 
to  make  Helen  the'suBject  alt  th^rou^rh,  and  govern  AvBos  by  irapaxyivova.*  ■  Translate 
therefore : 

Similarly  I  would  say  that  there  came  into  Ilium  a  spirit  of  breathless  calm,  but 
quiet  ornament  of  wealth  as  she  was,  shooting  sideways  the  soft  dart  of  her  eyes, 
the  soul'peneirating  bloss&m  of  love,  she  brought  about  a  bitter  termination  of  her 
marriage,  having  rushed  upon  the  sons  of  Priam  ander  the  guidance  of  the  Zeus 
of  hospitality,  an  unlucky  resident  and  companion,  a  Fury  woful  to  her  connexions, 

*  703^706.  4»fXsi . . « •  roireufftv.  The  genera)  idea  of  tliifl  pauage  Ifl,  that  insolence  and  overbearing 
ipjtMdoe  are  rare  to  be  followed  by  a  progeny  like  theinaeWea,  by  woe  and  crime.— ^i>ei,  is  wont. 
— rtHsfiv4fav,  springing  up  enem. — rb  Hvptov,  the  appoinud  tim8,—ysapdt  neuter  plnrtU  adverbially 
used.— ^ov(  w&rov,  wrath  of  light ;  i-e.,  vratkfid,  baleful  light,  like  0uf  tuVoAa/iTrcd  v.,  360.— ^cXa/ras 
^sXABpotoiv  iras,  of  black  ealamitfffor  houH$.' 

The  following  is  Doiuij>8on'b  lucid  emendation  of  this  difficult  and  corrupt  pas- 

aajre: 

^i>«  5^  riKTutf  'YBpts 

piv  KoXaiu  red — 

-f^ovaav  iv  tuucoiS  (iporStv  "YSpti't 

tot'  t\  riff  Srav  rd  xvptov  poXij. 

v(A  6i  <^vu  K6povi 

iaipova  re  rbv  ipaxov,  iv(fXtpov  AvUpov 

Opdcof,  IteXaiva  ntXd  ^potvtv  "Ara 

ttoopkva  TOKftiaiv. 

which  we  will  leave  Mr.  Fklton  to  translate  at  his  leisure,  merely  pointing  out  to 
him  the  parallel  passages.  Pindae,  Olymp.  xiii.  10.  Solon,  p.  88.  Bach,  and  Bacis 
apnd  Hkrod.  viii.,  77,  for  the  genealogy  of  *  Yppts  and  K<Jpos.' 

714.  'Jlapatrnpov  aXvto,  falsely  stamped  by  praise,*  iivog  and  diyc7y  are  indifferent 
words,  not  necessarily,  and  in  this  play  not  usually  having  a  good  sense.  Cf.  v.  98,  ichi 
Blptt  dcye7y,  and  translate  here  by  common  report,  as  Pbilb  hasMone. 

731  —  738.  *  May  not  yeypapptvofhe  used  in  its  legal  sense,  dftopo^owi,  signifying  un- 
suitably, improperly,  ignorantly  ?*  Possibly  it  may,  but  Palet's  explanation,  inseite 
pictuses,  thou  wert  unskilfully  represented  is  more  conformable  to  the  usual  sense 

of  dvopop9tiiS, 

748,  '49.  '  EXirtf  npoajti.  Hope  approached  —  xe«f>£f  should  be  constructed  with 
wXnpovpivu  not  filled  by  a  hand,  having  not  a  single  vote  deposited  therein.'  As  this 
construction  (vXripovpii/a  x"P^^  ^^^  trXiipovpivto  ivd  x^tpdg)  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  and 
the  passage  is  much  disputed,  (Schitxz,  Klausen  and  Peile  taking  KXnls  x'tfiwr  to- 
gether. The  hope  of  a  hand  only  approached,  i.  e.,  no  actual  hand)  it  ought  to  have 
been  supported  by  some  similar  examples.  BLOMriELD  gives  two,  Eurip.  Orest,  491, 
irXirytif  Qvyarpdi  rifs  ipHi,  and  El.  123,  ittXtrat  aas  dys^ov  c^ayetf,  (in  which  latter  however 
the  reading  is  doubtful.)    Casaubon's  conjecture  x'^^^^  ^  "^^  unworthy  of  notice. 

754,755,  *  hrctirtp  •   •   '  hrpa^dptoda.    Since  We  have  sprung,  the  snares  of  victori- 
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ouM  vengeance.*    Tnuifllate.    Since  toe  hope  both  torought  out  for  oureelveo  very 

triumphant  etrategeme,  e{c, 

« 776-778.  tA  ^'  aXXn ....  0ov>tva4^t»Oa.  Butlxb,  '  InteDigo  de  India,  totemnl  move  ob  feUeem 
reditum  Diia  iiutituendiA,  de  quibUB  in  conciooe  Qv  iravrfY^'pu)  asendum  erat'  Kx^rsEN,  Pim.«. 
and  Wkllattkb,  Haoinjf  instituted  a  general  debate,  or  eontegt  of  opinion,  in  fuU  ommMv  ;  Kai- 
mm,  Having  tq/pointed  public  meetings,  jee  wiU  in  fuU  tuaemb^f  eonanU.  But  ayuv.  eapedauy^  when 
connected  witii  irnvfiYvPii,  moona  a  conteat,  a  STfme ;  and  the  la^er  word  ai|gnifie«  «  general  oMemU^ 
for  festal  pnrposea.  The  «reat  aaftembliea  at  Olympta,  for  inatance,  were  so  called.  Ttiin  makes  tt 
]irobable  mat  the  wordt  refer  to  the  rejoicinffn  to  be  instituted  in  thanksgiTing  to  ttie  goda  for  Aqa- 
manf  on's  safe  return,  immediately  after  which  a  deliberation  is  to  he  Mid  upon  the  preaent  con* 
ditioo  of  public  afiairs,  and  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  die  disorders  that  mi^  ]»Te  crept  into 
the  st^e  during  the  long  absence  of  the  king.  ATranslate,  theA,  And  having  appointed  puiHe  gamtm 
(or  rejoicings),  in  the  feauU  gathering  of  all  tAe  people^  w  wOl.ddlberate  onpnMu  again*     x^    I.  ^7  i 

This  note  gives  the  tmprefluon  that  iyuiv  never  signifies  an  osMtn^Z^  whereas  it  10 
its  primary  signification  {&yto  to  lead  or  bring  together,)  Mr.  Felton  is  believed  to 
have  edited  the  Iliad  ;  can  he  have  forgotten  the  openinffQ^  the  ^st  book  7 

A^rs  i^mytap  XaoXkit  bo^  ml  vHt^  inurroi 
»  ^entiivavr'  ilifau  . 

Now  the  aooemhly^aeorfken  up,  and  the  peppit  Moattered  to  go  each  to  their 

tviftehipo, 

•816.  0(m^v  icmTafi^l\put¥.  Two  interpretations  hav«  been  glreo  to  these  words ; '«AoKU>ns  « 
de^erate  sdksme,  Blomfxki.i>,  BcHmenns,  and  others ;  and,  to  omrtkrow  the  eenau ;  1  a,  the  oooa- 
dl  of  elders,  who  may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  invested  widi  the  powvrs  of  goTemment  dnrii^ 
the  absence  of  the  kmg.  This  is  the  view  of  ScHthv,  Butlbb,  WsLLAixsa,  and  Kx^osmv.  The 
objection  to  die  former  is,  that  it  requires  a  forced  meaning  to  be  aaaigned  to  KarafiftTTUp.  i,,€J4o 
form  raekly,  or  to  puek  on  dettperatdy,  whereas  its  usual  signification  is  to  com  down.  The  obje^on 
to  the  latter  is,  diat  it  is  an  abrupt  and  unprepared  introductloa  of  the  conncil  of  ripovrts,  witfaoaft 
the  article  rifv.  May  not  the  difflculnr  be  removed  by  taking  ^ooX^v  In  iti  usual  sense  of  eomud, 
deliberation  r  Then  Karafifiirruv  jJovA^  would  be  to  do  just  what  a  mob  la  inost  Ukel^  to  do,  to 
oast  down  eotuuel ;  to  reject  authority  and  scorn  deUberatioii.'. 

Blomvxbld's  interpretation  does  not  require  a  forced  meaning  to  be  asrigned  to 
Karapptrrtip  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  take  the  tronble  to  lopk  at  his  note  on  HieK 
1030.  Karaji^iimtw  0ov\ifv  is  peridttari  conailium,  the  metaphor  being  taken  fimn 
throwing  dice. 

849, 849.  '  dXX*  .  .  .  y^pas,  but  to  praiae  reaoonahly  ~  this  honor  ought  to  come 
from  others' 

Another  mistranslation  of  iwt¥.  To  opeak  with  propriety  thio  honor  (of  a  long 
speech,  etc.,)  ought  to  come  from  others, 

888.  '  '£«vi  .   .   .  rait.  And  since  I  am  compelled  to  hear  those  things  from  yott.' 

Translate.  Sineis  I  am  compelled  to  obey  you  in  these  things,  {009  depending  on 
Karlcrrpaitpai  and  r^St  an  aocm.  of  reference,)  and  cf.  988.    'H  piivtrdi  yc  mI  KotOo 

893, 894.  <  '  0(co(  .  .  .  Ixttv,  And  the  housCf  O  king,  is  in  a  condition  to  hmoe 
enough  of  these  under  favor  of  the  gods,*  There  is  some  question  of  constnictaoD 
here ;  rtovSt  may  easily  be  explained  as  the  partitive  genitive.' 

There  is  no  question  about  r^vSe,  the  partitive  genitive  being  one  of  the  fimt  ralea  a 
boy  learns  in  his  syntax ;  the  diifficnlty  is  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  Mfxn 
with  a  noniinative»  and  followed  by  a  verb.  Cf.  Theocr.  xxii.  322.  *0»'  ciml  «apfx*«v( 
icai  &f  ipit  oiK9f  intmpxMt  which  however  does  not  help  us  with  regard  to  Ixuv,  On  the 
whole  it  is  better  to  read  with  Porson,  efcsif. 

908.  '  Acty^a  npoorarlipiov  haunting  phantom,*  This  is  not  accurate ;  Mpoarmr^u 
gorems  eapSlat,    Translate.    Phantom  stationsd  before  my  heart,  etc 

*  915-917.  Xp6vof . .'. .  oroarif.  It  ia  not  easy  to  construct  this  aentanoe  in  a  aatisfitftoiy  msniiar. 
Taking  it  hi  connection  with  the  first  part  of  the  antiatrophe,  howerer,  the  ehoms  aeems  to  be  re- 
flecting npoa  the  lengdi  of  time  aiaee  tibe  ezpeditioii  wm  andertaken ;  ibenitisaBeye-wltMHor 
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AoAXEMN0N*8  tafe  return ;  and  yet  an  ovennajBterlng  fear  takes  poaaesalon  of  H.  Klauskn  con- 
■tmoto  xP^vot  widi  itap^n^tv,  tranalattng,  Pottquam  ttmputjmm^  fuo  mdemttim  anxUio  in  artita  tme- 
boHtr  nmris,  prdtttHerat^  qitum  §ub  Trojam  profuettu  ut  lum^atu  exerdnu.  But  this  if  obaeore,  and 
failB  to  present  a  conslatent  idea  to  tbe  mind.  Bchnsiskb,  with  a  diflRorent  reading  (XyvttiB6^oiSf 
iBBtead  of  iyvcuSoXalsi  and  irdp6ii<rep^  =  irapiSijvcv,  instead  of  wapffStfcsv),  renders,  It  i»a  long  «Alls 
Hnce  the  mmbarking  koMf  whm  it  ttartodfir  Trov,  toith  the  cables  (i  &,  taking  in  die  cables)  puihed  on 
tkt  §andff  shim  (i  «.,  the  ships  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  sand-beach),  lliat  ia,  it  is  a  long 
while  since  uieiiGrecian  tainj  went  on  board  tiieir  fleet  and  made  sail  for  Tn^ ;  implying^  that  erea 
then  the  same  forebodings  haunted  the  mind  of  the  chorus  as  haunt  it  now. 

This  explanation  is  probably  near  the  true  one.  But  with  the  reading  of  the  text  we  must  tran*- 
late,  A  time  (a  long  time)  has  passed  since  the  naoal  host  spent  their  youUt,  tsilh  the  imbeddifur*  fifths 
cables  in  (fte  sandif  shore  (ihutrai,  doubtflil,  bat  perhqMsa«i%),  rfer  then  had  hastmed  to  the  pUin 
qf  Troy  (had  issued  forth,  making  for  the  place  undsr  Troy). 

dtcdrae  i«  not  for  dxTsis  any  more  than  iyxaBty  m  for  dv(Ka0<y.''A«ar8(  noma  i»  familiar 
to  all  roaden  of  Hbeodotub,  and  there  la  nothing  strange  in  sapponng  the  existence 
of  a  feminine  idnn  dxini.  Bat  lo  this  word  Sxaros  Mr.  Felton  makes  no  allnmon, 
neither  does  be  to  the  emendation  of  Heath  vafi|i/«y,  the  only  reading  that  soiti  the 
metre. 

944—949.  <  Ttf  .   .   .  iieaitSav ;  but  the  mortal  blood  of  a  man  tDhieh  hao  onee 
fallen  before  [already]  on  the  groand^  who  can  by  incantation  again  recall  ?  —  'OvM 
.    .   .    iv\a/3iia.    Nor  with  delay  did  Zeue  etop  him  who  knew  aright  to  raiee  the 
dead^  [!  /] 

How  Mr.  FBim>N  came  to  make  this  absurd  blimder  in  the  very  teeth  of  sense,  f 
syntax  and  etymology,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine ;  bat  we  suppose  it  most  have 
been  somewhat  in  this  way.  Klaubbn  discouTBeth  on  the  passage  thus  luminoosiy ;  ' 
*hika0tia,  cunotatio,  caatio  at  Soph.  EI.  994:  lau^ir*  ip  Hfv  tiXiffuav,  cnnctabanda 
mannsset  Eur.  Phoen.  783 ;  T^  ^ivXafieta,  xpnviiitaTtLTii  9cc5r.'  Jumbled  np  with  this, 
the  Professor  probably  had  some  dim  recollection  of  the  use  of  tf^oXiy  in  snch  sen- 
tences as  this,  <rx9y§  yo^i  hp^v  Ivoca,  Xdyto;  lAi  6ttydi  ir  mtfsoi.  jPor  we  should  be  slow, 
for  our  part,  to  eaU  him  a  clever  scholar  ;  and  by  pnttmg  the  two  together  he  fell  into 
his  truly  remarkable  yeiMon.  Now,  since  prscaution  often  implies  delay,  a  sentence 
in  which  the  Ibrraer  word  oecum  may  often  be  rendered  aa  if  it  contained  the  latler, 
e.  g;  in  Ki^aubbn'b  first  example,  iato^er^iv  rh*  iv\60c(a¥  may  be  loosely  rendered  eunc- 
takunda  mansissetf  but  it  is  not  what  a  scholar  would  call  an  accurate  rersion,  nor 
has  MAfftia  properly  any  meaning  but  caution  or  precaution.  And  by  no  possible 
concatenation  of  cirtmmstances  can  ^2  have  an  instrumental  force.  *E«'hfXa/9lif  is 
by  way  of  precaution.  Cf.  AaiffroFH,  Vesp.  511.  dtf/weU  M  rvpawvdt.  To  buy  fish 
with  a  view  to  (establishing)  a  tyranny,  where  *  that  eminent  Hellenist,'  (as  Fxlton 
calls  MiTOBBLL,)  has  made  one  of  his  usual  slips ;  and  Lysist,  577-8,  ro^  inXo^vras 
lavTo^f  M  riii  dfxaTcf.  Those  who  mat  themself>es  together  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting offices.  *Ovii  here  means  else  not  All  this  is  clear  from  the  context,  as  we  shall 
see  on  translating  the  whole  passage.  The  abundant  gift  of  Zeus  indeed,  copious 
and  from  perennial  furrows,  is  wont  to  dispel  the  affliction  of  hunger ;  hut  the 
dark  blood  of  man  that  has  once  already  fallen  upon  the  earth  in  death,  who  can  call 
up  again  by  incantation  ?  Elsb  would  not  Zkus  bt  way  ov  pebcaittion  have  put 
a  stop  to  him  that  knew  aright  how  to  bring  back  the  dead. 

99(V-d54.  There  is  much  obscurity  in  these  lines,  arising  from  the  peculiar  use  of  Molpa,  twice 
in  diflerent  or  modified  senses.    Klavskn  explains  it,  *Jfisi  fines  a  dOs  praser^  ne  cohibuissent,  ne 

JSnes  meos  ultra  profsmm,  sane  lute  palam  professus  essem niipa,  sors  cuigue  assignata.    Hinno 

dlstribuunt  dii  certis  finibus  circumBcriptam,  quos  ultra  proferre  nemini  licet  Quibus  quum  ratio 
leddatur,  cur  nihO  de  his  curis  regl  dizerit  chorus,  non  potest  heec  sors  certis  circumscripta  finibua 
ad  quemquam  referrl,  nisi  ad  chorum.  Hie  e  finibus  egressus  esset  quos  ei  asaignaTerunt  superi, 
si  h«Bc  professus  esset'  Pbilb  tliinks  '  that  there  is  an  opposition  intended  between  that  Terayphnf 
JAeipot  Mfd  Fau  or  Destiny,  to  which  the  Fattier  of  gods  and  men  himself  wsa  thought  to  be  sub- 
ject and  ^e  same  nolpa,  as  in  a  more  limited  sense  adminietered  by  the  gods. Truislate,  there- 
fore, But  ifunaberable  Fate  had  not  restrained  fate  in  the  haada  itfthe  gods,  i  a,  the  power  of  the 

YOL.  ZZIX.  72 
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godfl,  that  it  thould  lend  no  tufiatanee,  uad  understand  the  alluaioD  to  be  to  die  very  remarkable  a- 
lencc  of  the  oracles,  of  Calcuas,  &c.,  &c.,  respectinff  tiie  fate  of  Aojjixknon  on  his  return  home 
in  coiuequence  of  which  the  chorus  is  discouFago4  from  giving  vent  to,  or  in  any  way  acting  upon: 
their  suspicions.'  , 

BuTLRB,  cited  br  Psils,  suggests  the  foIlowiDg :  '  M«7pa  rcray^cba  de  £sto  quidem  ipso,  ^oi^cv 
de  futuro  eventu  duvinitus  coustituto,  InteUigo  ;  ut  sit  sensus,  Niai  vera  fietmm  pn^ibuifBel  as  dejk' 
turo  rerum  eventu  dkrinittia  constituto  plwra  proferre  vel  vnudre.* 

I  should  translate  it  literally,  Did  not  Axed  Fau  kinaer  me  from  rteemmgfau  more  from  ikegodg, 
mf  keartt  aniU^ptUing  my  tongue,  wovld  he  pouring  out  tkeee  tkinge. 

9ep€tv  to  receive  /  The  diametrically  opposite  eeiiM  of  the  word,  which  always  has 
the  idea  of  bearing  frmn  on«  i  not  of  taking  to  one,  iioTpav  irXiok  ot  $»&».  Fate  more 
from  the  Cfode  !    What  Greek  I  what  Greek  ! !    This  ProfeMor  will  be  the  death  <tf 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  general  correctnesi  of  Pexlb*!  mterpretation 
which  is  now  usually  received.    Cf.  Prom.  51$,  sqq.  j 

Xop-  TlS  eUiv  dvayKVt  ^oTtv  otaKoerodfos ;. 

II/>.  Molpat  Tpifiop^oi  fiv^ftovis  r'  'Epivi^ef. 

Xop.  TovTiav  dpa  i^vt  ieriv  icdevhrtpoS ', 

Up.  OHkovv  etv  iK^vyoi  yt  H(v  rttnpiatihniv.  ' 

About  wUev  ijfipeiv  howoTer,  we  have  an  idea  ef  our  own,  viz.,  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated not  to  lend  aeeietanee,  but  to  prevail  (=  x-Aiov  ix^ip)  like  wXiovos  ^tptgBat  in  Hero- 
dotus. Not  being  able  to  support  this  conjecture  by  any  parallel  passages  we  merely 
throw  it  out  for  what  it  is  worth. 

97^.  '  Qvpdta»  mv^,  kere  at  the  door;  riffJc  the  demonstratire  is  idiomatically  used 
for  the  adverb  here.  The  accusatives  agree  with  ipt  understood  refening  to  Clytem- 
nestra.' 

The  slight  objection  to  this  construction  is,  that  it  leaves  wSpa  utterly  unprovided  for . 
(as  badly  off  as  Cassandiu  was  in  a  strange  country,  we  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  imitate  Mr.  Felton's  desperate  jokes)  Construe,  oi  rot  oxoM  there  is  not  lei- 
eure  you  muet  knowt  {ifu)  rpi$tt¥  Ovpdtavfor  me  to  delay  at  the  door  wapd.  wUvSe  hy  this 
woman, 

1068, 1069.  '  a/t^iaaA^  KttxoU  •  •  •  0Co¥, '  life  eneompaooed  with  ilW  More  ac- 
curately overgrown  with  iUe, 

1101  —  9.  '  Aapupdf  .    .   .   pttiov.    And  it  oeems  about  to  approach  like  a  bloat 
(irvf  Mv)  brightened  to  the  rieing  of  the  eun,  eo  aeto  daeh  against  the  raya  muck  i 
than  thie  calamity.* 

If  Mr.  Fklton  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Pcud'e  note,  he  would  have 
how  and  why  Xa/i«pd(  (and  similarly  elarue  in  Latin)  when  applied  to  wind  oomes  to 
mean  freeh-blowing,  and  would  have  been  saved  a  mistranslation  accordingly.  Tod& 
nftparoi  iroAv  ptt^ov  does  not  mean  much  more  than  this  calamity,  but  a  mxieh  greater 
calamity  than  this  one. 

1123.  **Qairsp  ei  rofworani;,  OS  if  you  were  native  here.' 

Translate  simply  jMt  ae  if  you  were  standing  by, 

1132.  'Utii  Sfir  .  .  .  k6^',  ifiTt  expresses  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
How  in  the  world  were  you  unharmed  by  the  LoxiaiCs  wrath* 

This  would  rather  be  2f>a  as  in  Plato,  Phaedr.  228,  D.,  r(  Spa  iw  rl}  iptmps  ixsit,  what 
in  the  world  have  you,  what  can  it  be  that  you  have  in  your  left  hand,  Aifra  has 
three  significations.  Ist.  In  affirmations  intensive  iv  ilira  certainly  not  3d.  In 
ironical  concessions  admissive  ;  r<3  a&  iixiitu  mra  your  principle  forsooth.  3rd.  In 
prohibitions  and  interrogations,  supplicatory,  ph  iflro.  Do  n*t,  I  beg  of  you,  and  above ; 
Aoto,  prithee,  were  you  unscathed,  etc. 
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1173.  •  H  .  .  .  ijtw.  Indeed  thoudidat  greatly  mistake  the  euraeof  my  pre' 
dictions.  Thw  would  require  a  genitive  dpac  Traaalate.  Thou  didst  pay  little  at- 
tention  to,  thou  didst  entirely  overlook  the  curse,  etc. 

1183.1184  Eirsvxtrai  .  .  .  ^tfvoy.  She  exuUs  while  sharpening  the  svDord  for 
her  husband,  to  repay  death  for  my  bringing  hither* 

Is  exults  to  repay  good  Bostonese  7    It  certainly  is  not  good  Cngliah. 

1206.  <  vrrtanfia  IB  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  Hinv  that  the  prostration  of  hisJaUsn 
fathsr  shall  bring  Aim.' 

This  it  a  po«ible  tranaiation  of  im-iaofia,  bnt  it  ia  better  to  understand  it  the  suppli- 
cation.   *  CcbIo  Bupinassi  tuleris  manus.'    JHor. 

1221.  *  O  i  Hcratoi  .  .  .  itp€a0itftTai.*  SCHNEIOKR  laya,  *  0  h*  vffraros  roif  xf^^^ 
ioT  &'  6*  vcrarot  x^yo;,'  i.  e.  the  longest  (latest)  delay  is  best. 

Bad  Greek ;  it  would  be  rS  wrarov  to9  xptfytvi  The  common  interpretation  is  the  cor- 
rect one. 

.  1944-1947.  4^V....>ciip«ifMref.  ScBNKiDxa  conAniotB  botii  dsAres  in  the  same  way,  and 
tnuUIatefl,  Iprijf  to  Bdio*^  tumifUf  toward  tJu  laat  li^ht  (last  for  me)»  to  requite  my  avengers,  together 
wkK  my  AoSmI  wturdtrertf /br  the  uaoe  who  diedisn  easy  cnpture^  I  &,  the  former  with  good,  the  latter 
wldi  eriL  Klaussn  has  a  different  construction :  '  'Eirevve^m  duplici  sensu  cum  dativo  jungi 
•olet,  turn  invocancB,  torn  Imprecandi ;  Ulud  del,  hoc  hominb  ratiouc  habita.  Utnimque  hoc  loco 
Jonzit  poeta ;  deoa,  qui  invocatur,  eat  sol ;  homiaeo^  quibua  imptecatur  CaaBandm,  sunt  ultorefl  ; 
tttrique  dativo  casu  podtL  Id  quod  imprecatur,  additur  accu«atiT0  poeitum,  verbum  rlvnv.  Ab 
hoc  pendet  datirus  after  hcOpoii  ^ovtvoi  roit  iptBtf-  Predbua,  ^ibtu  solan  in  ultima  luce  inwco,  imr 
prtcor  uboribut  mei$  ut  ocdaaribuB  invisi*  mei»  idem  solvanL  *RirevxtsOai  est  vox  media  pariter  at- 
<{Qe  imprecarl,  imprecari  potea  bona  et  mala ;  Cassandra  Imprecatur  vindicibus  facil<2m  victoriam. 
Ttvuv  quidem  did  aolet  ae  eo  qui  pcsnam  solyit ;  at  rlvuv  omnino  eat  debitum  reddere,  debitum 
solvere,  quod  quia  ad  ultorem,  qui  debitam  infligit  poenam,  transferatur,  non  est  quod  impediat' 

PsoLB  trans&tea  the  whole  passage,  And  unto  the  sun  do  I  address  my  prayer,  vtfA  last  gaze  on  his 
hHghtnssStfar  my  aoengsrt  in  wreUh  to  make  the  Uke  recur*  «mIo  my  mnurasrers,  for  a  sloops  deatK  on 
easy  acktesmenL  Wi&  Als  I  should,  in  the  main,  agree,  l^e  d^ve  rtuaSpots  I  understand  to  be 
fbe  datisus  eammodit  instead  of  an  aecusaCive  before  rivmv.  Translate,  then,  Tpray  to  the  sun,  look- 
ing upon  his  light  far  the  last  time,  in  behalf  of  my  aoengerst  that  they  may  repay  to  my  hated  murder' 
er§  aUks  (tz-eatsoent  like  to  tiiat  I  have  received,  t.  e^  death),  I  having  died  a  slave,  an  easy  captiee. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Mewra.  ScBNUOBa  and  F£LToN|  should  have  mistaken 
the  constraotion  heroi  but  somewhat  singular  that  Klausen  and  Peilb  should  have 
done  80^  Tissiif  is  said  of  those  who  pay  the  penalty,  not  those  vrho  inflict  it.  Trans- 
late. I  invoke  the  sun  upon  my  hostile  murderers  that  thsy  but  pat  the  uke  PENAiiTT 
TO  MT  AVENOBRSy  whcn  I,  a  sUws,  have  been  put  to  death,  an  easy  conquest 

1254.  '  iaxroXoistKTwv.    Both  Klauben  and  Peile  have  this  reading  in  the  text,  but 
explain  it  in  their  notes  as  if  it  were  hwcrvXoietK  <ov,  agreemg  with  (leXaBpav.    But  the 
wordy  at  least  as  here  accented,  is  a  participle  of  JarrvAoiJitrrlcu  ;  agreeing  with  rtt, 
And  no  one,  pointing  with  his  finger.    Sohnbidbr  agrees  with  KlausBn  and  Peilb's  ' 
interpretation,  and  has  the  reading  iaKTvXo6eUT(.yi>,  which  that  interpretation  requires.' 

Boves  loeuti  sunt !  Schneider  and  the  Euor  Professor  are  actually  right  for 
for  once ! 

1278,1279.  «oI^i  .  .  .  x^^^^^^t^^f^^^^o  the  earth  the  fame  of  delay, 
sleep  not  upon  their  hand.' 

TranalBte:  But  they,  trampUng  to  the  ground  regard  for  delay,  do  not  sleep,  (are 
not  inactive)  tot'M  their  hand. 

1311  — 1314.  <  Kd«0vffidSir  .  .  .  Xoxsvfiofftv,  And  panting  out  a  sharp  gush  of  blood. 
As  stress  me  with  the  dark  drop  of  bloody  dew,  rejoicing  no  less  than  the  harvest 
field  rejoices  with  beauty  in  the  south  wind  of  Zeus,  [PoRsoif's  emendation  Atoaidrtp 
is  oniversally  received ;  translate  thoMfore,  rejoices  in  the  shower  given  of  Zeus,]  in 
the  birth  of  the  fiover-eup.  Rather  tn  the  birth  of  the  fruit,  <  when  the  calyx  is  put' 
ting  forikUs  fruU:    (Linwood.) 
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1317  — 1318.  <  '£(  .  .  .  o«%,  And  if  U  were  a  seemly  iking  (of  seemly  or  befit- 
ting things)  to  pour  libations  upon  the  eorpae,  U  would  be  justly  done — nay,  over-justiy* 

The  peculiar  force  of  &ir$,  to  go  so  far  as  is  entirely  omitted  in  this  translation. 

1349.  *  Qrirtp  .  .  .  firtfta(p£Tai,  Thy  mind  raves  as  therefore,  (o/v  therefore,  L  e^ 
as  was  to  be  expected)  with  blood^shedding  fortune  * 

Translate.  Thy  mind  raves  then,  Just  as  was  to  be  expected  in  an  oceurrenee  of 
bloodshed. 

1350, 1351.  '  Ar«0(  .  .  <  Sriroy,  A  clot  of  blood  upon  thy  face  unaionedfor,  be* 
eomes  thee  well.  Spoken  in  bitter  sarcasm  and  by  implica^on  threatening  punish- 
ment, the  threat  being  completed  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Klaubkn  explains  2y 
wp^wi  dare  apparet,  and  Pkilk,  is  clearly  to  be  seenl^y  a  *«  a  >  '^  v  a  r  eS^i-TT  ^  «  * 


•T»^ 


KiAusKN  and  Pkils  are  qoite  right  and  Fblton  is  quite  wrong.  aL^^  i  r\^     o|   ^'«  V^3. 

1353.  <  Kdl  '   •    •  etfitv.    And  thou  heare§t  this  juttiee  of  my  oaths:  \      ^ 

Translate :  Thio  sanction  of  my  oaths.  ^ 

1365.  <  ArifM  ^  ^K  npa^irifp,  and  they  have  done  thing*  not  unestimated;  i  e.,  the 
acts  have  been  noted  and  the  proper  penalty  has  been  affixed  to  them  ;  or»  »nd  they 
have  not  fared  undeservedly;  they  have  received  the  punishment  they  deserved.' 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Fblton  brackets  together  a  wvoag 
and  a  right  translation,  without  paanng  any  <^nion  on  their  reflective  merits. 

1403.  *  aivtZsf  *  you  tpeak  of;  a  sense  which  properiy  belongs  pnly  to  the  radical 
yerb  alru,  /  say;  whence  a7voc,  a  speech,  narrstum  or  mention:    Pnix.' 

Where  was  this  note  when  Mr.  Feltoit  mistranslated  diysty  and  atwt  three  times 
over,  as  we  have  shown  7  Hoiv  came  he  to  bring  It  in  here,  at  the  elerentli  boorT 
Such  an  inconsistency  is  almost  enpugh  to  make  us  suspect  that  this  edition  is  llie 
work  of  two  hands ;  certainly  it  is  too  bad  for  any  one  man. 

1453,  4w  '  A/«iy.  *  •  •  /tocfia.  And  Justice  is  whetting  (her  sword)  for  another 
hnsinsss  of  harm — Fate,  in  addition  to  other  whetiings: 

Here  is  a  mistranslation  of  itpdi  AWatt  dtiYOPatct,  which,  however,  is  oorreeted  a 
few  lines  lower  down,  for  the  Professor's  translations  are  like  some  people's  storiea : 
tiMy  are  never  repeated  twice  the  same  way.  The  best  reading  here  is  Mtrnt^  Fate 
is  whetting  (the  edge  of)  Justice,  against  (to  avenge)  a  fresh  deed  of  wrong,  wpon 
fresh  whet'Stones, 

'1913^  1574.  Srtixir*....iv^a|i9y.  IMs  Is  oiM  of  the  least  wmlidhei!  pMOiigen  la  ttewtaele 
play.  Ctifi'SMNKSTBA  lai  infeerpoMd  to  prerent  bloodshed.  She  na>  ipoken  to  .Soxsthus,  md 
BOW  tanu  to  the  old  men,  the  cborui,  wismoff  obTioualy  to  p^mude  than  to  destot  Taking  the 
words  as  they  stand  in  the  text,  they  mean,  uterally,  And  go  nam,  old  laea,  to  fourfmed  kammSt  *•> 
fare  doing  or  steering  any  thing  nnoeasonable ;  tkUe  Hdngu  mu$t  needs  be  ae  we  luKoe  done  ikem. 
One  dlfBcnlty  is  with  Tarpuitivovf,  applied  to  kouaes.  Ki.auskn  sa^  '  Slarf^nhw,  qt^dx^sSd  carta 
qoadam  natone  lege  alicui  aasignatur  est ;  id  quod  optime  dicitor  OB  domibus,  qnaa  hereditntis  Jure 
»  patsre  ad  fllium  transeunt'  Upon  this  PkilIT  remaiics,  that  the  expression  'is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  those  predestinarian  notions  which  .fiscmxvs,  "non  poeta  soltxm  sed  eoam  Ptthsoo- 
anDa,"  is  known  to  have  ^itertained ;  and  with  the  "  flattering  unction"  of  which  it  li  curious  to 
obaenre  how  Cx.mKm8nA  once  more  seeks  to  sustain  her  drooping  spirit,  under  flwt  manifiwat 
reaction  of  the  moral  sense  under  which,  true  to  natuA,  the  poet  has  introduced  her  in  this  ckM> 
Ing  scene.' 

*  ScBimsBB  explains  the  word  very  much  in  Uie  aaiae  way,  and  i^bts  to  EOxirmBi  iBranthar> 
ity.  EuxiPiDXS,  howerer,  never  uses  the  word  in  connection  with  such  an  object  as  a  house  or 
oonmion  residence,  and  there  is  no  passage  in  any  of  his  plays  by  whi<&  flils  usage  eon  be  justified. 
A  writer  in  the  Rheiniscbes  Museum  ftr  Philologie  0841-42,  p.  450)  stigmatlzea  Sdunt  irarptitUrent 
as  'ineptom,'  'quod  nihil  aliud^signlficet  quam  ad  suas  cujusque  aedes.  TUes  insttUdum  est  ftSo 
■lieui  Ti'^g*^***"  appellare.*    He  punctnatea  and  reads  the  pasnge  thus : 

'-'Srdxtr^  fi  Y^P^vrcS  fSn  xpbt  Sdfunt  *  irtrpttpthowt 
npiv  vaOtiv  Iplawr*  OKoifiov  xi^tv  rdS*  its  tupdlflfuv* 

€hnom,  old  mm^  to  four  homes;  Uwae  neeessan  thu  w,  being  fated,  should  do  what  wham  done  to 
him  who  wrought  a  crime  b^ore  he  eufferod.  lius  brings  out  PxiLS's  idea  of  predeatfaiation  la  a 
strong  liglit;  bat  the  language  is  harshly  dealt  with  to  foroe  tfaaik eonatnictieB  aponiL 
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Our  only  remark  upon  this  long  and  incondosive  note  shall  be  to  quote  the  proper 
enMndation  of  ▼.  1573,  (HsATH't :) 

vpip  ■waBtiVf  tfMurai  r'  ixaipov* 

Oo  home  note,  old  men,  before  you  are  wounded  and  euffer,  and  do  what  ie  un^ 
eeaeonahleJ 

1578.  *  'AAXd.  •  •  •  (hrair6r<rai.  BiOthal  theae  mm  ehould  flourish  at  me  an  idle 
tongue;  that  they  ahoald  cast  off  upon/d^flowen  of  a  fo^lirii  tongue.' 

The  fbnqer  of  these  is  meant  for  thJiiteral  translation,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly 
the  mofe  literal  of  the  two ;  though  neither  of  them  is  remarkable  for  accuracy. 
Translate  with  Peixjb,  But  to  thii^k  that  theee  men  should  thtu  ohed  upon  me  the 
exuberance  of  a  foolioh  tongue  ! 

1588,  9.  <  i'^ih*  V  '  «aX<3$.  Pay  no  heed  to  these  eenseleeo  howlingt;  I  and 
you  in  power  wUl  set  aU  right  about  this  house* 

He  cannot  leave  JBbcbtlos  without  a  blander  in  the  Tory  last  line,  tt^rivrt  go* 
▼ems  iwfAriaw    Translate^  /  and  you,  ruUng  these  halls^  will  set  them  well  in  order. 

We  have  thns  proved  at  length  Mr.  Felton's  inac^nracy.  There  are  a  few  other 
sins  which  We  have  to  charge  him  with.  In  the  fiist  place,  he  is  to  blame  for  much 
otiose  information  and  translation.  We. do  not  allude  to  such  notes  as  that  on  v.  7* 
It  is  possible  thai  the  Harvard  yonth  may  require  to  be  informed  that  *  the  article, 
by  a  frequent  usage,  stands  for  a  pronoan.'  But  we  mean  such  remarks  as  '  doy^y, 
in  opposition  with  «^/ii9oXov,'  v.  9,  and  *  dvt^  X^<,  without  the  lyre,*  v.  920.  Why, 
what  eould  dvs^  \6pas  mean  hot  without  the  lyre  7  Could  it  mean  with  the  lyra  7 
or  without  a  dram  7  Who  could  ever  mistake  the  meaning  of  it  7  Now  there  are 
two  reasons  why  Mr.  Felton  should  have  kept  dear  of  these  superfluities;  first, 
because  the  room  they  take  up  might  have  been  much  better  occupied  by  explana- 
tions of  real  difficdties  which  he  has  left  unexplained ;  secondly,  because  his  clique 
have  always  blamed  our  New- York  editon  on  this  very  account ;  that  their  notes 
and  explanations  were  too  profuse. 

^ext,  he  has  endeavored  to  get  credit  for  extensive  poetic  reading  at  second-hand. 
Numerous  passagei  are  quoted  from  the  English  poets  in  illustration  of  particular  ex- 
preanons,  and  very  seldom  im  any  intimation  given  that  they  have  been  before  cited. 
Now  of  these  extracts,  (there  are  some  twenty- eight  of  them  in  dl,)  aU  but  three 
are  taken  from  *  Botes*  Illustrations  of  iBscnvLus  and  Sophooucs,*  a  work  of  equd 
labor  and  taste,  and  better  known  in  this  meridian  than  the  professor  seems  to  have 
suspected. 

Finally,  he  is  guilty  of  sad  disrespect  to  his  author  in  the  matter  of  various  jokelets 
and  punlings.  A  commentator  on  ARmOrHANBs  may  be  allowed  to  show  his  wit, 
though  considering  the  humorist  hcTis  brought  into  comparison  with,  he  ought  first  to  be 
quite  sure  that  it  is  of  the  first  water ;  but  what  shdl  we  say  to  a  note  like  this : 
*  806  —  808.  The  high-wrought  eiq>ressions  Which  the  poet  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Clttkmnestra  are  in  strict  accordance  with  her  fierce  but  most  dissembling  ajid  simu- 
lating character.  The  many  halters  that  had  been  loosened,  sorely  against  her  will, 
wodd  have  excited  AoAKKii!fO!f*8  suspicion,  perfaapp,  at  any  other  moment,  that  there 
was  a  drop  too  much* 

That  an  editor  of  JSsohtlus  shodd  play  off  such  foolery !  We  must  drop  the 
EuoT  professfv ;  he  m  dtogether  too  much  for  oar  patience.  o.  ▲.  •. 
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A  Year  or  Cowsolatiom.  By  Mr*.  Butx^h,  late  FaKNt  Kxxblk.  Two  Tolumet  in  ooe.  pp.  307. 
Ne W.York:  WitET  and  Putnam. 

Tan  is  a  very  characteriBtic  book.  In  tha  year  which  Mra.  Boti^ml  paned  in 
Italy,  aha  evidently  crowded  together  ae  much  obeervation  of  nature,  art,  and  Italian 
haman  kind,  as  could  well  be  embraced  in  that  space  of  time  ;  and  nuineroui,  nay 
almost  thrioe-hackneyed,  as  works  on  Italy  have  become,  it  is  no  scant  praise  of  the 
book  before  us -to  say,  that  we  have  read  it  through,  from  title-page  to  eolopboil,  with 
unabated  interest  Much  of  this  interest  may  be  owing  to  the  strong  sjrmpathy  which 
'  one  naturally  feels  for  a  lady  so  gifted,  placed,  by  the  shipwreck  of  her  domestic  sfiec- 
tions,  apart  with  Rachvl,  *  mourning  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comlbrtMl,' 
how  attractive  soever  the  scenes  and  teeming  the  associations  by  which  she  is  Sur- 
rounded. It  will  be  remarked  by  even  the  most  casual  reader  of  her  pages,  how 
fiequently,  after  long  wanderings  among  the  haHowed  scenes  and  objects  of  the 
*  Eternal  City,'  and  filling  her  mind  with  the  thongiits  and  images  of  tho  past,  sho 
reCuns  home  only  to  commune  with  her  sorrowful  ipirit,  and  pour  out  her  wul  in  aad, 
sad  song.  Take  the  following  touching  lines,  as  one  of  many  kindred  examples  in  vene, 
of  the  grief  which.  *  sat  at  her  bereaved  heart,  and  gnawed  at  its  cruel  leisure.'  *  I 
have  seen  to-day,'  she  writes,  *  the  first  blosK>ms  of  the  spring;'  and  thereupon  arises 
to  her  desolate  recollection  this  aflbcting  picture,  limned  by  <  a  braneh  of  flowering 

acacia!* 

'  Tbx.  bkMtoow  huif  agaia  opon  the  trae, 
Aa  when  with  thetr  aweet  breath  they  greeted  Ma 
Aaaiait  ny  caeeneot,  on  that  raany  isorn. 
When  thott,  first  bloMom  of  ny  sprlnf ,  was  born 
And  aa  I  lay,  pantinf  from  the  fleree  ctriib 
With  death  ipA  agony  that  won  thy  life, 
Their  anowy  cloaters  hung  on  their  brown  bough, 
E'en  aa  upon  my  breaat,  my  May-bad,  thou. 
They  aeem  to  me  thy  aiaters,  Oh.  my  child ! 
And  now  the  air,  fUll  of  their  fhigrance  mild, 
Recallathat  hour ;  a  tenfold  agony 
Pulla  at  my  heart-atrings,  aa  1  think  of  thee. 
Waa  it  in  Tain  1    Oh,  waa  it  all  in  vain ! 
That  night  of  hope,  of  terror,  and  of  pain, 
When  from  the  ahadowy  boandariea  of  death, 
I  brought  thee  safely,  breathiag  living  braath 
Upon  my  heart  —  it  waa  a  holy  ahrine. 
Full  of  GoD'a  praiae— they  laid  thee,  treaeara  mine! 
And  from  ila  tender  deptha  the  bine  heaven  amilod, 
And  the  white  bloaaoma  boired  to  thee,  my  child, 
And  solemn  joy  of  a  new  life  was  spread. 
Like  a  mysterious  halo,  round  that  bed. 
And  BOW  how  is  it,  since  eleven  years 
Have  steeped  that  memwy  in  bitterest  tearsf 
Alone,  heart-broken,  on  a  distant  ahortf, 
Thy  childless  mother  sits  lamenting  o*sr 
Flowers,  which  the  spring  calls  A-om  this  foreign  earth; 
Thy  twins,  that  crowned  the  morning  of  thy  birth. 
How  is  it  w  Uh  thee  — ^ost  —  lost  —  precious  one ! 
In  thy  f^h  spring-time  growing  up  alone  9 
W  hat  warmth  unfolda  thee  t  —  what  sweet  dews  ar«  ahad,- 
Ltke  love  and  patienca  over  thy  young  head  f 
What  holy  springs  feed  thy  deep  inner  life  t 
What  shelters  thee  from  passion's  deadly  strife  % 
What  guards  thy  growth,  straight,  strong,  and  ftiU  and  free, 
Lovely  aad  glorioua,  oh,  my  fair  young  tree  % 
God  —  FATHsa— Thou  —  who  by  this  aw  Ail  fats 
Hast  lopp*d,  and  stripp'd,  nnd  left  me  deaolata  I 
In  the  dark  bitter  floods  that  o'er  my  aoul. 
Their  billows  of  despair  triumphant  roll, 
Lac  me  not  be  o*enrheha'd  !* 

As  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Rome,  as  a  record  of  thoughts  made  sacred  by  aoh«nr, 
and  as  in  all  respects  an  eminently  rrailaftle  book,  we  oomlDond  this  *  Year  of  Conso- 
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lation*  to  oar  readenu  It  strikee  us  that  in  certain  of  ber  deBcriptiona  Mn.  Butlbr 
wonld  hav«  dpne  well  to  have  choaen  with  more  oare  the  ■ynonymea  of  aundry  terma 
which  ahe  employa,  and  again  and  again  repeats,  as  if  there  Were  aomething  attrac- 
tiTe  in  a  naaty  word ;  but  that  ia  -a.  matter  of  tacte,  with  which  we  are  not  dispoaed 
to  qnarrel  —  eapecially  in  the^  case  of  a  lady.  The  Tolume/we  ahould  add,  is  diatin- 
guiahed  by  that  external  neatneas  which  ia  characteristic  of  the  iasuea  of  its  publiahen. 


Turn  l4|BaAaT  ov  Amx«xcan  BiooaAPBT.    Lives  of  Daiiixx.  Books -and  BrnwAMnt  Lincoln. 
lo  one  ToluDie.    pp.  432.    Boiton :  Charles  C.  LrnxtS  and  Jakks  BaowM. 

Wb  always  welcome  with  pleaaore  any  of  the  Tolumes  of  this  excellent  series ; 
being  weU  aasured  that  under  the  competent  and  careful  aupervision  of  a  historian  so 
long  and  so  well  approved  aa  Mr.  Sparksj  each  successive  issue  will  sustain  the  pro^ 
miae  of  ita  predecessors.  Of  the  many  writers  who  have  given  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory of  Danui«  Boonx  to  the  public,  scarcely  any  two,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
life  before  ua,  (John  M.  Peck,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Saint  Louis,)  have  agreed  in  many 
of  the  prominent  eventa  of  his  life,  and  still  more  have  they  differed  in  the  time  and 
place  of  his  biith  and  that  of  hia  deceaae.  A  fiction  concerning  the  latter  event  waa 
adopted  with  too  little  caution  by  the  lamented  Timotht  Flint,  and  on  the  authority 
of  hie  book  has  been  propagated  by  several  others ;  a  atory  which,  a  few  days  after 
ita  first  promulgaUon,  the  old  pioneer  told  the  editor  he  would  n*t  believe,  if  he  had 
tdd  it  hinuwlf.  A  tale  of  Boonk  equally  groundless  '  stands  grouped  a  marble  lie'  in 
the  rotujida  of  the  capital  at  Washington.  FiiaoN*s  brief  sketch,  published  in  1784, 
ii  the  earlieet  authentic  account  of  Boonk,  who  wrote  it  from  the  statements  of  the 
adventuroua  backwoodsman  himself.  The  sources  from  which  the  author  of  the 
present  memoii^derived  the  events  of  Boonk's  early  life,  are  conversations  with  Colo- 
nel Boons  himself,  the  traditiona  of  hia  family  and  friends,  and  especially  the  commu- 
nications of  hia  nephew  and  niece.  Many  incidenta,  and  the  meana  of  settling  several 
doubtful  pointa,have  been  obtained  by  much  research  from  other  sources ;  while  many 
facts  appertaining  to  the  middle  and  latter  periods  of  his  life  have  been  obtained  from 
the  children  with  whom  he  resided  toward  the  close  of  his  life  and  from  his  wife.  Indeed 
every  publication  concerning  Boons, or  the  ejirly  history  of  Kentucky,  haa  been  care- 
fully examined  and  collated  with  other  statements ;  and  even  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  the  author  made  a  visit  to  the  settlement  in  Missouri,  where  he  lived  and  died, 
to  confer  with  his  descendants  and  neighbors ;  thus  being  enabled  to  confirm  some 
doubtful  particulaiB,  and  to  add  two  or  three  new  incidenta  to  his  spirited  and  inte- 
reetmg  narrative. 

The  memour  of  General  Lincoln,  ao  well  known  by  his  deeds  in  the  dark  timea  of 
our  history,  ia  from  the  pen  of  FaANCis  Bowbn,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  *■  North- American 
Review.'  Its  materials  have  been  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the  letters  and  private 
papers  of  the  General  himself,  which  h^ve  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  great  com- 
pleteneas,  and  which  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  paasagee  in 
the  history  of  the  American  revolution.  A  clear  narrative  of  facts  is  here  submitted 
to  the  public,  unconnected  with  speculations  about  causes  and  political  principles. 
.The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  ia  beautifully  executed,  and  has  the  added 
attraction  of  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  great  western  pioneer. 
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Omoo:  a  NABikATivK  OF  AvTKMTnmBt  tM  TRK  BojAvi  SsAi.    Rr  HXBMAN  MblvUxb,  Attthorof 
*  Typee.'    la  two  volumes,    pp.  885.    New-York  :  IIaatsa  and  Bbotubm. 

WITHOUT  being  equal  in  spirit  nod  interest  to  its  popular  predecessor,  this  is  yet  a 
very  clever  and  entertaining  .work.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  volumes  are  full  of 
incident,  which  if  not  always  striking  is  nevertheless  generally  attractive,  the  9tyU 
of  the  writer — simple  and  unpretending,  with  no  apparent  aim  of  foromg  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  reader,  and  by  that  very  circumstance  secoring  both  —  is 
one  of  its  very  highest  recommendations.  Mr.  Milvillb  gives  us  at  times,  in  his 
narrative,  admirable  limnings  of  life  on  board  whalmg  vessels,  filled  as  they  too  gene- 
rally are  with  the  most  motley  crews,  reckless  sailon  from  every  nation  ih  the  known 
world,  who,  when  not  ofi  ship-board,  harbor  among  the  barbarous  or  semi-civilized 
islands  of  Polynesia,  or  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  A  famfliar  (and 
but  for  the  solemn  assurance  of  the  author  to  the  contrary,  we  should  add,  high- 
colored)  account  is  given  of  the  present  condition  of  the '  converted'  Polynesians,  as 
affected  by  their  promiscnoos  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  combined.  In  a  modest  preface,  Mr.  Mclvillk  tells  us  that  the  present 
narrative  has  no  other  connection  with  *  Typee,'  save  that  it  necessarily  begins  where 
that  work  left  off.  Its  title  is  derived  from  the  dialect  of  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
where  the  word, '  Omoo*  among  other  uses,  signifies  a  rover,  Or  a  person  wandering 
from  one  island  to  another,  like  some  of  the  natives.  The  authot  professes  to  describe 
merely  what  he  has  seen  ;  and  so  evidently  natural  are  his  pages,  that  we  ate  bound 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  believe  farther,  that  the  reflections  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally indulges  are  qwntaneous,  and  such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  the  most 
casual  observer.    *  Omoo'  has  already  passed  to  a  third  edition. 


Waibinoton  AMD  BIS  QsiniaALS.    Br  J.  T.  HxASLsy,  Aatbor  of  *  Napolbor  Ad  kU  Msnhali^' 
'  The  Secred  MoanUins,'  etc.    la  two  volooiee :  Voluioe  First    pp.  348.    New- York :  BAKsa  axd 

SCRIBNXB. 

'  Thkri  are  very  many  modem  liistorical  works,  coldly  correct  and  methodically 
dull,  which  in  the  eyes  of  certain  astute  critics  would  no  doubt  bear  away  the  palm 
from  this  book  of  Mr.  HiadlbtV.  While  we  would  say  nothing  in  favor  of  incor- 
rectness or  carelessness  of  style,  of  which  our  author  is  certainly  not  unfrequently 
guilty,  in  the  heat  and  impetuosity  of  his  descriptions,  we  must  neverthelea  admit, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  these  defects  when  they  are  so  well  atoned  for  by 
the  life  and  vigor  of  the  narrative,  in  perusing  the  stirring  incidents  of  which  we 
are  borne  so  unresistingly  along.  Mr.  Hxaj>lkt's  design,  in  which  he  has  well  suc- 
ceeded, was  to  group  around  Washiitoton  the  chief  characters  and  scenes  of  our 
revolution  ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  present  an  accurate  deecription  of  every  battle-field 
in  which  they  were  engaged ;  leaving  out  dry  detail,  and  those  minutie  which  might 
be  indispensable  perhaps  in  giving  their  separate  lives,  and  preserving  only  their  mors 
important  characteristic  acts.  In  this  way  he  sets  before  us,  by  no  elaborate  touches 
of  the  pencil,  but  by  the  bold  strokes  of  a  rich  brush  and  a  free  hand,  the  picturesque 
and  striking  features  in  the  history  and  career  of  Wasexnoton,  Potnam,  Montoo- 
MBRV,  Arnold,  Stark,  Scbutlbr,  Gates,  and  Watnb.  To  these  sketches  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  not  by  a  labored  review,  made  up  of  long 
extracts,  open  to  all  readers,  (a  cheap  method  of  filling  the  pages  of  a  magazine,) 
bot  by  the  expression  of  oar  own  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  meiits. 
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Doctor  J.  C.  Warrbn,  of  Boston. — We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  following 
tribate  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  although  belonging  to  a  sister  city,  has  acquired 
a  lame  which  makes  him  the  common  property  of  the  republic :  '  The  Boston  jour- 
nals announce  that  Doctor  J.  C.  Warrin,  the  celebrated  and  venerable  surgeon — in- 
deed we  may  say,  the  father  of  modem  surgery  in  America  —  has  recently  been 
chosen  President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  in  that  city.  This  election  is  no 
less  honorable  to  the  learned  Society  than  to  the  veteran  Professor  whom  they  have 
sought  to  honor  by  their  vote.  It  is  no  weak  testimony  to  our  own  worth,  justly  to 
appreciate  whitt  is  truly  worthy  in  others ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  Boston  Society  could 
have  given  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  high  stand  they  have  taken  and  sustained 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  science,  than  the  unanimity  with  which  a  man  of  such  variouf 
merit  and  unceasmg  ardor  in  the  service  of  his  noble  profesrion  was  called  to  the  chaur. 

*  It  is  now  three  months  since  Doctor  Warren  delivered  his  valedictory  address  to 
the  Boston  Medical  School.  At  that  time  it  was  generally  undentood  that  his  desira 
was  gradually  to  wean  himself  firom  the  severer  bondage  of  the  profession  to  which 
for  upward  of  forty  years  he  has  given  his  labor  and  his  life ;  that  he  was  willing  to 
resign  to  younger  men  a  post  which  he  has  so  honorably  occupied,  and  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  his  time  to  those  kindred  studies  which  have  always  been  his  pas- 
sion, but  spite  of  his  enthusiasm,  whose  blandishments  he  has  hitherto  resisted  for  the 
more  charitable,  the  more  christian  office  of  doing  practical  good  to  his  fellow-men* 
We  can  contemplate  no  nobler  self-sacrifice  than  that  of  duty  to  desire,  when  desire 
is  encouraged  by  success.  Doctor  Warren  has  made  this  sacrifice,  and  for  his  good- 
ness thousands  will  ngh  thanks  to  his  name.  Almost  half  a  century  o^  his  life  —  a 
life  that  might  have  been  given  to  social  pleasures,  to  learned  ease,  to  the  eultivatioii 
of  innate  propeositles  for  study  and  science  —  he,  like  a  valiant  martyr,  has  resigned 
to  hard  work,  to  professional  bondage,  to  daily  toil ;  incessant,  restless  though  regular ; 
unmitigated  and  without  a  truce.  Surely  thiik  must  be  a  source  of  unfailing  com- 
placency, that  powers  which  have,  amid  all  the  drudgery  of  worldly  business,  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  his  art,  have  not  the  less  been  steadfast  to  the 
mechanical,  the  leas  glorious  but  not  less  useful  duty,  of  relieving  paiui  of  curing  the 
infirm,  of  bringing  back  the  dying  to  life.  All  honor  to  such  a  man !  Let  not  the 
world,  in  their  blind  admiration  for  accidental  discoveries ;  for  early  and  fortunate 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  knowledge ;  for  lucky  speculators  and  ingenious  finders  of 
new  arts ;  forget  their  vast,  their  manifold  obligations  to  those  conscientious  and  gene- 
nuis  men  who  consider  that  day  lost  which  is  not  spent  in  direct  beiiefit  to  humanity ; 
who  bravely  resign  the  allareraents  of  experiment  for  the  practice  of  established  da- 
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ties ;  and  who  are  more  lennble  of  the  ezoellence  of  labor  than  of  literary  or  scien- 
tific distinction. 

<  But  Doctor  Warrin  in  his  bnsy  life  has  foond  q>ace  for  both.  In  him  we  hare 
seen  beautifully  combined  the  hard-working,  plodding,  indefatigable  craftsman  with 
the  quickness,  the  caution,  the  close  observation  and  the  philosophic  conclusion  of 
the  well-trained  and  careful  thinker.  The  skill  of  his  hand  has  a  precious  counter- 
part in  the  sagacity  and  profundity  of  his  mental  achievements.  From  the  time  when, 
ardent  with  youth  and  ambition,  he  brought  from  Europe  those  new  operations  for 
hernia,  for  the  ligature  of  arteries,  for  staphyloraphy,  and  many  others  previously  un- 
known in  this  country,  to  the  present  day,  be  has  manifested  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
spirit  of  investigation,  the  same  strictness  of  research  and  anxious  struggles  for  im- 
provement which  distinguished  his  early  career.  Nothing  that  promised  well  escaped 
him ;  nothing  that  savored  of  charlatanry  received  his  encouragement  Cautious, 
judicious  and  deliberate,  he  has  keenly  distinguished  between  pretence  and  truth. 
He  did  not  believe  in  <  UEau  Broeehieri,*  but  he  had  faith  in  the  late  development  of 
Sulphuric  Ether.  It  ought  to  be  conspicuously  recorded  to  Doctor  Warrkn's  honor, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  countenance  to  the  promulgation  of  this  new 
discovery,  and  who  acceded,  against  much  discouragement  and  frequent  sneers,  in 
spite  of  professional  prejudice  and  unexperienced  fears,  to  the  trial  of  a  novel  and 
doubtful  process  which  now  bids  fair  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
modem  experiment.  Had  not  Doctor  Warrkn  consented  to  the  trial  of  Ether  at  the 
Massachusetts  hospital ;  had  he  been  as  timidly  over-wise  as  some  other  sage  docton 
(of  New* York  and  elsewhere)  perhaps  the  world  would  still  be  ignorant  of  the  bless- 
ing which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  new  practice. 

'  Honor,  we  say,  to  a  man  like  this !  Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
long  life  of  toil,  and  to  prosecute  those  studies  which  have  ever  been  his  passion,  and 
which  he  still  feels  a  duty !  May  the  blessing  of  a  late  departure,  which  he  has  him- 
self bestowed  upon  so  many,  be  allotted  to  him,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  man- 
kind's !  May  he  forget  in  his  studies  the  slow  approach  of  years,  and  preserve  to  the 
end  that  youthful  zeal  and  that  genial  interest  in  his  race  which  a  life  of  honorable 
toil  and  watchful  temperance  have  fairiy  earned : 

*  Semper  enim  in  hia  itadiia  laboribiuque  riventi ;  qob  intelli^ ttur  quisdo  obrepat  seneetos :  lla 
tentiiD,  sine  leiuii,  aeta*  leneKit;  nee  lubitA  fVanfitar,.w<i  diuturniute  extingnitar.' 

Long  may  the  venerable  Professor  be  permitted  to  apply  these  words  of  Tuixt  to 
himself !  All  who  knew  him  will  acknowledge  the  modesty,  while  they  feel  the 
ptrength,  of  his  own  claims  to  such  a  gentle  close  of  bis  earthly  labors.  It  ought  to 
be  a  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  commonwealth,  that  in  doffing  the 
harness  in  which  he  has  so  faithfully  toiled,  he  bequeaths  his  duties  and  his  skill  to  a 
spn*  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  distinguished  father.  He  need  not  say  with  Pros- 
PBRp,  in  abjuring  the  *  rough  magic*  of  his  art : 

-^  •  111  break  By  itair, 
And  deeper  Uian  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
\  1*11  drown  my  books.* 

A  filial  hand  has  already  received  the  hereditary  implements  which  we  trust  he  is 
destined  to  wield  with  equal  felicity,  and  keep  ftesh  for  another  half  century  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Warren.  r. 

*  Doctor  J.  Mason  Wabrxn,  one  of  tke  yonogest,  bat  most  aaiidooBs  and  thorai«k-bred  mtt- 
f  eons  of  Anierica. 
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Music  in  the  Meteqpous. — Music  has  not  been  ^ very  flourishingr  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  for  almost  all  the  concert-givers  are  out  of  the  city.  English  opera  we 
have  none,  and  our  Italian  dompany  at  Palmo's  has  been  very  irregular  in  its  per- 
formances ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  tenor,  and  then  through  sick- 
ness of  the  Prima  Donna.  Our  resident  artists  but  rarely  give  concerts,  because  the 
public  never  support  them.  However  good,  the  programme  offered,  the  professor 
always  loses  money  by  the  affair.  Mrs.  Edwa&d  Lodbr  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Kino  tried 
a  concert  conjointly  a  short  time  since  ;  and  although  the  bill  was  very  attractive, 
(the  first  part  consisting  of  gems  liom  the  opera  of  *  Oberon,'  and  the  second  part  of 
the  entire  first  act  of  *  Cinderella,'  songs,  duetts,  chorusses,  etc,)  still  the  concert 
was  poorly  attended.  Those  who  were  there  were  delighted  ;  but  the  givers  of  the 
concert  must  have  lost  money.  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  with  some  little  qualifi- 
cation perhaps,  of  the  recent  concert  given  by  Mr.  George  Looek,  one  of  (he  clever- 
est and  most  versatile  of  our  musical  professors.  His  bill  of  performance  was  an 
excellent  one ;  his  assistants  of  the  first  order  of  merit ;  yet  he  could  not  have  real- 
ized more  than  an  hundred  dollars  by  his  concert 

The  Italian  opera  company,  from  Havana,  played  two  nights  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, previous  to  going  to  Boston,  and  the  rush  to  hear  them  was  tremendous.  There 
has  not  been  such  a  crush  in  *  Old  Drury'  for  many  a  long  day.  In  its  arrangements 
the  company  is  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  two  or  three  excellent  singers  of 
each  voice,  soprano,  tenor  and  bass  ;  so  that  if  the  Prima  Donna  is  taken  ill,  another 
nearly^  as  good  is  ready  to  supply  her  place  ;  and  so  with  the  other  voices.  They 
also  brought  with  them  a  splendid  chorus,  and  a  really  fine  ba&d.  They  produced 
the  opera  of  *Emani,*  by  Verdi,  for  the  first  time  in  New- York.  There  is  much  in 
the  music  to  please,  and  much  that  if  left  out  would  greatly  improve  the  opera.  The 
lovers  of  the  German  school  look  with  contempt  upon  Verdi,  because  he  is  an 
Italian ;  while  the  devotees  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
because  he  leans  somewhat  toward  the  Germans ;  so  that  poor  Verdi  is  in  a  situa- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  Mahomet's  coffin  j  suspended  between  two  opinions,  .and 
rejected  by  both. 

The  Prima  Donna,  Signorini  Tedesco,  is  a  true  artiste.  She  is  youthful,  finely 
formed,  with  features  at  once  commanding  and  expressive.  Her  voice  is  delicious  in 
quality,  pure  and  equal  throughout,  poweiful  and  flexible  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
She  sings  with  passion  and  energy,  delicacy  and  expression ;  her  style  is  finished, 
and  her  execution  is  very  brilliant,  distinct,  and  marked  by  fine  artistical  taste.  She 
made  a  decided  '  hit  ;*  indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  dis- 
I^ayed  by  the  public  in  this  country.  She  was  of  course  called  out,  and  was  received 
with  a  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  the  audience  standing  all  the  while.  The 
tenor,  the  baritone  and  the  bass  are  all  of  them  finished  smgers.  Their  school  is  un- 
impeachable, and  all  they  do  is  distinguished  by  the  utmost  taste  and  artistic  pro- 
priety. The  chorus  is  the  best  operatic  chorus  we  have  had  here,  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  voices  and  the  promptness  and  precision  of  their  execution.  The  band  is  also 
admirable.  It  contains,  among  a  number  of  excellent  artists,  at  least  two  who  are 
eminent  as  soloists.  Signer  Arditi,  as  a  violinist,  exhibits  many  ppints  which  mark 
him  out  as  a  superior  artist ;  and  with  so  many  excellences,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine why  he  has  not  attained  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  living  violinists.  Signer 
BoTUDn,  as  a  contra-basiist,  or  double-bass-player,  i»  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
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He  is  the  Paoajhiii  of  that  cambeiBome  iDstnimeiit,  and  huga  it  as  closely  and  ten- 
derly as  the  mighty  Wizard  fondled  his  favorite  Cremona  or  Stradaorioas.  The 
raTishing  tones  and  wonderful  execution  which  he  draws  out  of  this  unwieldy  instm- 
ment  beggar  all  power  of  description ;  and  his  hearers,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  con- 
certs, seemed  actually  beside  themselves  with  delight  and  astonishment  To  say 
that  he  was  applauded  would  but  half  express  the  tumult  of  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  him.  The  entire  company  return  to  New- York  this  rodnth  ;  and  if  we  may 
predict  their  snccess  by  their  merit,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  visit  to 
our  northern  segions. 

There  is  great  talk  about  new  opera-houses  in  New- York.  One,  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  music,  has  been  commenced  in  Astor-Place.  This  is  an  up-town  specu- 
lation, and  will  answer  admirably  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  provided  the  plan  of  share- 
holders*  tickets  be  abandoned ;  but  if  that  system  is  pexsisted  in,  the  theatre  will 
never  answer.  The  theatre  now  rising  so  rapidly  on  Broadway  and  Leonard-street 
is,  we  hear,  to  be  devoted  to  English  and  Italian  opera  during  cortain  portions  of  the 
season.  The  situation  points  this  out  as  a  perfectly  safe  enterprise,  and  one  which 
will  be  popular  with  the  people.  But  there  is  another  scheme,  as  yet  only  talked 
about,  and  that  is,  a  magnificent  hotel,  theatre  and  concert-room  on  the  site  of  Niblo*b 
Garden.  Whoever  carries  such  a  scheme  out  will  surely  realize  a  colossal  fortune. 
At  present,  however,  Rumor  is  the  only  one  actively  engaged  in  this  undertaking. 
A  splendid  concert-room,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  is 
now  in  the  progress  of  erection  adjoining  Bond-street-House,  by  Mr.  Lafakob.  The 
■tuation  is  v^ry  high  up,  bat  the  boildtng  is  so  greatly  needed  thai  it  must  needs  com- 
mand sncceo. 

We  are  promised,  early  in  September,  a  magnificent  Muaieat  Fettital,  which  is 
to  continue  for  three  days  and  three  nig^hts,  after  the  plan  of  the  English  and  Ger- 
man festivals.  T^ere  are  to  be  nearly  six  hundred  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formen ;  and  to  insure  a  performance  as  great  in  quality  as  in  numbers,  the  rehearsals 
are  to  commence  ioimediately.  Hiis  festival  will  be  worthy  of  New- York,  and  will 
undoubtedly  attract  hundreds  of  visiton  tnm  the  neighboring  cities  and  state  ;  for 
certainly  such  a  musical  gathering  has  never  been  known  in  this  country.  And 
lastly,  touching  musical  matters,  a  musical  weekly  paper,  to  be  called  *  The  Musical 
TimUt  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Henrt  C.  Watson,  assisted  by  several  musical  and  lite- 
rary gentlemen,  is  about  being  published  by  Mr.  John  P.  Ridnsr,  389  Broadway, 
who  is  already  the  agent  for  the  most  useful  and  valuable  artistic  journal  in  the 
worid,  namely  the  'London  Art-UnionJ  By  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  the 
*  Musical  Times'  will  be  a  journal  of  news,  correspondence  and  criticism ;  a  sort  of 
expositor  between  the  profession  and  the  paUie ;  a  means  of  communication  for 
manufacturen  and  publishers  with  the  people  and  the  profession.  Such  a  journal 
has  been  wanted  here  for  yean ;  but  at  this  time  it  seems  indispensable,  when  we 
reflect  how  many  interests  there  are  to  advocate  and  abuses  to  correct  The  editor, 
Mr.  Watson,  is  a  gentleman  whose  ability  we  have  never  heard  questioned,  even  by 
those  who  dissent  from  his  opinions  upon  certain  points.  The  public  may  therefore 
rely,  that  whatever  he  does  will  be  well  done.  Beside  occasional  pieces  of  original 
engraved  music,  four  fine  portraits,  separate  from  the  paper,  will  be  given  daring  the 
year.  The  first  one  is  promised  to  be  ready  with  the  first  number,  l^eee  portraits 
alone  will  be  worth  the  price  of  subscription.  The  musical  public  should  cordially 
•opport  a  journal  which  may  efilect  so  much  good  in  the  cause  of  the  art 
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GoflBip  WITH  Readem  and  CORRESPONDENTS. — We  Sit  down  to  OUT  *  goflsiprjr'  for 
June  at  our  summer  quartera  on  the  Hudson.  At  Mr.  Dobb,  his  Ferry,  we  indite 
this  matter ;  and  reader,  wherever  you  are,  and  *  whoever  you.  may  be»  or  not,'  if 
yon  have  human  perceptions,  and  a  heart,  would  that  year  *  daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation' might  be  amidst  such  glorious  scenery  as  that  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ! 
Before  us  spreads  wide  the  Tappaan  Zee,  so  perilous  of  yore  to  the  old  Dutch  navi- 
gators. Not  a  wave  dimples  its  broad  breast,  save  the  undulations  which  the  fre- 
quent passage  of  some  floating  palace  of  the  Hadson  sends  on  its  muncal  errand  up 
the  smooth  beach  ;  southward,  the  Palisades,  for  fifteen  miles,  frown  in  purple  sha- 
dows upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  river ;  far  northward  the  West  Point  Highlands 
tower  faintly  into  the  aky ;  while  between  them  and  us  the  broad  bays  which  indent 
the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Hudson  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  white  sails,  some  flit- 
ting into  dimncM  in  the  difrtance,  and  others  gliding  lazily  hitherward  on  this  rece- 
ding tide.  The  whole  region,  moreover,  is  classic  ground.  We  are  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  wizard  precincts  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  creator  of  whose  celebrity 
sojourns  (and  long  may  he  sojourn  there,  in  health  and  happiness !)  within  sound  of 
cock -crowing  from  the  spot  where  we  write ;  and  over  on  the  opposite  height,  be* 
yoad  where  yon  hear  the  shriek  and  trample  of  the  iron  steed  rushing  toWnward  from 
the  *  land  of  Goshen,'  bearing  the '  milk-and-honey*  of  that  fertile  rogion,  poor  Andre 
expiated  his  fool-hardy  offence  against  military  law.  Pleasant  it  is  to  be  now  in  the 
easily-accessible  town,  and  anon  in  the  equally-accessible  country,  while  both  seem 
but  the  fresher  for  the  sudden  contrast  We  have  been  out  to  look  at  our  recent  ex- 
periment in  hydraulics,  and  living  over  again  our  fiist  impression  of  a  brook  water- 
wheel.  What  a  power  that  trifling  thing  had  in  evoking  past  memories !  Possibly 
the  thoughts  of  our  own  boyhood  reverberating  in  *  Young  Knick.'s'  mind,  at  sight 
of  our  unique  machine  and  crude  *  water-privilege'  had  sometiung  to  do  with  it 
We  '11  think  of  that,  while  we  go  out  upon  the  verandah,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
meek  yellow 'gloaming,  to  see  the  evening  star  go  up  upon  its  watch,  and  mark  the 
young  moon  tracking  its  descending  course  in  light  across  the  silvery  waters  of  the 
Tappaan  Zee.  •  •  •  The  roader  will  find  in  the  story  of  <  Thirty  Years  Lost,*  from 
our  esteemed  Constantinople  correspondent,  some  graphic  indications  of  life  m  the 
French  capital.  Apropos  of  that,  and  especially  of  a  Parisian  *  Bal  Masqui*  bero 
is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  oitiien  of  New- York,  written  m 
February  last,  the  revelations  of  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  American  readers  : 

'Dznyoueyerseea'^oiJIfMffiiir  Ofooaraeiiot  Well,  I  have  been  to  one.  J  ^— 4^  would  n't 
go;  so  Mr.  T— 8,  Bfr.  J-^s  and  I  'pot  out'  wX  twelve  o'clock  one  night,  which  is  the  hour  at 
which  they  commence.  The  '  Bal'  was  at  the  ' Acadeniie  Royale,'  the  great  French  opera*bouse ;  a 
very  large  and  splendid  building.  On  these  ocoasfons  the  stage  apd  pit  are  oonverted  into  one  vast 
floor  for  the  dancers ;  the  orchestra,  composed  of  over  two  hundred  performers,  led  by  the  cele- 
brated JMusAaD,  being  elevated  at  the  fkither  end  of  the  stage.  On  onr  entrance  we  promenaded 
the  saloon,  already  quite  llUed  by  ladies  in  masks  and  dominoes.  Ladles  are  all  required  to,  be 
masked,  which  is  generally  accomplished  by  a  little  black  mask  covering  the  nose,  with  openings 
for  the  eyes,  and  leaving  the  forehead,  mouth,  and  lower  part  of  the  fape  uncovered.  The  gentle- 
men do  not  mask,  so  that  the  ladies  have  greatly  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  little  mask  I  have 
mentioned  completely  disguises  and  conceals  them,  so  that  it  is  entirely  Impossible  to  recognize 
theoL  In  this  saloon  every  thing  was  decent,  and  going  on  regularly  and  in  order.  We  passed  from 
here  to  the  floor,  where  the  music  and  dancing  had  already  commenced ;  and  I  wish  it  were  possiblo 
for  me  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  scene.  Men  and  women,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses,  of  all  colors 
and  shapes,  in  chapeaus  and  caps  of  all  conceivable  forms,  filled  the  vast  area,  and  were  occupied  in 
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th«  nuMt  Isaciviou*  dauce  you  can  imofine.  Picture  to  yourself  girla  in  trowsen  of  erixntoa,  purple 
uud  other  colors,  fitted  closely  to  their  well-developed  limbs ;  fenereUy  short,  and  trimmed  with  bee 
at  the  bottoms,  so  as  fiiirly  to  exhibit  their  pretty  ankles  to  the  best  advantage,  s^ttiag  eloeely  arovnd 
the  WMst,  with  eothiog  but  a  shirt  above,  showiug  their  pretty  busts  perfectly ;  tbeir  hair  'worked 
under*  (in  a  way  to  which  1  believe  only  Parisian  barbers  are  competent,)  »o  as  to  resemble  boys' 
hair  exactly  |  and  then  after  you  have  got  this  part  of  the  picture  complete^  hang  thete  girls  anmnd 
the  necks  of  the  men,  closely- hugged,  and  then  set  them  to  dancing  some  exaggeration  of  the  Polka, 
in  comparison  with  Which  the  waltz  is  nothing;  then  imagine  the  most  glorious  music  from  the  best 
orchestra  iu  the  world,  and  you  will  have  so.ne  idea  of  the  Grand  Bal  Masqu^  of  Paris.  The  men 
(those  on  the  floor,  I  mean,)  are  dressed  in  all  aorts  of  fantastic  costumes.  Among  them  I  noticed 
two  dressed  in  indtation  of  our  Indians.  The  *  Pierrot,'  as  they  call  it,  a  white  shirt  and  trow*en« 
with  a  long  white  cap,  (precisely  such,  by-the-by,  as  the  clown  in  the  Ratbl  pantomime*  alwaye 
wears,)  aeemed  to  be  rather  the  favorite,  as  I  saw  more  of  that  than  of  any  other  one.    Our  tieketa 

admitted  us  to  all  parts  of  the  house  ;  so  we  went  all  over  it,  to  see  what  we  could  see.    Kr.  J 8 

talks  French,  and  became  acquainted  at  a  previous  '  Bal*  with  a  young  girl  in  boys'  clothes,  of  the 
kind  I  have  described,  whom  we  met  in  one  of  the  boxes.  Acquaintance,  however,  is  quite  immatO' 
rial,  as  every  one  speaks  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  However,  she  accosted  me  in  very  good  Eng- 
Ijbh  with  '  How  do  you  do  ?'  '  Very  well,'  said  I  ; '  how  do  you  do  f  how  have  you  been  f  *  Oui, 
yes,'  said  she;  *mM  fou  kisi  me  V  Of  course  I  declined,  alleging  the  presence  of  so  many  people 
as  a  Bufllcieat  apology ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  that  made  no  difference;  a  fact  of  which  I  waa 
already  very  well  aware,  as  all  around  were  women  on  the  men's  laps,  kissing  and  hugging,  etc,  etc 
These  two  sentences  were  all  she  knew  of  English.  Do  you  see  now  what  *  Bal  Masqu^*  are  made 
of  9  Do  you  wonder  that  oorrnptiou  peryades  Parisian  life  almost  universally  1  The  *Bal  Vmiemtmt* 
ie  another  place  of  similar  character,  which  I  have  also  visited ;  though  here  the  participaton  are  in 
their  ordinary  dress.    Here,  as  at  the  other,  the  performers  are  chiefly  of  the  grisettas,  etc' 

James  Smitb,  The  witty  author  of  the  *  Rejected  AddresBes,'  once  ohsexred,  in 
a  letter  to  a  female  friend :  *  We  are  enjoined  npon  grave  authority  to  *  pat  off  the 
old  man.'  I  should  he  very  happy  to  do  so,  if  I  could.  At  present,  I  am  flying  in 
the  fiiice  of  Scripture,  and  putting  it  on.'  The  author  of  the  following  lines,  penned 
when  the  writer  was  seventy-eight  yean  of  age,  does  n't  seem  to  regard  kit  case  as 
at  all  pity-worthy.  And  truth  to  say,  with  such  a  young  spirit  in  his  bosom,  why 
should  be?  ' 


'  Ysf,  I  am  old ;  my  strength  dnclines. 

And  wrinklea  tell  the  tench  of  Time } 
Yet  might  I  fancy  these  the  signs 

Not  of  decay,  but  manhood's  prime ; 
For  all  within  is  young  and  glowing, 
Spite  of  old  age's  outward  showing. 

'  Yes,  I  am  old  i  Ambition's  call, 

Fame,  wealth,  distinction's  keen  parsoit, 
That  once  couU  charm  and  cheat  me  —  all 

Are  now  detected,  passive,  mote. 
Thank  GoD  I  the  passions  and  their  riot 
Are  bartered  for  content  and  quiet. 


'  Yes,  1  am  old  ;  but  as  I  press 

The  vale  of  years  with  willing  feet. 
Still  do  I  find  lifo's  sorrows  less. 

And  all  its  hallowed  joys  more  sweet ; 
Since  Time,  for  every  rose  he  snatches, 
Takes  fifty  thorns,  with  all  their  sentchea. 

*  Yes,  I  am  old  I    Elxperience  now, 

That  best  of  guides,  hath  made  me  aag«; 
And  thus  instructed,  I  avow 

My  firm  conviction  that  old  age, 
Of  adl  our  various  terms  of  living 
Deserves  the  warmest,  best  thanksgiving!' 


Some  one  has  well  remarked  that  <  it. is  a  benevolent  provision  of  nature  that  in 
old  age  the  memory  enjoys  a  second  spring ;  and  that  while  we  forget  all  passing  oc- 
currences, many  of  which  are  but  painful  concomitants  of  old  age,  we  have  a  vivid 
and  delightful  recollection  of  all  tb^  pleasures  of  youth.'  Objects  become  shadowy 
to  the  bodily  eye  as  they  are  more  remote,  but  to  the  mental  eye  of  age  the  most 
distant  are  the  most  distinct  A  man  of  eighty  may  forget  that  he  was  seventy,  but 
he  never  forgets  that  he  was  once  a  boy.  Who  can  doubt  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  when  we  see  that  the  mind  can  thus  pass  out  of  bodily  decrepitude  into  a  state 
of  rejuvenescence  T  The  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  was  a  period  selected  by  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  sage  Fontenelle  as  the  most  agreeable  of  his  kmg 
life.    Cheer  up,  therefore,  ye  foot-sore  and  travel-soiled  pilgrims  and  jonzneyen  from 
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a  far  conntry !    You  will  meet  your  road-companioQa  ere  loag,  *  where  sorrow  ie 

never  known,  and  friends  are  never  parted.'  *       <  *  G.  B./  of  B ,  tells  a  good 

story  of  a  youth  who  came  hoitie  one  night,  prepared  '  to  build,*  having  *  a  brick  in 
his  hat,'  <  to  whom  thus'  h,iB  father :  *  What  do  you. mean,  Sir,  by  coming  home  again 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  7  Before  I  was  as  old  as  you  are,  I  had  left  off  entirely  the 
nse  of  liquor.'  *  Ver'  good,-  hiccoughed  the  hopeful  son, '  ver*  well,  I  'm  not  as  old 
as  you  are,  yet ;  /  'ZZ  leave  off,  too,  'fore  I  'm  as  old  as  you  are !  Come  —  ain't  that 
the  ticket !'  HoW  vast,  to  his  maudlin  comprehension,  must  have  seemed  the  <  height 
of  that  great  argument !'  •  •  •  Qua  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Stuart  Perrt,  in 
a  note  to  the  Editor,  corrects  two  or  three  inadvertencies  which  were  contained  in 
the  incidental  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  our  April  number.  Mr. 
Pbrrt  remarks :  *Fir8t,  the  impression  may  be  derived  from  your  kind  notice  of  me 
in  the  <  Enrroa's  Table,' that  I  actually  partook  in  the  battle ;  which  is  not  the  fact, 
I  being  but  a  spectator.  Secondly,  it  was  not  a  mere  dragoon  who  slew  the  lancer ; 
jt  was  my  uncle,  an  officer,  who  was  wounded  in  the  bridle-arm,  and  had  received  a 
severe  contusion  on  the  head,  who  was  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  who  knew  by  appoint- 
ment with  my  father,  (also  a  spectator,)  of  the  direction  in  which  he  would  be  found 
in  case  of  such  event.  Thirdly,  the  troops  that  gave  way  were  not  those  which 
guarded  *  La  Haye  Saiute.'  These  troops  never  gave  way:  it  was  the  left  wing, 
placed  in  front  of  *  Terre  La  Haye,'  which  broke  ground,  and  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  too  many  continental  troops, '  Brave  Beige,'  among  them.  The 
jdand  troops  rarely  run.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  cut  '  six '  ,is  never  made  upon 
the  casqne,  for  that  would  break  or  bend  the  sword  :  tliis  arbiter  of  doom  is  directed 
against  the  jugular  vein  and  the  vertehne  of  the  neck.  It  is  true  that  all  thesa 
errors  would  pass  the  ordinary  eye  without  detection ;  but  a  judge  of  the  matter 
would  not  let  them  escape  without  detection  and  animadversion  ;  and  allow  me,  my 
dear  Sir,  to  say,  that  any  article  emanating  from  either  of  us  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  both.'  •  •  •  '  R.  W.  J.'  propounds  the  following  for  solution,  without  satis- 
factorily answering  t)ie  query  Qf  our  own  upon  which  it  is  based : 

'  Sttvpokvo  Outt  all  the  world  were  Shaken,  ea  the  loolety  ought  inrely  to  desire  it  to  be.  Where 

wonld  they  get  recniita  from  after  a  while  7'   XKiosuaooKBB  for  April.  1847  :  y.  373. 

*AjfsWKK. — Whoa  the  war  betweeD  Spirit  and  FUik  ihall  b«  esded  by  the  complote  yictory  of 
the  rormer,  and  *the  kiogdoma  of  this  world  becomo  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  hif  Christ,'  we 
ihall  not  be  trouble  J  about  recniita. 

*  AUow  «a  to  put  the  question,  *  What  is  to  become  of  the  world'  }t  it  goes  on, '  aa  in  the  days  of 
NoK,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,'  for  two  hundred  years  to  come  9  For,  according  to  pvb- 
Ushed  statistics,  the  population  of 


The  United  States,  since  1790,  has  doabled  in 94  years,  n 

The  British  Islands,  in 49^    "      f     Average 

France,  beside  its  loss  of  over  2,000,000  by  wars,  etc,  in    ....  35     "      \     less  than 

The  German  Sutes,  say 50      *<      L      40  years. 

Russia,  about 35      *■      j 


*  Therefore,  if  the  present  organisation  of  society  and  the  advance  of  the  aru  and  of  civilization 
serve  to  increase  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  course  population  will  increase  in  at  least  a  correa- 
ponding  ratio,  and  double  in  less  time. 

*  It  is  eatimated  that  there  are  at  this  time  one  thoasand  mlltiona  of  people  on  the  globe ;  which,  if 
doabled  only  five  times  in  two  hundred  years,  wi^l  make  the  number  thirty^two  thousand  millioat 
So  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  including  rivers,  lakes,  swamps  and  deserts,  contains  but  fifty 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  thirty-two  thousand  mUlions  of  acres,  there  will  then  be  less  than, one 
acre  of  land  Ibr  eAch  individual  I 

*  Wt  aak, '  What  is  to  becone  of  the  world  V  And  without  eeekiag  for  *  rtemiU,*  what  will  yoo 
do  with  tmftrtumtTuritB  r 
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We  '11  *  inquire  ronnd'  a  little,  and  let  700  know !  The  *Two  drop^  of  oar  friend 
won  Id  be  more  than  <  a  drop  top  much'  in  oar  pages ;  MisB  Hankab  F.  Gould's 
(or  Mn.  SiGouRNiT'a?)  lines  on  the  same  theme  having  fhlly  'satisfied  the  senti- 
ment* •  -  •  A  LSGAL  member  of  Congress  was  once  foiled  in  an  important  law- 
suit before  an  Indiana  jury,  by  the  adroitness  of  a  pettifogger  who  was  opposed  to 
llini.  The  '  honorable  gentleman'  was  bat  little  acquainted  in  that  region  of  his  cir- 
cuit, whereas  the  pettifogger  was  altogether  at  home.  The  former  had  occasion,  in 
the  couise  of  his  argument,  to  make  frequent  reference  to  *  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land,' which  made  his  side  of  the  case  quite  clear ;  but  his  antagonist  soon  demo- 
lished that  strong-hold.  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,*  said  he,  in  reply,  *  what  haTo.yotc 
to  do  with  the  common  law  of  England?  What  have  you  to  do  with  any  English 
law  T  If  we  are  to  be  guided-  by  Engli^  law  at  all,  we  want  their  he^t  law,  not 
their  common  law.  We  want  as  good  law  as  Queen  Victoria  herrolf  makes  use  of; 
for,  gentleroen,  we  are  aU  sovereigns  here.  But  we  do  n't  want  no  English  law. 
United  States'  law  is  good  enough  for  us  ;  yes,  Indi-a^na  law  is  good  enough  for  an 
Indiana  jury ;  and  so  I  know  you  will  convince  the  wordy  gentleman  who  has  come 
here  to  insult  your  patriotism  and  good  sense  by  attempting  to  influence  your  decision 
through  the  common  law  of  England !'  The  jury  gave  the  pettifogger  his  case  with- 
out consultation !  '  •  *  Wi  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  present  number 
touching  some  of  the  Pictures  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  to  continue 
our  remarks  m  the  July  issue.  We  shall  do  this  with  brevity,  for  the  reason  that  to 
our  readers  elsewhere  than  in  the  metropolis,  observations  upon  paintings  on  exhibi- 
tion, which  they  have  no  means  of  seeing,  must  necessarily  be  rather  dull  reading. 
'  But  let  us  plunge  in  medias  ris :  Mr.  Durand's  landscapes  are  Numbers  24,29  and 
77 ;  and  we  mention  them  first,  because  they  will  first  arrest  the  eye  of  the  lover  of 
nature  on  entering  the  ezhibitioii.  Now  we  kikow  of  no  artistical  terms  wherewith 
to  ezi^esB  our  impression  of  the  characteristkis  of  Mr.  Durand*s  pictures ;  but  this 
we  know,  that  while  we  are  looking  at  them,  the  illusion  is  such  that  we  soon  forget 
that  they  are  painllngs.  The  sleepy  summer  base,  the  living,  eappy  trees,  the  quiet 
waters,  the  pervading  atmosphere,  all  those  fill  the  eye  and  the  mmd ;  and  if  one 
standing  by  your  side  whispers,  *A  little  too  yellowish  in  tone,  perhaps  f  *  He  wants  a 
little  more  middle-distance,'  and  the  like,  you  thank  your  stars  that  you  are  no  critic, 
and  are  glad  that  you  can't  see  the  justice  of  the  objection. Of  Eluott's  por- 
traits, including  his  large  picture  of  Governor  Bodck,  we  have  already  spoken  at 
large.  Their  siqieriority  is  conceded,  as  well  by  all  his  brother  artists  as  by  the  pubUo. 
We  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  one  among  the  best  of  this  fine  artist's  effi>rtB, 
which  from  its  position,  high  up  between  the  second  and  third  saloons,  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked.    It  is  Number  334,  a  portrait  of  a  lovely  lady,  exquisitely  painted  ;  the 

hair  and  simple  drapery,  especially,  being  absolutely  faultless. Number  6,  Mr. 

Glass's  representation  of  '  Cromwell  exhorting  his  Captains  before  the  Battle  of 
Nasehy,  is  a  good  picture.  Mr.  Glass  is  an  unprofessional  artist ;  for  although  he 
eells  his  pictures,  he  paints  them  en  amateur.  The  ensemble  of  this  painting  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  execution  striking.  Its  defects  are,  somewhat  too  much  density  in 
the  group  surrounding  Cjlomwkll,  and  a  little  too  much  perpendicular  abbreviation  of 
the  human  form.  Mr.  Glass  might  have  '  split  the  difierence'  with  Mr.  Rothsrmxl, 
in  his  CoRT^  (Number  1 ;)  for  the  procerity  of  his  figures  is  a  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  an  otherwise  cleverish  picture. Mr.  Cbapmam,  in  *  The  Sentinel,*  (Number 

46,)  has  embodied  some  of  his  very  best  characteristios.    A  noUe  dog  stands  '  sent!- 
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nel'  oyer  a  Bweetly-painted  boy,  asleep  on  a  rock  near  the  water.  The  coloring  of  the 
child  is  admirable,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  spirit,  the  '  life  and  fire'  assurance  of 

the  dog's  eye  and  manner^    Catch  a  stray  vagabond  molesting  that  boy  ! Mr. 

Jksbe  Talbot,  as  a  landscape -painter,  is  a  very '  rising  man.'  We  havO  seen  nothing 
from  his  pencil  to  compare  with  his  *  Ckriatian  and  the  Crott'  a  scene  ftom  the  <  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  in  the  present  exhibition.  Ta  lbot  has  the  true  fueling  for  his  aft, 
and  he  is  approaching  the  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder  with  long  strides,  for  so  diminu- 
tive a  person.  Made  VirtuU,  Mr.  Talbot  !  Let  us  have  your  own  impressions  of 
nature,  and  we  stand  ready  to  endorse  their  faithfulness.  LeAve  imitations  of  parti- 
cular schools  and  particular  artists  to  less  original  and  capable  painters,  "tfo  matter 
whether  critics  or  brother-artists  praise  or  blame  ;  do  you  <  give  'em  Jesbi,'  and  that 

will  suffice Mr.  Maecbant's  portrait  of  our  old  friend,  the  late  lamented  Colonel 

William  L.  Stone,  is  a  striking  likeness  and  a  good  painting.    Memory,  a  good  critic 

in  portraits  as  in  the  contents  of  books,  is  <  unanimous'  m  this  behalf. Mant  of 

the  old  masters,  avowedly  deficient  in  drawing  and  (iomposition,  were  celebrated  for 
their  coloring,  a  merit  which  the  mere  effects  of  time,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
centuries,  must  inevitably  destroy  ;  and  yet  Titian,  the  great  colorist  of  his  day,  but 
whose  pictures  have  mostly  faded  into  a  cold  dimness,  is  still  held  up  to  admiration, 
because  his  blended  hues  delighted  the  good  people  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Geat,  we  were  not  a  little  fearful  at  one  time,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  blind  admira- 
tion of  Titian;  but  preserving  all  due  < classical ity,' he  has  shown  us  his  improve- 
ment upon  the  past,  in  Number- 62,  *  Teaching  the  Immortality  of  the  SouV  Look 
at  the  drawing  and  flesh-tints  of  the  child  in  that  picture,  and  admit  that  merit  which 
cannot  be  denied.    Of  the  picture  called  *  The  Chreek  Lovert?  we  may  say  with  Iaoo, 

we  '  like  not  thai.* Mr.  Huntington  has  several  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  the 

best  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  *  Mercy  fainting  at  the  wicket-gate,'  a  flceAe  from 
the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  to  which,  with  others  from  the  same  pencil,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  advert  hereafter. — m*The  La*l  of  the  Red  Mtn'  by  J.  H.  Beard,  a  Well-ap- 
proved western  artist,  was  in  its  conception  highly  poetical ;  in  his  original  group  of 
statuary,  from  which  the  figures  are  drawn,  also,  the  whole  seemed  effective  and  felici- 
tous; but  something — haste,  or  o/4er  something —  has  interfered  with  the  happy  trans- 
fer of  the  group  to  canvass.    It  is  not  deemed  by  the  public  as  being  above  the  level  of 

Mr.  Beard's  acknowledged  genius.  Mr.  Peele's  *  Children  of  the  Countrif* 

(Number  95,)  we  very  much  admire.  It  is  simple,  unostentatious,  yet  most  effective ; 
admirable,  alike  in  composition,  drawing  and  color.  While  looking  at  the  absolutely 
perfect  lamb,  and  the  figure  of  the  boy,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  a  remark  of 
the  *  Oxford  Student :'  '  We  are  more  gratified  by  the  simplest  lines  or  words  which 
can  suggest  the  idea  in  its  own  native  beauty,  than  by  the  robe  or  the  gem  which  con- 
ceal while  thoy  decorate.  We  are  better  pleased  to  feel  by  their  absence  how  little 
they  could  bestow,  than  by  their  presence  how  much  they  can  destroy.  No  weight, 
nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  execution,  can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment  of  Thought. 
Three  pen-strokes  of  RAEFiBLLB  are  a  greater  and  a  better  picture  than  the  most  fin- 
ished work  that  ever  Carlo  Dolci  polished  into  inanity.' Mr.  Cole  has  only  two 

pictures  in  the  academy,  but  they  are  of  a  very  superior  order  of  execution,  judged 
even  by  his  own  high  standard.  We  consider  Mr.  Cole  to  be  quite  as  much  of  a 
poet  as  a  painter,  in  bis  pictures.  The  <  Voyage  of  Lifb'  and  *  The  Course  of  Em- 
pire' are  elaborately  painted  poems,  in  which  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire, 
VOL.  XXIX.  74 
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the  niggeitrreneM  to  the  mind  or  the  lovely  linming  to  the  eye.  <  The  Mountain^Ford^ 
embiodiee  nearly  all  Mr.  Colk*8  most  felicitous  points.  —  We  have  never  seen  from 
Mi.  Mattkson's  capable  and  industrious  pencil  so  high  a  reach  of  art  as  is  ejdiibited 
in  *The  Firgt  Sabbath  of  the  PUgrinu,*  The  wintry  scene  is  desolation  itself*  and 
matt  have  been  attained  only  by  the  most  minnte  observation  of  nature ;  nor  can  we 
well  conceive  a  more  impressive  representation  of  devotional  feeling  than  is  imparted 

to  the  countenances  of  the  worshipping  pilgrims. *  The  Force  of  Mtuic,*  by  Mount, 

is  ahnott  equal  to  his  celebrated  picture  of  *  Selling  a  Mare.*  To  say  nothing  of  the 
faithAd  accessories,  did  you  ever  see  a  more  §peaking  face  and  figure  than  that  ne- 
gro's? Don't  you  perceive,  that  the  moment  the  fiddle  ceases,  he  is  going  to 'fro' 
himMlf  'pon  de  subjec',  and  spress  his  sentiments'  on  the  same  ?  The  fiddler  himself, 
and  the  old  man  listening,  are  all  admirable.  Bravo !  Mr.  Mount.  You  are  coming 
back  to  the  field  and  to  the  materiel  of  yoar  old  triumphs. Mr.  Clonney  is  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Mount.  If  youVill  do  us  the  favor,  reader,  to  look  at 
Number  166,  and  say  if  the  old  fisherman  in  the  boat,  with  his  sparkling  eyes,  speak- 
ing mouth,  patched  trowsers,  and  triumphant  bearing,  is  ti't  a  production  of  great 
merit, '  why  we  are  mistaken  —  that 's  all.'  We  should  like  to  have  seen  his  fine  fish 
a  little  more  lithe  about  the  tail,  however,  and  the  line  not  quite  so  '  taut'  If  the 
old  fellow  had  been  *  playing'  him  till  he  had  *  drewned'  him,  the  captor  would  n't 
have  that  freshness  of  keen,  eudden  exultation  in  bis  face.  No  ;  that  fish's  weight 
was  never  anticipated.  — -  *  The  Orphan* sFtineral,*  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Edmonds,  is  a  pic- 
tare  which  at  the  first  glance  tells  its  own  affecting  story.  A  young  mother  is  car- 
rying to  the  grave  the  coffin  of  her  only  and  infant  child ;  and  *  all  the  mother,'  bereft 
of  her  last  earthly  joy,  is  expressed  in  her  foce.  Such  a  mother  we  once  saw  at  an 
vndertaker's  window,  looking  wistfully  at  a  dirty  bank-note  and  some  small  change 
which  she  had  untied  from  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  and  then  at  two  little  coffins, 
eoonting  again  andagain  her  money,  to  see  if  she  could  make  out  enough  to  purchase 
the  most  costly  one  for  her  dead  babe.  You  can  add  nothing  to  such  scenes,  and 
Mr.  Edmonds  has  wisely,  and  with  characteristically  good  judgment,  omitted  all  sm^ 

aooesBories  as  might  distract  attention  from  the  main  object. We  thought  to  have 

said  something  at  this  time  of  Mr.  Inoham's  delicious  picture  of  *  The  Flower-Oirl,* 
Mr.  CaonxT's  laudscapes,  Mr.  Page's  valuable  contributions,  as  well  as  those  of  seve- 
ral other  artists;  but  the  printer  cuts  us  off  abruptly,  with  the  information  that  the 
abundant  antecedent  matter,  in  this  department,  leaves  us  little  space  for  after  <  gos- 
siptng.'  We  shall  revert  again  to  the  Academy's  catalogue.  .  .  .  One  doesn't 
like  to  be^considered  a  *  tocrf  ;'  bat  Caxltle  makes  man,  as  a  tool-ustn^  animal, some- 
thing worthy  of  especial  honor :  *  Weak  in  himself,  and  of  small  stature,  he  stands  on 
a  basis,  at  most,  for  the  flattest "^oled, of  some  half-square  foot,  insecurely  enough  ;  has 
to  straddle  on  this  legs  lest  the  very  wind  supplant  him.  Feeblest  of  bipeds !  — the 
steer  of  the  meadow  tosses  him  aloft,  like  a  waste  rag.  Nevertheless,  he  can  use 
Uk^  can  devise  tools ;  with  these  the  gnnite  mountain  melts  into  dust  before  him ; 
seas  are  bis  smooth  highway,  and  winds  and  fire  his  unwearying  steeds.'  .  .  .  The 
very  ridiculous  custom  of  carrying  a  hat  into  a  drawing-room,  originikted  with  the 
English,  who  never  know  what  to  do  with  their  hands.  The  custom  is  property  ta- 
booed in  Paris,  where  there  is  less  awkwardness  to  hide  in  the  salon.  It  is  sometimes 
imitated  here,  however.  We  saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  a  supper-table  the  other 
evening,  hdduig  his  hat  between  between  his  knees,  and  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  beat, 
fifom  his  compound  exertions,  trying  to  eat  a  plate  of  oysters  with  a  look  of  nnoon- 
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cern.  'T  was  a  sad  spectacle.  .  .  .  Mr.  Joiepr  C.  Pancko,  the  *  poet  and  colored 
puseon*  of  Utica,  has  heen  iliiMtrating  General  Taylor's  victory  at  Buena-Vista.  He 
publishes  his  ejfasionii,  vre  are  told»  headed  by  an  endorsement  of  his  genius  from  the 
Kkickrrbocker,  in  hand-bills,  which  he  retkils  in  person  at  the  canal  paeket-statkm 
and  rail-road  d6p6t  of  the  flourishing  and  beautiful  city  which  claims  the  honor  of 
his  residence.    Here  is  a  sample  of  the  effusion  in  question : 


'  Hail  peace  I  sweet  peace  I  where  Art  thou  fled  t 
Tbou  art  not  numbered  with  the  dead  f 
Arise  and  shield  ua  from  disgrace, 
And  show  thy  gold  illnstrioua  Ace  I 

'  For  Santa  Aitna  long  has  been 
In  war,  and  in  diitgraceful  ein ; 
And  Taylor,  by  thy  golden  grace. 
May  make  him  hide  his  hostile  face. 

'  In  eighteien  forty -seven  he  come 
With  infantry  and  with  big  guns} 
With  a  numerous  host  in  good  repair, 
'Old  Rough-and-Ready'  for  to  acure. 


'  He  aaid  ho  was  old  ZaCBabt's  friead, 
And  wisdom  to  him  he  would  lend  ; 
Twenty  thouaand  troops  he  had  on  hand. 
And,  aurrounded,  Tatlos  then  did  stand. 

* '  Capitulation  I  demand 
Witnin  two  houra  aa  you  stand  ; 
And  blood  and  carnage  you  shall  see, 
Unless  you  surrender  unto  me!' 

'  Brave  Tatlou,  in  hia  Yankee  phnue, 
Said  '  Light  your  lamps,  and  let  them  blase ; 
And  if  we  cannot  blow  them  out, 
We  probably  then  may  bsok  oot!' 


Wk  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  public  journals  that  that  nicest  of  Grotham's  Fk- 
OARos,  Mr.  Jahks  Grant,  Ann-street,  is  likely,  at  some  period  not  specified,  to  inherit 
his  share  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Grant  clan,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Forbid  it, 
long  and  pleasant  memories  of  artistic  neatness  of  touch  around  the  editorial  chin ; 
of  faultless  tonsorial  appliances ;  of  delicious  shanopooing  m  meltmg  sunomer  days ; 
of  garrulous  chattings,  long  by-gone !  Be  ever  *  Jim  Grant,'  and  *  nothing  else  ;* 
for  that  is  enough  for  a  faithful,  honest  man's  ambition.  ■  •  *  A  touno  Irish  ser- 
vant-girl, coming  from  Albany  recently  in  one  of  the  night-steamers,  had  the  bad 
luck  to  lose  the  *  recommend'  which  had  been  given  her  on  leaving  her  last  place. 
She  brought  however  the  accompanying  rather  dubious  '  ticket,'  which  she  presented 
to  a  neighbor  of  ours :  *  This  is  to  say,  that  Kathlkrn  O'Hazen  had  a  good  charac- 
ter when  she  left  Albany,  but  she  lost  it  on  board  the  steam-boat  comin^T  <^wn  from 
Albany.  Tim  Murphy,  Cherry-street'  •  •  •  There  is  some  amusement  in 'B.P.'s' 
'Johnsonian  Exercises;*  but  the  antitheses  too  frequently  lack  force.  The  instancet 
are  not  all  of  them  original,  Mr.  <  P.'  It  was  Sheridan  who  said  (to  a  tailor,  who 
had  asked  him  *  at  least  for  the  intere§t  on  his  bill,')  '  It  is  not  my  interest  to  pay  the 
principal,  nor  my  principle  to  pay  the  interest ;'  and  no  matter  what '  Jonss  '  may 
have  *  remarked,'  it  was  the  witty  SMrrn  who  retorted  upon  some  one  who  had  called 
him  '  an  every-day  man,'  <  Well,  if  I  am  an  every^day  man,  yon  are  a  weak  one  :* 
it  was  the  same  Smith,  too,  who  when  it  was  mentioned  that  a  certain  confectioner 
thickened  his  isinglass  with  dissolved  parchment,  observed,  that '  some  fierce  people 
made  you  eat  your  tDords,b\ii  that  he  ate  his  deeds;*  and  if  it  wasn't  Smith  it  was 
somebody  else,  who  described  an  epitaph  as  '  giving  a  good  character  to  parties  on 
their  going  into  a  new  place,  who  sometimes  had  a  very  bad  character  in  the  place 
they  had  just  left  I'  •  •  •  There  is  great  force  in  the  ensuing  reflections  upon  the 
too  common  impression  that  mere  money  is  a  sure  passport  to  cultivated  society. 
The  passage  is  taken  from  Mr.  Cooper's  novel  of  *  The  Red-Skins :' 

'  Onx  of  the  commonest  errors  of  those  who  from  position  and  habits  are  unable  to  appreciate  the 
linka  which  connect  cultivated  society  together,  is  to  refer  every  thing  to  richea.  Richea,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  aa  a  meana  and  through  their  consequences,  may  be  a  principal  agent  in  dividing  aoeie^ 
into  classes;  but,  long  after  riches  have  taken  wings,  their  fruits  remain,  when  good  use  baa  been 
Blade  of  their  prrsencn.  So  untrue  is  the  vulgar  opinion  —  or  it  might  be  better  to  say,  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar  —  that  money  is  the  one  tie  which  unites  polished  society,  that  it  is  a  fact  which  all 
must  know  who  have  accesa  to  the  better  circlea  of  even  our  own  cammercial  towna,  that  theaa  cir- 
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elM,  loosely  ud  ■eeidoouUy  eoiiMniot^d  m  they  are,  i«eeivo  with  relueUnce,  n^y  often  steniJy 
exclude,  vulgar  trealth  from  their  aasociations,  while  the  door  is  open  to  the  cultivated  who  have 
nothing.' 

'Very  genteel'  people  are  sometimee  quite  goodisb  sort  of  folk;  but  they  are  too 
often  vulgar,  as  all  penMns  most  necessarily  be,  who  judge  solely  from  appearances, 
and  attach  inordinate  importance  to  externals.  They  live  for  show,  and  are  ever 
fretting  their  lives  out  in  the  endeavor  to  be  considerably  more  <  fashionable*  than 
somebody  else  of  their  acquaintance.  Such  a  family  we  have  known,  on  New>Year 
day,  to  plant  an  old  gray-headed  white  man,  hired  *  for  that  occasion  only,*  at  the 
door,  in  place  of  Bittt  the  maid,  whose  duty  it  watt,  at  all  other  periods  of  the  year, 
to  admit  visitozs.  An  old  white-haired  seneschal,  '  the  family  servant  so  long,*  was 
90  '  genteel  V  One  may  perhaps  envy  such  *  rich  people*  for  what  they  have,  but 
they  cannot  help  pitying  them  for  what  they  are.  Oh !  the  ennui,  the  un-self-reli* 
ance,  the  desolation  of  mere  ostentatious  *  gentility  !*  One  who  *  knew  whereof  he 
spoke,'  in  allusion  to  the  merely  physical  capacity  of  enjoyment  of  these  faded,  jaded 
worldlings,  wrote  thus  feelingly :  *  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  baked  dinner  carry- 
ing home  to  the  proprietor,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  beef,  potatoes,  and  a  brown  pod- 
diiig,  an4  I  have  said  to  myself :  <  The  owner  of  that  need  not  envy  the  richest 
parveiin  his  luj^urions  table.  Hunger  is  better  than  a  French  cook.*  *  ■  -  .Wb  de- 
rive the  subjoined  interesting  oriental  intelligence  from  our  long-time  correspondent 
at  the  Turkish  capital.    <  Mom  breaketh  in  the  East  :* 

*Thk  present  minlatry  under  Rkcrio  Pacba  is  wholly  in  favor  of  civilization  and  improveBMiC: 
it  has  abolished  the  black  slave-market  as  a  preliminary  step,  and  advocates  religious  liberty  and 
toleration.  Long  nuy  it  continue!  The  young  Sultan  is  no  longer  urged  on  by  his  ministers,  bat 
takes  Uie  lead  in  carrying  out  whatever  tends  to  benefit  his  country  and  people,  and  will  gain  for 
himself  great  commendation  in  Europe.  Before  long,  I  think,  you  will  hear  of  very  surprising 
changes  in  Turkey,  and  the  introduction  of  measures  of  the  highest  and  most  liberal  order.  On  the 
rite  of  the  Hotsl  de  VUU  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  opposite  the  great  church  of  Saikt 
SopmA,  he  is  erecting  an  immense  university,  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  good  professors  &om 
Europe.  Ho  has  recently  finished  an  extensive  military  academy,  of  a  superior  kind.  Hospitals 
are  being  erected  around  the  city,  one  of  which,  built  by  his  mother,  is  for  people  of  all  classes  and 
religion.  Yon  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  Sultan's  having  established  extensive  manufactories  of 
silk,  cotton  and  cloth ;  and  one  of  our  countrymen,  from  South  Carolina,  has  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
papital  an  extensive  model-farm  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  etc.,  and  the  breeding  of  the  beet 
kinds  of  animals.  The  farm  is  worthy  of  the  Sultan,  and  is  patronized  in  a  most  liberal  manner. 
Dr.  SMrm,  also  from  South  Carolina,  is  the  Sultan's  mineralogist,  and  has  been  very  fortunate  ia 
rendering  him  good  service.  You  will  have  heard  of  the  new  trouble  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
growing  out  of  some  remarks  made  by  the  king  of  the  latter  country  to  the  minister  of  the  Sultan, 
resident  at  Athens.  There  are  a  few  families  professing  the  Greek  religion,  which  for  a  century  or 
two  past  have  enjoyed  certain  honors  and  ofllces  under  the  Turkish  govemmenL  These  families 
are  called  *  Fanariates,'  from  the  place  of  their  residence,  the  Fammr ;  and  the  principal  members 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  cunning  and  intrigue.  The  Greeks  of  Athens  have  a  parti- 
cular antipathy  for  these  Fanariates,  and  as  the  Sultan's  representative  is  one  of  them,  he  fills  rather 
a  thankless  post  amongst  his  own  co-religionists  though  not  co-nstionalists,  at  the  capital  of  what 
should  niUurally  be  his  own  country.  The  minister,  it  is  generally  believed,  has  in  this  instance  done 
but  his  duty,  or  at  least  obeyed  his  instructions  ;  and  yet  M.  C^xxm,  the  King  of  Greece's  first 
minister,  refuses  to  receive  him  again  at  Athens.  The  '  five  great  powers'  have  taken  the  difficult 
into  their  hands,  and  we  look  with  no  little  interest  to  the  denoMtment  of  the  quarrel.  The  Ptirte 
gave  Greece  a  month  in  which  to  offer  an  mmimIs,  and  that  term  is  nearUf  up.  The  Porte  has  for* 
bidden  the  export  of  grain  from  most  parts  of  its  territory,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  deprive  them- 
selves even  of  the  seed  for  next  year.' 

Tub  author  of  the  '  Letters  from  the  Gulf  States*  is  commended  in  the  Southern 
jonmato  for  the  faithAilneas  of  his  sketches.    He  has  called  public  attention  to  the 
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fact»  of  which  boweyer  we  suppose  few  persons  had  any  doubt,  that  the  pictures  of 
Indian  character  and  Indian  life,  drawn  in  certain  pen-aud-ink  novels  of  the  South, 
have  little  truthfulness  of  portraiture  to  recommend  them.  The  males,  coarse,  indo- 
lent and  forbidding,  have  been  idealized  out  of  all  recognition ;  and  the  transcendent 
aboriginal  specimens  of  female  graoe  and  beauty  are  utterly  wanting.  We  are  es- 
pecially pleased  tq  note  the  progress  of  domestic  manufactures  at  the  South.  Oar 
correspondent's  remark,  that  *  a  few  years  ago  one  could  n*t  find  a  plough,  an  axe, 
or  a  tin-pail,  which  was  not  the  handiwork  of  a  Yankee,'  is  confirmed  by  our  friend 
Whtftikr,  who  mentions  as  a  fact,  that  not  many  years  ago,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Cypress  Swamp  and  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Bay,  *  a  whole  wedding-party  rode 
half  a  dozen  miles  to  see  the  operation  of  a  common  piimp,  which  some  enterprising 
.Yankee  had  substituted  for  the  bucket,  drawn  up  with  a  rope  or  pple  by  main 
strength  !*  •  •  •  There  are  many  striking  epitaphs  in  the  grave-yards  of  the  me- 
tropolis. One  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  we  copied  recently,  for  its  uniqne  conceit. 
It  is  of  *  John  Carter,  a  native  of  Old  England,'  who '  died  and  was  buried*  in  1802: 

*  Tbouoh  Borens*  blMta  and  boisterous  waves 

Have  to«6ed  me  to  and  fits 
lo  tpitt*  of  both,  yoa  plainly  see, 

I  harbor  here  below  : 
Where  safe  at  aochor  though  I  ride, 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 
Yet  once  ag'ain  I  must  set  sail, 

Our  Admibal  to  meeL' 

The  following  sentence  is  a  homily  that  every  passer-by'  may  read  on  a  tall  eeno* 

taph  in  the  same  burial-place : 

•Life!  how  short!' 

Simple  as  truthful  •  •  •  <  Tom  Pepper,'  a  very  spirited  serial  novel  in  the  'Evening 
Mirror^  daily  journal,  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  We  trust  the  hero  may  succeed  at  last 
in  finding  his  father ;  for  we  know  of  nothing  more  afibcting  than  the  situation  of  a 
foundling.  How  many  thousands,  coming  from  the  foundling-hospitals  of  Paris,  for 
example,  can  confirm  the  experience  of  the  desolate  wanderer,  described  by  the  ten- 
der-hearted TEUFBi^DRdcKH:  <  Evor  in  my  distress  and  my  loneliness  have  I  turned 
full  of  longing  to  that  unknown  Father,  who,  perhaps  far  from  me,  perhaps  near, 
either  way  invisible,  might  have  taken  me  to  his  paternal  bosom,  there  to  lie  screened 
from  many  a  woe.  Thou  beloved  Father !  dost  thou  still,  shut  out  from  me  only  by 
thin  penetrable  curtains  of  earthly  space,  wend  to  and  fro  among  the  crowds  of  the 
living?  Or  art  thou  hidden  by  those  far  thicker  curtains  of  the  everlasting  Night,  or 
rather  pf  the  everlasting  Day,  through  which  my  mortal  eye  and  outstretched  arms 
need  not  strive  to  reach  !  Alas !  I  know  not,  and  In  vain  vex  myself  to  know  I  More 
than  once,  heart-deluded,  have  I  taken  thee  for  this  and  the  other  noble-looking 
stranger ;  and  approached  him  wistfully,  with  infinite  regard ;  but  he  too  had  to 
repel  me — he  too  was  not  thou '.'  Alas!  poor  foundling !  Thy  only  Father  is  in 
heaven,  whom  with  the  bodily  eye  thou  shalt  never  behold,  but  only  with  the  spi- 
ritual.' ■  •  -  Our  Providence  friend's  *  Anecdote  of  a  Conneeiieut  Parson'  has 
already  appeared,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  it,  in  a  western  journal.  It  has  however 
reminded  us  of  a  remark  of  Wesley  to  one  of  his  large  congregations,  as  it  was 
about  dispersing:  *1  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are  doubtless  thieves  in  this 
assembly.  Let  them  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  them :  there  are  also 
several  pofice-officers  in  attendance.'    Not  unlike  the  pious  husbandman,  who  went 
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about  his  farm  praying  for  fruitfuliiess  in  oertain  fields ;  but  whenever  he  came  to  a 
particularly  yellow,  tterile  patch  of  ground,  he  would  say :  *  Praying  n  of  no  use 
Acre  ;  this  piece  must  have  manure.'    *  Faith  without  works*  would  n't  do. 

*  And  weU-trimmed  bark*  are  milin; 


'Thkhb  »  a  lilont  river, 
The  rolling  river,  Time  ; 
In  summer's  rosj  blashes, 

In  hu«ry  wioter'ii  prime, 
It  floweth,  ever  floweth, 
In  whatever  clime : 


Upon  ita  eUent  tide  ; 
With  golden  treasures  laden, 

The  little  Teaswls  glide  \ 
And  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Action, 

And  Hope,  are  side  bjr  side.* 


We  remarked  a  clever  piece  of  verse  in  one  of  the  newspapers  lately,  inculcating 
the  propriety  of  *  Keeping  at  Work*  and  making  the  most  of  time.  O !  if  we  did 
but  reflect  that  Time  is  the  vehicle  that  is  carrying  every  thing  into  nothing  I  We 
talk  of  gpending  our  time,  as  if  it  were  so  much  interest  of  a  perpetual  annuity ; 
whereas  we  are  all  living  upon  our  capital,  and  he  who  wastes  a  single  day  throws  * 
away  that  which  can  never  be  recalled  or  recovered.  *  *  *  Thb  following  tribute  to 
Mr.  FoaassT,  the  distinguished  American  tragedian,  we  take  from  a  recent  letter  of 
a  new  contributor,  a  popular  clergyman  in  the  *  Queen  City  of  the  West  :*  If  you 

would  know  who  scratches  the  above,  ask  B or  Ned  Forrest.    You  may 

smile  at  the  reference  of  the  cloth  to  an  actor  for  character.  But,  my  Gon !  I  wish 
every  body  had  as  much  character,  and  as  good  a  one,  as  Forrest.  He  is  not  as 
good  a  man  in  soul,  I  fear,  as  he  should  be  ;  but  then  he  is  a  man  —  a  full-length 
human  —  with  a  soul  running  from  his  hair  to  his  heels.  Show  me  ten  such  in  a 
million,  and  untie.'  •  •  •  'What  constitutes  the  Externals  of  a  true  Gentility?*  is 
a  dullish  essay  on  a  subject  which  would  be  prolific  >enongfa  in  capable  hands.  A 
Welsh  triad  says  that  <  The  three  unconcealable  traits  of  a  gentleman,  by  which  he 
shall  be  known,  are  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the  pronunciation  of  his  speech,  and  the 
mode  of  his  self-motion ;'  in  briefer  English,  his  look,  his  voice  and  his  gait  •  •  •  Me. 
WiLUAM  H.  Graham,  Tribune- Buildings,  has  in  press  a  beautiful  miniature  volume, 
made  up  of  admirable  selections  in  verse,  entitled  '  The  Lover* s  Gift,  or  AjfectiotCs 
TokenJ  What  a  wide  world  of  readers  that  little  book  will  appeal  to !  For  the 
lover,  where  is  he  not?  '  He  who  has  passed  through  life  without  ever  being  in  love» 
has  had  no  spring-time,  no  summer  in  his  existence  ;  his  heart  is  as  a  flowering  plant 
which  hath  never  blown,  never  developed  itself;  never  put  forth  its  beauty  and  its 
perfume ;  never  given  or  received  pleasure.'  By-the-by, '  speaking  of  love,'  hear 
one  who  is  very  far  gone  in  that  *  sweet  distress'  discourse  of  his  mistress: 

*  Was  I  court-plaster,  I  would  b« 

A  patch  1         ■ 
To  spend  i 


A  patch  upon  her  lip ; 
ro  spend  a  life  of  ecstacy, 
And  sip,  and  sip,  aad  sip ! 


'  Was  I  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
How  dearly  I  would  prize 

A  situation  on  her  nose, 
To  look  her  in  the  eyes  V 


We  hope  the  poet's  fair  inamorata  had  n't  a  '  single  bowel'  of  compassion  for  her 
sighing  swain.  *  He  doth  protest  too  much.'  ...  *  Rbaboniho  from  analogy,'  the 
Americans  are  worse  than  the  Chinese.  In  Woodford  county,  Illinois,  a  preacher  of 
the  goipel  recently  traded  a  woman  and  child  for  a  jackass ;  the  child  being  sold  the 
day  before  it  was  bom !  New  look  at  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiluams  in  favor  of  the 
Chinese :  '  It  is  not  usual  to  see  an  ass  and  a  cow  yoked  together.  It  is  not  true  thai 
a  Chinese  yokes  his  wife  and  his  ass  together,  as  is  sometimes  represented.'  VoUa 
la  difference ."  .    .   .   Wi  give  onr  Baltimore  friend  up ;  satisfied  that 

*  A  man  eonvimced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  saae  opinion  stilL* 

<  Drawing  a  mistake  or  a  prejudice  out  of  the  head,  is  as  painful  as  drawing  a  tooth.' 
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No  man  likes  to  admit  that  hii  favorite  opinioD»  (perhaps  the  only  ehild  of  his  mind, 
and  cherished  accordingly,)  is  illegitimate.  M'tf  hat6  said  our  last  say  *  on  this 
p'int'  ...  A  LAueHABLB  incident  occurred  recently  on  the  Sabbath,  at  a  church 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  The  reverend  clergyman  had  just  concluded  an  im- 
pressive discourse  in  favor  of  foreign  missions,  and  the  coUeetion  was  about  being 
taken,  when  a  young  gentleman  arose  and  requested  permission  to  say  a  few  words. 
At  first  the  pritilege  ^as  denied  him ;  but  after  a  short  address^  in  which  he  lauded 
the  minister  to  the  seventh  heaven,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed ;  when  he  stated,  in 
substance,  that  he  *  hoped  none  of  the  dongregation  would  give  a  red  cent  toward  the 
so-called  *  cause  of  missions,'  as  all  the  monies  thus  collected  went  into  the  capacious 
pockets  of  the  clergyman,  and  no  v>hsre  else  !*  Perhaps  the  reader  can  form  some 
.  idea  of  the  consternation  created  by  this  startling  declaration,  made  in  the  hush  which 
followed  that  *  powerful  discourse  !'  .  .  .  Wb  Were  sitting  at  Wimdust^s  *  Shaks- 
peare'  the  other  day,  enjoying  with  a  friend  *  a  pick'  fh>m  the  choice  and  ample  larder 
of  that  American  Very,  when  we  overheard  a  remark  which  we  thought  worth  re- 
membering. '  Fanny  Elssler,'  said  a  deaf  old  gentleman  present,  *  is  coming  to  this 
country  again,  I  see.  Now  instead  of  paying  a  dollar  to  see  a  woman  stand  on  one 
leg,  our  folks  would  be  better  employed  in  giving  it  to  many  a  poor  devil  among  us 
who  has  but  one  leg  to  stand  on  !'  Sensible,  We  thought  ...  A  single  word  to 
*  Marianna  :'  *  The  eye  of  Justice  can  never  stomach  such  transgressions  ;  nor  can 
the  hand  of  Providence  wink  at  such  expressioBs.'  These  catachreses  are  precisely 
on  a  par  with  several  of  *  Marianna's  similes;  like  two  in  the  fourth  stanza,  espe- 
cially. ...  A  FAVORITE  poetical  Contributor,  in  justification  of  his  short-comings, 
writes  us  that  the  cold  spring -weather  has  '  frozen  up  his  Muse.'  The  excuse  is  not 
a  valid  one ;  else  why  is  that  the  poetical  inspiration  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds  .is 
kmdled  in  a  region  where  alcohol  freezes  7  *  Aye,  marry  ;  tell  us  that'  .  .  .  Sit- 
ting upon  the  broad  piazza  which  looks  out  upon  the  Hudson  River  race-course, 
watching  the  great  fleet  of  steamers  vieing  with  each  othei  in  splendor  and  speed, 
and  listening  to  comments  upon  each,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded to  a  group  of  kindred  conversers  by  an  old  Quaker,  once  upon  a  time  on  Long- 
Island  Sound.  <  Do  yon  think  this  boat  has  gained  on  the  other,  Mr  Broadbrim, 
within  the  last  sixty  miles?'  *  Friend,  I  would  not  be  certain,  but  I  do  think  she  has, 
somewhat'  <  How  much,  should  you  think,  Mr.  Broadbrim  ?'  eagerly  asked  the 
group.  *  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  I  should  say  —  about  an  inch  ."  .  .  .  Wb  can't 
answer  '  P.'s  *  Question  in  Natural  History,*  It  seems  to  puzzle  our  correspondent 
as  much  as  the  goose-yoke  did  the  cockney,  who  thought  it  ran  through  the  neck  of 
the  goose,  and  accounted  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  the  stitfk  must  have  been  stuck 
through  the  egg  before  it  was  hatched.  .  .  .  Wb  have  neglected  until  now  to 
allude  to  a  very  fine  engraving  by  the  Art-Union  of  Edmond'b  capital  picture  of 
'Facing  the  Enemy.*  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  the  engraver  to  the  preemi- 
nent merits  of  the  painting,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Knickbrbockbr. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  the  Art-Union  were  never  so  flattering  as 
at  this  moment.  Its  purchases  keep  lib^al  pace  with  its  widely-increasing  subscrip- 
tions. .  .  .  Wb  can  never  <  have  done'  admiring  the  style  of  Chinese  diplemacy. 
We  have  been  reading  over  lately  the  account  of  a  long  interview  held  with  a  Can- 
ton Chepoo,  during  which  all  sorts  of  arguments  were  adopted  to  make  Snow,  the 
American,  and  Von  Basbz.^  the  Netherlands  counsel,  promise  a  bond  that  none  of  theur 
ooontrymen  would  thenceforth  bnng  any  <^ura  to  Chinas  the  auAsnoe  was  dissolved 
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with :  *  To-morrow  the  great  Chepoo  will  be  at  the  Consoo  Hoom,  and  wait  a  little  to 
reeei7«  the  bonds.  Now  go  home  and  go  to  bed  !  Decidedly,  these  are  the  ordenL 
Go  away !'  And  they  went ;  for  it  was  a  '  yerniilion  edict'  .  .  .  We  find  in 
<  The  Chrutian  Inquirer/  (an  ezceilent  weekly  joornal,  let  us  add,  edited  with 
industry,  good  feeling  and  fine  taste,  by  two  persons  eminent  for  both,  with  the  ad- 
ded qualification  of  talents  of  the  highest  order,  Rev.  Herrt  W.  Belix)ws  and  Mra. 
KiRKLAND,)  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  commanications,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  correspondents :  *  Really  valuable  thoughts 
aro  often  rendered  obscure  and  ineffective  by  the  inartistic  mode  in  which  they  are 
presented  No  one  who  bad  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  matter  intended  for  the 
periodical  press,  could  believe  the  amount  of  trifling  faults ;  of  comstruction,  of  gram- 
mar, even  of  filing,  which  creep  into  the  compositions  of  sensible  and  well-edu- 
cated people ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  correctness  for  a  journal, 
the  editor  must  needs  remedy  these  defects.*  •  •  *  Our  obliging  Chatauque  corres- 
pondent has  been  anticipated.  The  <  Time  of  the  Singing  of  the  Birds*  is  a  theme 
which  has  been  most  felicitously  handled  by  a  true-hearted,  poetically-constituted 
friend  of  onn,  in  a  *  Laeonie  Sermon,*  which  was  read  before  a  metropolitan  colle- 
giate institution,  at  one  of  its  former  anniversaries.  This  will  explain  the  return,  as 
directed,  of  the  manuscript  .  .  .  Did  we  not  predict  that  our  friend  Dempster's 
success  abroad  would  be  complete  7  His  concerts  in  Scotland  have  been  crowded ; 
.  a  public  supper  was  given  him  by  his  friends  in  Aberdeen  ;  his  music  is  in  great  de- 
mand, and  already  pirated^  in  London ;  and  wherever  he  has  been,  his  success  has 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  anticipations.  He  will  soon  return  to  America,  his 
*  adopted  country,*  where  he  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception.  *  *  *  The  author 
of  a  paper  entitled  *  ifotp  ihey  Manage  Things  in  a  Model  Republic,'  in  the  last 
number  of  Blackwood,  complains,  among  other  things,  that  our  people  are  tediously 
alike,  having  no  specific  distinctions.  In  one  respect,  we  are  ;  and  in  that  same  re- 
spect we  are  doing  our  best  to  make  the  *  Britishers'  a  little  more  alike  than  they  are : 
We  've  all  got  enough  to  eat  in  this  country.  '  *  ■  Tub  following  remarkable  inci- 
dent is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  a  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  at  Sal- 
tillo,  to  a  friend  in  this  city :  *  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  there  came  over  os  a 
gentle  shower,  and  the  most  beautiful  rainbow  appeared  (on  our  side,)  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  then  thought  that  the  Lord  was  for  us,  and  cared  not  who  was  against  us.  In 
about  an  hour  afterward,  there  came  up  a  thick  black  cloud,  which  extended  itself 
acroH  the  valley,  iounediately  over  the  two  armies,  entirely  concealing  them  frtun 
my  view,  from  which  I  could  hear  peal  after  peal  of  heavy  thunder,  and  see  the 
•harp  lightning  descend ;  at  the  same  time  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of 
both  armies,  then  engaged  in  deadly  conflict ;  as  though  Heaven's  artillery  was  con- 
tending against  that  of  feeble  man.*  '  *  *  Mr.  Rosbtter's  large  picture,  <  The  Part- 
ing between  Ruth,  Orpah  and  Naomi,*  painted  in  Rome,  is  now  at  the  New- York 
Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  where  may  also  now  be  seen  another  fine  picture  by 
FRANKBimTKUf,  in  color  more  Rubenesque  than  any  thing  we  can  just  now  recall  to 
mind.  *  *  *  The  recent  Concert  0/ ilfis«  JoM^iAtne  Bramson  was  attended  by  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience,  who  were  loud  in  their  applause  of  her  acquirements.  She 
is  a  most  wonderful  and  accomplished  pianist,  for  so  young  a  person  ;  and  we  learn 
that  her  lessons  on  the  piano-forte,  given  at  the  residence  of  her  father.  Number 
79  Fourth-street,  near  Charles-street,  are  very  numerously  attended.  *  *  *  Mrs. 
J ,  (clever  and  beantifol  she  is !)  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  a  servant  to  the 
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geologist  of  a  country  Beminaiy,  who  in  describing  to  her  master  how  she  had  cloned 
a  cow  out  of  the  door-yard,  said :  <  I  saw  her  come  in,  and  I  threw  a  specimen  at  heri 
and  she  went  right  off !'  •  -  -  Wi  hear  from  the  best  sources  high  commendations 
of  the  'Pierwumt  Female  Seminary*  under  the  capable  supervision  of  WiIlxam  Mer- 
rill, A.  M.  The  instruction,  by  competent  teachers,  is  thorough  and  comprehensiye ; 
the  seminary  is  extensive  and  well-arranged,  with  diversified  and  charming  grounds 
for  exercise ;.  while  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  unsurpassed  on  the  Hud- 
son for  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  requires  only  an  hour  and  a  half's  delightful  sail  by 
steam  fimmNew-York  to  reach  the  seminary,  at  several  hours  of  the  day.  *  •  •  Well, 
reader,  we  have  arrived  at  our  Thirtieth  Volume,  How  many  years  we  have  com- 
muned together !  Now  it  is  not  required  at  our  hands  that  we  should  promise  to 
continue  our  exertions  not  only  fully  to  sustain,  but  to  enhance,  the  attractions  of  the 
KjficKERBocKBR.  To  do  this,  our  means  were  never  more  ample ;  our  wish  never 
more  fervent ;  for  surely  never  had  Magazme  such  constant,  such  abiding  friends. 
Reader,  your  hand !  '  Let  us  love  one  another !'  Look  over  the  occasional  short- 
comings of  our  own  humble  departments.  Let  us  hope  that  *  if  they  do  not  show 
any  very  deep  reflection,  they  may  yet  evince  some  practical  wisdom,  and  at  least 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  diflWon  of  a  little  harmless  merriment.'  We 
do  n't  wish  to  obtrude  any  sombre  or  dry  homilies  upon  the  public ;  we  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasant,  enjoyable  spirits  of  our  readers ;  not  unmindful,  however, 
while  offering  them  what  we  could  fain  wish,  for  their  sakes,  should  <  sparkle  and 
cheer,  like  cc^oquial  champaigne,'  that  there  are  different  phases  of  feeling,  and 
that  no  man  can  be  always  gay.  We  shall  save  them  from  politics  and  polemics. 
No  man  shall  be  deified  or  diabolized  in  our  pages.  There  shall  be  a  chance  for  all, 
and  all  shall  haiae  a  chance.  And  with  this  programme  before  yon,  reader,  please 
await  the  fint  number  of  our  Thirtieth  Volume,  on  the  first  day  of  July.  *  *  *  New 
literary  journals  are  springing  up  in  our  midst.  Our  '  veteran'  contemporary  and 
friend.  Park  Benjamin,  will  soon  be  before  the  public  with  his  *Am«riean  Mail,*  of 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  it  reaches  us;  and  the  fint  number  of  a  very 
spirited  weekly  journal,  in  large  quarto,  entitled  <  The  Age,*  lies  before  us.  Its  edi- 
tore  and  collaborateurs  are  men  of  wit  and  talents,  and  of  abundant  experience.  Mr. 
Grattan,  one  of  the  editorial  trio,  gives  us  in  its  well-printed  columns  a  sketch  of  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Punch,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  edi- 
tors. *  *  *  The  able  theatrical  critic  of  the  *  Albion*  literary  journal  reports  that  the 
failure  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  of  the  play  of  *Witeheraft,*  by  the  author  of  <  Pufi^ 
Hopkins,'  was  '  owing  to  the  undramatic  construction  of  the  play ;  the  writer's  un- 
fortunate choice  of  a  subject,  and  his  equally  unsuccessful  mode  of  treating  that 
subject.  His  characters  talk  too  much,  and  the  interest  flags  for  want  of  incident 
and  action.'  Nothing  but  the  surpassing  excellence  of  one  of  the  performers,  it  is 
added,  *  saved  the  play  from  positive  condemnation  the  fint  nigfat'  The  equally 
capable  critic  of  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Times^  says :  '  After  three  turns  of  the  auger, 
(what  a  bore !)  the  piece  was  wisely  shelved.'  In  short,  the  play  met  with  the  fate 
here  that  it  has  encountered  m  one  or  two  other  cities  where  it  has  been  ven- 
tured. *  '  *  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.  has  assumed  the  entire  control  of  <  Ths 
Literary  World.*  We  have  in  this  fact  an  assurance  that  this  journal  will  now  be 
well  conducted,  and  that  it  will  become  the  organ  of  no  clique,  nor  the  disguised 
puffer  of  well-estaUiahed  hnmbugeonsness  or  unsaleable  literary  wares. 
70L.  xxiz.  75 
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LrramABT  R»!omo.>-Th6  Bkotssm  Haspxr  hmve  brought  to  an  end,  and  now  proaent  to  the 
public  in  three  ezquiaitely  beaotiAil  volnmea  their '  Piet»riml  Skaksptar;'  containing  the  Hiatoriea. 
Tragediea  and  Cooediea  of  the  Great  Bard.  A  worii  lihe  this,  illuatrated  with  many  hundred  irood- 
cnta,  executed  in  the  first  stjie  of  the  art  of  celature,  after  deiigus  by  the  moat  approred  artiata, 
edited  by  a  ripe  American  aeholar,  whoae  reaearchea,  critical  acumen,  and  fine  taate  are  every  where 
apparent  in  hia  seleetedand  original  notea  and  critical  introductioaa;  auch  a  work,  embodying  in  ita 
eztemala  the  trinnpha  of  piefDrial  and  typographical  art,  muat  not  be  paaaed  over  with  thia  mere 
glance  at  ita  great  merita.  It  will  form  the  aubjeetof  an  elaborate  notice  hereafter  in  theee  pagea. 
Judge  STOBT'f  '  FamUimr  Eiq^omtiom  of  Uka  Oougtitvtitm  of  ikt  CTnifcd  Stataa,'  with  an  appendix 
conuining  important  public  documents  illustratiTa  thereof,  which  we  have  from  the  aame  houae,  ia  a 
very  valuable,  and  to  a  wall-infonned  American,  almost  an  indispenaable  work.  Another  little 
volume,  from  the  same  untiring  press,  we  can  commend  to  our  readers,  upon  the  mere  verdict  of  two 
little  girla  hereabout,  who  are  Umd  at  thin  moment  in  ita  praiae :  'Ser^furs  WMUtraUd  bf  Mtaraaliiy 
Fmett  mmd  Jmu4»\—^*  bj  Rev.  CHBSTXm  Fixlo,  of  Maaaaebuaetta.  The  little  hook  ia  warmly  eom- 
mended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  as  oui  *  which  may  be  read  and  atudied  by  children  with  great  into* 
real  and  equal  profit.  .  .  .  '^  .ftimpir  m  Uc  WUdemtn,"  embracing  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mia- 
aiaaippi  around  Lahe  Superior,  ia  the  title  of  a  email  volume  from  the  houae  of  the  Messrs.  Am.B- 
TON.  It  is  by  Mr.  Cbmblmb  hAftuAHt  author  of '  Eaaaya  for  Summer  Hours,'  a* work  greatly  inferior 
to  the  volume  before  oa,  which  has  ao  little  of  the  apostrophic,  and  ao  few  examples  of  *  pumped>np 
fbeling,'that  one  almost  doubta  whether  it  could  be  by  the  aame  writer,  so  marked  is  the  improve* 
meat.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  pleasant  incident,  aeveral  clear  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  and 
one  or  two  Indian  stories,  which  are  quite  above  the  limit  which  we  had  aaaigned  to  Mr.  Laioean's 
artistic  powera  The  volume  is  one  which,  so  fhr  at  least  as  our  previous  impressions  are  concerned, 
certainly  doea  the  writer  not  a  little  credit  .  .  .  Two  valuable  and  very  handsome  volumea  have 
reached  ua  from  the  old*estabUahed  and  popular  preaa  of  Meaara.  CAwnr  and  Haxt,  Philadel- 
phia. They  contain  *  JTsmeirt  of  the  ^^uetuof  Frtmu,'  dedicated  to  the  Quxcn  of  the  French, 
and  containiu;  a  Memoir  of  her  French  M^eaty,  reprinted  from  the  second  edition,  which  was  speedily 
called  for  in  England  and  France.  The  work  is  replete  with  historical  interest,  has  good  portraits, 
and  great  luxury  of  typography.  .  .  .  'Jm  Ontrlamd  Jomnuf  rinutd  the  World,*  during  the  yeara 
1841  and  1848,  by  Sir  OBonas  SivpacH,  6ovemor-in-Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Terri* 
tories,  is  a  very  instructive  and  uncommonly  iotereatiqg  work.  Lkdtaxd  and  Cockkanb  are  the 
only  travellera  who  accomplished  what  oar  author  achieved,  and  he  accomplished  more  than  either 
of  them ;  for  in  addition  to  the  Ruaaian  empire  he  has  embraced  within  his  range  Upper  California 
and  the  Sandwich  Islanda  The  author  gives  great  life  and  spirit  to  his  narrative  by  confining  him- 
aelf  to  what  he  aaw  and  heard,  aeldom  introducing  any  extraneous  matter,  and  sparing  no  pains  to 
separate  truth  f^om  error.  The  American  editicm  is  admirably  printed  from  the  author's  own  manu- 
acript.  .  .  *  Wx  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gatks  akd  Stbdkam, 
a  second  edition  of  'Tkt  Potto  of  ComiectiCKt,' a  large  and  very  handsome  volume,  the  interesting 
and  varied  contenta  of  which  have  heretofore  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  beauty  of  its  ma. 
tiriel  and  extemala  leavea  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  ...  It  is  conclusively  proved,  to 
our  conception,  in  a  little  pamphlet  before  us,  by  Mr.  Hokacb  Wblls,  of  Hartfbrd,  (Conn.,) 
giving  a '  iRgtory  of  tk*  Dioeovorf  </  <A*  AppUcatiom  of  the  Ifitrouo  Oxide  Gas,  EtMor  mmd  otker 
Voporo^  that  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Mauot,  a  physician  of  eminent  science  and  skUl  in  Hartford,  and  Mr. 
Hoback  Wxxas,  a  dentist  of  the  same  city,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  diacovery  of  the  'LtOnum^ 
which  has  excited  so  great  an  intereat  in  the  medical  circles  of  England,  France  and  America.  The 
prooft  of  this  fhet  advanced  by  Mr.  Wxx.i.a  atrike  ua  as  irrefragable.  •  >  «  Mx.  Maxtut,  in  John- 
Btreet,  continues  the  publication  of  hia  *Pi«feria<  DoootiomO.  Famii^  BibUJ  There  is  not  the  slightest 
IkUing  oflT  in  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  the  beauty  of  the  typography,  or  the  superior  beauty  of 
the  engravings.  The  numbera  of  a  series  of  such  excellence  should,  and  we  doubt  not  do,  secure  a 
wide  sale.  •  .  •  Axx  you  fully  aware,  reader,  how  much  Hon.  Jomt  S.  Sxxmnn  and  Messrs. 
OuxLKT  AND  M'Elxath  are  doing  in  their  *  Fmrmtro'  lAbrmrf  amd  MonMif  Journal  of  Jgri- 
aUhtrtt*  for  the  farming  and  other  kindred  intereata  in  the  country  I  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  there  ia  a  better  publication  of  ita  class  ia  the  worid.  It  is  r^UU  vrith  every  variety 
of  uaeAil  information  in  ito  sphere,  written  with  great  cleameaa,  and  it  is  beside  most  liberally  illus- 
trated with  good  engravings.  The  work  well  deserves  its  great  success.  .  .  .  Da.  Tnxzfxx,  a  faith- 
Ail  disciple  of  Dr.  Dickbozv,  and  an  energetic  promulgator  of  his  Okromo-T%ermal  doctrines  and 
praetlce,  haa  iasued  a  pamphlet  which  is  very  Mi  upon  the  qualities  and  success  of  this  new  syatam 
ofmediealohaervanee.   Dr.TDBiiulikMoppoaitioii,hesay%'lbrontof  itapringstnith.' 


*  Wx  regard  it  m  the  rery  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.*  •*  SL  Jlbau  (Vt)  JoutiuL 

*  Ths  KmcKSBBocnes  wm  received  with  unfuliDfT  punetiuUity  on  tlio  first  of  the  month,  which 
however  is  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  iu  contents  are  as  invariably  good  as 
its  appearance  is  punotuBL*-^  Williav  CuLLUf  Bbtamt,  in  Hu  Nmo-Tork  Evrndang  PmL 

'  Thx  last  KmcoBEBooxxB  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  orlnnal  ar- 
ticles, and  all  of  the  right  sort }  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blaccvood's  pahniest  days.  The  MdUar'§ 
TtibU  is  in  Mr.  ChAMJtB  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

JTsv-Fer*  CmmmtcmZ  Adm^rdiir. 

*  Thx  KmcxxEBOCXxm  seems  to  ioereaae  In  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
Tariety  of  otmtributions  onsorpassed  in  nttmber  or  ability.'  -~  NaHomai  JhteUy encer. 

*  Thx  Knxcxxbbookxx  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outatripe  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  waUu  of  literature.'— .ilfiaiiy  AfguM, 

*  Wx  have  here  an  old  and  general  fiivorite  ;_one  among  the  pfoneert  of  the  Amerieaa  periodical 
press  . .    -  .— 
of  "^ 
it 

PaxsiDSMT  Eterstt,  or  Haxvabo  Coxxkcx,  latb  Mimxstbr  to  Ehclaxd.  — 'I  peruse  the 
Knickkxbockse  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Eng^h  or  American.* 

Bom.  J.  K.  Pattldii^o,  xjltb  SBcaSTAST  or  Ttu  Navy.  —  '  The  manner  in  which  the  Ejcxckxb- 
BOCKXX  is  coiulueted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

pRor.  LoNGVKLLow,  Cambbidok  UmvxBsiTY.  —  *  The  Kmcxxxbockxe  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.    It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  iU  largfrllst  ofsubscribers.' 

Hon. 
i"g; 

Mbs.  L.  H.  SiCKWBinnr.— *  Ihave  long  regarded  the  KiacKXBBOCKXE  as  the  best  periodical  in 
Americo,  and  It  really  seems  second  to  none  wroad.' 


*  Wx  have  here  an  old  and  general  nvonte ;  one  among  the  ptoneert  or  tbe  Amencaa  penodieai 
ress ;  the  venerable  Knxcxbbbockxb.  The  *  Editob's  l^ble*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
r  *  Old  SLKicx.'f*  monthly  bill  of  Ihre— to  us  at  least ;  aBd  ia  the  present  number  we  have  found 
more  so  V—lfttb-York  *  &ai.mnd  TVflMS.* 


Hon.  Robbbt  M.  Ckablton,  OsoitaxA. — The  Knickxbbocxxb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puiT- 
l  \  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  eeaforring  a  fovor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 


Tbx  Lohdor  *Tzkx8.*—  'The  London  *  Timu^  commends  the  Knxckxbbockbb  1b  cordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
lication.*—Lordoh  Cob.  N. '  Et.  Stab.* 

Thx  LovDOif  Exaxxxxb. — 'Thievery  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodieal  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imlta* 
tion  by  our  Magaadnee  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

LoiTDOK  *  MoBMiRO  Cbbonxclx.'— *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting  in- 
structive aBd  amusing.* 

Thx  London  Lxtxbabt  GAiEXtTB.— 'The  taste  and  talent  which  the  Knicxxbsooxxb displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.* 

London  Mxtbopoi.ztan  Montrlt  Maoazinx.  —  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  dvili- 
zation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.* 

London  '  Athbn.kjm.*  — Froma  very  clever  Monthly  Magazioe, '  Tka  Kniekerhiklur*  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,*  etc. 

Sib  Edwabo  Bnx.lnBB  Lttton.  -^ '  The  Knxoxxbbockeb  ia  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  endosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

CSABI.X8  Dxoxxmb,  Esq^—  I  read  the  Knxcxxbbockbb  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodieaL  It  afifords  me  pleasure  to  oootribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  nui^bers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibvxno.' 

Rxr.  Dr.  Dicx,  Scotxond.—  *I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knxcxxbbocxxb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat. — '  Yon  make  an  excellent  Magaaine  *  spirited,  various,  and  origlnaL  I  hope 
my  'JUmmUim'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  compsoiy  ia^ which  it  will  find  itselC' 

TsRm— (5  per  annum  in  advance.  New  robeeriben  who  will  pay  $10  in  ad- 
vance than  be  entitled  to  the  four  part  Toliimes  (1844  and  1845)  gratis.  All  remit- 
tances must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PnUisher. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  suhscribeis  and  collect  subscrip- 
tions on  account  of  the  KNiCKBRBocKBa  Maoazins. 

Ma.  Hbrbt  M.  Lewis  is  our  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Ma.  Israel  E.  Jambs,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whifple,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HnsBEV,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Hemkv  and  John  Collirs. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconon,  assisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smitb,  J.  T.  Dkmt»  £.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  Gardner  SMirH,  and  Frederick 
J.  Hawse. 

g _ . 
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Agents  for  tl)e  Knuktrbocken 


NEW  YORK. 

Wove  C.  Little  ft  Co. Albmmf. 

Stadmao  ft  Radileld, Troy. 

D.  L.  Proudfit WeiBdiiiyJk. 

J.  a  Derby,  ft  Co, Jmbum, 

L.  R.  Carswell, Loekport. 

J.  W.  Fletcher, Jamettowu, 

D.  M.  Dewey Roehutw, 

Thomu  8.  mirki, Buffalo. 

Pliny  Milei, Watertown, 

Mack,  Andnu  ft  Woodruff,...  Ithaca, 

CL-Wliitaey, FntUm. 

C  Hewley, tTeot  Avom. 

J.O.Caddwe|l, WkitehoU. 

L.W.HeU, Sfraeuoe. 

SuDuel  Westcott,. Bmdoon. 

WUIiam  Wilton, Pon^kke^ott, 

S.Doubledny, Oooporttown. 

Lftorena  Brown, Verona, 

Sunael  Edwanlfl, Xbaira. 

U  D.  Pomeroy  ft  Co^ Ogdona^urgk. 


R.i.  Little, forilomd. 

D.Buffbee, Bamgor, 

ELF.Doren, &. 

Smith  ft  Fenao^ Ao, 

D.  C.  Staawood, Amgnota, 


F.Putnem, 

WnkHowa, Tfow  B*4f&rd. 

J.F.  Mtcy, JTamtmekoL 

aHante, WoreooUr. 

D.Bixbj, LomelL 


BDrnnacr. 

O.  W.  Noble, LoSSaU, 

intw  jiBscr. 

a.E.RonMr, Primeetom. 

A.L.Deonii, Nommrk. 

NOATH  CABOLHTib 

W.  H.  Winiane, Jt«l^fA. 


J.  &  Kaelar,.... 
ILNottUagtoB,.. 


Norpik. 


W.T.Wimam, 

WBL&iehardalP.lL.. 
A.G.WilUa, 


.  PaildaM. 


C  B.  BtarlnraBthar,. , 
Cyraa Edwards,  .... 
W.F.FraakUa,.... 
F.D.Ja|rgWi 


OUeago, 


A.Bi1Unn /fcaftviBa. 

aVaaght,P.]L RmUolpk, 

1.0.1L&away, JDiMvIllt. 


Brown  ft  Paraoni,.. ^ 

A.H.IIaltby, Nem'Bm 

Thomas  H.  Peaae, do. 


Wm.J.Petae, 

E.W.Upaon, WoUrkmry, 

TEStmVfUXlAm 

J.  W.Cooke, 

James  Peaeoek, 

Haroersley  ft  Richards, . . 

Eds.  Expositor, OorUoU, 

James  Kelly, DoyUatom 

Abm.Hom,P.]L..i ^oatom. 

DavidOliyer Qirmri, 


XAETUkNIX 


Wm.  Taylor  ft  Co.. 
William  Stewart,.. 


C.  W.James, 

Gen.  Travellinf  Agent  Ibr  the 

Western  States.     Assisted  hj 

Jas.  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  T. 

Jennings,   T.  G.  Smith    and  « 

Frederick  J.  Hawse. 

F.W.Thayer, CUmOmoL 

L.  Dewey, Rmemam, 

W.V.Barkalow, FromUia. 

H.S.McFadden, OoM*, 

Isaac  It  Whidng. CiihasiUi. 

UWearer XhhmtuL 

BHODS  laukiiik 
Charles  Boraett,  Jr., Frowidamu. 


E.W.Dnii7,. 


B>  R.  Byvra,  P.  BL, . 
WblRU^ 


J.  LBerrick,., 

ran 
'aylor  ft  CX 
BeUftEntwisle,. 


DatnU, 


rainier  ov  ocxLmoii* 
Wm.  Taylor  ft  Co, "^*^^^ 


George  Tildes, . 
N.  March, ...... 


JTaoac 


WnuHLyaa,.... 
Henry  L.  Pardoe, . 
Gvorge  Little...... 


JohaPetara, 

N.Greea  North,.... 
George  S.  Galaway,. 


E.  K.  Woodward,.... . 
Buekaor  ft  Jones,... 


SLLmia. 


LovnxAirA. 
J.C.Morgaa, Nno  (Mmm.     \ 


J.  H.  Tebbetts,. 
G.  F.  Payae 


Tctiii%  ....  $S4I0  a  yMur  in  aAvaaea^  or  $3.00  ftr  i 

FtMtaga  of  thia  Magaslae  under  the  new  law,  C|  caaca. 


;  ^ 


This  book  should  be  returned 
the  Iiibrary  on  or  before  the  last 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incv 
by  retaining   it   beyond  the  specij 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


JtlCJAy  iirti^j  s 


•^U^63^ 


H0\f2l"*^^'^ 


:  J044  092  686  922 


